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CHAPTEil I. 

TkK court of €atlieriiie the ¥%r«t, in the year 
1786, veccyvered waaamhBA of tbe gagret^ which 
had bees ^mndahed hy the death of Peter the 
Great the preceding year; for^ although thia 
enMg^tetied but eeoentric monarch ctoapuied' the 
routine of aptendid frivolity and magnificent fop^ 
paries generally attached to the cirdea of royal- 
ty^ he regidarly encouraged them by eireiy oth- 
er medium than his preaence. Hia widow, who 
sQoeeedied him» and sought most ^onacientioua* 
ly to carry out his views, -well knew that '■ the 
ridh man^ hixuries give the poor minbread ; 
that the gorgeona trai^mig^ of the giesl Amuah 
neoeaaaoFKe to the mechanie'a cottage ; that' the 
invteAtions of Gemua, in adoiftmc paiacea and 
omamestiiigthe posaessors of rank, at once add 
refinement to wealth, and grn reward to merit : 
though devoid of education and acant -of knowl* 
edge, the benet«dence of her heart anfilead to 
Ihmish the deficienciea of her mind» wherever 
the wsalfaie of her aubjeota beeaaae the: object 
ofhernttentien. - 

With these views of the anbjeet, die had per 
cttliar pleaaare in odebrating a victoiy by ^r- 
ing a magnificent bdl in honour of a yosog aol>- 
dier, who, aerving under one of Peter^a old gen* 
erale, had found the opportunity of dastiagaiaho 
ing himself in the moat remarkable manner on 
the eonfinea of Persia. His conqodst of tb6 
Prince^ of Dagestbaa secuied siaiidianeously 
the honours of war and the blessings of peaeoi^ 
and stamped him alike a hero and a patiriof. 

Of course the fiunale nobUity wese impatient 
to ace one vrtio had appeared among them as a 
brilliant comet, for he was not more glorions 
than new, although of thi^ highest and moat an> 
cient Older of Russian nobility. Prince Theo- 
dorC IMgonsonki war the heir to the illustrious 
house of that name^ tteing the onlyfien of Prmce 
Lubitseh Dolgoujoukl He wa« younger by 
three or four y^rs than Conntlvanv who was 
the son of Bdzdtch Dolgourouki, and was aK 
ready well known at the court of Pfetersburgh 
as a mai) of decided abditiea, quiets but deter^ 
mined ambition, and talents fym intsigiie likely 
to maAe their way during the 'reign of a feBoaHe 
sovereign. The head of the Bol^onilouki was 
the agtMl but still active Field-mamhai Prince 
l^zilteh ; and, as he had never married, and 
was posseBsedofimniBHse wealth and that pow- 
er which fine nnderstanding and apotlese i^ 
tatio» bestow, he was natoraBy looked up to 
the fhtbiers and their aona^a an obiect of 
eration and afibction; 

At his aaggestion, bodi these young men had 
been educated abroad, all leartdng being at a 
low ebb in Russia during .that perM ^i^Cn the 
monareh who sought with unwearied energy to 
improve it had been compelled, award in hand, 
to fi^t for the country he desired to benefiib. 
Ivan was placed in a convent of Jesoita in Ge* 
noa at an early age ; and, being aasodated with 
mainy young Italian noblemen, who Bupemddad 



the graeea of penonal accompliahment to the 
learning of the eloiater, he returned to hia own 
country what waa tanned "an accompUahed 
(gentJeina a, " eapable of winning fame and en* 
joymg ity and Uendmg, in a aingular manner, 
the prejudioea of high birth, the nooriahed enr 
piitiea of a cunning and revengefid spirit, with, 
ihe apparei^ devotion of a loyal and devoted 
heart. 

Theodore DolgouFouki spent hi* boyhood with, 
a tender oMikher, wh^ devoted all the powers of 
a csqweioua and cultivated mind to the ibrma- 
tipn of hia. When, in hiafifleenth year, he had. 
the miafortnne to lose her, be waa remoived. 
from bmne, leaa for instruction than that change 
of scene which might relieve hia sonow^ to tb»' 
house of a Oeraum Banm, who in doe time 
placed him with his own aon,m the University 
of L^den, where the following yeara of hia mK 
nonty wer» pMsed with equal inqxrovement and 
happkiess. Circumatanoes, on his return, had . 
favoured hia jeiaing the army, the reeutt of 
which had plaoed him in the way of the hi^iaat^ 
preleimenl'Wilh his aevemi^ and given hhatt 
^hal celebrity. whiofa is always daazling and fie- 
queoQj daagerooa, both to thepoBseesoK and hia; 
admaers, who are mere ftequently th«fair and,- 
young (^ the aoilcr aeiE, than the aage and a»>^ 
piringofhiaown^- 

Strange to say, Theodore. was neither vmr 
nor ambitiflua.; the noble aimplicity, the a^vu- 
tcd philesophy, of Jiiaimind rwdered him iara- 
pable of the fint ; and the early lessoai^ the- 
maturar 8tudiea,of his lile tau^ him to re- 
nounce the second- on principle). In joining the 
army, in achieving conquest (which wu» alike 
the result of great pemonal courageand of men* 
tal energy), he knew that he had attained thai 
position of a man among men, fireeto think ai^ 
to act for hinaeelf OB all the material points which 
aSect character and happmeas, The wannth 
of his heart, the acuteneaaof'hia fe«lings, jboi^ 
habitual obedience in ^^dtned^ and titae highr 
qualities with which love and diat«ace had ii^ 
yested his on^ parent, rendered it lihe^ that he 
should tread in the eteps of hia Mm^ or we 
might say his family ; but an he waa aw^reol 
their tendency, bad weighed thean well and re- 
jected th^n determinately,. it n^fr remained to 
be seen how far so young.a man waa capahte of 
maintaining the digmty of his naturehy tbe een- 
sisteooy of hia conduct. 

These points were matters of little considera- 
tion with the mothers and dai^hlers, now kx^ 
iog eagerly to the hour which should introduce 
them to the hAodsome and gaUant youth who 
had won ** golden opinions" firom all i who waa 
ahready in possesaion of a fine probity in right 
of hia mother, would most probably be the heir 
of his great xmcle. Prince Baultch, tand waa 
likely, firom hia rumoured abilities notieaa than 
his high birth, fine person, and superior acquire* 
meats, to supersede, perhi^ to humbly, the 
man who now ruled Russia in. the name-^f. the 
empress, and monop(^zed its honours not less 
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I its pow«r ; to whom erery eye looked for 
fireference, yet mingled 8com with supplication ; 
to whom some were grateful and many sub- 
missiTe, but who was fyi mp^ ei^ried thati adr 
mired, and at once surrounded by parasites and 



Alexander Menzikoff, the prime minister of. 
Catherine (who had been placed on the throne 
by his well-directed and well-merited efforts) 
'Vi^'at this time in his forty'-tt^yeta: ; his per* 
8^ %ttd s(fhldti&; t^t bynd'Hieaiis itieliigaiit, 
and ids bearing 'Was ttist '«f a fnili(»¥y maA of 
high rank and long s^rt«c^;' of ^e "WlM hfid 
tratisned much, had the power ^ ieMMMMtinioda- 
tio^ himself to viarioUlsr 156am vinA ectaimies, yet 
r^ahied, in the exercise «f obttrtesy, an aftrof 
bsSiitaal oootanand. Bvety one knew that he 
had sprang from humble life, but no one oonid' 
point o6t, m his language or manner; a Yestige 
of his oriffih. Those who 'W'eie>*iOBt angry 
with' his exaltation, wh^ they spelte of him -as 
ail npsftart, and adverted to his birth and oectt-' 
pation in childhood, yet failed to establish an^t 
ptottf of the parvenu in his edueation and oon^ 
ditet. On 13ie contrary, the moflt sagfleions per* 
sons about the eourt adinitt«|jl that* the CMtr 
never gave a mc^re decisive proiif of that dis- 
d^rament, w)tieh wb6 one- ot hlB poeuhar char* 
jkctenstics, than in caHing inte aetioiithe ptfW^ 
^'of this extraordiBary man. • ■ . 

'*It was un^uMe®y his 4)e«my in boyheeia, 
aMihe singular sWeeliiess oi hIS' voiee, whklr 
flhBt drew the royed favour. Menzftoff; the 
{HU9try^^o4k*8 appreotioe, cried hts pdHs in the 
▼lemity of Die Kremlin ; aiid Peter the Great, 
vi%« in dltcn^Hfe WM ttseimted by the muBteal 
TSieeratheif l^an the beatify of datheiine, yield- 
ed to the charm of the poor youth's cadenoe». 
Wh^n he had seen and questioned him, per- 
«eWkig that nature had l»een not leas bountiffd 
M hSs mind than'Ms person, he at oftee released 
liiai fh)m his servitude, and eommanded that 
lie should become an inmate of his palaee, and 
Moeive the benefits of education. 

Men^tf6ff cobld already read and write — en- 
dtrwments fkr beyond his station, and which 
ftad been oommunicated to him by a young 
Mend some year^older than himself;' of a «ttpe- 
riot grade in society, and wtio became ten^rly 
attached to liim in consequence of their being 
aiate orphans. The little knowledge he had 
lAam obtained made him eager ibr more ; and, 
conscious of his own capabflities, he eagerly 
fl^aed on the opportunities giveti him for im- 
m^vieBient, and in the next three or four years 
■ad l)eeome a proficient in all modem langaa- 
|e6, well read in history, and conversant in the 
idli» latn9 ; but, as hie had the wit to see that, 
ImUkb present state of hk country, and the sit- 
H^ilim of its brave but unfortunate sovereign, 
the sword, and not the pen, was the way to 
^ferment, he held himself ready to adopt it so 
BiMiA Ha he should be able to perform the duties 
(Of a soldier. 

' We have ealled Peter nlifbitmiate, because 
be was -at this time hunted like a stag by the 
implacable enmity of Carles Xn. of Sweden, 
eottsidered to be the hero of his age, and whom 
BO extent of conquest could satisfy short of the 
destruction of the sovereign and the country, 
a^^uBstwhom his ferocious courage, aided by 
experience, was enUsted. Peter found that he 
must team the art of war before Ke could reap 
flto rewards of btaveiy; therefore, military 



knowledge and indomitable courage soon be- 
came absolutely necessary to all who sought 
the favour of the sovereign, or desired the safe- 
gr oftjicir nstivB.conotry . At seventeen, Men- 
zikolT entered on sefvice, and, grateful, brave, 
and enterprising, soon proved that he richly de- 
served the favours already received, and would, 
ere long, have a right to preferment. Accus- 
tomed to labour and privation, he endured the 
extreme distresses ^ kki royal master with 
cheerfulness; and, blessed with the buoyant 
spirits of youth, where etberftaatnic benoatk the 
multiplied einJs which mmraiMied theoit be oidy 
foresaw the glory whiefa must aiase from ver- 
cemingtheir misfortunes. 
: The honour of the first victory over Chaiies 
wtt^due to Menzikoff, who, at nineteen, was 
m«jer-generai ; and« in Puitava, that well-fought 
but most tertlble battle, whif^ freed Russia from 
the* most sbilfol and vindictive enetty she had 
ever 'encountered, the skilful manffiuvres. and 
efl[hetive vatov of Menzikoff (who qjpeWl en- 
dowed with the«onea&tred.fi^ of experience, 
oVservation, persevsranoe, and unwearied conr- 
fige ill tile bloom ofysuth) gave the <Hrown of 
conquest to hisbisedinf oanntry and his long 
harassed sovereign, who noMide him hencefiNrth 
Prince of Ingria, and showered en hun riches 
and'honourft with as unsparing hand. 

Other wars suoceeded^ and M«&zilu>ff was al- • 
Ways successful as a general,, but was probably 
held of more vahie tooths Czar for oarryiog into 
effect the formation of Cronstadt as a seaport, 
and Su PelersbttrgK astiie fiitore metippolis 
of his mighty empire. Indeed, at this period 
of Russian improvenetit^^ m whicdi a resistiesa 
spirit and^l^gwitic hand soughlv with more of 
zeal than hamanity, moqre of genius than wi»- 
^liom,to Gsvilina a Imrbarous but intelligent pea* 
pie, and cany the «rls and resources of south- 
era Europe into the " fr«sein regions of the 
north," we neeft not inquire where was Menzi- 
koff 1 — ^for where was he not !— he was the 
right hand of hi» great master, who, in return, 
filled that hand with wealth, and «treiigthenecL 
it with power. ^ . . 

Once, and once only^ did- a shade pass over 
the brow of Peter, whiK unquestionably, loved 
the plant he had dislmgiit£4|ed and cultivated so 
happily. Deceived by otheU, the accumukitioR 
of his own gifts rendered hinv. suspicious even 
of Menziko^ whose style of liv^ was so pro- 
fuse, that it appeared to the Gzaripcompatible 
with even his splendid iooome, and^^o impMMed 
on hhn an enormous fine, at the same tine de- 
priving him of ^le principality of Plesooff. A 
few days sufitoed to oonvinoe the royal exunin- 
er that the enemies of BAenzikoff had mhiled 
him, that the habits of the prince had been coa- 
traoted in consequence of his acting as ambas- 
sador in foreign courts, where he sought to im- 
press strangers with the wealth, importance, 
and elegance of Russia^ and that he was not 
less iini<hpeaohable. in his integrity than supe- 
rior in his taste and talents. jQf course, hia 
fifi^ was remitted^ his phices restored, and his 
tftility not less than his power increased to the 
end of PeterVB life. Was a rebellious province 
to be reduced, Menzikoff was appointed the g^i- 
eral—- was a hanqoet «r hall to be given, Men- 
zikoff presided, receiving royalty and nobility 
with the grace of a courtier and the frankness 
of a soklier, while the mighty sovereign he rep- 
resented dined in a distant apartment on the 
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plainest fare, glad to escape a scene which he 
held to be useful though irksome^ and rejoiced 
to lay his burden on the shoulders of one so 
distinguished for his magnificence and suavity, 
versatility aAd self-possession. , 



CHAPTER 11. 

Menzikopf married a woman of rank and 
great personal beauty, soperior education, and 
excellent disposition ; and in their dwelling the 
sovereign spent his happiest hours, for he found 
there not only the society of superior minds, 
but that love and gratitude which every human 
being, however high his station, desires for his 
happiness. Here, too, he met that fair and un- 
pretending girl, who stepped from the lowliest 
grade and the most perfect poverty to the throne 
of one whose dominions nearly circled the globe. 
Catherine, maintained by charity in her infan- 
cy, and deprived by death of her parents and 
protector, even in childhood earned her own 
iread in servitude, and, in the house of a Lu- 
theran minister of piety and benevolence named 
Gluck, gaiaed so much instruction as to become 
a kind of nursery-governess to his children, al- 
though she never attaiiied the art of writing be- 
yond that of signing her name. 

Marienbourgh, where she lived, was besieged 
and taken on the day when, although scarcely 
lifleen, she had married a young m&n, wh« was 
slain in defending the city. The wretched girl 
was drawn by the soldiery out of an oven, into 
which she had fled for shelter; and General 
Bauer, struck by her youth, beauty, arid extreme 
distress, caused her to be conveyed to his own 
quarters ; but, shortly ifterwari, with a pru- 
dence and generosity most honourable to his 
character, and which was worthy td stamp his 
memory as the Russian Scipio, he procured for 
her the friendship of the Princess Menzikoff, 
then newly inarried. With this excellent lady 
she lived as a companion — for the benevolence 
of the young is rarely stinted— and her singular 
misfortunes, her simplicity, youth, and loveli- 
ness, gave the widowed maid an interest in ev- 
eiy bosom. Here she was frequently seen by 
the Czar, who found that her sweet and gentle 
voice could calm his anger, sooth hiis sorrow, 
and excite his cheerfulness. At this period hie 
had been in love witK a merchant's daughter, 
who, considering his views dishonourable, and, 
fearing to awaken his resentment by her rejec- 
tion, uniting the romance of youth with the de- 
cision of virtue, had clandestinely fled from 
home to the distant dwelling of her nurse, and 
having literally adopted the most perfect seclu- 
sion, was at this time believed, both by her 
friends and her lover, to be dead. The novelty 
and beauty of Catherine, in time, not only con- 
soled the Czar for her loss, but awoke a more 
active flame. Two years, however^ passed be- 
fore Peter the Great obtained his own consent 
for his marriage with Catherine, during which 
time, unquestionably, she became the object of 
his sincere esteem, not less than his afl^ection. 
Never could any woman render exaltation more 
beneficial to others and amiable in herself than 
Catherine. She had a sound understanding 
and a tender heart — she was never more happy 
than when enriching and rewarding the friends 
of her isdfancy ; but she carefully avoided em- 



ploying them in state affairs, or in any way m- 
terfering with the politics of the country. Frank* 
ness of manners and simplicity of mind were her 
most striking qualities; but, yet, considering 
that her high station demanded dignity of de- 
portment, she assumed it gracefully, and Peter 
himself frequently, exulted in the splendour and 
propriety of her dress, and the majesty of her 
carriage. 

It must be supposed that the empress was 
fondly attached to the Menzikoff fexnOy'; and^ 
as it was understood by all that the prince and 
the army he commanded had placed her on t^ 
throne, notwithstanding the grandson of Peter 
was evidently the true heir, it may be supposed 
at this time she felt towards her prime minister 
not less gratitude than affection. That the em- 
peror had made a will in her favour was woh 
doubted ; but, as the testament remained un- 
signed, room was given to suspect a change in 
the royal intention, on which it became the no- 
bility and ministers to deliberate ; but the eager- 
ness and eloquence of Menzikoff, the distress of 
the weeping and agitated widow, who appeared 
loth to accept the honours he offered her,, and 
declared that her life should be devoted to tbe 
welfare of the young prince, the trw heir—the 
memory of her benevolence, humility, and con- 
sistency, conspired to overcome the doubts, or 
awaken the hopes, of those around ; and she he- 
came empress by acclamation. Menzikoff, I^ 
most highly-endowed subject, her active minis- 
ter, the proUgi of hex illustrious husband, ^Jid 
the friend of her own helpless youth, combined; 
of course, all possible claims on her abiding 
friendship, and was, in fact, as necessary to ha- 
government as she could be to his aggrandise- 
ment. 

On the ni^t when our tale conunences, Men- 
zikoff, by the welcome command of his sover- 
eign, first presented his eldest daughter in putH 
]i(i to the empress, who had known and loved 
her from her birth. If there were niany eyes 
eager to gaze on young Dolgourouki, so were 
there many eager to examine the daughter of 
one who held wealth and honours in his gift, 
and' whose wife was alike lovely and beloved by 
all. The question ran, "WiU she have her 
father's pride, or her mother's gentleness 1 Will 
herHt)eauty be that of nature or art 1" 

Ivatt Dolgourouki wore the sneer of contempt 
on his ^p when he vpdke of the " pastry-cook'» 
puff;" but Theodore held his judgment in abey- 
ance—though so long resident among the Grer^ 
mans, he did not believe a man's merit or a 
woman's beauty exactly dependant on heraldSi^ 
distinctions, and he honoured the late Czar for 
those noble exertions on behalf of his country^ 
which belonged to th^ bettering of our commoii 
humanity rather than its privileged classes. 

All the company had assembled, and manF 
of the principal nobility were pressihg round 
Theodore and the Field Marshal, when the 
Princess Menzikoff appeared, leaning on Count 
Sapieha, the most favoured friend of her husr 
band, who, with his beautiful daughter on his 
arm, immediately proceeded to the canopied 
seat of the etnpress, who received her most 
afl^ionately, lassihg her cheek, and seating 
her among the princesses of her family. * 

AU those little groups who were collected fa 
various plaoes for the purposes uf conveisatraii 
immediately divided, and permitted the star of 
the evening to be seen : weU might Maiy Men^ 
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nkoff be stjJed mjieh^for she was litaraDy bla- 
pLog with jewels. Parental fondness, on the 
qoe part, had sought to embellish the beauty of 
ns object ; and a desire to outshine all compet- 
itors, and duly honour her introduction oh the 
other, had rendered the sweet girl rather an ex- 
hibition than a <;harin, and, in the excess of her 
brilliance, her beauty was diminished. Still, it 
must be acknowledged by all who approached 
her, that, although hSr form was, scarcely devel- 
oped, its graceful lightness and commanding 
height were evident, and her countenance was 
as admirable in expression as faultless in fea- 
ture, while the dazzling fairness of her complex- 
ion seemed allied to more than earthly beauty, 
and revealed every emotion of her heart, wheth- 
er suggested by grateful affection or gratified 
self-love, with that blushiDg simplicity so inlerr 
esting in early life, and so rare in courtly circles. 

"You will have to dance with our young 
queen of diamonds, Theodore," said Ivan ; " take 
care she does not set your heart in a blaze, for 
I question if even a prlr.oe of the strong hand* 
can be accepted for such a moviug £1 Dorado 
as that." 

"I am not likely to offer it — a parterre of 
flowers is more to my taste tl^ui a jeweller's 
cabinet ; but she is very lovely, Ivan, and, re- 
member, she did not dress herself. Besides, 
Who can wonder that her parents loaded with 
finely one of whom they must be. very proud 1 
We should make allowance for their feelings." 

" Allowance for Menzikoff ! allowance for the 
insolent upstart, who perks his flaming minx 
amid the royal sisters, bedi:^ened with the 
wealth of kingdoms ! Allowance for—" 

The exclamations of lyan were cut short by 
the fulfilment of his own predictions, for, by the 
command of the empress, Theodore became the 
partner of the blushing and almost trembhng 
Mary, . A short time, however, served to restore 
lier to self-possession, since, although she had 
never appeared in iso large a circle before, and 
was for the tot time dressed as a woman, and 
decorated with brilliants, she had been taught to 
consider the royal fiaunily as her pergonal friends, 
and to see in h^r father^s house all who oould 
be considered great or distinguished. She was, 
th/wrefore, soon capable of con^^rsing in the in- 
tervals of the dance with that ease which the 
habit of society alone bestows, and .that quiet 
elegance of distinction which proves anacquaint- 
ance with books, and a constant intercourse 
with the best company. Simplicity and good 
sense might be termed the characteristics of her 
mind ; but it was not difficult to perceive that, 
when more familiar, the spell thrown by a poetic 
Imagination vf ould also embellish the flow of fa- 
miliar intercourse. 

The slight prejudice excited by her gorgeous 
appearance, or the vituperc^tion o{ his cousin 
Ivan, had disappeared, and Theodore felt dis- 
posed to bask in the light of those mild eyes 
whicl^ contrasted with the gems above them, 
when a lady hurriedly addressed Mary, saying, 
the Princess Menzikoff had fain^d, and was 
carried into the adjoining, apartment. 

"My mother, my dear mother!" cried the 
fair girl, catching the eye of her informer as it 
glanced towards the place thus specified, to- 
wards whiQh she flew, followed by Theodore. 
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They found the princess support^ b% the em- 
press^ and surrbunded by many ladies, eager to 
offer assistance, but evidently injuring^her they 
sought to serve. Mary in the crowd saw only 
her beloved and suffering parent, and remem- 
bered only that which love and duty dictated. 
Gently but firmly she prevailed on all to leave 
the room save the empress and another friend ; 
and, by her skill not less, than her tenderness, 
soon succeeded in recalUng Ufe to the pallid 
cheek of ^le patient, on whom h^r eyes were 
fixed with such an inteqse expression of inqiu- 
ry, as proved to Theodore (who was standing 
near the door of the apartment, earnestly gazing 
on both) that the causes assigned for. her moth- 
er's indisposition did not suffice to.tbe alarmed 
daughter. He read, in the mournful expression 
which succeeded to that of painful surprise, that 
the fair gu-l, whose path seemed strewed with 
roses, had tasted sorrow for another's wo, that 
her sensibility was as acute as her affections 
were warm, and that no love of conquest, con- 
sciousness of beauty, or even care for appear- 
ance^ actuated for a moment that pure bosom, 
now moved by the most holy anxieties ai^d 
sympathies which can reach a daughter's heart. 

While Mary had been attending to her moth- 
er by bathing her temples, and ifleasing her 
from her necklace, she Ifad relieved her own 
head from the burden of her costly tiara, and 
her curling tresses fell in beautiful profusion 
round her face and upon her shoulders, shading 
the pale but still beautiful face of her mother, 
as !t now reclined in partial revival on her 
breast. A few whispered words awoke agita- 
tion which dispelled the remaining faintness, for 
tears now rose to the eyes of the princess, and 
rolled slowly down her cheek, while answering 
drops were seen in those of the tender daugh- 
ter, though she used her utmost efforts to repress 
them. TJieodore felt that he had ne^er seen so 
beautiful and interesting a picture — ^never been 
so sensible of the power of sympathy to attract 
and endear by virtuous emotion those who were 
calculated by similar virtues, tastes, and dispo- 
sition to be the world to each other. He had 
heard of love, he had read of its emotions, and 
he could have fancied that even now he ex- 
perienced them ; that a tie of affection, pro- 
found in its intense depth, sublime in its unself- 
ish purity,, was forming in his heart, uniting him 
to that fair daughter, and through her to that 
excellent mother, which would hepceforth gov- 
ern his existence. 

Whatever might be the visions of that mo- 
mentous time, they were rudely banished by 
the arrival of Menzikoff, who, with an air at 
once haughty and alarmed, entered to inquire 
after his lady, and see her safely into the car- 
riage. The empress had returned to her com- 
pany some minutes before, and he suggested 
th^t, if possible, the princess should pay most 
gratefully the parting compliments of the even- 
mg, adding, '' Indeed you must do so» for my 
gracious sovereign has just presented me with 
the palace of Oranienbaum — the most magnifi- 
cent gift ever bestowed on a subject." 
. ** Oh ! it is too— too much, Alexander." 

As the princess spoke, she relapsed into the 
state from which she had so lately recovered, 
and it was found necessary, to carry her into 
the air, from wheTice she was removed to her 
carriage, and* accopapanied by her daughter, 
proceeded honae.' When the prince reined to 
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<«Tliat is jittt like a wwttan," said lio, pet- 
^iahly; ''tbey ve nev^r light witHont ttieae 
bawUeSiyet nttdifysegleetliil «f tivam wtten en- 
aored." 

''Tin. PiinceaB Maoy iaoieaaed her beauty 
'When she rdinquished her jewels," sa!d Theo- 
idote, in the tone of ia man who Is merely solilo- 
qstzing; but a thought, thus oarelessly express- 
ed, was a compliment from a Bolgoorouki. An- 
other courtier, whose ideas were elioited by the 
words, exclaiiBed^ ^Add how extremely like 
.your highness the princess looked when her 
Jiair was unbound.'' 

Lncfcy mortal ! the day fbltowing, his eldest 
4Kin was made a eoionel of dragoons. 

But, perhaps, Theodore Dolgourooki was the 
more fortunate, for he Ibund a small gold chain 
«n the floor, which bad Ihstened the neglected 
•tiara, and which gaTo him a full right to present 
iumself at the mansion of Mennkoff the day f<d- 
lowing. The Dolgonroaki not nnlireqaently Yis- 
ited the minister, but it was always by command 
^MT.reqaest of the empress, a cireumstance every 
Inranch of the family insisted upon as the means 
of self* jui^ification. Theodore stood in no need 
•of either : as a gentleman he must return whait 
be had found. 

With this resolTO and consolation in his mind, 
lie saflied fbith, oareless whither his footst^s 
lied him, natit he arrived on the banks of the 
'Neva, where, like many other persons under 
vtrong mental excitement) he fbund somewhat 
4nuM|^fl3i2iag to his spiiit from eoniemplating 
the ealmtsorlhce of the river, ahd oaUittg hp, as 
if from its plaoid depths, the images whieh had 
4B0 lately occupied and efitraneed his spirit. Ho 
TocaHedi m^p by 8tq>, his observations on the 
yeiWDa, tlie speech, and the conduct of Maiy 
Menzikoff,!and witii his ideas Of the datiglhter no 
veofelleotlons of Ihoftther we^ mingled. Every 
vemembranee, whettklir of looks, words» Or ac- 
tions, showed hbn only improviag yet peribct 
bi3aiiiy> bigbSyiCflftivaiod mind, veiled by nfodeet 
l^midi^ ahd gracefidifetirednessk' with fiUti leik- 
domesa ^ the mdst absorbing and unddfisfa 
oharaeler. It was evident that she had become 
not less the friend <tf her mother's heart, than 
Che ohiid of her afl%etionB. Of eemrse a wise 
man migt^ be proud of his atta^unent to one so 
virtuous and enlightened. «<Her penional at- 
tractions were only secondasry in his eyes :" all 
lovers haKve this idea of their own discernment. 
Theodore was lull of all good qualities and no- 
ble sedtiiBents, but he was ^nly twenty-two — 
who slttdl arraign his prudence, or question his 
right to deceive himself? Has not ** Love's 
j<Mmg dream" been life's best gift, whatever 
misery might attend the awakening 1 

The chiun was restoied«-Mary was beheld in 
the simplicity of elegant morning costume, and 
those employments which bespeak mental ac- 
tivity and superior accomplishment. Her »ng- 
ing and music, her knowledge of Italian and 
German, her taste* for drawing, more especially 
as connected with arclHtectnre, towards which 
her father had partknilariy directed her atten- 
tmn, Were all so many sources of sympathy 
ip their mutual pursuits and mutual admira- 
tion of each other's acquirements. Theodore 
had an estate at Poseek, which he earnestly do- 
fiired to i.aprove for the beaOft of his serfii ; 



aiid, as tiie PriiiMis'mkikMr bad bebn to 
enki^oyed ui the s^mebenev^nt pursuit, hav- 
ing pDmted manufhetortes', extended agricdltuial 
knowledge, and iieen the mnnifleent moUier of 
a grateful people, on a soaleof goveniment less 
important but far more ^eient than her faus- 
band^s, it was but ri|^ that he should frequent- 
ly consult with her on such subjects, and oflbr 
aU possible plans to her inspection and Mary's 
observations. 

At this time, Menrikoff was too much en- 
gaged with his new and magnificent acquisition, ' 
to thmk much on any other subject, when the 
hours devoted to state affairs were disposed of. 
That these were well employed no one ever de- 
nied, for, being in high luealth, habituated to 
business of eveiy description, wen read in the 
designs of men, and not only ambitious pf pow- 
er, but proud of talent, and most happy in the 
exertion of energy, this remarkable man resem- 
bled, in his unfadhig indu^iy and compn^heh- 
sive faculties, the extraordinary prince now 
seated on the throne of Russia. / He was not 
only the hetiirt of all business, but, in his power 
of attending to details afad penetrating afikirs, 
reigned in the i>em» and arteriet also: while he 
grasped the highest concerns of the empire with 
edse, he neglected not the lowest, either from 
that haughtiness Which was his moist striking 
fault, or that self-indulgence which might have 
become an excusable weakness in one who had 
already done so much. 

It wiH, however, be evident that such a man 
spent little time in his wife's boudoir, and that, 
however proud he might be of his beautiftd 
dauj^ter, he knew. In fact, but little of her 
character so ihr as it coidd be considered ta be 
unfolded. He whs blessed; at this time with an- 
other Ihir girl; named Ulrica, who was scarcely 
one y«ar younger than Mary, and an only son 
of tho fl|pie age with the Grand Duke Peter. 
It mttht have been supposed that this youth 
would beicome lan object of especial care, and 
the most lively Interest to a-&ther so ambitious ; 
but the -fhot was, Menzftoff was much too bnisy 
a man to take care tH his own ^unfly, ai^ he 
W6M knew the h%h qddlities end devoted attri- 
tions of their aifimlflil^ mother were equal to 
the task imposed on her, and, dthough her dei- 
loaie state of health fre«|uently compelled her to 
reside at a edosA&HhAAe distance, he was al- 
ways waiing that she 'should be accompanied by 
her cfaSkben, towards whom, however, he never 
showed any defielehcy of aflfbction when they 
came in his wiiy, and always Iteard &em praisdd 
W£ch evident pleasiire. 

The princess, who in mind and healt wte 
wholly wife and mother, although, in the be^n- 
ning of her mamried life, she had been content 
to accept the glories fbr the pleasures of exist- 
ence, yet looked fohdfy but vainly fi>rward to 
that period when the husband she still idolissed 
would be somewhat Of a domestic companion to 
herself and her children. She had borne with 
painful heroism his absences with the army, had 
rejoiced to partake his cai^s, and share the 
grandeur she loved not in foreign countries, but 
her heart still pined after the tranquil comforts 
which had so long duded her, and the present 
increase of honours and employments— the gift 
of the palace (winch iiiehmed the fatigues of 
company, and the cares of hospit^ty) threw 
her hopes of domestic happiness and the en- 
deanneats of connubial and ibmily afl^ion still 
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lartlier from.lMr. Hope mtkmtd^ and health 
declined, with the attached wife, in pEoportioD 
as the fiuhe and fortunes of her ambitions part- 
ner were extended ; and that state of reiiJess 
anxiety, of weakness, wbieh is yet strong to 
suffer, of numerous yet indefinite aihnents, 
which have since then been tenned <<nerToas," 
became the painful state of her existence.' 

After this had continued till the round cheek 
l>ecame pale and shrunken, the once brilliant eye 
dim, and occaaionally sightless, a more active 
enemy seized on the unhappy princess : she be- 
Ueved (and perhaps too truly) that her beloTed 
Alexander had ceased to hold her dear, that am- 
bition swayed his whole heart, and, having long 
induced neglect, had at length effiscted indififer- 
ence. From this belief it was but a step to 
jealousy ; the empress was of her own age, and, 
therefore, considerably younger than her hus- 
band ; he had been for twenty years her confi- 
dential friend, in youth a generous brother, in 
more mature life a wise adviser, and at the pres- 
ent moment an unequalled minister. It was by 
his advice she obtained her husband's rescue 
at the battle of Pruth, in consequence of which 
Peter the Great crowned her with his own 
hands, and dictated the will which gave her the 
crown she wore. He had stood between her 
and the anger of the Czar when guilty of the 
folly of meeting the chamberlain on money 
matters, which cost the wretched man his life,, 
and sent to Siberia the lady who accompanied 
her. At this veiy time, by remitting the capita- 
tion tax, he had rendered her person adored, 
and her throne established, and the names of 
Catherine and Menzikofi* resounded together 
through every cottage in all the Russias. Who 
should say that a so^r sentiment might not 
spring from gratitude, and the habitual reliance 
of an amiable nature, rather gentle than firmi 
And for Menzikoff ! — the ambitioua amfi. aspiring 
Henzikoff-— how natural was it for hiM to seek 
at once a loveaUe woman and a mi^ty throne 1 

" I only (a firail and ainking being) am in the 
way, and, therefore, am I avoided, perhaps ha- 
ted,'' said the stricken one. "Catherine, that 
Catherine who once hung on my looks, and wor- 
shipped the ffround I trod on— she, whom I loved 
so kindly, ¥^ose interesto I espoused so wanaiv- 
ly, receives him daily as an empress, the very 
character to win a heart so constituted. She 
knows her own ignorance and insufficiency, and 
leans on him as a helpless woman. Thus he is 
seduced alike by the error and the generosity of 
his nature, and I am abandoned by the friend I 
loved, and the husband I have blameably adored. 
Nay, I am murdered—but slowly, alas! very 
slowly." 

Had the agony inflicted by such thoughts been 
unrelieved by the cares and pleasures of maj^r- 
nity, and uncontrolled by religious submission, 
probably the end would have been nearer than 
the sufferer augured ; but these unhappy avxie- 
ties were blended with others, which, though in 
themselves painful, ameliorated those which 
were more acute, and which can only be esti- 
mated truly by the vjrretched wife, who knows 
her person scomedt her affecHone trampled on, and 
her death desired. The princess only suspected 
this misfortune ; and, when a few kind words, 
or a somewhat protracted visit at home reas- 
sured her, she then imputed his estrangement 
to his enlarged cares, the increased number of 
his enemies, and trembled for the continuance 
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helpless teiUy. Thus she veered firom on& 
source of solicitude to another, and in all poor 
Maxy necessarily partook, ibr she waited upon 
her as her shadow, and thus obtained a prem»- 
ture maturity of mind, an aonteness of feeling, 
combined with an exercise of the reflective lao- 
nlties, which was at once her ehann and her 
misfortune. 

Theodore was taught by his own feeUngs when 
he saw the gay and the great (more especiaHj 
gallant foreigners) paying court to Mary, to dis- 
cover the principal cause of the Princess Menzi- 
koff 's uneasiness and consequent weakness; 
and, believing her doubts to be wholly without 
foundation, as far as the empress was conoemedy. 
and arising partly fi»m her own exceeding mod- 
esty, which mistrusted attraction in herself and 
her husband's ambition and pride, which left 
room for no other passion or ooenpation, hm 
sought, by every means he could devise to re- 
store her confidence in one party, and her friend- 
ship for. the other. His success made Mary 
hapnr, and added positive gratitude to increasing 
predilection. So delieate had been his applica- 
tions ** to a mind diseased," that she trusted, as 
did the princess herself, he had not discovered 
her sufierings, nor suspected her of suspicion ; 
but yet she felt that from him alone she had re- 
gained happiness in the point where it had been 
most shaken, and she spoke of him to Mary as 
the most amiable and generous of human beings. 

The family of Menzikdf had now removed to 
Oranienbaum, that most magnificent of all the 
Russian palaces, and it was, of course, less easy 
to intrude at an early hour into the dressings 
room, where the princess and her daughters 
breakfasted. But a young man on a good horse 
easily traverses fifteen versts, and Theodore's 
visits were likely to have continued very frie- 
quent, if Pance Baziltch had not taken effisotual 
steps to check the motions of his son. 

Every branch of the Dolgooxouki heard with 
scorn and an^er of the attention paid by Theo- 
dore to Menz^ofifa wife and dao^ter. High as 
the minister stood, immense as was his wealthy 
and unbounded as was his influence, to them he 
was only theennobled pastry-cook, whom fortune 
might depress with the same rapidity she had 
exalted, and to fortune and favour it was their 
pleasure to attribute his rise : if we except the 
good field-marshal, who always allowed his 
merits as a soldier. Hoping, therefore, some 
day to rejoice in hi? fall, notlung could be more 
distasteful to their views tiian the idea of theix 
future representative stooping to a connexion 
with his daughter, although the personal merit 
of that fair girl, ana her descent on her mother'e 
side, scarcely could justify her rejection. It 
might be, indeed, said of the prince, as of a muclr 
more lowly parent: 

** Long bad he weii their nmtoal ihune. 

And nen it long vauamtd. 
But with a Sathb^M frown at last 
He atexnly disapproved.*' 

It was, however, by no means his policy tor 
assume a high tone on this occasion, important 
as it was, sinee a word from the empress, in fa- 
vour of the minister's daughter, might have de- 
cided the matter despite of all the Dolgourouki,. 
to say nothing of Theodore's independence. 
Happy were th^, therefore, to learn that PersiSf 
had decUured war, and Prince^Baziltch was ap- 
pointed bgr the empress to conduct the ensuing: 
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eami>a^, and IcATe giten to a|ip<Ait h!s prin- 
cipal officers from his own fiunilf . 

When this was communicated to Theodore, 
he was informed *^ that his own commission was 
made ont, his necessaries provided, and it was 
desirable that in two hoars he cdioald depart with 
the first detachment of cavah7.»» 

The surprise, the pain, fell on his heart like 
the stroke of an assassin, and he might be said 
to reel beneath the blow ; but a short time snffi- 
ced to show him the true cause of his selection, 
and also the state of his own heart, which he 
now found to be irretrievably bound to Mary. 
He sought earnestly to rally his spirits, and 
summon to his aid the reason and resolution 
which ought to gorem him in the eyes of oth- 
ers, whatever was its real influence. 

** You speak not, Theodore, but, undoubtedly, 
you rejoice in the occasion given you for distin- 
guishing yourself, though it has come upon you 
suddenly." 

•* I grieve, my dear father, that it has come at 
all, since I certainly shall not accept it. I have 
no desire for distinction ; I prefbr being a Rus- 
sian nobleman, without fhrther title to carrying 
a Russian bdt&n, even if given me by the hand 
ofPeter the Great." 

" Degenerate boy ! do you shrink from your 
duty to your sovereign ? Do you mean to insult 
her by refusing her favours, and assist the rep- 
tiles who surround her in their enmity to your 
family T" 

"I mean no insult to my sovereign, for I 
honour her virtues, and love her conduct. I 
will repair immediately to the Presence, and 
beseech her to transfer her honoured commis- 
sion to my cousin Ivan, whose situation iA life 
will render it valuable to him ; for myself it is 
not needed ; I have won my spurs, and have 
the means to maintain them." 

" Is it possible," cried the prince, impetuous- 
ly, **that a Dolgourouki should think a single 
act of courage sufficient for a life % How came 
it, miserable coward, that for once you dared to 
be brave 1 Whence came the fire that could 
animate you to a solitary proof of nianhood 1 
Tou are silent, sir — have I not a right to ques- 
tion you t — ^nay, more, a right to command youl" 

«I was silent only because I feared trusting 
myself with an answer, under an accusation so 
gsdling as to be generally resented, even where 
resentment is a crime. I mean no disrespect 
towards you, sir ; neither do I mean to show so 
much towards myself, as to relinquish a line of 
conduct which my venerable uncle himself has 
approved. He bade me avmd the paths of am- 
bition — my principles and my taste declare 
against it. Why should I do that to which I 
am disinclined, in order to attain that which I 
cannot enjoy 1 Ivan, on the contrary, aspires 
to it ; let him possess it." 

" He shall possess more ; it is well that my 
brother has a son, and that I have a nephew. 
While he is earning fame and fortune, pray how 
means your philosophical highness to employ 
your time ^ Will you raise patig, or cry them 1 
I should say cry for them, for know, foolish, as 
recreant lK)y, the Prince of Ingria wUl never be- 
stow any child of his on a Dolgourouki — ^he will 
not favour whom he fears ?" 

" I shall go to my property at Pozeck, where 
I am greatly wanted — ^it is high time my serfs 
knew their master." I 

"Is tins' your final answert Am I to under- > 



stand that you renoonce the duties and pritHe- 
ges of a son 1" 

** I renounce neither ; my life, ray fettnne^ my 
aflhctions, and cares are all devoted to my fy- 
^er, but I cannot enter as a men on a career my 
conscienoe disapproves, and sadi wwAd be the 
course yon point out. Onoe bound to the oar, 
I should never obtain my freedom ; were I suo- 
cetofnl, you would urge me to pursue good for- 
tune ; if the contrary, my misfortunes would ivh 
duce me to endeavour to retrieve them. I have 
earned my fiwedom, and I desire to enjoy it." 

** You forget the empress*— she may say some*- 
thing to your freedom."* 

*^The empress may send me to Siberia, but 
she cannot send me to Persia. She may die- 
grace herself by banishnig a feithful and useful 
subject, but she shall not disgrace me fay impo* 
sing a task I decline. I am too true a son of 
the * strong hand,' to be compiled to that I di»- 
approve." 

'* You are right, Theodore," said the old fidd- 
marshal f ** nevertheless, I marvel that yon hav» 
the power to persist in your resolution : some 
additional motive most be influencing you bo- 
sides preference for a tranquil life, for when did 
youth desire tranquillity, or despise glory 1 — ^bot, 
perhaps, I had better not inquire too curiously ; 
at all events, it is right 3fou should go tor Pozeck.*' 

Theodore was ^ad to retire, for bis heart 
throbbed tomultuously, and he desired to control 
his emotions, and even to examine his desires 
in retirement. But why should he doubt the 
true cause of his- late decision 1 Did not Mary 
fill every avenue-of his heart t — ^was not her lav- 
age ever present to his mmd 1 — ^had not the dread 
of parting with her been the source of a resolu- 
tioD, which he ascribed to settled sentiments,, 
and long-fonned systems 1 Every fibre in hie 
bosom answered ** Yes '." 

Yet Tbeedwe had as much objection to being; 
refused by MenzikoflE; as the proudest of his fkia- 
iiy could dedire ; and, fuUy believing that his i»* 
ther had good reason fer the words he had ut- 
teredf he determined not to risk his ]»esent hap- 
py position with Mary, by a declaration that 
might |daoe him in tiie light of a dismissed lov- 
er ; and his fears of every kind Mng awakened*, 
he saw that it might be deetrable that he shouldL 
remc»ve into the conn^, lest the empress should 
desire to bestow on him some bride, it would be^ 
painful to refuse, but iBqxnsible^o accept. The 
very pride of MenzikofiT would, as he thought, 
be the preservation of his daughter to Aim, since 
he knew thai within his own ^ort»acqnaint«ice 
two unexceptionable lovers had been dismissed, 
without hesitation by the father, without refer- 
ence to Mary's wishes, though evidently to her * 
satisfaction. His hi|!^ respect for the Princess 
MenzikofiT, his sympathy with her feelings, and 
ardent desire for her felicity, made* him deter- 
mined to abide by her decision in all that related 
to the prince, her husband ; but he could not 
persuade himself to renounce the presence of 
Mary till he had ascertained her sentiments re- 
specting himself and his love. Scarcely could 
he doubt; for her integrity, not less than her 
open, ingcamous nature, had toM him to hope^ 
and she was incapable of deception or caprice; 
but who could deny himself the Miss of hearing 
he was betoved from such a girl as Mary 1 



* Th«odore did not nadentaad the laws of Us countiy^ 
whk^ ablige enrj noble to senre at tha will of tlw erowa.. 
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Dnsr tod troHbled Uioilffht feil like ayeil over 
.the eoantenanee of the prinoees, when the fond 
lover leyealed to her hie wishes and his fears, 
4ind with few oousaiQfis related the conversation 
, whi<^ had taken place with his fother. She had 
•long read the state of these young hearts, which 
were an open page to the eye of experience and 
love ; and, at one time, had feared evil eonse- 
'qaences might arise from their attachment ; but 
yet it had appeared to her so desirable a union 
4n itself, 80 weU calculated to consolidate power 
to all parties concerned, to heal all diffin'ences, 
atfd increase di solid benefits, that she coold not 
bear to resign the hopes it had awakened. 

Menzikoff's apparent inattention to the sub- 
ject had led her to suppose he had no objection 
to a visitant whom he might be said tacitly to 
encourage, especially when suceessive sniters 
were dismiss^ ; but she ought to have remem- 
l>ered that he had been, of late, incessantly en- 
fgaged ; that he had no idea of any one opposing 
his wishes, or even harbouring an inclination un- 
esnctioned by his permission. She had heard 
him repeatedly say he wished his son to resem- 
l^ Theodinre Dolgouronki; and since he had 
jseen the handsome stranger frequently speaking 
to Alexander of subjects connected with his own 
travels or the youth's studies, apprehended that 
^is approbation extended to desiring connexion 
of the strongest kind with one so amiable, al- 
though he was a Dolgouronki. 

Seeing that the old leaven of hatred was not 
extinguished on one side, she now feared that it 
remained in foil force oa the othei*;. and, dread- 
ing the consequences, now it was too late, she 
.would have persuaded Theodore to bury his feel- 
ings in silence for the present ; and in his retire- 
ment so to chasten his hopes and subdue his 
wishes, that he shoaid conqner his passion, 
trusting that, by prudent management, sl^ might 
effect the same oonsequeaee to her daughter, 
whose extreme youth and situation, as one sinr- 
ToUnded by splendour aad goyety, were lik^y to 
aid her wishes. 

To this scheme the loverconld not he brought 
to consent fiir a moment; he promised to be 
-guided by her counsel ibr the fntore, hut the 
{Hresent must throw him at the feet of Mary, to 
whonr he devoted himself with the tenderness 
<of a lover, anchthe zed of a martyr ; having a 
iSense of being environed with difficulties, it 
would take many years and many sacrifices to 
remove, but which, he doubted not, would yield 
lo energy and patience^ to courage and endu- 
rance. 

Mary, rejoicing yet trembling, in the full sat- 
isfaction of. a confiding heart, and the modest 
dignity of a noble and gentle nature, blushingly 
•confessed iier love, and would have promised 
constancy till death, and -e^ren through eternity, 
had not the anxious mother checked her by ap- 
fxealing even to Theodore himself on the subject 
<rf a daughter's obedience. " Whoever," said 
she, " heard that a Russian noble's daughter re^ 
aisted the will of her father, the commands of 
lier sovereign 1 Should both be exerted (and, 
alas! there is a great probability both may), 
what would become of Mary V* 

*' Mother !" cried the gentle girl clasping her 
liands, and raising her beautiful eyes to heaven, 
■** mother ! your Mary could die." 

"Nbt.Maiy. you could not; neither by open 



jKHoide* Bor 1^ skyw, wasti^g.griet aad detes- 
minate sorrow (the self-destruction of dastard 
spirits), eonUL you, the welt-instrueted daughter 
of a Christian mother, daze to quit the field of 
duty ', pmr religion is not that of forms and ftsts, 
of gaudy vestments and idle ceremonies ; it is 
that of the Bible, and the faith it teaches." 

** That of the Lutheran Church, my own bless- 
ed faith !" cried Theodore, eagerly. 

" Even 90, my soi|," said the princess *, " you 
undoubtedly gained it in Germany, its glorious 
cradle. I have been instructed by Brukenthal, 
a Lutheran minister, pious and enlightened — 
the friend, and often the reprover, of my hus- 
band. If, indeed, you are of our church, Theo- 
dore, what is the command it lays upon your 
heart at this awful and eventful moment 1" 

"To give Mary, my beloved, my affianced 
Mary, the liberty of which I deprive myself, for 
she may be bound as I cannot be : like you, I 
declare, in case of the worst, it is her duty to 
suffer, but not die ; and so entire is my faith in 
her love and her virtue, that I protest, before 
high Heaven, I can repose on her honour and 
affection, r^oice in the entirety of her love and 
the purity of her heart, even if (which may God 
in mercy forbid !) she is consigned, by her un- 
relenting father, to the arms of another." 

"My father, my dear, dear father, is not of 
an unrelenting nature ; he may be proud and 
exacting ; he may compel obedience in trifling 
matters, but he will never break my heart, never 
force me to the falsity of perjury; and, dear 
Theodore, I will now swear — awful as it is — ^I 
will swear that — ** 

" Never, never will I hear you swear ; lor I 
know your heart, my Mary, as I share your faith ; 
it is the most sacred, the most endearing bond 
between us; and, happily, our good empress 
secretly partakes it. The precepts of Gluck are 
still the ruling laws of herexistencek though she 
shares in the forms of the national establish- 
ment. No, my beloved, I will burdm yon with 
no promise ; for what end could it answer 1 
Woman, in no oountiy a firee agent, in Russia 
is a fettered slave — bound by custom and rivet- 
ed by law to implicit obedienee, and forbiddmi 
even the asylum of a convent,, until that period 
of life when the grave promises a surer." 

As Theodore spoke his voioe became husky, 
his cheek pallid, and tears were in his eyes : be 
appeared to labour, not only under the pain of 
parting, for the present, but with sad anticipa- 
tions for the future ; nevertheless, when he had 
arranged a plan of correspondenpe, both the 
young lovers grasped the pleasures it offered as 
a source of consolation, to which was also add- 
ed to Theodore the power of visiting a mansion 
in the neighbourhood of his own, where the gov- 
erness of Maiy still resided, and her^ portrait 
adorned the waJIs ; where she was remembered 
in every cottage, and might be talked of by 
every serf, circumstances of infinite importance 
to a lover so situated. 

When Theodore had bade them adieu under 
these circumstances, both mother and daughter 
were too conscious of their interest in him to 
speak as they were wont of his casual visit to 
Menzikoff; and their first notice of his actual 
removal was given from the prince, observing, 
to bis friend Count Sapicha : 

"So it is really true that Prince Theodore is 
going to exhibit the rare character of a patriot- 
ic sovereiga ea a «naU scale, and has had the 
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-^oonii^ to jMHHteciii f liii unbittMHi viovniDC faiK 
(finnily IBT bom. He hai:!ftol»«||y set out for Po- 
jwek, .detckumed toimpioYe his oastls^ eultivate 
tmtstaS^eBy edoeate ius pessanti7-*-'<9onie say 
^e^otmilt'iTeo tMm ; it is a KoUe sebeme, but 
■- the phao a b p i wM r'ia wery jowag. I hawe anotion 
Jmb. vUl sj^ead^DBOia tioie::al Moscow than Po- 

*<fI\».f8Bdsr this schene effective ior good 
purposes, he should have taken a wife with. 
• hhii. Waaam «to Anther ioto : the politics of 
cdttages thaa mea ; how miioh was offected by 
-the iivbideas-twhenyou were far away!*' 

* Uaary ^feltthat she bluriied to r^gy pain as 
<oM Saipicfaa said tfaiiB ; hut. bow was that coofo- 
>sion;Bad ^stiess increBaed, when she saw that 
Iwr filtber's eyes wen upon har» thotigh be re- 
^ed to the obs^vatiDa. 

**Thflfldare is a ixMnantie young' naaa, of 
leouTper; abd, as. a Dadgonroaki^be must mevi- 
^tably^be a pEnmdoae; it may aot be easy to vee- 
«Dci)e.seBtim0tats opiioaiBg eaoh other. With 
all his loiroof ttaedoaatryi, and his lalgr for the 
poor, depend supow it, ba wtH not.give his title to 
tt nurtio bOMity." 

>«'Tbat I grant, ibr be would require knowl- 
edge «ftd 'taste, m a wife^ aad could undoubtedly 
procure them. There is not a father in all the 
Kn89ie»*<«and yicm imay tbrow Peiaad and Ger- 
many b^ tbe bargain-«-who would reAise bis 
flanghter to theywmgeoaqneiorof Bageetban ; 
at lesst, I IBMW: not one.'' • 
/" But /do^'' said MsMtoa; Ap^j. 
Tbe (ntneaes, nrieved kit Mary, hastily taking 
bar arm,1eft ttae^iiMMni : when alnie, tbej alike 

' 'Ifelt ceitaiie itbat their iwisbce were read, tbeb* 
•eetec ^ndtrtttM, end that Meaaftofl^ tlHNigh 
cpfidsiitly fk«e fteni peieoaa2 ebjeetioo, aiMl ap- 
parently not moved -by anger^ wmdd,.frDm the 
|Mire d^ire of.MMPitiiyibg iand insulftnig tbe Dol- 
geiinovki, Mfose their ^relatioB as a aoohin^law ; 
aifd= m«8b'Siicetely:did-thBy idike hope that no 

' 'Mieh'cihsiiinMaiiee should take place <to the ^f- 
feeeeaiid eamil^ of tiiat ppwnrfiil ftnaly, who, 

J kKtheir einstbnleupi^ef each otlMr,hadgen-. 

-i«raBy praeM MeoessA* rivals, aooner or biter, 
to all who opposed them. 
Tbaf this spMt OftmiDd atiil o^sisted^ haa 

-been lately 6filiieed-by tbe honooiBMe condect 

.<ef Ivan to^tranie. bhi isoxam Theodore. When 

• MAoe BasflCcb itaid<that^bis.ean penisted in 
refusing to accompany him, he not only diedaned 

' Ivan hfs 'beiri-bat woeld hav« asade certain le- 
gat dispos^iOMsvjf hk property te that eflfeot^ if 
the young man had pot, with great generosity 
<;^ character; abeolutdiy refueed to accept them. 
In doing this^ Ivan proved '"^these is a soul of 
foodaess in tMag^ evU ;'' for be was alike cov- 
etous of wealth and power, but he loved ihB 
noble boy wbo bad reposed on bim in infancy 
as m elder brother ; and, by Ibrbeaiing to min- 
gle in the strife lor bonottrs^bad boend him to. 
his breast forieiner. Ivan could not believe that 
one so young and gifted could be otherwiser than 
enterprising and ambitious. He believed that, 
In his affbdti(m for bim, Theodoie left the field 
open, in which he rejoiced tbe more, beoause he 
knew himself 4iaeonipiiloos, emmi^, and vin- 
dtccive-^ whereas Theodore was none of these, 

-thei«fbre less lifeeiyto aggrssidize bn finmly, 
with whose- preseiitrssstkm lie ^d* perfectly sat- 



Mary was, ^t lepglbil^appy in receiving a let- 
ter from Theodore : iHiat aa epoch in the eaiiy 



ll^B^^wiiWUUi! Who aoMWg US does not re- 
Aiember eV^ry curcomstaace!, ahnost every sea- 
satioi^ which belonged to that eventful booiv— 
the first letter of the first beloved one 1 Maiy, 
much as each revolving day increased her fears 
for tbe future, and told her their parting must 
be final, received this messenger of love with 
tr«M»sport, and felt, for a time, as if it had given 
her present happiness and future promise. She 
read an account of Theodore's visit to Madame 
de Rocales ; his delight in conversing with one 
who knew and loved her ; the interest with 
which Rdneburg inspired him, and his datermi- 
natioe to examine every path where the had 
walked, every tree the had gazed at, and be 
good to .aU -whom she had vahied or pitied. As 
with glowing cheek and eager eye she pursued 
the lines bis hand had formed, she became, sen- 
sible to tbe thoughts which had actuated his bo- 
eom. Whi^ be thus addressed her, she felt as 
if they had been already irrevocably united, as 
if it were act in iate to divide two persons with 
one soul; and such appeared the actual state 
of, herself and her lover. 

When this dear missive bad beoi submitted 
to her motbe^) this sense of union rather in- 
creased than diminished ; for the words " poor 
oreaturee ! they were formed for each other," 
passed tbe lips of tbe ^neess unconsciously ; 
audi although she afterward deprecated the tone 
of fond flattery in which, she said, Theodore, 
like 9H yoiwig.k>vers» indulged, she could not 
eradicate the impression she bad assisted in 
giviag. " It Bwy be long before we are united ; 
perb«iiw we mior never be manried, but neither 
shaft we ever be eeseutially parted ; our union 
has taken place it will be eternal." 

Such was the langoage of pocnr Mary's heart, 
and she replied in the way such sentiments in- 
spired. Free from guile, and conscious of inao- 
eenee, she pn^tled with the freedom of girlhood, 
and the abiUty of matured observation; for ev- 
^ly cimsiiataeee of her life, more especially that 
of her attachment, tended to the develomnent 
ofberob«nMter»idber<i»Qultie&. SheMmed 
to foresee. diiieiiUies, to combine probabilities, 
to pcaMtrote ebasaeter, and reason on circum- 
staMes ; yet beheld ^csa uader that sUvery 
veil which innate benevoleiiee throws over the 
aotioBSiOf^. 

Mary loved her lather, thou^ she fettred bim 
aiso, aad knew that pride was bis besetting sin ; 
yet she held it to be his only fault, and felt sure 
that be was ficee from cruelty ; therefore, could 
never be idnaensible to the happiness of. bis 
daughter ; but to thia view of Menzikoff Theo- 
dore could never agree, much as he was willing 
to accede to Mary's love of her father ; and he 
candidly owned that he durst allow himself no 
hope of tbe luUire, so far as he was eoBcerned- 

''if,'? said be^ ^ a <^aBge in his affairs ab^d 
take phice ; if he lost tiiie confidenee of the em- 
press, fell under suspicioii as to the ministration 
of affairs, or the success, of the war, be might 
be bumbM, and listen to reason; but, so long 
as be ia in prosperity and boundless power, he 
will be Bcgardiess of domestic faappiaess and 
-fibal ties, aad would siibject yoi* to vm^nf ^r 
the pleasure of trampling on sm." 

blary could net believe this, but aba bad seen 
ber mother weep too often for the exercise of 
bifr power o«i3r others^ and aegUgeoceof b»r- 
selC- tabs aUe lo dear bim fi^oni the cbaiige of 
omelty. ahe«reilka0wtbAt»'altbfiiitbliawe« 
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ealMbla of gAiteMAHy and tna^MiiiAlty, lie was 
YkidictiTe to fary, and capable of reyeiif|*e ibr 
petty injaiy. Thou^ he had gladly aBdisled 
the wishes of the empress in reoalling many 
from banishment, who had been condemned by 
tSie ferocity of Peter, in his perverse moods, to 
that living death, he had also induced her to 
punish others in the same terrible manner, for 
naying dared to ridicule his ostentation. She 
knew that her mother had frequently lamented, 
the fate of Telstoi, of whose death she conthi- 
nally expected to hear, and for ^hom she had 
in Tain besought recall ; it was, therefore, but 
too probable that Theodore was right, and she 
might, one day, be sacrificed less to her father's 
ambition than to some baser passion ; yet how 
these passions oouM be awakened she knew not. 

As Mary thought on these things, day after 
day, her cheek grew pale, her lips were parched, 
tears frequently started to her eyes, and her 
health was evidently declining. New to these 
sensations, she believed herself to be verging to 
decline, and became impatient to see Theodore 
again, if but to bid him an eternal adieu ; and, 
in one of those melting moods, to which all lov- 
ers are prone, she revealed her wishes and her 
fears. 

Scarcely had the courier delivered this epistle, 
when Theodore was on his way to Petersbuigh, 
where he arrived with only a single attendant. 
As soon as it was possible, but, fearful of occa- 
sioning any increase of disorder to Maiy, he 
contented himself with despatching n^ws of his 
arrival to the princess, and entreating her to 
contrive for him a private interview. On that 
very evening, the prince dined with his family 
at Oranienbaum, and, when ^e servants had 
withdrawn, thus addressed his lady : 

'* I have remarked, for some time, that Mary 
has looked very poorly, but apprehended that 
anxiety for you was the sole occasion. I now 
begin to fear Oranienbaum does not suit her 
health, as being too near the sea, and I wish 
herto try the air of Roneburg.** 

Fbr a moment her eyes sparkled with delight, 
for the name of Roneburg was dear to her ; but 
Uie recollection of Theodore's present situation 
as instantly chocked her, and she felt unable to 
speak; the princess, however, readily replied 
that, " in a week or two, if Mary was no better, 
it wotild be delirable to<shange the air.*' 

" She shall g» to-morrow morning early," was 
the reply ; ** I shall order her carriage and her at- 
tendants ; Madame de Rocales will soon restore 
her — she is »true friend and a skilful nurse." 

" Mary is very valuable to me in my present 
situation, Alexander,'* said the princess, in a 
pleading voice — ^for the circumstance of her be- 
ing at this time pregnant, after an interval of 
many years, had caused her husband to evince 
more of tenderness towards her than he had 
exhibited for a long time — he now, however, 
answered in a determined tone, 

*< There is the more occasion that she should 
go, as, perhaps, you may unintentional^ be in- 
jurious to her ; and Ulrica is of an age to be a 
companion, and supply her {dace to yon. Mary 
must be taken care of ; her health and her beauty 
are necessary to her father.** 
^ What the latter part of this nysterions speech 
implied was not known to his audium; but 
they an knew that his will must be obeyed ; and 
tlHtt which had latdy been uneasiness in the 
braast ^ Maiy now became wvetttta6dnesi» 



it wastupoMMetoiiirflm Thmiom of Iwr to- 
moval, or nitjgase tbe taiiery he'w«B at tiii» 
ttme^zperieooing. • So abort was Hm time giv- 
en fer her praiMrBtionaythaftslw found il impcs* 
siUe to obtain «ven a tSu^i^-Ui^ with that dear 
mother, whose feam were awakMMd more than 
ever for her bealthf because sho Ihoug^t tke 
prince would not have shown so much Kaautff. 
if Maiy had not been wane than she appre- 
hended. 

Theodors, however, soon beoane appriaed of 
her flight, and fnm a quarter wlneh MensiiDoff' 
could not snspect He had tearaed, tma h» 
great unde, that, by the laws* of Russia, the 
sovereign could compel all noblemen to serve in 
the wars, and that his own had beOn an idle 
boast, when he said «< the empress night send 
him to Siberia, but she shouU not send; him to* 
Persia;*' His long leaidence in a free ooontiy 
bad made ban lose sigbt of this and maay other 
peculiaiities in the sitaatiOB of his. native land ; 
but, feeing due reapeot fn her laws a 4uty, and, 
also, that his own sitnatioD was- pecaliar, in 
having adopted mdependense and disdaimed 
servility, he determined immedialely to pay his 
respects to the empress, and trust to her former 
feelings of kindness towards kioi for proeaiiiig^ 
an audience. 

Count Belschikefrwas the only person in at- 
tendance on the empress, and he was in the 
Gonfidence of Ivaki Doigooroiriciy land ever ready 
to forward the welfare of the family. Theedare 
was, therefore^ received immediately, <attd wel- 
comed so cordially, that, if.enar had 'been 
charged upon him, he could not doubt ihttk it 
was foigiven; bnt it now stnsft lum that the 
empress had never desired that be shoald ae- 
company his fethcr in anyiipartisiilar maimer; 
which was, indeed, the case. ^ 

" I thought," said Oatheriae, with ber oaqal 
benignant smile, **you would not slay, long^ 
enough on your estate to do the good whiofaihe 
count here tells me you nteoded; like iMst 
other yooag men, yoit find plana ■meheaaior to 
make than te carry intoofBMSt ia not ysbr 
manskm near Ronebarg, wheae Foane Menu- 
koff has a pretty placet", u 

**ItiswifthlaalitllftdMtaaoe; and the great 
good done by the princess daiinf her .times Of 
occasional residence theaSv aftintalos me Wflth 
the desire of making my -estate resemble IMe- 
berg." 

" I wish yon suecess with aH ray heart. I 
think it ia the very best thing yo« can do. Mary 
Mensikoff is on her way this very morning- te 
that place for the benefit of the air^ I&ve 
you then, indeed, the resolution to live in the 
country 1— 4o build manufactoriee 1-*-to help asy 
poor serfs f 

** With your mi^esty*s permissaon, I hope soon 
to prove that I am capable of fulfiAling my own 
intentions of centributiag an individual's share 
to the benefit of the commueily ; my business 
in the metxvpohs will not detain me k)ng from 
my duties." 

*'6o when or where you may, Prince Theo- 
dore, you will have our good wishes ; and should 
you be tempted again to travel for the beneficial 
purposes yoo pursue, you have no less our fiill 
permission. Count Belsohibeff will see all ne- 
cessary forms for this purpiose con^lied with*" 



* In tke reien of Catherine JI. this Iaw was abolidiked, a» 
also that Vbieh compelled a nioblntaaa to idc of lila tovor^ 
• tot " 
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11 wHI be^readtly tofpoped that Thfi«doi«.loik 
little lime in reti»c»g' bw footatepst aad thati 
Meuukofi; tlMmgli, lika moMurehsi he hmi long 
arooe and far^eeiaf ^yeii tied <fibiled in mcmmg 
his dao|^tev< firon imr aexioiu l&fet/ That 
k»f er, tJbw moett iagenvQiis ef bwaum b^ngB, at 
01109 flew ailer-hw belohneii ynUH tJi»aidotir ef 
ji^ aiMi tiie ahame of-8eU; ae| i>aa e h» Ibr fae felt 
eoaaeioQa 4)£liaragr'tQ a oeitaiB.degrae, equiir* 
«[Uite(U aad ooiHejiibd a falaa oaacepUon <tf his 
wishes «ad-ift!Uioti<mak Xsive! impenem have 
exouaed.aUl jasltft^d* aU{ iMherever ita emfMre^ 
ita imraioovBt thoDgh-generDii8>eiiietiio]» may 
fae f<rit aad^a(eted upon, jefe.aelf ^lU, e» the* 
whiter predeminaie^ ^ ' 

If ever man had tan exeoee for tiui» pona* 
mg ihat '^iOeitaBe of l(»re:whieh iieter did nui 
smooth," it was Theodore Dolgownoakit he was, 
to aay the leaati Mtfy MenzdeDflPa teqa^ in ^ank 
and fortune, since there was m-te alalishr a 
p^tmaae&Ggr whicJiiCQttldaeasaeiir beail«inMd to 
heiB. His piivate ebarai^er was apedeas, hie 
persowBl ^aiilieaf eslraflrdinaiy ; he eajggred^ 
like lxear»the iimoaf of hia.8.efflrei8ii,,aad he had 
ah-eady seen many admirers dismissed, wlw^ 
proTod' tiiatribe prince waaia no huny to marry 
his daughjter, and waa.iuMMseiotts of her hav- 
ing any predilQelion. l^Maoa ooidd not justify 
the prince's nefaaai ; and uoet men in high star 
tion afieci to>lie niled hy her dictatea, and) in 
proportion as their acttpnaaome hefoie man*, 
kind, are jeaLena^f ttteor eharactera ; but pride 
may na&lo a. point where it aeoma aU interfe- 
renee, aaid teranpies on aU opiiuen. JNo one 
was gaoreJiMytban MeBK&iaft to .afihot this 
mode of reeeonbliBg hia great laaatw. 

AU present, seiarDW9, and futme fears were for* 
gotten wbeni'in Hue aveoaea awroaadiag Rone- 
borg, ACaiy saw Theodore boundiogtowarda her, 
and heard her ewa nune pronooneed iar that 
tone of deep ^nd tlur illing delight pecollar to the 
lover^.tbngne. • It appeared, indeed, aa if health 
itsdf was in his gift, for soon was her eye re- 
lumedy bar atep«elaatie ; her cheek glowed with 
the tints of the wild rose, and die coald waik 
oatired beaide him, while the good governess 
paiaedrfar behind, or, seated <m a gayden-cbair, 
was tmrtented to keep her eyjs upon their de- 
vious joovemanta, without joining in Iheir oon- 
versalion. v , - 

MTheo the first eengratnlationa oa thehr me^ 
ingweope past^and the fond fesura of the lover re« 
assured, Theodove rdated to Maty all that he 
had done and meant to do respecting his peo|de, 
eager to obtain iher approbation and her opinion 
alaov ainea'abe knew, mere ef the h^its and the 
abiUtiee of the people ><^ the oouatry than he 
could da after living ao long with the Gennans. 

It BDiay be suppoaed that llary> who, aa a 
child, had aaft mmiy>aftliMir on tiie kaee of Pe- 
ter the Qreat, aa he talked over aflhhra of the ut- 
most knportancte with her &ther, neither fright* 
ened by the oefivuMvo eonta«tiona of his eonn- 
tenanoe, ner wearied by hia {dans and conjee- 
turea, though often distiesaed by his denun- 
ciatioiia, eeuld listen with great intecest to the 
benevolent schemes with which hia mind was 
fiUed, and recall for hia guidance the c<»idttet of 
her mother on many an iipportant occaaion> 
where forbearance and patience were neceaaaiy, 
in order to make chariQr capable of efihcting ita 
objeet. Every advice, every anecdote she rela- 
ted, proved not only the tendemeaa of her heart, 
the oempiehenaive benefioenoe of her deairea, 



b«l tile Mwdaefta of her \ 
hitttal.0MMiae»en aahyeetai^^amponanee 1 
militys 'and» despite otf hia paejiliiaea, Thaodoi^ 
eoonaaed that Menzikoff had givai hia dangh* 
ter many a leaaon that might be valoabla in tha 
hfiaef a woman born to 1 



CHAPTER IV. 

It waa happy for the Raaaian lovita that they 
were fowr Iwiidted vents from St*.PeterBbaiih 
— ^that they were the only people of rank in tie* 
neighboarbeed'of each other ; aad, above all, 
that there were neither telltale newspapena, 
mailooaefaea» ateameia, nor railwayaeoa eer ae d ' 
with ihoae. No elegaalfty-tanied pajragraph, 
with apparrat chanty and rael malignity, in- 
fermed the primeminiater that '* the ahoit earn- 
mer of Russia waa «veiy day anuliog on hia - 
fair daughter and an unknown butgaUant eava* 
lies, and te^ every day found them move kth 
tof part.*' 

Th« time eame, however, and, aa it speared, 
with rapid and iU-omened approach, when Mary ' 
was ififormed by a ooimer that ahe mnat retnm 
the beginning of the following week ; for, as it 
bad been faithfuHy told that *« her hesdth had re- 
covered- rapidly/' in order to reader her dear 
mother easy, both parents al&e dfaired to aee 
her before the appnaach 4)i winter ahonld aub- 
jeet hertodelay^ or jpfure her by oidd. To wait - 
untilr the winter aet In, although, ia foat^ the beat 
tiaae for- travelUng, waa iE| hm caa& out. of the 
qnestion. 

When Theodore beard tbia mandate, he ap- 
peared ao almek by a petrifying aenae of miao 
ery, that Mary was not only grieved but terrified, 
and ahe led him by the hand, aa one paralyzed 
by age, to the alcove, where Madame de Rocaiea 
awaited them. Her teari| reoalled Theodore to 
himseU;' and he instantly began to apeak, though 
for the first time, on a aobjeat whieh had, m 
fact) eocupied all his waking houra ainoe his re- 
turn to Poaeck. 

" Maiyi permit me to aay our love is mutual : 
yom. .sense .of it. may be leaa ardent and over- 
whelmiBg Uian that which ai^tatea ray breast, 
beeauae your mother ittstly divides you with me, 
but it is as sincere, aa tender, aa my own. You 
can no^more be hii>py without >me (gratefiilly 
liad proudly I thank you for this |Hre£]ection), 
than I can cease to be miaerable without yon.*' 

** I grant it, dear Theodore ; but why enhance 
tiNe pangs of parthig by depictiag that attach- 
ment; which ia at once so dear and so afilicttv»1 *' 

*' That we may avoid the soffaring hefore us 
— a suffering neither of na cav auatain. For 
nnya«lf*-it ia aaadaeas and death but^ think of 
it !— to you, it will be the return of eveiy evil 
ayaqilom. In ahort, we are doomed to the con^ 
duet we mnat purane, which ia, to fly hence<-^ 
be married at the first ^ace where wa take ahel- 
ter-*-4o^ Hve uMmppy obaeority until aU differen- 
ces have subsided. between our fothera, and—'' 

<< Theodore,'' aaid Maiy, monri^iilly, «< thia ia 
not fblfilling your promise to my mothei^— it ia 
not wafting tlU better timea." 

** For ua there are no better timea in prospect, 
and vftorse times daily meaaoe as. I have let- 
ters aaw^ as yon; my friend tells me* a reign>> 
ing German prince is dwnicfled with the Prince 
of Ingiia at Oranifinbamo, and no one knew^ 
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\M mmm tfe» ftmi^* aim! I kmm H fw 
irall»*4wiEi about to gvr^tlijis iKt^momroli bw 
d a ogt rt tr t s. ktnA; ht sent y<w 1mi« to rtnew 
yonrtieaHbr^bal yoa might be stitmi; ^ «"^^ ; 
tOLkwrmto your beamy, that yon might be irre- 
sistible in your ehams. Uniaipnr tamb ! tboQ 
ait fattened for the slaughter !** 

Orerpowered w ith t he d t ead fiil images awa- 
kened in his mind, (K)or Theodore flung himself 
on a seat, and hid hi» face wllJh his hands, while 
Manr stood before him the image of despair. 
MadamedeRocaleswfts disbolTedii^tesini^ she 
oonld only sob fo#th, '*My oMMiM^! my po«r 
cMldMBr" 

Tbi» gvlefi oa her part, gaye Mitry the ides 
thait'tlie ftlto had teard of this prince, «Md be* 
lieved in the truth <ifTlveodofe% asserthm tema 
B<AQe|W0ili!re!iilb)rinfl«ieiiontheattbjeet. W^ 
she indtoed about to be thas sacriftsed, she Mt 
detenniiied tefly llhal Tory <nVity being assured^ 
that her mother wvifld suMr lees from' her 
elopenent^ than friMH wltueising her marriage 
wftiia4rtnngerwhomehemiiet«}te«lMyy]o«t&v 
as the destroyer of her happiness. Yet, eve* 
in thia<iMii^ a tetvible reptfgiiffiioe ai«Boi»ber 
mind to a sehemo so wild • and- nnmaldenly, and 
hastily taming to ker ^cwemess, slie e:Kolaim' 
ed: 

^ Tell mey deaar,>de«r Hoadame, all yoa know, 
aft you have heMd rka^peeiing this hateful m«i, 
thteOtfrttanpriiMmr 

''I bsreheanlnotbiiig, Itrnspw w)tlri>f,eate 
wiMit you know also. I weep not on his ao- 
cooHt, but beernse of yonr»sad sitacttioA in paart- 
ing witii this auiabie fvinee'; it bringa back Am 
sorrows of my youth." 

'"Enough! my ftitfaerwffi not, shall notyeac- 
rifiee me to any maOj^antf it is n^dttly to go^ 
m^ mother." 

** foil know not of what he is eapable, wliere 
ambition is his object,** cried Theodore, start- 
ing to his feet ; '* every oiredmstaHee comMnes 
to favour the idea of his int«iidl»g! you tor the 
wife of a sovereign ; Ibr this pwpose he rete^ 
you to the son of hie trf€oA Gotmi Sa|»hk«i ; a 
fact I know from the young count, vrho Is my 
friend, and told ine he hod aiao vetatd the son 
of the ChasioeH(» Rosamousdty. He has^eito^ 
caled you to asiM th&couiiB^ of « sovevei^.*' 

" Would that he were eentteht with a »«Mr- 
eign hand !" said Mary, Mui^. 

"That hand he abhors; 4espite it he eati« 
not," said Theodore, proudly : •♦and surely he 
mtistthtaik a Prince of Dolgoitrouki equal* to « 
petty ruler in a narrow prmnoe." 

*<Iidoubt not thai he does, Theodore; and i 
am eerfaiii he wifi not, at this time,'eoni^l Ofo 
to ai^thnlg^ Aat by woundiag meniiglht be in- 
junous tony dear- miolher.''- 

^*lle is not Wont to be too eaiPefhl of her, 
Mary," 

'*Tben I am the mote called uponfor waleb- 
M tenderness. You know not hOIr situation, 
Theodore; she is again likely to beoome a moth- 
er ; she suffers mnch, and is suhy^ to tempo- 
rary less of sifht. Oh ! how could I, ei^en for 
a moment, think ofieaving so gooda md^er at 
such a time as this !" 

Theodore started, and became pale as ashes 
whBe Mary spoke ; then, taking both her hands 
in hn, he cried, with great emotion, 

" Forgive me, dearest Mary ! I see dearly 
you cannot, ought not to comply with my wish- 
es^' I love and honour your moth^ more than 



wwrat- (S9tk ex^wess, wsA rtMMfld^iie^or kdow 
peaee a^am if !> wera the erase of mjury to 
her^ nov do I doObt that your fiMher wifi in- 
deed, an i^is time, lieieii to yuur pleadhigvv 
Frince MeiHrikoff is a min^ not li monster.^* 

" Oh ! a good mSRiv a ^.gnsift: mattu-en^ wh«^ 
loves hi* ebadroni aftd mhsi lov« hi* «tfgrt« 
wife," crfed a M Mi tfad ; ^thhdc M>t hatdly %ii 
him, PrhiBe TlieDdenN ib^htr haaniaiiy itrtuee.^*' 

**IU:fdfy!. Madame dei Reoaies, you mtie^ 
know heiw I ooifld love and hottbvr'hiftii i^iiOf 
wnsM allow met Withwhat aeia I oo«M^lbl^> 
lew 49at hirpatfiotlo tIbwsj with wltat goo«- 
wiil eKtebehiir onMieo!-— hetwigenttly I oOuM- 
se^ to wean hun from the aaMtionwhlolf wia^ 
ooavome him, and lead him t^piirflMWent huppi- 
neas, true firioadsbip^ and sotid^vitttt^ t— ^hy 
wHlhosnunrniel'* 

! ♦'He doiiirotdo tiiat; holiiaiibtiibtt^ 
hrou Ms: daughter." 

^ «TMiilcyotth»wottldiiot>dirit?«' eriedThe^ 
odorevedgcii^': "^siiMilt, dear lady? you katm 
hiaa welt, 'niinkyou be would gyre ate Mary T 
I would hig. Ihr h«r/o««n oAnji taiybes^ if 1 
miglit hope.^ 

«*i must not 'teoelvoyiMt;' Idaiekilateneottr* 
age you. Be weB luibiaied • as to hi* hMdhut- 
tiotos ero you inffict sueh^ wound on your own 
)ove «id the pridoof yomr faiHiy; astoTooeive 
a wfhaal frMft oiie yOvr all hivre ieoltedtm>wtth 
moot bhuneable eontempC.'* 

<* It is ever Ihtts,*^ said 11teedovs)iail0rd leii|^. 
{MEUse ; *'akid, thoni^ i radgft all tlatis^oti ysait 
now, dear Maary, I Ibresee th«*o tHA be -oidy ' 
one medhmr by whhdi I can ev«r hope-to'be- 
united. The present chteuasatawMa of' vom? ^ 
]&a»fly are my eontoolatioa ; but my fMeBce 
Shan not relax myTigihmoe m<|nep«iii|gfor4M 
futara Madl» as I 16ve my peopte, and 8«6lc 
thehr happineas>, docidsdly mi prefeir miy na- 
tive \ttad to ail othent, for thwt It is my* native 
land, the kmd that earn bitth to my motfier and ' 
yoti, my Maryi stitt I can dy with^yov to the 
ends of the earth, and'shatiplaoe altntyaffiiim' 
in tn^ ftv thatpmrpose.^' 

'<I thank jyowc loire,'^said Mafy,i<wMi adee|»: 
sigh; *<and fhia would I hope.fiiv>beiitittthd«gl», 
than thtedire ntoeaeity of iyhtg mydtmitty, 
abjoriiig flly sitwtiont »y< ihtbdr^^ hmiae, ^and' 
my fair &me: let not our last momenth iMk' 
daHceii^ by anything so dfMdIull My ftther'& 
prftdd most not be humbled by hiil'dauifaieif» 
weakneae ; joj mbtHef^ child aHMd betim ex- 
ample to her sister.*' 

Theodore woakl hafe apotiiedthl) 'Wis^^g^ 
girl by esi^aiMiiigdgaitMittallLiiiottght'^f «tf^ 
^egrtdationi if any edttaiatlltvT lamalned, and 
by insistfaig thutia mothmr^who so weB^perfdnii- 
ed idl the dutieia of a wlfe^ and so: juitly appre- 
ciated the value of oonnubial aflhdtiodj wottM 
greatly pt«ller fcnowinf hear the wife-hf the man 
she lov^, 'Oven in a state of exiley'to witaes^*^ 
ing h«r miseiy with another. ' To tids.Miiy 
gave a fcffi! conteatf and dui owned rlikewtee 
her power of biuynig- ail difficulties,' and Endu- 
ring 6v«eft to be 6nl ap6ken of with Theodotie, 
rather than wholly T^nouncln^hiaik, whibh seem* 
ed a thing alt^etiim^ imF^osstble. in prisper*- 
tion to the happiniNis she hudilatsly enjoyed, 
was^ the misery ehe now experieaoed ; and 
Theodore iJMmd himsdf obhged to abandon ail 
claims, ail comphmtts to the strielcen and shak- 
ing gill, who believed h^self; at this tone, the 
most wretched and forlom-of httman beings. 
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How often, in after life, did she look back 
npon the very sorrow of this parting scene with 
envy. The behted are ne^er the entirely mis- 
erable ; to have a sure restkig-plaee in one 
good heart is a cordial that wiU 
nirough many stdferings. 



CHAPTER V. 

T&K first day of Mary's journey homeward 
was consoled by the company of Madame de 
Rocales, after which slie had no other compan- 
ion than the maid who had accompanied her, 
and who, being ignorant of her canse for sor- 
row, offered a reason for concealing or restrain- 
ing it. She was convinced, though no words 
had passed on the subject, that she was under 
the protection of Theodore; and that, like a 
guardian spirit, he Covered near her, to obnate 
all difficulties and secure her from all injuries ; 
and this sense of his yicinity, at tosies, afforded 
her the sweetest reliance on his love, the most 
decided pleasure in his virtue, and approbation 
of his prudence ; but there were others, in 
which an intolerable desire to see him once 
more, if but for an hoar, a minute, to speak one 
word, to exchange one look only, was affiictive 
to her, and she felt willing to brave every dan- 
ger to obtain this {Measure, transitory as it must 
be. 

When she arrived within fifty versts of the 
metropolis, and every circumstance combined 
to render the remainder of her journey easy, a 
letter was put into her hands, at one of the post- 
houses, which had the appearance of a petition, 
bat which she instantly knew to be the farewell 
of her invisible guardian. Though moumftfi, it 
was yet consolatory, hot less than dear, and was 
a cordial to her hearl for the rest of her journey, 
although the Writer declared "that such was 
his sense of overwhehning sorrow, he thought 
it not improbable that in a short time he should 
set out for Germany, in order to divert his mind, 
and also to free them both from any suspicion 
the Prince Menzikoff might feel, or hereafter be 
inspired with ; and he besought her to write to 
him under cover to Madame de Rocales, and 
give him her opinion and wishes on the subject." 

On nearly reaching home, Mary once more 
f^lt that she was yet a daughter and a sister ; 
and with feelings of mingled shame and sorrow, 
inwardly inveighed against herself, for having 
been so long and so completely absorbed by her 
love for Theodore, that she had comparatively 
forgotten the duty, the gratitude, and tenderness, 
due to a mother so excellent, and, hitherto, so 
inexpressibly dear. Anxiously and penitently 
did she lift up her heart to God, and pray that 
she might be enabled, by increased attention and 
self-control, to fulfil her own ideas of the care 
due to her mother, the submission and obedience 
her father had a right to exact, but she did not 
the less fondly cling to Theodore as the very 
life of her life, the source from whence all her 
happiness must spring. 

It is unnecessary to say with what joy she 
was received by the princess, whom she found 
seated with her brother and sister only, for the 
German prince had departed before she had 
heard his narne^ and it now appeared that he 
was a young married man, neither likely to as^ 
her for himself nor another, so that- all appie- 



hension ob tfafti aooottt wmi tfmMlfMaUM^ 

and she trusted that, by this time, yoiuig S% 
piehs was sofficieBt^ infonaad to> i^m^ the 
mind of Theodore. 

WheR ehe first saw h«r fiilher, MaiyMnsIwi 
oeoeaiiively, and he received Jwr with ouuiy en* 
e<MEnhiiM on her appamara ; bst^ as h«r e«tav 
dectined, appeBred dimtiafied, utitil thfk pri»f 
cess said ** that she wm oanvinfied that th9 
journey bad been of eneotial iiafl ta iMr en tho 
whole, though she now sofifeied from %iitignQ^ 
and might be some day^.befinre she mqpwqA 
the effecU of traveL" 4 

*' It i» of consevMBce she should not.only be 
well, but look well," Was the ftither'a fe|iy» ut-r 
tered not with the fee^gai of a parent m much 
as the 8oli(»tade of a diplomatist, negptialisg 
some scbeme of policy; sod the sdanawfaiQlk 
had subsided agaiin returned to . disturb the pia^ 
cidity Mary was endeavouring to esrshfaii m hm 
bosom, de^ite of tbdse sweet memories whioh 
were now painftdly regretted; 

"Mary," said: l^er mother, when they ^erat 
alone, ** you have been in corofasy with Theo- 
dore ; I read it in your blashes when addreasias 
your father." 

*< Never, but when dear Msdame Aonles wasi 
present." 
**' And yoa k>Te him more than ever 1" 
** I confess it fully, my mother. Ni^, I can* 
not be happy till I have tadd yoa that Theodore,, 
hurrisd aw^ by his fears for the futore^aod hie 
betof that my father will dispose of my hand 
without regard for my isolifiatioBS, wished me 
to fiy with hiaa. Mother ! look not at me se 
strangely— I am hece at your feet." 

" Whither ooidd you have flown 1 what was 
his plan r* 

** He wished nsy good governess to go with 
me to P<dand, where he oonld meet us, and af- 
ter our marriage proceed with me to th^ Tyrol^ 
vrhere we could dwell in security among a sim- 
ple people, ignorant bl*. our rank, and to whom 
the degree of weaith he eonU extract from his 
estates wosM be valuable. He planned a li^ 
of virtue and happiasss for ns, which yoa would 
have approved, and of which you niught have 
been informed after.a season." 

"Virtae and happiness 1 words fascinating 
and false: There is no virtue, Mary, in follow- 
ing the dietates of a se^h passion, no happi«> 
ness in abandoeisf the duties of life ; and more 
especially would Theodore Dolgourouki have 
found reason to regret snoLa weakness, because 
be has a propeI^ sense of his sitoation as a ilus<* 
sian noble and an accountable beiiig, Aias ! X 
grieve to^think how mnoh he had forgoy^n him- 
self and his situation, when he thus tboi^hfi of 
deserting bis own. dstiea,. to say nothing of 
yours." 

" Forgive him, dearmother^pron. my knees .1 
beseech you to foigtve him^^yon have seidy and 
you have taught me to kaow, that every homaA 
being is weak aed fidiibie; that aU seed a Re« 
deemer for the past^ and a'Diviae.asBialaQt Urn 
the present. If Theodore tempted your Mary 
(and that she felt honelf tempted she humlriy* 
confesses and deplores), yet the momentryes! 
the moment he knew your sitoatktn, he. not only 
desisted from his suit, but declared it was my 
duty to consider you and you alqne— nay, he re- 
signed me willingly, saying, that for the present 
I was safe, as Prince Menzikoff would not press 
anything in his family which could po^bly 
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itknw «iid nm&f lk9 p iiw Mt» «t Buefa a time 
afttttto." ' ' 

* ^ Poor TbiOdBie ! would feoGod he were thy 
husband, my child, for nerer yet have I known 
Ctmt man not make a good one who had a 
b^h eenee of the datiee of a mother, and deep 
tevideniees Ibr the safiteiDge and aozietiee at- 
tached to the eitaatkm. • Bear Theodore, I 
tiiank you tat Teatoring me my child, hot it is 
oertaia I ahonld have forgiven you, if-*hut no ! 
it ia f«r hettoTr far wiaer, that you shouhl re- 
main and alruggle with your fate— both are 
young, and a long life is before you ; the union 
that cloaee auffering is mneh more desirable 
than that which begins it." 

The princess muttered rather than spoke these 
words to heiMf, but Maiy canght enough of 
them to see that although her mother thought 
it right to speak against clandestine marriage, 
and probabfy saw much disgrace and misery in 
its probable issne, yet in her own secret soul 
she could have rejoiced in Mary's escape with 
One she loved and confided |n like Theodore. 
Still it was evident they had done right to re- 
notmoe the temptation lately offered, for any 
surpiise might have been fatal to one so deli- 
cate ; and neither knre nor foitune, in after life, 
could have atoned to Mary for the agonizing 
recollections that must have attended any inju- 
ry given to such a mother. 

The true cause of -the young princess's recall 
had been a desire that she should appear in the 
place of her mother, oh the oecasion of a solemn 
ceremony, which was intended to take plaee on 
the anniversary of Peter the Great's decease, 
in the ensuing January, at which time the 
Princess Menztkoff would be unable to attend, 
or be liable to feel more than a person so cir- 
cumstanced ought to do* It was also thought, 
by Menzikoff, desirable that his daughter should 
be frequently with the empress, for he now 
knew that ^e had many enemies, though he 
could not specify them in those who surrounded 
her, and he had some of a higher ^rade, who 
were at this time openly blaming him, more es- 
pecially the Duchess of Comrland. 

This great personage accused him of having 
disposed of certain estates ia Lithuania, to 
which she laid claim, and had induced Count 
Devrier (who had married the sister of Menzi- 
koff) to espouse her cause, and bring it before 
the Czarina in such a manner as to prejudice 
so simple and upright-minded a judge especial- 
ly against him. As it was well known that Men - 
xQcoff hated Devrier (and only gave him his sis-, 
ter at the positive command of the late emper- 
or), no doubt was entertained by many that a 
man who bad often quailed before a relation 
that never foigave him would so represent the 
matter as to tell much against Menzikoff, and 
might go hard to rob him oi much power and 
considerable weal&, since restitntion would un- 
doubtedly follow condemnation. Some prophe- 
sied that ^e day which mourned the death of 
the master would see the downfall of his fa- 
vourite ; that the empress was too just to ad- 
mit of the escape of an eminent peculator, hav- 
ing herself been nearly a victim through the 
vriles of Mens,*- who was beheaded for his crime , 



- * Mow confeswd to oorraptioa «i being threatened with 
torture. He wa« beheaded ; l^s sister, Madame Balke, Uf^ 
ceived five strokes of the knout, ajld was banished to Sibe- 
lia. On the daj subsequent to the execution of the sen- 
tence, Peter donve^ed Cathexine ia. an open carriage wider | 



and although it was not likely pcmishment should 
go to such an extent where a constant friend 
and most vigilant minister was the party, deg- 
radation (the death-warrant of the proud aiid 
the great) might be reckoned on. 
. Menzikoff knew perfectly well that he had 
never applied a single rood of 'these estates to 
his own benefit ; hnt ihg^ considering them the 
property of the country, ne had used them either 
as rewards to meritoj^ious valour, or caused 
them to be cultivated as the means of subsist- 
ence to resident serfs, who were unclaimed by 
any lord at the time. Of course the value of 
the land and the population was greatly in- 
creased, and the future owner of wis portion 
mnst be indebted to the government for its 
improvement, whereas, this circumstance had 
been the veiy reason the eyes of desire had 
been thrown upon it, with an intention of ren- 
dering MenzikofiT a personJad debtor for the in- 
Come it had produced during the years it had 
been unclaimed. 

When the time arrived that the matter, in all 
its bearings, came before the empress, who ex- 
ceedingly disliked all business, but could not, 
on this odeasjon, make Menzikoff a judge in his 
own cause, to the great surprise of Count Dev- 
rier, with the simplicity of good sense, she ac- 
ceded to the claims of the duchess for the land, 
saying, ** she must herself find an equivalent 
for those who might suffer from the removal ;" 
and added, " the duchess should have the waste 
also, if she paid the expenses upon it. Great 
thanks were due to Prince Menzikofffor render- 
ing a barren tract productive, let who might be 
the owner. As the money had gone out of her 
treasury to cultivate the lands of the duchess, 
so it must return thither, and enable her to help 
her own subjects." , ^ / 

It is said that "justice satisfies every one,^ 
and those who were not concerned saw clear- 
ly that the empress had done right, and that 
Menzikod* had only acted with his usual vigi- 
lance on behalf of his royal mistress in impro- 
ving land which remained unclaimed so long as 
it was unproductive. No one (about court, at 
least) said anything respecting the starving fam- 
ilies thus rescued from destruction (among 
whom artificers of great merit had arisen, by 
whom important manufactories had b^n intro- 
duced), an omission Mary thought so strange, 
and, in fact, unfair to her father, that she could 
not help, noticing it to the empress when she 
was one day patriotically, rather than generous- 
ly, hoping " that the duchess would never raise 
the money necessary for the purpose of reuni- 
ting this disputed slip of ground to the duchy of 
Courland. 

" It would be strange anywhere else, I dare 
say, Mary," she replied, " but here it is quite 
natural, because they believe the serfs were 
created for their pleasure and emolument, and 
ought to live or die, pine or prosper, just as far, 
but no farther, than may suit their pleasure and 
convenience. I don't believe it ever entered 
their head&that God made them, much less that 
Christ died for them; and that they are to 
stand by their own sides for equal judgment 



the gallows to which was tudled the head of Mons. Tto 
empress, without ohaaging cdoiur at this dreadful sight, ex- 
claimed, " What a pity it is that there is so much corrup- 
tion among courtiers r* After reading this, who can sup- 
pose that she could be herself confederate witii the chancel- 
lor for nefarious parposea ? She was only the tool of sua 
who became a Tictim to his own Ticee. 
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at the great day. These are the very points I 
wish them so much to know, as I have told 
Czar Peter a thousand times. A dozen Theo- 
dore Dolgouroukis would do more good^ Rjis- 
sia than the finest army and navy in the world : 
i^e want good laws and good men, more than 
everything besides," . . 

To hear Theodore thus named wa^ music to 
Mary's ears ; and though she turned her head 
aside, fearful that her involuntary blushes might 
be seen, never had she felt so high an opinion 
of the empress's discernment before ; and many 
a time, in after life, did she regret not having 
thrown herself at her feet, and besought her in- 
tercession with her father, but this, at the time, 
she had no power to do ; to subdue the throb- 
bings of her heart, and seek to hide her height- 
ened colour, seemed all of which she was car 
pable. 

About this time, as she had been much with 
the empress, who always spoke to her with con- 
fidence, and a reliance on her judgment, not 
often given to one so young, Menzikoff fully 
persuaded himself that she had been of great 
use to him, and not only preserved by her pres- 
ence his memory and services in the eyes of the 
empress, but actually induced her to speak and 
act in the manner she had done. He was, of 
course, satisfied with the royal decision* and 
soon resumed his patronising smile and tri- 
umphant gait ; bat his exceeding anger and con- 
tempt against Count Devrier (who had adopted 
the cause of the duchess, merely from hatred 
to him, and in order to embarrass his ministe- 
rial politics) rendered him wretched, from the 
insatiate desire of vengeance. 

So soon as he could give hunself time for 
such -a purpose, he sought to instil the same 
feelings into Mary, trusting that she could in- 
fluence the empress in such a manner as would 
lead to the destruction of his enemy. For him- 
self, it would appear too palpable an act of re- 
venge to speak of at this time, and he had al- 
ways found the empress not only loth to talk 
of Siberia, but jealous of his desire to send any 
one there— she was ever ready to recall, but 
never to sentence ; and when the errors of any 
party were descanted on with a view to that 
end, she would lay her little, fat, white hand on 
Menzikoflfs arm and say, "Don't talk so like 
Peter, my good friend — ^you men can never be 
offended, but punishment is the first thing— we 
will be patient ; we will threaten and persuade, 
and mend people if we can. Siberia is an ex- 
treme case, which we eannot bear to think of— 
say no more on the subject." 

Fearing a repetition of these sentiments, 
Menzikofif hoped that Maiy's suggestion of pun- 
ishment, as comifig from a daughter jealous of 
her father's honour, and in herself benevolent 
and merciful, might be attended to ; but, to his 
extreme mortification, she was as obtuse in her 
perception of his wishes, as, wheix explained, 
sAie becatne opposed to his execution of them ; 
declaring that, if the empress was about to ban- 
ish Count Devrier, she would fall at her feet 
and sue for his forgiveness. " Do you not re- 
member, father," said she, in great agitation, 
"that your only sister, the playmate of your in- 
fancy, the sharer of your mother's milk, is the 
count's wife 1 If she became so contrary to 
your wishes. It was with her own full consent. 
She is now the mother of his children, the 
friend of his advanced age ; to separate them 
C 



would be death to both ; and what would the 
world say, if P*rince Menzikoff sent his own in- 
nocent and only sister to Siberia 1" 

" You do not feel as you ought to do for your 
injured and insulted father, girl— you prefer his 
enemies, and would protect them." 

" No, dear father ; I would, on the contrary, 
pursue every possible means for disproving their 
accusations ; and, by clearing your character, 
prove their assertions are calumnies. All this 
has been done in the count's case, and to pursue 
it farther is unworthy, a^nd will be worse than 
useless, as showing a revengeful spirit, rarely, 
if ever, founfl combined with true greatness." 

" The greatest man Europe ever knew pur- 
sued it." 

" He did, more the pity, and threw a cloud 
on many of his actions ; but remember how fre- 
quently he practised a contrary quality, and was 
as magnanimous as became him." 

" You are mighty wise for so young a legis- 
lator, and are certainly possessed of a longer 
memory than any Russian, though your years 
arS fewer." 

Menzikoff spoke these words very bitterly, but 
Mary had learned from her mother's example 
that " a soft answer turneth away wrath," and 
she answered gently and half playfuUy, 

** I know only what you have told me, and it 
would ill become me to forget the words of my 
father, when he spoke of my sovereign — ^wheu 
he was a workman, as Michaelofif, be took by 
mistake the tools of another man, who, in his 
rage, struck him a blow ; for which the niaster^ 
who was alone privy to his rank, reproved the 
poor fellow severely, and would have punished 
him, but the emperor could not bear this injnoh 
tice ; he instantly acknowledgelft that he was in 
fault, and gave the man money to make up the 
quarrel. Did he not behave nobly to Renchild, 
the Swedish general 1 and what could be more 
generourthan his conduct to the Swedish pris- 
oners tifter the battle of Pultava 1 You saved 
their lives, dear father, which will ever be the 
brightest jewel in your coronet, and he rendered 
those lives happy. Oh ! you have told me many» 
many proofs of his nature being generous, though 
his temper was at times terrific." 

The mention of Pultava, to a certain degree, 
put Menzikofif by his purpose ; he felt the value 
of an act of tnercy, as regards the performer, 
and he sufilered himself to be soothed, and, to 
some extent, acquiescent ; but he was not 
pleased with Mary for the turn she had given to 
his feelings, since he was unconvinoed, though 
subdued temporarily ; he was content, however^ 
for the present, to speak contemptuously of her, 
as of a sex incapable of reasoning as of govern- 
ing, and said, in a very pointed manner, " You 
will make a pretty kind of wife to a sovereign 
prince i if he acts by your advice and never pun- 
ishes, one half of his subjects will eat up the 
other, and finish by swallowing him." 

As Menzikoff left the room, Mary said to her 
mother, who had entered while she had beea 
speaking, 

" What can my father mean 1 He has of iate 
more than once talked several times of what t 
Shan do, or ought to do, when I marry a sover- 
eign. Surely none will take me, or desire to do 
so^may God forbid !" " 

" I trust none will, my dear, but I do believe 
that from your birth he desired it ; for, about 
that time, much was told respecting a king of 
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Ungl&nd who was expatriated, and made a vain 
attempt to recover, his crown ; on which your 
father said, ' If that child had been old enoagh, 
9nd he wonld have married her, he should have 
been seated on his throne safe enough, and ray 
daughter have kept her place there, as far as it 
was distant/ t thought, at the moment, how 
happy it was my infant was so little ; but, to teU 
the truth,' I do think, almost from that day to 
this, he has wished to see you on a throne. 
When we were in Germany, I fett continual 
fear lest he should make some contract with a 
margrave or an archduke, or any man who reign- 
ed ; but, whenever I ventured to inquire, the an- 
swer was given in a short, authoritative, and 
somewhat mysterious manner, *I have higher 
views for my daughter.* What they were, and 
are, I cannot conceive — ^in Russia, no higher 
can arise than a Dolgourouki — from France 
there can be no hope, on account of the religion 
— Sweden is out of the question — Poland has a 
married sovereign, so has England — he must be 
lookiBg to Germany, but certainly not to ats 



" No, the Pope (I thank him) will reject me ; 
what think yoa, mother, if I am made a present 
of to the Grand Turk, as the first Christian prin- 
cess who ever lighted a pipe for the Brother of 
the Sun, and adorned the seraglio by the moon- 
fkce of a daughter of Russia, clad in the spoils 
of frozen deserts 1 I wonder how many prov- 
inces my fether would ask him to give for such 
a peerless maiden ! Poor man, he would find a 
dear bargain, for the bird would be mute in her 
golden cage." 

" Have no fear on that head, Mary ; for, how- 
ever great the ||>ave-seller might be, he could 
never persuade 5ie sultan to admit such a thin 
damsel as you to enter his * garden of delights.' 
You must not hope for a two hundred and sev- 
entieth share of his royal affections. Besides, 
What is the use of your having talents of gov- 
ernment if you were placed where they were 
not allowed to be exercised ?" 

" There can be no such government, mother, 
on the face of the earth. No ! Woman, either 
in her early days as a wife, or her later as a 
mother, takes her pla6e in Turkey as well as 
elsewhere. Indeed, from what I can learn, 
women are far more esteemed than with us, 
for they neither beat daughters nor wives. I 
have heard the Czar himself say they were poU 
ished gentlemen with whom he conversed at 
Pruth." 

"They had more poHteness than honesty, 
certainly, when they took his bribes instead of 
himself— but we are talking idly, *ny dear child, 
when I want to know the cause of your father's 
earnest address to you." 

" Alas f I chattered Wildly that you might for- 
get to inquire — ^he hates my Uncle Devrier, re- 
sents Ms late misconduct, and wishes the em- 
press to banish him to Siberia." 

<^ I feared as much, and therefore questioned 
you— Mary, let no consideration, pot even that 
ever on your heart, induce you to lend a hand 
to such a dreadful end. Count Devrier is a 
fboKsh and, in some things, a wicked man ; but 
he does not merit punishment like that, and his 
wife is our beloved relation, her chfldren young 
and innocent. Your father was ihsftmmental in 
sending Count Tolstei to Siberia. What has 
that error not cost me 1 — days of sorrow, and 
nights of sleepless anguish, which he also has 



shared, ever since we heard of the victim's mis- 
erable death." 

Mary willingly, warmly promised ; neverthe- 
less, when she thought of the reward it was pos- 
sible her father might offer, she felt how great 
a trial it might be, and inwardly resolved to look 
for strength to resist temptation from on high. 
Ttiis was spared her ; but, from day to day, cer- 
tain hints respecting her future situation tended 
to alarm her, although her father, cold and dis- 
tant in his manners, stifl afibcted to think that 
she had no honour for his person, no regard to 
his wishes, thereby giving her that pain which 
is felt most acutely by a generous and devoted 
daughter. 



CHAPTER VL 

The court of Russia was busy throughout all 
iU srades in preparing for the celebration of that 
awral ceremony of whicji we spoke; and Men- 
zikoff, not more the conductor of an army or an 
embassy than the arranger of a procession and 
master of ceremonies at a ball^ was engaged in 
daily consultation with the dignitaries of the 
Greek Church and the managers of the grand 
concert, now establishing for the first time in 
Russia. Knowing his daughter's taste, and that 
her reading necessarily Went far beyond his own, 
he couid not forbear to consult her <m msaty 
paints, wheiein feeling and grandeur might be 
alike displayed; and he became so satisfic>d with 
her secommendatitms^ and not nnfrequentlj de- 
lighted by her acuteness and tact, that he roigot 
even his cheris&ed malignity in bis present grat- 
ifioation; a(nd the palace of Oranienbaum be* 
came, of coarse, more com£[>rtable than it had 
been since the time of the Duchess of Courland's 
appearance among the npbility of Russia. 

Most unfortunately for our lovers, Princess 
Menzikoff had been forbidden to read or write 
by her physician, and, of course, there was no 
pretext for sending couriers to Pozeck, the prince 
nimself having undertaken to give Madame de 
Rocales all necessary ipformation, through chan- 
nels connected with public affairs. Mary had 
contrived^ through Count Sapicha, to acquaint 
Theodore with this fact, and she, therefore, did 
not doubt that he would come to Petersbur^h as 
sooii as the winter had set in, since, even if he 
avoided Otanienbaum, he would be able to hear 
of her health and that of her mother, and see 
her, at least, in public. More she could not 
wish him to risk, being aware that the late tri-^ 
umph of her father would render him Hable to 
assume that pride of manner and sternness of 
decision likely to part them as effectually as 
even her marriage with another might do; to 
temporize was, therefore, to cherish that hope 
which, however deceitful, was present help and 
consolation. At all events, Theodooe would 
sunely appear at the Cathedral, as the represent- 
ative of his thmily, seeing his father and cousin 
were iar /iistant, and the good old prince, his 
great uncle, not equal to any exertion. 

On the morning of the 28th January, 1726, 
every bell in St, Petersburgh tolled at intervals, 
as if for a funeral^ Ions; lines of priests and peo- 
ple, clothed in black, alone traced the snow-clad 
streets; the business and action of Hfe seemed 
suspended; and in the general stillness, only 
broken bv mournful sounds, the human forms, 
gliding slowly onward to one or other of the 
churches and convents, appeared rather the spec- 
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ires wlHch miglit be supposed to emaoiate firoin 
the grave as retainers m the cdnrt pf the King 
of Terrors, than portions of a living population. 

When these precursoBs had performed accus- 
tcwned rites at different parts of the city, they all 
assembled at the Winter Palace, from whence, 
in a short time, issued a cavalcade moumfUlly 
magnificent, consisting of all the officers oif tlie 
crown, the foreign ambassadors, boyars from 
&r-distant provinces, and all the die;nitaries of 
the Church. Mournful music was heard at in- 
tervals, resembling the sounds of lamenting voi- 
ces, and forming a unisoU with the tolling bells, 
a species of funereal dirge almost appalling in 
its tiirilling vibrations. Arrived at the Cathe- 
dral, the spacious edifice was found completely 
lined with draperies of black cloth, and dimly 
lighted, save at the altar, which blazed with et- 
fulgent lamps, i^aced in such a manner as to 
show a full length mcture of the late emperor to 
great advantage. The empress, dressed in the 
deepest possible mourning, was supported on 
either side by her eldest daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and Mary Menzikoff, who were of 
the same height, and nearly the same age, both 
very beautiful, and looking, in their mourning 
habiliments, like angels who had descended to 
witness earthly sorrows. The daughters of Ivan 
(the brother of Peter the Great) sat on a raised 
thrune at a little distance, accompanied by his 
youngest daughter, but his grandson, the heir of 
the throne, stood immediately before the em- 
press, and could be distinctly seen by all the 
audience, on whom he looked with less of child- 
ish curiosity thiui of sullen weariness. 

All the ladies present wore crape veils, which 
enveloped their whole persons, but during the 
performance of mass, were so far thrown back 
as to display their feces, wbich were universally 
pale, and not unfrequently even ghastly, and the 
picture of the dead appeared more like life than 
the living. The requiem, now sung, combined 
the most melancholy and touching pathos, with 
that grave and martial music adapted to the cel- 
ebration of a warrior's obsequies, and which, 
from time to time, bunst on the astonished ear 
like the paeans of victory, but was followed, ever 
and anon, with the sweet, full, piercing voice of 
a female, who sang " He is fallen! he is fallen ! 
weep, daughters of Russia, weep ! for your fa- 
ther is fallen !" 

She who thug arrested, as it were, the song 
of triumph, and crushed the tones of exultation, 
was a young Roman lady of extraordinary beau- 
ty, tall in stature, and of commanding mien. 
Her long dark hair floated over her shoulders, 
and her white full arms were held up in the at- 
titude of supplication, but as she spoke dropped 
down prostrated by sorrow. Every one who 
gazed on her, as the thrilling words poured from 
her lips, partook her emotion ; women were dis- 
solved in sorrow, which men for the moment 
shared; many a gallant veteran went at the 
sounds which recalled to his memory the scenes 
of danger he had shared with his sovereign, and 
voung men envied them the proud recollection. 

Mary, deeply affected, weeping, trembling, 
and almost on the point of fainting, threw her 
veil farther from her, aaid, at the moment, caught 
the figure of Theodore, who was standing just 
below the picture of the Czar, supporting the aged 
lield-marshal, the cMest officer of mat great 
prince, and the father of his army. Never had 
manly beauty, as portrayed by youth and age, 
Deen more strikingly exhibited and contrast^; 
for at this moment tne good old prince, affected 
beyond his power to endure with firmness, had 



sunk into the arms of Theod<»e, and Ms white 
silvery locks floated on the black mantle of tht 
arm tnat tenderly enfolded him. 

Theodore appeared to Mary as a protecting 
angel; and all those points in his character 
which had won her to love, and led her to believe 
that it was virtue to admire and honour him, 
seemed as if unbodied before her. She felt as 
if she had never seen him in a light so endeaiw 
ing; and, in her contemplation of his character 
and person, became utterly oblivious to every- 
thing around her, even to the proud part she sus- 
tained in the ceremonial, as fiiena of the em- 
Eress, and the high-swelling grief which music 
ad so lately awsikened in her bosom. 
No woncier that bosom beat beneath her vefl 
with a pulsation most difficult to hide and ia^ 
possible to control, tor Theodore's eye detected 
ner from the motion of her hand, and became 
lighted up by a sense of joyfrQ suprise whidi 
obliterate every other emotion. It yet did not 
render him unmindful of the precious charge he 
supported; and tiiough sensible that the prince 
w«uld prevent him from joining Mary, even ia 
the crowd, and exchanging one speaking looic, 
no vexatious anger moved his temper towards 
an imoffending cause. He even increased kls 
attention towards his venerable relation^ but he 
could not take his eyes from Mary', seated thus 
close to the throne, and filling the same place 
with the royal daughters. "Surely," said he, 
"that proud man is now satisfied: having at- 
tained this situation for his daughter on so pub- 
lic an occasion, he will desire no more." 

His eye was drawn to Menzikoff as he spdksi 
it was certain little satisfaction was visible in 
his countenance, for he was extijemelyjpale, and 
his eyelids swollen and drooping. Of quick 
rather than lifting feelings, anf peculiarly dlite 
to the power of music, he had simered emotions 
of sorrow far more deeply than any pers(m in 
the congregation, not even excepting the em- 

Sress ; dbd, as even the high situation in ^^cii 
e now stood seemed to him the gift of the sov- 
ereign he bewailed, and on whose portrait he 
gazed, his gratitude overpowered him, and he 
could have thrown himself prostrate before it. 
Under his present oppressive sensatioi», he ear- 
nestly desired tile means of retirement, and the 
empress, with considerate kindness, excuiied 
him from returning to the palace, and proposed 
that, on leaving the church, ne should taJce MaiFy 
with him, and repair to the princess, who W4s 
now at his palace in town. 

Released from the trammels of ceremony, and 
leaning on her father's arm, Maiy could not for- 
bear to cast many a glance around in hopes of 
seeing Theodore, and she was so far fortnnMe 
as to perceive him enter a carriage with the 
field-marshal, a ciicumstance that closed adl 
fartlier expectation for the present. When, he 
was gone, she was again in the world around 
her, and became sensible to many whispers as 
to the withdrawal of her father from the proces- 
sion, though the general conjectuie seemed to be 
his evident illness, arisii^ from recent agitation. 

Mary looked at him earnestly; and while 
pained with his apparent sufierii^, she yet Jfelt 
proud of his sensibility and gratitude, especiaUy 
as contrasted with the conduct of many around 
them, who, wearied with the length of the ser- 
vice, or charmed with the singing of the beawiti- 
ful actress, were fi«€!ly, and often loudly, prtUs- 
ing, or blaming, the whole performance. Com- 
pared to these, many of whom owed all they en- 
joyed to Peter I., how noble, how worthy, ap- 
peared her father in the fimd eyes of Maiy, who, 
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«lieered by the sight of Theodore, had recoirered 
her spirits and complacency ! 

As they approached th» doors of the Cathedral, 
they observ^ two ladies,, both of whom were 
tall and graceful figures, but closely wrapped in 
the general mourning veil ; they had fixed them- 
selves in a kind of recess, and seemed waiting 
to watch the court go by ; just as they reached 
them, one istepped forward, and, putting out her 
hand, seized that of Menzikofi*, wnich she press- 
ed to her lips and her heart, saying, in a voice 
broken by sobbings, 

" Dear, dear prince ! accept my thanks — ^my 
blessings. I know that to you — yes, to you alone 
— I owe my recall; for though the empress is 
kind, she is forgetful and inactive ; but you re- 
membered me.^* 

-« I am truly glad to see you, Madame Balke ; 
but be careful how you speak — ^we are in a 
crowd. When did you arrive V 

" This very day; and here I have stood wait- 
ing to see and thank you. Be assured no one 
hears me; I have learned the value of prudence 
at a very effective school, though a very cruel 
one." 

** Who is your companion*?" said Menzikoff, 
in an apprehensive tone. 

" An old Mend," replied the lady, unveiling, 
aifd thereby revealizig a face which, though no 
longer young, was singularly handsome. The 
prince s^^ook hands with her heartily, but the 
empress and her cortege were now pouring to the 
door. The prince darted forwara to secure his 
carriage, and, of course, they were separated; 
the ladies, also, hastening away in another direc- 
tion. 

*< How delighted your mother will be to hear 
poor Madame Qalke is returned I" said Menzi- 
koff, in a tone So indicative of self-gratulation, 
that Mary saw at once the health of his mind 
was restored, and that this incident had effected 
for him all her heart had so lately panted to ob- 
tain; and she readily answered, i 

*^ She will be glacC-— all the world will be glad, 
dear father. Oh! how different a sensation must 
pervade the mind on recalling, or on banishing, 
an unhappy fellow-creature ! Nothing on earm 
could be more delightful than receiving the 
heartfelt thanks Madame Balkft has just tender- 
ed you. Dear father, I envy your sensations." 

" They were delightfiil, certainly, but not more 
so, probably, than I should feel in sending Count 
Devrier to the — ^* 

" Dear father^ I cannot hear yon say so ; you 
' wrong yourself in supposing it It may be ne- 
cessary, therefore rign^ to punish, but it never 
can be so to have |)leasure in the infliction;, to 
delight in torturing is not the error of a man, but 
the vice of a demon, and one that places the 
punisher far below the punished in the scale of 
numani^r. Even as a child, I have loathed and 
abhorred the Czar as he talked of such things, 
and felt as if my little hands could grasp a dag- 
ger to destroy him." 

"A very proper person to give a lesson of 
morality, truly ! Yet my feelii^ were natural ; 
one wicked passion awakens another. The ru- 
ler who steps beyond justice is a wizard who 
raises evil spirits ; the wise and merciful, the 
exorcist who banishes and destroys them." 

Mary's last words were scarcely spoken when 
they reached home, to the surprise uid pleasure 
of the princess, who, on hearing the safe return 
of Madame Bsdke, burst into tears of joy, flung 
herself into the arms of her husband, and called 
him "the deliverer of the oppressed." His 
younger children, especially his son, seemed in- 



smred with joy and pride in his father, listening 
afterward to his details of the late ceremony 
with the feelings natural to an intelligent boy in 
his thirteenth year. But he forbore farther ques- 
tioning; when Mary said, "Pray, £sLther, who 
was the handsome lady who accompanied Ma- 
dame Balke 1 — ^you appeared to know her well." 
" I have long known her; she is the wife of a 
brother officer, and the daughter of a respectable 
merchant, .ana has perhaps as little reason to 
love the memory of Feter the Great as Madame 
Balke herself; nevertheless, he showed in her 
case some of the magnanimity for which you, 
Mary, are fond of giving him credit He fell in 
love with her when a girl, and would, I doiibt 
not, have married her, though she concluded 
that his views were dishonourable, from the 

Srodigious difference in their rank. She also 
isliked and feared him, and had got in her head 
the foolish idea of love being necessary for hap- 
piness." 

"And is it not, papaV' cried Ulrica. "I 
thought it was one's cxity to love one's husband; 
and I have often wondered how some women 
could love theirs." 

Menzikoff laughed heartily at this muve ques- 
tion, but answered with an impressive air, " It 
is, my dear girl, a duty in every woman to love 
her nusband after she is married, but by no 
means necessary to do it before. Weill this 
poor girl was not of this opinion ; and from her 
fear, or dislike, of the greatest monarch alive, 
she actually left her faSber's house, one moon- 
light night, and set out to walk a distance of al- 
most two hundred versts, and actually accom- 
plished it, generally walkinff in the night-time, 
and hiding herself in some hut during the day. 
She at lei^gth reached the dwelling of her nurse's 
family, on the skirts of a forest ; and, giving 
them her purse, entreated from them protecticm 
and safety. The poor people were kind, but 
they feared being orou^t mto trouble if she 
were found with them ; so the good man knock- 
ed her up a shed in the wood, placed in it a very 
humble oed, and every night the nurse or her 
daughter (who was,* of course, her foster sister) 
went to sleep with her, and take her, necessary 
food." . . 

" How long could she possibly remain?" was 
the question of all. 

"She stayed there for a whole year, and, 
during that time, was lamented as dead by her 
fJEunily, who, in the first place, experienced the 
anger of the emperor, as he thought they had 
concealed her purposely; when he was con- 
vinced of the sincerity of their grief, and found 
that her clothes were all left (for she had taken 
only a change of linen), he pitied them, and con- 
cluded, as they did, that she was murdered ; and 
during the time of her absence, being our fre- 
quent visitant, became attached to the empress, 
whom he eventually married." 

"But when was the lady discovered, papa? 
and by whom?" 

" Sne was discovered, my dear, by a sagacious 
and hungry greyhound, who scented her victuals, 
and drew hS master (who was hunting) to her 
hut On opening the door of this secluded 
dwelling, he saw a pretty young woman, in the 
habit or a serf, who instantly fell on her knee& 
and besought him not to reveal the existence oi 
her habitation, whom, on his questioning, he 
found to be the lady whose disappearance had 
excited so much sorrow. When he told her that 
the emperor, had found one to whom his heart 
was devoted, he obtained her permission to in- 
form her parents of her safety, and lost no time 
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in revealing the wonderftd news. The father 
immediately repaired to the palace, saw the em- 
peror, who was sitting with her whom he now 
and rorever preferred, and who listened to his 
story with great satisfaction. * Poor thing I she 
has suffered much/ said he; *tell me, Cathe- 
rine, what I ought to do with her now V 

" * Give the young captain who found her a 
dowry with her, worthy of yourself; most prob- 
ably she will love the man who acted so deli- 
cately and feelingly towards her.* 

" The emperor took this advice, was present 
at the wedding, and gave the bride away, saying, 
« Take her and chensh her, for she is truly vir- 
tuous.* Since Aen her husband has got rapidly 
Ibrward; she has a iine fiunily, and is, 1 be- 
lieve, a happy woman.** 

" But how much greater she might have been !** 
said Ulrica; "how often she must reflect on her 
folly!** 

Menzikoff fixed his eyes on his younger daugh- 
ter with a long and scrutinizing gaze ; at length 
he said, "You would like to marry an emperor, 
Ulrica \ Perhaps you would like to reign your- 
selfr* 

" Oh ves ! papa ; I should like it, indeed ! I 
think or it every day.** 

" And pray, my little queenly lady, how would 
you employ yourself?" 

" I would nave concerts every morning, and 
balls every evening. In the summer I would 
have reviews, and m the winter plenty of sledg- 
ing and ice-hills of the most elegant construc- 
tion. My millinery should come from Prance, 
my dresses from Genoa, my fdrs from Sibe- 
ria, my cambric from Holland, my diamonds 
from—'* 

" Spare me more of votir wardrobe,** said 
Menzikoff, shaking his nead, "for I find you 
just the sovereign I suspected; nevertheless, 
you would look the character well, and that is 
something.** 

"Something! everything, papa, when one is 
youne^, and has ministers to do the business, as 
you do." 

" I have a notion Maiy will give us a some- 
what different account of her time in such a 
case. Elizabeth of En|;land, Isabella of Castile, 
Christina of Sweden, found reigning a different 
thing to dancing; thev had duties to perform, 
and they did perform tnem.*' 

"Pardon me, papa; the last found duties 
burdensome, so she resided them and her crown 
together. I should not do so strange a thing, 
bwause I would not do anything so disagree- 
able as to disgust me with a high and glorious 
station.** 

AU laughed at Ulrica, for cheerfrilness was 
the order of the evening, and, for the first time 
for many years, they had no company (the so- 
lemnity having rendered it eticjuette to be alone), 
yet Menzikoff wanted none. His heart had re- 
ceived a salutary excitement in Madame Balke*s 
address, which had at once soothed its agita- 
tions and preserved its sensibilities, opening to 
it a source of pleasure in domestic intercourse 
and the contemplation of his lovely family — ^a 
source of pleasure he too seldom allowed him- 
self to feel, deeming it necessary to appear an 
austere fatter, expecting implicit obedience, in 
order that he might find them ready to follow 
the path his ambition or interest might dictate. 
In his own mind he had often condemned the 
character of Peter the Great's conduct towards 
his son, because he knew the young man to be 
weak and easily misled, ana concluded that 
kindness would have drawn him as much as 



severity detached him; but, knowing that his 
own children had excellent natural abilities, 
which were improved by education, he conclu- 
ded that, without constantly assuming the des- 
pot, he could not hold them in check ; and, sinca 
nis power was universally acknowledged with- 
out his mansion, it ought certainly to be ob- 
served within. Notwithstanding the laws thus 
prescribed to himself, his original feeling would 
m some unguarded and delicious moments break 
forth, despite of the pride which disfigured, and 
the cares which oppressed him ; and 3iis enjoy- 
ment he at present permitted to himself, by 
which the pnncess, for the time, was happy as 
the happiest. 

" W as my father always thus,** thought Mary, 
" he could not fail to love Theodore, from the 
congeniality of their natures ; and he would, in 
a short time, rejoice in a connexion which real- 
ized all he could desire in talent to aid his de- 
signs, and that honour and integrity necessary 
to true greatness.** As she thus suffered hsc 
thoughts to wander, imagination placed her be- 
loved in a chair near her mother, whose hand he 
held, listening delightedly to her father, who 
related past eveats of interest, or detailed plans 
of utilify calculated to assist the poor ana fos- 
ter the meritorious. Mary coxdd forget herself 
her hopes and wishes, in the contemplation oi 
benevolence or the activity of charity and pity, 
not less than love, which, when aided by fancy, 
gave her many a lovely vision, in which her fa- 
ther and Theodore appeared bom to act togeth- 
er for their own happmess and the advantage of 
mankind. She fondly looked into the face of 
her mother, and saw, or thought she saw, that 
Theodore was the object of her raminations 
also ; and the sweet complacency of her features 
led Mary to believe that their visions of the fa- 
ture resembled each other. 

Alas! alas! they were indeed only the illu- 
sions of love — the unbased hopes which contin- 
ually charm and delude the young— yet, who 
can say it would be wisdom to refuse their be- 
nignant influence, and thus rob existence of its 
shortest-lived, yet frequently its sweetest pleas- 
ures 1 



CHAPTER VII. 

Not thus had the day closed in peace to Theo- 
dore Dolgourouki, who, having seen his ven- 
erable k£isman safe home, returned into the 
crowd, in the hope that some happy chance 
might enable him to approach Mary— perhaps 
speak to her, or at least touch her garments m 
passing. She had looked (shrouded as he had 
seen her^ so pale and death-like, he had no 
doubt wnatever that her father had removed 
with her before the empress, expressly on ac- 
count of her health. "Ah! when," said he, 
" shall I be the protector to whom she must look 
for assistance m the hour of weakness % when 
shall I listen to her dear requests, and fly to 
obey them 1 How different would be the fond 
solicitude of love to the cold compliance with 
necessity, yielded by the stately Menzikoff!" 

Ever3rwhere the tall form and courteous bear- 
iiig of Theodore procured him the power of 
piercing the crowa ; but never did he catch a 
view of the lofty head and dark tresses of Men- 
zikoff, much less obtain a glance of the slight 
form of his daughter. In vain he traversed in 
every direction, pressed towards every carriage, 
and anathematized that universal similarity or 
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dcess, which had led him ta immmerable ialse 
GO&clusions : he returned to the house of the 
F^ld-msushal, baffled and disappointed, to nuni- 
liaie on aU possible evil, utterly unfit for society, 
l^et incapable of bearing solitude. 

He found two oflcers, who had waited on 
iPrin<;e Baziltch to know if he had any com- 
mands for his nephew or Count Ivan, as they 
were about to setTorwaid with a re-enforcement 
for the army, now in winter-quarters. Thej 
apologized for giving so short a notice of their 
intention, but said it arose from the circum- 
stance of Prince Menzikofi* having found, the 
night before, that the ground was in the precise 
state for travelling, on which he had given im- 
mediate Dotiee to every individual concerned ; 
had arranged all the Tnateriel, paid the necessary 
moneys into proper hands, forwarded supplies, 
cff the persons necessary to procure .them, 
through' the whole route, such persons being 
now eighteen hours in advance ; and therefore 
it wouM not become them, by any delay, to re- 
tard intentions of great importance to the gen- 
eral in command, and, of course, to his success. 

*' And this man," said the fiekl-marshal, " has 
been the very spirit, the commanding g^us 
of this solemn day ; nay, more—I firmly believe 
tiuit, like myself, h,e felt as he ought. He hon- 
oured the mighty dead; he felt, in the very 
depths of his heart, the gratitude due to the 
hajid which raised him and placed him on high, 
DLot only for his owp sake, but that of the people, 
among whom he dwelt, and for whom he la*- 
boured. Yes ! our loij^-headed minister, Qur 
diplomatic warrior, our arrajQger of solemn ob- 
servances, and gorgeous feasts, has this dav felt 
as a man ai^d a subject, even though burdened 
with the many cares^ as a mjjuster, he had so 
weU discharged." 

"Please your highness," said the officer, 
tjxiiidly, <' he ought to feel kindly every day, for 
surely he is the j&ppiest of £^ers ! I wa^ closes 
beside him as he led out the young princess, 
who i^ppeared, in my eyes, a kind of veiled 
angel ; and her voice seem^ sweeter than all 
the music, as she said, < Oh! how happy it will 
make dear mamma to see us return to her, in- 
stead of going to the palace.' " 

Theodore, narasj^ed as., his spirits had been, 
looked up to the speaker with a smile, and, in a 
very cordial maimer, desiied him to present his 
duty to his fether immediately on his arrival at 
the camp. The officer took his leave, much im- 
pressed with the urbanity of the speiaker, who, 
so soon as the door was dos^ on him, relapsed 
into that air of melancholy his eulogium on 
Mary had momentarily interrupted. He was 
not one of those young men who think an aged 
relative of little importance, and leave him to 
his own painful reflections or observations un- 
noticed ; this the good old officer well knew, and 
truly sympathizing with one he loved so aflec- 
tionately, after a short space, ia which Theo- 
dore vainly tried to rally, he thus addressed 
hiin: 

" You have been struck to-day with the so- 
lemnity we have witnessed, my dear Theodore ; 
more especially, probably, with the emotion 
evinced oy gray-headed warriors like myself; 
beyond this your feelings could not be touched, 
since you can have little personal recollection of 
the emperor, and even that little would not be 
fiivourable. I, therefore, impute your present 
suffering to the recollection of your father, who 
is more especiallv brought before your n^ind's 
eye by the visit or young Chichikoff. I cannot 
lie surprised at your uneasiness, for your affec- 



tions axe ardent, and must naturally rest ask 
your only parent; though, I confess, he has 
never been to you all he ought since you lost 
your mother. Your independence, as to money 
matters, awoke his jealousy. Russian fathers 
(perhaps all fathecs) desire to retain their sons 
in bondage." 

" If 'my father desired from me only the obe- 
dience 01 reverence and affection, dear uncle, 
most gladly would I devote my time and my 
estate to Ms service ; but the very circumstance 
of my beinff his son, and bom to represent the 
Dolgourouki, compels me to act decidedly. 
That path oi ambition which he prescribes to 
me as ensuring greatness, I deem too narrow for 
any noble spint to walk in by choice ; therefore 
I will not n'ead in it, since God has given me 
the means of refusing it. It may be Ivan's 
policy, perhaps his duty, to sacrifice his best 
days to the duties of the battle-field, and render 
his fine talents si:^ervient to gaining a purpose 
or a place ; he and many others may oe compel- 
led to yoke themselves to thai statu-carriage, 
which to-day draws a benefactor, to-moirow a 
tyrant; now scatters plenty, now speads de- 
struction; but to whicn, when once harnessed, 
he must continue attached, distributing the evil 
he foathes, and, finally, sinking under the oblo- 
quy he has only half merited." 

"Generally speaking, my own views are 
much the same with yours, and I consider your 
intentions excellent; but, so strangely are we 
constituted, so impossible is it that we should 
stand alone, or act alone, that I must own your 
scheme for future life appears more calculated 
for virtue than happiness— for the good of others 
than yourself: ana, dear Theodore, you cannot 
wonder t^at I desire to see yqu in that state of 
felicity you deserve. If your heart pines after 
your father, and the glory he is seekinpf, I would 
have you join him, after all; anjlhmg rather 
than see you, my brave boy, thus bowed down 
by causeless sorrow." 

The tender tones in which the good old prince 
accosted him, the mistake under which he evi- 
dent laboured^ and the natural ingenuousness 
of Theodore's nature, combined to melt his 
heart, and enable him at once to throw its every 
feeling and desire open to the views of the ven- 
erable man. He had heard him speak highly 
of "Menzikoff, and observed a smile of calm ap- 
probation sit. on his countenance when Mary^s 
eulogium w^ pronounced: and he now poured 
into Uie ears of fourscore the fond encomiums, the 
treasured griefs, of a lover at three-and-twenty. 
Forgetting alike the prejudices of his age, the 
pride of Ms family, the utter improbability that 
his fears or his devotion could be properly esti- 
mated, or even compxehended, by the noary lis- 
tener, nc eagerly related, not only every incident 
wMch had occurred between Mary and himself 
since the hour when he first beheld her, but ev- 
ery emotion of his heart arising from her looks 
and words. The sluices of his soul were open- 
ed ; his eloquence was overpowering ; and it fell 
not on the frozen earth, or the sandy desert. 
They are only read in one portion of human na- 
ture, who think that age destroys the sensibility 
or impairs the philanthropy of a good and pious 
heart : there is many a glowing aflection beneath 
a snowy brow, and the energy of kindness may 
be read in a wrinkled mien. 

Of course, the fears of Theodore were min- 
gled with his confessions, and he touched upon 
me character of Menzikoff with less of compla- 
cency than his aged relative had done before him, 
protesting, at the same time, that the father of 
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JDSaxf had a right to egqfiect lor bee the In^^t 
destiny. Prince Baziltch thought no higher 
could be expected for any d»ughter of Eve than 
the beloved vouth beibre him ; but he did apt the 
less conclude that Menzikoff would refuse hin^, 
if only to revenge the peipetual aspersions, with 
which every other member of their family, save 
themselves, had ibr y^ais cast. on his conduct 
'and his person ; and, in reply, he drew so. vivid 
a picture of the urobable conseouences to Mary 
or Theodore's oner of his hand, that the youi^r 
man started up, and declared a resolution " to 
set out directly for the arn^, and adventure free* 
ly a life no longer worth preserving ^r himself, 
but which should never be rendered the naediuin 
of misfortune to Mary." 

"Fy, fy, Theodore! your impetuosity will 
catise her more suffering than her father's dis* 
posal of her hand to anoJdier. Do not break the 
heart of her you desire to bless. Know I trust 
you will marry her i and since the whole world 
must see the justice of your claims, Menzikoff 
will accede forgiveness, though he would deny 
consent." 

" Forgiveness ! then you would have me per- 
suade Mary to fly with me to another country V 

" I see no other way, though it seems strange 
iuivice at fourscore, and Maiy wouJLd say it was 
that of a dotard; but, indeed, Theodore, it is the 
result of close observation, made hy a man who, 
unblessed by marriage ties, and feekng in himself 
the power to enjoy th^m, has been accustomed 
to mark the effect of sudi ties on others, while 
he mourned the want of them himseUl Men in 
Russia, generally speaking, marry the woman 
whose bSauty, for the present, they prefer; but, 
having little refinement, and no idea of the worth 
of woman's heart, they seldom, afier marriage, 
take the trouble to win it, and very rarely is it 
theirs at the time when the law has given them 
the person, because the father is the only individ- 
ual with whom (he affair is arranged. Women, 
therefore, of sweet disposition and high intellect, 
who deserve to fill the happiest statioiis in soci- 
ety, may be seen, on every side, suffering from 
a thraldom destructive to their happiness, and 
.frequently to their morals. I would avert from 
the sweet girl whom you love this fate, for which 
it is evident her father decrees her. Y<m would, 
in time, get the better q£ your early disappoint- 
mentj but^— " 

" Oh, no, dear sir! I never should. I hav^ 
loved only Maiy, and I can love no other." 

"You believe so» undoubtedly, and I grant 
you will never love another so well ; but do not 
persuade yourself to insist on this poJAt, for it is 
an error, as my history might prove ; but to this 
I shall not refer yo^, fcr it is impossible to per- 
suade any young man that an oU ruin like me 
ever resembled himself, either in person or pas- 
sion ; let that pass. You must not go to the ar- 
my now, for tne war halts in a manner some- 
what embarrassing. If victory followed your 
appearance, as at Dagesthan, your father, though 
a brave and skilful general, would be reflected 
on. If the present dilemma, continued, the whole 
race of Dolgourouki wouklbe condemned as in- 
'Competent." 

"What then shall I dol Remain in Peters* 
burgh, meet Mary at court, and only there, where 
every glance might be observed, every word re- 
peated; where the very beatings of a heart so 
mil as mine might be counted r* 

" No, Theodore ; this is placing yourself on 
^the wheel, and giVing every fool the power to 
stretch you. Take my advice. The emiaress 
itas given you leave to travel ; you have. lefl you: 



estate in ga0d hands; wI^notaiendafewxnoDtts 
with your frieads in Q«rmaiiyf by which means 
carious eyes and idlatalkers will be diverted fiou 
you and your afaics.; and, above all tUngs, Men- 
zikoff, saved from susnicion, will be in no harry 
to dispose of a. daognter so young as Mary. 
Time is.everythiAg, in your case ; gain that, and 
you gain all it may bring. Believe me, the im- 
patience pf youth is as much its.eixor as the 
caution of age." 
' " That is true, sir; and, could I see my re- 
ward, I could wait with Jacob's persevenmoe; 
but when a. look, a line, is invaluable, how can 
I renounce them 1" 

" Pshaw ( be not a boy; forego the shadow, 
and you may gain the substance. I will watdi 
Mary for your sake^onow young, and attend 
balls and breakfasts. I can dictate my letters 
in French, which my secretary does not under»- 
stand» but makes a shift to wnte; the labour of 
decip^ring his spelling will do yon ^[ood. As^* 
thing is better than the inertness ot de^Mir, or 
the fevei: of anxiety. I must have you better, 
dear Theodore, indeed I must But I will s9iy 
no mofe now; I mvist go to bed." 

"To bed! dear, nobte, generous old mani 
Long may the hogr be amitod which will asake 
thy bed in the dustl And thou wilt watch, nay, 
wfh court my Mary for me ! Into whose hands 
can I commit her with so much safety as thine { 
for how often has she spoken of thee with afieo 
tioa. Well, then, it shall be so. I will go, amud 
MenzikoC shall know that I am gone. Poof 
Mary l surely this is haid <m her." 

The field-marshal had vanished before Theo- 
dore began thus to soliloquise, and it was found 
that the various excitements of the day had been 
so prejudicial to him, thai several days followed 
in which Theodore would not leave him ; but 
his retirpmeni enabled him to arrange every cir- 
cumstance connected with his 'future joomey, 
which was generaUv spoken of as one (^dura- 
tion. Count Sapieha^ observing how pale and 
abstracted his young friend ^f^)^red, urged him 
to s^t out, fully believing it was necessary for* 
Ms health, and undertaking to break the matter 
to Mary, which he could not do for the present, 
as she was in close attendance on her mother, 
whose confinftmffTt w«i expiected in the follow- 
ing month. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The Princess Menzikoff, constantly subject to 
that anxiety which deranges the health of even 
the strongest, in due time gaxre her husband aan 
other daughter ; but this proved so terrible a trial 
to her strength, that she was left for many weeks 
in a state of immineait, though not iminedlate 
danger. All the dau^ter was at this time so 
completely awakened in Mary's bosom, that the' 
sorrow sfate hadsuffeiod, under the idea of The- 
odore's removal to a distsfit country, was in a 
manner forgotten; and, great as her comfort 
would have been in reoeiving from him those- 
dear, invaluable letters, which might have sooth- 
ed her inquietude, she yet had a consolation in 
knowing that all her energies and her soUoitudB 
were directed to one object and one end; and 
she fondly hoped her mother wonkl be granted 
to her payers, flrmly believing that, but for the 
renunciation of each other, sSkd practised br 
herself and Theodora, her fragile tennre on tin 
must have given wa^ at this eventfal period. 

But to her cai^s for her mother's henlth i 
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Moa added feais for her filler's wel&re, and 
8ttffi:riiigs firom his temper. He had yentnied to 
lemain at home the first ten dajs of hia wife's 
confinement, considering himsea to be more than 
ever confirmed in the good graces of his sover- 
eign, and belieying that eren his most virulent 
enemies would take his part, and comment on 
the wisdom of the empress in her late decision, 
by that means beeommg eulogists of the man 
she defended. What, then, was his surprise and 
mortification, to find Count Devrier actually In 
Um palace, and to learn from the attendants that 
he luid been there veiy frequently during his ab- 
sence! 

The truth was, that Countess Devrier loved 
her husband ahd her brother also. She had no 
other relation, save Menzikoff; in the world, and 
she was the mother of two fine boys, whom he 
mieht raise to distinction or endow with fortune ; 
and she sought, by every possible medium, to 
efinsct a reconciliation between two persons so 
necessary to her happiness and the welfare of 
her family. She thought the present a good 
time for her purpose (though many would have 
been of a contrary opinion). " My husband," 
said she, *< has had it in his power to alarm the 
prince; therefore, he will pereeivf that such an 
enemy may be valuable when converted into a 
iriena; and, as he has not therefore actually in- 
jured him, no bar remains to prevent- their 
union." 

The empress's motto on all occasions was 
"peace and gRodrWill," and she yields to these 
pleaded reasons because she loved the speaker, 
and remembered Uie time when Peter the Great 
had favoured the suit of her husband. When, 
therefore, Menzikoff was announced, she pre- 
pared to enter on her task of conciliation with 
all the kindness of her nature, but with less pen- 
etration than she frequently displayed. 

Contempt, bitter, unmitigated contempt, was 
the passion called into action by ^s overture, 
and wh|eh even the presence of his sovereign 
was not able to control. " What!" said he; 
"can Count Devrier, who has, for year alter 
year, never failed to deride my counsels and 
thwart my measures, and who has crowned a 
long course of injury by a base accnsation,«does 
he condescend to ally hiniself with the man he 
sought to ruin i or is this a new ruse, to efieet 
by stratagem that which more open wickedness 
could not perform ! Youp-majesty must pardon 
me if I decline farther acquaintance with one it 
is my misfortune to know akeady too well." 

" I had hoped. Prince Menzikofi*, your sister 
might have prevailed, even if your sovereign — " 

" Pardon me, madiim, there is only one wom- 
an living to whom I owe allegiance, and I trust 
she will not doom her servant to the society of 
impunlshed felons. Will your majesty permit 
me to retire 1 my wife is yet a sufferer." 

" Pray go ; I grieve for ner sickness sincerely. 
I am ill myself— no one knows how ill." 

With his blood still boiling in his veins, and 
every moment threatening to overleap all forms, 
long as he had been in tluit habit of self-control 
which is the virtue of courts, Menzikoff answered 
with little sympathy and less ceremony, and left 
the Presence in a rude and hasty manner. In 
his present mood, every eye he met wore a 
glance of defiance or of pity: one seemed to" re- 
gard him with looks of covert malignity, another 
with ill-concealed exnltation or palpable con- 
tempt. The passions raging in his own heart 
he concluded to be actuating those df others, and 
directed as much against himself as he was 
i^ainst DeVrier. He hesitated aa to ivhilher he 



should return home or not, being assured that^ 
in his present state of perturbation, he could not 
be the companion of nis wife's solitude : and 
yet. who else could sooth his sorrows and molli- 
fy nis resentment 1 

" I can tell Mary what lias happened. I can 
prepare her for what is to follow," passed througrh 
nis mind, and "home" was the word to his at- 
tendants. 

Mary was extremely sorry to perceive her fa- 
ther suffering from contending passions, and be- 
came horror-dtruck when the labouring tempest 
that shook him poured forth, like a volcano, iik, 
words of burning hatred on all whom he had 
Seen at the palace, not excepting the empress,, 
whom he termed "ungrateful and imbecile — a 
reed that eveiy knave might play upon— a worth- 
less woman—" ^ 

" Stay, stay, dear father! your anger must not 
make you nnjust to our dear kind friend, the 
empress, who may have been wrong, pernapa 
veiy wrong, in seeking to bring you and my: 
uncle — I mean Count Devrier — together; but 
she meant it for the best, imdoubtedly. Do not 
let her mistake make your misery. She oflea 
sayB 'Forget and Poi^ve,' and was trying to 
make you act upon her maxim towards hinu 
If that is impossible, at least show it towards 
herself; for you are certain she meant well, as 
she always does." 

" You talk like a child ; you know nothing of 
courts nor their miers — ^those gilded puppets^ 
nxoved by hidden strings, which the most worth- 
less can draw when mey are acquainted with 
the humours of their royal automatons. Let 
Count Devrier become domiciled at Peterhoff, 
and my ruin — ^ay, utter and irretrievable ruin — 
will follow as a thing of course — malgri all f 
have done for the country and Catherine. Nay„ 
there are more surprising things than that I 
should be banished to Siberia; and then, per- 
haps, even you, in spite of your romantic taste 
for mercy, may think which of the two it had 
been better to preserve— your fhther, or the hus- 
band of your whimpering aunt." 

Mary had seen enough of her father's temper 
to know it were well it should have vent in his 
own house and on his own daughter (however 
unoffisnding), therefore she was willing to en- 
dure the torrenflthong^ desirous to turn it aside,. 
if possible. As she did not think it in the slight- 
est degree probable that the empress could ever 
forsake her father, and the allusion to his sister 
instantly communicated the idea that Countess 
Devrier had been the sole cause of restoring her 
husband to the good opinion of the empress, she 
answered, with a kind of playful gravitv, 

" Dear papa, your daugnter is not qufte $o ro- 
mantic as to "fancy an)rtlung so utterly improba- 
ble can arise as your projected journey. Our 
sex are proverbial for ncldeness, but it is quite 
beyond my faith in changes to expect Peter the 
Great's widow will sencl his favoupte and her 
own best friend to Tobolsk, esjyecially with- 
in a month of her proclaiming his integrity to 
the world, and taking upon herself the expenses 
attending what might be termed his mistake. I 
will not believe, however bounded the judgment 
of woman may be, that she will jjrefer the man 
she has openly termed * malignant in his designs, 
and frivolous in his arguments ' to him whom 
she has owned for her best friend, as maid, wife, 
and widow." 

" Then why admit the serpent to wind through 
the halls, and bask in her presence •?" 

"Because she has the power of forgiveness,^ 
aaiul thought yoti had it" ^ ^^Mr> 
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**Sh6 is mistakien; whom I hate I avoid see- 
ing — for I would forget both them and their 
errors if I could; but I have no notion of suc- 
cumbing to old saws any more than to canting 
priests. Had you done your duty-— had you 
seconded my wishes while the em|>ress was just- 
ly angrv at this man, by influencing her xnind, 
he would have been removed before this time far 
enough. I should neither have seen him rear 
his crest to insult me, nor haye dreaded the ven- 
om which at this very moment hg poisoning my 
reputation, perhaps endangering my life. Think 
you it was for nothing I sent the Dolgourouki 
sofar firommel" 

The "quick and eloquent blood" of Mary 
rushed to her cheek ; her powers of speech were 
anested, and she could omy say, in a low voice, 
"The Dolgourouki 1" 

** Yes ; the proud, the ancient, tiie ambitious 
Dolgourouki, the * lords of the sovereign hand !' 
Did I not send Ba2iltch and Ivan to Persia— not 
merely because T know they foil my measures, 
bnt' tbiat I felt they would be a blight to my eyes 1 
The elder is a slave to forms, and will omy fight 
as his £BUher fought before him ; so the war went 
to sleep comfortably in his hands, till the year 
went by which placed the empress on the throne. 
I have now sent reinforcements which will rouse 
it Ivan I was veiy glad to get rid of in the 
same way, for he has the |seiudices of his fam- 
ily and not their principles : he is wily, patient, 
and persevering — a perfect Jesuit in his heart, 
and a French courtier in his manners; hand- 
some enough, and aspiring enough, to seek a 
royal hricte; but he will Sod himself checked 
if ne looks to Elizabeth— the * strong hand' will 
not seize that golden apple, I can assure him." 

Mary at once hoped and feared her father 
would pounce on Theodore ; but, being utterly 
unable to pronounce his name, she could only 
say, ** I know nothing of his father." 

** I know only that he would send me the bow- 
string to-morrow if he could. The old prince is 
an honest man, of noble sentiments and most 
Tiituous conduct. Dolgourouki, as he is, I hon- 
our him; and the young Theodore, notwith- 
standing his German notions of retirement and 
philosophy, is a very worthy fellow— by-the-way, 
ne has set on again to ramble, which is as well, 
f«r I wish not to be his enemy, and could not be 
fais friend, of .course." 

Mwy faltered out, "Why not, dear father^" 

" Wnat a question I Does he not belong to 
the brood I hate, and who hate me 7 Did he 
not pay you somewhat of those attentions girls 
are often misled by (and which I could not, at 
that juncture, repel, being overwhelmed with 
negotiations), and then fly ofi" to his mother's 
estate, to build factories and civilize serfis? 
'TwBs well he did, for I want no farther quarrel 
with the magnates of that mighty house— my 
daughter's destination is fixed." 

The last words were spoken in a tone which 
completely silenced Maiy; at the same time, 
they convinced her that many which he had 
uttered indicative (as she thought at the time) 
of suspicion respecting Theodore, had been 
without any meaning but that which her own 
conscience had assigned them. For the present, 
she rejoiced that her father, though moody ana 
anxious, had talked away his rage, and, there- 
fore, her mother was likely to escape an inflic- 
tion which must have been injurious to her at a 
time when perfect tranquillity was necessary to 
her restoration. 

Thoueh Mary had afiected to think lightly of 
the enmity of Count Devrier, because she tzem- 



bled at her father's rage in the first place, and 
"was grieved by his forebodings afterward, yet^. 
during the whole of the ensuing night, she 
pressed a sleepless pillow, fearing that his tem- 
per had been so fkr exhibited as to have given 
his enemies an advantage over him that might 
be turned to account Though she shrunk with 
horror from the punishment her father would 
have drawn on Devrier, yet he was a man she 
both disliked and dreaded, and knew that for 
so many years he had openly avowed enmity 
against her fother, it was little likely his late 
concession could, have arisen from penitence 
for the past, or puro intention for the future* 
If he meant evil, might she not avert it 7 The 
empress was evidently attached to her, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, her daughter, loved her, a& 
girls at their season often love, with unbounded 
confidence and warm affection. 

The following xnoming she, therefore, prcv 
posed waiting on the empress, which her mother 
was glad to learn, as she thought she had been 
confined too closely with her; and her father 
approved, for he had occasion to see the empress 
on business, which had been blameably post- 
poned the previous day. " I will take you ta 
the palace,^ said he, " and then go forward to 
the chancellor's ; and I trust you wul find means 
for me to see the empress, without encountering: 
that basilisk, who yesterday made me play the 
fool very blameably. Should you find the em- 
press angry with me, Mary, perhaps you can 
sooth her» but if she insists on my receivings 
Devrier, desire her to give me an audience in 
private, and I will then give her such reasons — 
at all events, I will not see or submit to receive 
that man— no ! not for— for— i'* 

" Not for the sake of me and of your children, 
dear Menzikofi*?" said the princess, lifting her 
pale chesk from the pillow as he was standing 
near her couch. 

" No !" cried MenzikofT, in a voice of thunder^ 
which made both Mary and her mother ^tart in 
horror; but he quickly added, 

" Why will you ask a Question whjch com- 
pels sucn answer 7 As I love, so I hate— ^m^^ 
pehum^^ comUsnBfy. As I never foxget a benefit^ 
so do I remember an injury, and he has given, 
me a legion." 

Mary kissed her mother and set out ftiU of 
solicitude, and lUmost wondering how her father 
had so long retained his power in the palace,, 
and sensible that, after all, his footing must be 
precarious. As ne remained silent during their 
drive, which was not a long one (as they were 
for the present resident in St. Petersburgh), it 
was evident that he was correcting his temper,, 
and assuming the habitual complacency of his 
countenance; and Mary could not help tninking* 
how much wiser and nappier the path in life 
which Theodore had chosen must be than that 
in which her father had so long trodden; and, 
"very likely," she added, "it will be, eventually, 
moreusefiiL The bow that has been compelled 
to bend may, in a moment, break its bond, and 
revert to its old position ; but the progress of* 
improvement, gradually given in kindness, en- 
lightens the mind while it employs the hands, 
and enriches the cottage, and man increases in 
intelligence as he grows in stature, without even 
knowing how he received the impetus which 
gave him importance and utility." 

Poor Mary's reflections (which never failed' 
to introduce Theodore) were cut short by her 
arrival at the palace, where she was not sorry,, 
in the first pl^, to be received by the Princess 
Elizabeth, as she doubted not that she should' 
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«OQn learn team her: how her fiyther leaUy stood 
in. the eyes, of the empress. The royal vousg 
i^dy, however, had her own sorrows to relate in 
the tet place ; and they were of so serious a 
nature, tnat it was not likely she could think of 
court intrigues or mtoistenal quarrels, for her 
beloved and amiable mother was the object of 
her extreme solicitude. 

"You know," said she, "the empress has 
long been unwell, and tihe increase in her size 
portends sickness that may be fatal ^ nay, the 
physicians declare it must be so, unless she en- 
tirely alters her mode of living, which we can- 
not persuade her to do. They wish her to live 
on animal food, plainly cooked, whereas she 
will touch nothing but confectionary ajod sweet- 
meats ; they prescribe a small quantity of cor- 
dial wine, and she drinks a great deal of Tokay, 
because it is sweet, and she is consequently 
thirsty. When the summer is come in, we fear 
sne will again sleep out of doors, as she did last 
year, because the emperor was not here to make 
her do right. I wish, with all my heart, your 
father could make her take proper care of herseu, 
as my lather did.'' 

" My dear princess, he has no right to urge 
the empress; indeed, I fear muph he gave £r 
offence yesterday." 

"No, he did not; but your uncle didl for, 
after the prince was gone, he said so ntany 
wicked thinsis, that-the Czarina was more ajj^giy 
than I ever knew her, for she commanded lum 
to quit her presence, yd aw^t her coiomands in 
iiis own house. When he was gone, she said 
he had proved lumself a wretch, and Menzikoff 
was quite r^ght to have nothing to say to him; 
therefore, I do hqpe, now, while he is more 
than commonly in favour, he will press upon 
her due care for her health. You, dear Mary, 
must do the same — ^for what would either you 
or I do without our dear, dear mothers f ' 

The empress now altered the room where the 
two fair young creatures, thus early introdup«l 
to the cares orlife, were seated; and, after kind 
inquiries respecting Princess Menzikoff had 
been made, and a regular detail of her own 
sjrmptoms given, the empress added, 

" Your mother's confinement has been a great 
loss to me, in so far as it kept your father at 
home, and I have, in consequence, been teazed 
by all kinds of people to talk about business, 
which they know I hate ;' but the worst of all 
was your aunt, Countess l!>evrier. She came 
•crying — and I cannot bear to see tears, you 
know — so I acceded to her request, and tried to 
make things up with your father. Well, child! 
he went off very augiy, just as he used to do 
with your mother, only he did remember who 
he was speaking to — he did remember that." 

" I am exceedingly sorry. I beseech your ma- 
jesty, indeed — indeed — I beg, most humbly, your 
majesty's pardon," said Mary, clasping her 
hands, and bending in a supplicating posture be- 
fore the empress. 

i " Don't say a word about it, Mary," said the 
good-natured queen ; " I did not mind it at all, 
I know what men are, and what airs the best of 
them show off now and then. I've seen him 
worse, years ago, when your mother wa* as 
beautiful as an angel, and as good, too, for any- 
thing I know, so I thought nothing of it— 'twas 
gone out of my mind the next minute;, but your 
uncle wanted to take advantage of it-— he want- 
ed me to turn away, nay, even to ruin, my friend 
and minister. He is a wicked man, and must 
think me a fool to listen to him. You must nof 
blame me if I ordered him to keep his house^ 



and sent a fonple of goaxdnacft to see he did 

it." 

Mary, greatly relieved, tried to speak of her 
father's gratitude, and the sorrow he had felt the 
preceding evenins in the sense of erroi^ 

"Yes, yes! I knew he'd be sorry; but the 
wickedness of one man had made me forget the 
weakness of the other. I dare say he would be 
angiy at that word if he heard it. No matter! 
'tis a proper word; pets are weaknesses, but, I 
fear, all noen are subject to them; 'tis a lucky 
country that is ^vemed by a icomon, for, though 
she may have faults, they axe never such great 
ones as men's are. She neither goes ]to war for 
pleasure, as men do, nor spends Targe sums for 
mere nonsense, nor .forgets the sufferings of the. 
poor^ nor ventures to think God made men for 
her to oppress, and so on. No, no, women make 
good sovereigns 1" 

" May my dear country prove the truth of your 
majesty's assertion for many a year !" said Mary, 
devoutly and ardently. 

" Thank you, my good child," said the em- 

Fress, tendeny kissing her cheek ; " at all events, 
will try to live; and you may tell your dear 
parents that I mean to benefit my health by be- 
coming their visiter, for at least a fortnight, at 
Oranienbaum, whither they will go^ of course, as 
soon as your mother can remove. I^ the course 
of the tune, I shall be godmother to your little 
sister, who must be called Catherine. As th.ere 
is plenty of room at Oranienbaum, I shall bring 
my daughter and the archduke, who, I trust, will 
improve much with so well-educated a boy as 
your brother; indeed, I wish him, also, to be 
well acquainted with wm.** 

As Menzikoff in the first place, received all 
this good news u-om his daughter, he conceived 
that she had shown extraordinajry abilities in so 
managing the temper of the empress as to sain 
what he held to be a triumph in the eyes ca all 
the nobility, as well as a complete reproof to the 
man who nad so lately been a false accuser, and 
now a subtle designer, against him; but even 
of Devrier he now thought little — the glory tJnat 
awi^ted him in the visit of the empress obliterar 
ted even his plans and wishes for veiweance. 

From this time, the health of the princess was 
watched most anxiously, not only nom It natu- 
ral desire for her relief and that of the empress, 
whose health grew constantly worse, but m or- 
der that the display intended might be properly 
considered and {arovided for. The first breaith of 
summer had an immediate and ha^ipy effect on 
the invalid, who became extremely aesirous to 
obey the wishes of her husband, and removed 
before she ought to have doiie to the palace of 
Oranienbaum, under the idea that she should 
gain strength from the salubrity of the air, while 
she could also listen to her happy consort's plans, 
or assist his intentions by her advice. 

Artificers of every description were now em- 
ployed in decorating the gardens by temporary 
erections, required lor various purposes. Deli- 
cacies for the table of every description, and in 
great abundance, were sought in every direction ; 
and food, of a more substantial character, brought 
forward in such quantities, that the palace re- 
sembled a castle preparing for a siege, and the 
neighbourhood said that Prince Menzikoff had 
mistaken the Oranienbaum, meant for his pleas- 
ure in summer, for the Oranienburgh,* which he 
exjjQccted to maintain him the year round. Mu« 
sicians were sent for to a greiat distance, and en* 
gaged at enormous expe nse, to add to the pleas- 



* Cfttberina poanittMl him to build th« town ai Otuuen- 
biu|lH audi ux tlift MkAbiUAta.-*$a« **HBMma^ Tx^ni|8.>* 
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<ii«8 oCtfae entBittanment, ior every Eassiaa has 
«il ear for musie; ai^i Peter himselj^ had ear- 
ateatiiy desired to render dus chaming art as le- 
<ned as it vas general among his subjects. 
Jtf eazikoff knew that fiiends and ^emies, re- 
Jfixrmers and opposers, the old Hetman and the 
fiew nohle, would alike be charmed by the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, and the warblings of those 
axre&s who bevlich the world as much in the 
eold regions of the noith as the sunny realms of 
Iheir native Italy. * 

As the empress had expressed a wish to arziTe 
at Oranieabaum at least three days before the 
grand /^ in oxder that she might see the prep- 
arations omade for it, Princess Mensikofi^clared 
her inteafeioa of remaining in seclusion until her 
arrival, a determination the prince much ap- 
proved, observing " that she could see his vari- 
ous coatriTaaees, and judge of the effects to be 
produced,, in company with the empmss; and, 
~ meanytime, Mary and Ulrica would he found to 
him very good substitutes for their delicate moth- 
er." 

SeajToelv had the words he&n spoken, and the 
busy speaker departed, when a minitster of reli* 
g«on was announced; and, as such guests were 
ilws^ held sacred in the ^es of the princess, 
die immediately began to recall her words, and 
observe, ^'that such a visiter could not possibly 
be injurious to her." 

Mary thoughl otheiwise, but the servant had 
ahready taken the ms&at of the princess to the 
adxnission of the stranger ta her houdoir ; great 
was her surprise when, on the entrance of the 
akinister, her mother, starting from the so&, ex- 
claimed joyful^, 

" Ah I dear firukenthal, is it possible I am so 
happy as to see you 1 My children^ behoM your 
Other's earliest finend^I may say too, certainly 
his best, and, I trust, his dearest friend;" then, 
taming ^^ain to the clergyman, she «aid, ** Wel- 
come f welcome, dear Brukenthal, once more ! 
how very long it is siaee we have seen you I" 

" True, dear madam," replied the venerable 
masa.; '^ twelve years have passed over us both 
^Hnce we met laist^ and our path in life has ne- 
cessarily been very different ; the poor Lutheran 
pastor of a simple eountry c<mgregation has no- 
thlDg in common with the ruler of a mighty peo* 
pie. Nevertheless, these are certain memories 
and afiections which will always bind me to the 
prince, though I casnot expect such recollections 
and &«lings obtain such influence with him. 
For this I blame him not; his time and his 
thoughts are unavoidably claimed by the great 
and pressing business of nis life." 

"J^ot entirelv, my iriend, for h^ remembers 
you ofien; and has told all his children ($ave 
this babe) of Uie kind and wise voung friend 
who, although only three years okfer than him- 
tself, tau^t him the va^ue of knowledge, and so 
prepared him for his future acquisitions — " 

" This, then," cried Mary, joyously, " is the 
good 'Feorowitz, who savea up peimies to buy 
writing materials, and taught my mther accounts 
by figures made on wooden pegs* Oh, how de- 
lighted, dear sir, he will be to see you !" 

" That is not quite so certain, &ir girl ; so 
&r as he remembers me, his thoughts towards 
me are as much those of anger as love. At the 
time of his own elevation, he named me as his 
iriend to the emperor, who gave me a place in 
his army, and promoted me beyond my merits; 
but, on learning my love for books and a qui- 
et life, kindiv gave me an appointment about 
court, for wnich my taste and my principles 
rendered, me unfit, so that I held it but as a 



MoleBdid bondage. During a jouxaey to the 
Ukraine, a severe illness madftme an object of 
pastoral attention to a pious Lutheran clergy- 
man, who taught me the Christiani^ which is 
of the heart I adopted his creed, resigned my 
situatum, and have t>een many years the pastor 
of an humble people, who love me, and to 
whom I am of service. With them I am hap- 
py, despite of jpoverty and seclusion; but, as 
there are many m the world whom I yet honour 
and love, I have taken a schoolboy's holyday to 
visit them. Should your father have fore^otten 
me-^" 

Mienzikofir entered as the word forgotten was 
uttered by the lips of his friend, in a voice once 
so familiar and so dear; he stepped hastily to- 
wards the tall, thin, pale man. whose high brow 
and intellectual countenance nad ab:eady struck 
his children with veneration, and exclaimed, 
"Ah! is it you, Brukenthal ? are you once more 
come to see me 1" and threw himself upon his 
bosom. 

ftThe contrast between the former friends was, 
at this moment, striking; for the prince, full in 
his person, singularly handsome, and most gor- 
geously apparelled, nushed with the conscious- 
ness of his fortunes, and looking forward to a 
position beyond them, showed nis proud ac- 
quisitions in his features and his gait; while 
Brukenthal, habituated to the meek bearing of 
a parish priest, humbled from principle, yet 
graceful from nature, and dignified fix)m nuU- 
tary command in early life, in his black and 
almost threadbare garments, conveyed the idea 
of one as much reduced as nis companion was 
exalted, and became singularly interesting to 
the discriminating eye. let his countenance 
was serene, his brow uuM^inkled, and his gentle 
smile was as manly as it was benevolent. 

"You must believe that I rejoice to see you, 
though I grieve, and am indeed mortified by 
your present situation, being so far below your 
merits," said the prince. "Had you continued 
in the national church, the highest honours she 
bestows had been yours long since ; 'tis true the 
empress loves and favours the Lutherans, but 
yet you are in a state of poverty." 

"very true I such poverty as your menials 
would think appalling.^' 

Menzikofffelt a pang of reproach pass through 
his heart — the friend of his childhood ought not 
to have known the pressure of penury, 

Brukenthal hastened to relieve the pain which 
overshadoweil the countenance of Menzikoff, and 
which rose, probably, from mingled feelings of 
anger towards both himself and the priest. " I 
adopted," -said he, "my religion from sincere 
conviction of its value, and I have never re- 
pented, for I have been independent and happy. 
Nay, more — I enjoy power (that great object of 
all men's envy when they reach my age)— yes ! 
I live amone an hoivest, faithful people, who re- 
vere me and venerate my words. But, surely, 
the man has no need to apologize for his situa- 
tion in life who is devoted to the highest, as 
well as holiest, of all services— the ambassador 
of the King of kings. 

" But, dear Menzikoff, let us talk of your- 
self; you have attained so high an eminence, 
have concentrated such a variety of places, are 
endowed with so many acquisitions, that really. 
I tremble—" 

Menzikofi* drew the hand of his friend through 
his arm, and proceeded to his own boudoir, say- 
ing, " that his princess was in much too weak a 
state to listen to any tirade beginning with so 
awful a word as ^emlflei" and ne added, '^you 
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"Were not wont to be so pnsilianimons; but I con- 
sider/car as the badge of your profession." 

"You have teim& me rash, many a time, 
Alexander." 

" Yes ! on the field of battle, where I have 
seen you brave death a thousand times, and 
where you twice saved me, almost by miracle, 
at the risk of your own life*, but we are both 
older since then. However, tell me now why 
you tremble." 

** Lest the very height at which you are arri- 
ved should — " 

" Pshaw ! you prophesied the same thing when 
I saw you last, yet nere I am !— yes, here I am, 
where never minister was before, in the palace 
of the Czars and its possessors. The fact is, I 
was bom for camps and courts; to govern is 
my vocation. Whit thought you of my mitroj)- 
olis, as you came through it, remembering, as 
vou do, when it was a dirty swamp 1" 

" I thought you had done wonders, and de- 
served immortal fame for your exertions, but I 
am still of opinion &at it costs more than it is 
worth, and that a city founded (as Peter himself 
Ihougnt once) on the site of the fishing suburb 
cf l^vogorod— ■" 

" No man has dared for years to speak of that 
scheme in my presence: the daily growtii of 
Petersburgh proves its folly; the present me- 
tropolis looks down on all Europe as on its ^- 
ture dominions." 

"And by the same rule, my choice would 
have not only looked but led, to Asia, which is 
the largest quarter of the globe, I ween; to say 
nodiing of its wealth and its greater congenially 
of habits and—" 

" What care I for its wealth or its extent 1 It 
is only among rnen that a man of my description 
desires to excel; the efieminate hordes or dis- 
tant Asia, or even its nearer and more worthy 
barbarians, are not the people I should choose 
to dazzle, or desire to subjugate. The ancient 
and warlike, the accomplishea and learned, must 
constitute the subjects of my future— I mean 
my sovereign's future empire." 

"You do, well to remember her, prince; they 
tell me she is ill, and that was the circumstance 
chiefly on my mind when I was about to say I 
trembled for your highness." 

" Call me Menzikoff, dear Brukenthal, as you 
were wont, but do not teaze me with predictions 
of evil ; as the minister of a religion which is the 
enemy of superstition, one would expect you to 
be superior to the saws and dreams of vulgar 
minds. If the prediction held good, that all 
who rise must fall, there could not be a success- 
ive dynasty in the world, yet we see them both 
at home and abroad. Such nonsense is unwor- 
thy of either of us. Come and look at my im- 
provements." 

The prince led the way into the gardens of 
his palace, and became, in a few minutes, so ut- 
terly absorbed in the business before him, that 
Brukenthal saw at once this was no time in 
which to impress on his mind the instability of 
human greatness, or the peculiarities of Russian 
politics. Long secluded from the area in which 
Ms Mend was moving, and sensible himself of 
the effect of years in restraining the enthusiasm, 
or taming the desires, of man, he saw, with 
surprise, not unmtngled with admiration, the 
faculties, still possessed in perfection by Menzi- 
koff, of keeping cool in the midst of confusion; 
of giving to the important or the trifling claims 
of me moment the attention precisely their due, 
and, by a just discrimination, preserving, in the 
minds of all around him, a sense of being prop- 



erly received and justly appreciated. Sinceiely 
as the good pastor had long desired that hi» 
friend should quit the hig^ place he occupied in 
the government of his countiy, abd by descend- 
ing, secure peace to the evening of his life, he 
yet could not forbear to think, that if ever man 
was bom to the station he fiUed, Menzikoff wa» 
that man. 

Leaving the minister to the objects of Ms mul- 
titudinous anxieties, wMch included the welfare 
of millions and the disposition of flower-beds^ 
Brukenthal attached Mmsdf to the society or 
the princess and her children, especially that of 
Alexander. Mary was usefril to ner father, and, 
of coursb, her presence much in demand; but 
so much was sne pleased with all she saw and 
heard of the revered and amiable pastor, that 
she earnestly entreated her mother to place be* 
fore him the story of her attachment to Theo- 
dore, in the hope that, sanctioned by his appro- 
bation, it might be at length placed, as it ought 
to have been from the first, under the eye of heF 
father. 

That father had been now, for some days, so 
especially kind to herself, so attentive to her 
mother, and considerate to all around him, she 
could not help believing that the friendsMp of 
his early days, thus happily renewed, had soft- 
ened and humbled his heart, rendering it per- 
vious to all the sweetest affections, and, there- 
fore, likely to yield in some decree to her wish- 
es, as well as to the reasons which Brukentha) 
might with propriety adduce on behalf of The- 
odore. 

Neither mother nor daughter had formed any 
idea of the warmth with wMch a man, usually 
so calm and scrutinizing as Brokenthal, entered 
into Ms mission, of wMch he confidently spoke 
as certain to be successful. It appeared that the 
village where he resided was at no great distance 
from Pozeck, and that the fame of Prince The- 
odore's good deeds had spread throug-ta every 
cottage in the place, many of which had beea 
indirectly benefited by Ms charity, or the instruc- 
tions he had tried to disseminate with so much 
liberality. The very name of one so young and 
MgMy connected, ttus devoting himself to the 
most patriotic pursuits, had become music to &e 
ear of our recluse, and Ms most trivial actions 
had, for many months, become of interest in hist 
eyes, and nothing less than « thorough knowl- 
edge of Menzikoff's former dislike of all the Dol- 
gouroukii could have prevented him speaking 
much of one whom he so entirely approved and 
honoured. 

It will be readily believed how completely 
these sentiments won on the good-will of Mary, 
whom the good pastor, in his turn, liked consid- 
erably the inore, from the merit of havmg in- 
spired Theodore with affection. Ambition in 
early life, and devotion in his latter days, had 
prevented Brakenthal from becoming himself 
enthralled by a passion wMch might hav^ added 
a little to Ms personal happiness, but woi:dd 
have so evidently impeded his. usefulness, that 
he had had the wisdom to check it in its bud, 
thereby leaving an overflowing fund of kindness 
in Ms bosom for all who needed it, in the holy 
exercise of wMch he received the consolation he 
imparted ; he was trasted as a fiiend, loved as a 
father, venerated as a teacher. 

Perhaps it is difficult for any human being to- 
live long in the exercise of even the gcnflest 
form of pa#er without becoming subject to ma- 
king a false estimate of it. Brakenthal, at least, 
did so ; he had been accustomed to mollify stab- 
bom fathers, or i^monstrate with fiowara chili* 
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dren, and thought himself capable of effecting 
mucn because lie had already been often suc- 
cessftilj but he forgot the great difference of the 
parties in question, and how entirely the argu- 
ments which demand attention in smiple com- 
munities are disregarded among the great and 
the diplomatical. 

Knowing the time of the empress's expected 
arrival, and having consented to stay one day 
afterward, at the earnest request of the princess, 
Brukenthal delayed to open his negotiation un- 
til nearly the time of his depaxture. This plan, 
he thought, was the more desirable, because the 
prince would have got nearly through his prep- 
arations for the royal guests, and he would nave 
also increased his own intimacy with the wish- 
es and expectations of a father who looked so 
high, but ne also resolved not to lose any fa- 
vourable opportunity which might occur when 
they were alone together. Mary, with terrible 
solicitude, the result of alternate hope and fear 
<Uie fdver and ague of the soul), bore with great 
difficulty the intervening time, sometimes mis- 
trusting the powers of the mediator, at others 
assured of his success, but never failing to feel 
** the fall force of an honest heartache." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The fortunate hour at length arrived. Men- 
zikoff found time to rest himself for an hour in 
his library, and to appear glad to see Bmkenthal 
already seated there. 

I " I am sorry you cannot stay to see my babe 
christened," said he: "my friend, it wiU be an 
imposing spectacle, I can assure you." 

" And one of great interest to me, though I 
enjoy it frequently ; of course, I mean that of re- 
ceiving a young child into the Church of Christ. 
Such a ceremony as that to be witnessed here, I 
never have seen, or am likely to see. Be assu- 
red^ I. shall remember your babe in my prayers, 
ana its weak mother also." 

"I^m sure you will, my dear Mend; and I 
tmst you win never be so long again absent from 
us. Occasions like this may occtu:, when you 
•will rejoice in our joy, and offer us congratulsr 
tions in person. What do you say, Bruken- 
Ihair 

" Perhaps, it your daughters were to many 
men whom I approved, my cynicism, as you term 
it, might so far give way, as that I should once 
more visit Petersburgh." 
' " I fear my girls would not approve ffotir taste, 
my friend." 

" I am persuaded, that if left to themselves, 
<hey wndd apjKOve my taste, for I am told the 
young men I select are as handsome as they are 
highborn and accomplished. I choose one be- 
cause I know, from ms actions, he is good; and 
the other simply because he is kis friend, and 
must, as such, be virtuous and well-informed." 

" I have no idea how you became acquainted 
with such men in regions so fer out of the world ; 
pray, who may your paragons be V* 

" The sons of Prince Lubitsch Dolgourouki 
and Count Sapicha." 

" I give you credit for most excellent choice ; 
and, the fact is, that I should be glad if the lat- 
ter would wait a year or two for Ulrica, as I 
should prefer him to any other Russian; but I 
have reasons for thinking Germany will eventu- 
ally provide her a husband. As to Mary, her 
fortune is decided, and will be great beyond her 
hopes ; for the present, neither herself nor her 
mother is aware of it.'' 



<< Then you will give her to Theodore Dolgoii- 
rouki. whom she tuready loves, and who is wor- 
thy 01 her, where she — " 

"Indeed, I shall do no such thing; her love 
and his worth have nothing to do with my de- 
signs, which I have brooded on ever since I saw 
you last. Read these papers from the court of 
Vienna ; this note received not an hour ago from 
the empress ; every Une will show you &at my 
plans are inevitably arranged, not only for Mary, 
who is marriageable, but Alexander, who is yet a 
boy. ^£ will be informed soon of the glorious 
destiny that awaits her, but I intend Ais education 
to be completed before I dazzle his mind with the 
honours he is one day to enjoy." 

" Are their affections never to be consulted 'i 
Must their happiness be the sacrifice of your 
ambition 1" 

" Brukenthal, I am a Ruslian father: I love 
my children, I have laboured hard for tneir ag- 
grandizement. I expect, in return, their obedi- 
ence. What would you more 1 Iimllbeobeyedf 

Brukenthal laid his hands on various papers, 
which he read, one after another, with great care ; 
and befbre he had finished the first that were giv- 
en him, others where handed forward by Menzi- 
koff. Every one tended to show that, for a long 
course of years, the ambitious, plotting favour- 
ite of Peter had been labouring to a certain end, 
for which purpose he had been conciliating dis- 
tant courts, coiiipromising various interests, sub- 
sidizing some, and threatening others, so as to 
render his pleas irresistible with the empress, 
who was thus taught to believe that, as he had 

E laced her on the throne, he alone could keep 
er there; and she had, within a very short 
space, and after long consideration, at length 
acceded to his wishes, and agreed to a twofold 
union of his children in her family. 

Every line that the good pastor read (and he 
read them all over ana over) confirmed him in 
the utter hopelessness of the case, and the delu- 
sive dream which had so lately possessed his 
mind, and showed, in the long vista of success- 
ive years, two young, lovely, and virtuous be- 
ings, diffusing unnumbered blessings to count- 
less multitudes, faded before him; and, pushing 
away the hated butjrrevocable documents, he 
suffered his head to fall upon his hands in all 
the stupor of sorrow and bitter disappointment. 

Menzikoff considered the sorrow of his friend 
indirect reproach to himself; and, after taking 
two or three tums in the library, ne drew near 
to him, and said, in a low voice, and widi a 
deprecating air, 

" You will say, why did I allow Mary to go 
to court, to see men there who might take the 
fancy of a young maiden, and cause her future 
uneasiness 1 I answer, tnat I did put off the 
evil day until the empress would permit it no 
longer; and that, from a stroke of ill-fortune 1 
could not foresee, this Theodore you speak of 
was, for the first time, present; they had both 
sense enough to see that each was superior to 
all which surrounded them, but the young man 
soon after retirpd to the estate where you say he 
is adored; and Mary, by remaining, has proba- 
bly forgotten him. That mournful shalce of 
your head says I am mistaken—" 

" Let it say more : that she never will forget 
him — ^never canj you have yourself given the 
reason why neither should forget the other — ^they 
each saw in the other a superior beiag.^' 

♦* In youth all impressioi^g^are evanescent, un- 
less supported by h«pe. Theodore has given 
up any he might once have entertained, and has 
wisely withdrawn. Mary must, do so, -and I 
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Should be glad if 7011 woaM tell her so ; but I 
am forbidden by the empress to tell her more ; 
therefore, I dare not." 

**Yoa ^renot; it cannot be Menzikoffwho 
dares not to do that which he surely ought to do." 

" I have spoken only the truth, Brukenthal, in 
saying I dareviats the empress is not only a kind 
and benevolent, but a good-natured woman ; nev- 
ertheless, she is an mvaMd, and, as such, sub- 
ject to caprice and fretfulness. She is now in 
the second year of her sovereignty, and has be-, 
come sensible of its stability ; and ii my enemies 
should gain a knowledge of my design, it might 
be overtnrown, after all it has cost me. Within 
a few weeks Count Devrier sought my ruin by a 
bold manoeuvre vdxh, the Duchess of Cfourland at 
the head; in a few more the Duke of Holstein 
may come forward in a quiet but more effective 
manner: the Dolgourou^is (with the exception 
of your romantic favourite) are always at work 
a;^ainst me. In showing them my wealth on 
this occasion, and my power with the empress, 
their intrigues will be removed so far in point 
of time, that I doubt not bringing my plan into 
execution before theirs can be brought to bear." 

" Poor Mary ! I wish I had never seen her, 
never wimessed her gentle kindness, her filial 
duty, her active charity — " 

** Believe me, Brukenthal, she has far higher 
qualities than those : her mind is as cultivated 
as her heart is affectionate; she has been in- 
structed in the art of government, and is not ig- 
norant of the many duties of a sovereign, nor 
can I doubt that the time will arrive when she 
will be alive to a noble ambition, and supply to 
a weak husband the^partner required for his peo- 
ple. My daughter is infinitely dear to me ; in 
giving her to my coimtiy, \ present it with an in- 
valuable boon ; nor can I doubt her happiness, 
seeing she delights in doing good." 

" Do not flatter yourself with the belief that 
she will live to do any," said the pastor, with a 
deep sigh; "girls of her age often die firom dis- 
appointments in love." 

"Yes; country girls, such as frequent your 
ministry, I grant, but not girls educated like my 
daughter; at all events, this risk must be run; 
if I can get over the firat two years, all will be 
well." 

As Men2ikoff spoke these words, he went out 
for the purpose of obe3dng a summons to inspect 
one of his temporary temples ip the garden. 
Brukenthal gazed after him so long as he was in 
sight, saying inwardly, " Can this man be a iar 
ther ? Is it thus that he deals with the child of 
that fair creature, who bore the reproaches of 
her kindred for his sake, bestowed on him her 
beauteous self and her noble fortune 1 Oh 1 Al- 
exander, Alexander, how art thou changed since 
the days of thy boyhood l—the days when, to ob- 
tain a scanty meal for a widowed mother was 
thv greatest earthly happiness ! and her thank- 
ful smile would send thee back, gladdened though 
hungry, to new labour : then thou hadst a heart- 
even yet thou hast one. I saw its workings in 
thy gasping speech, in thy affected scorn of comr 
mon feelings and common people ; but, alas 1 it 
will not avail to give thy child me youth she 
chose for his virtues, nor even to rescue herself 
from the hateful fate of enforced union with one 
to whom she can never be reconciled." 

Again he read the papers ; and, seeing clearly 
that the existence of^Menzikoff, as a minister, 
depended on his prosecution of his scheme; that 
no power to withdraw his daughter remained to 
him without sinking himself at once into the 
obscurity he above all things dreaded, and prob- 



ably adding punishment to nun, he prepared to 
tell Mary the worst, in hopes that she would be 
so urged to exertion by the pressure of pircum- 
stance, the shock would be oetter endured now 
than at any other time: and he determined to 
reach Theodore through the medium of his ser- 
vants, so as to persuade him to see Mary no 
more ; and by remaining abroad for some years, 
suffer the grief which could not fail to afflict 
them both to be softened down by absence. It 
grieved him deeply to assume the stem and in- 
flexible to one he held so dear; but the more he 
thought, the more he became certain that she 
had nothing to hope, and that^ therefore, her 
mind must be braced rather than soothed; she 
must be taught to exert her powers of endurance 
and acquiescence. Every Russian girl, in hum- 
ble life, is married by her father; m high li&^ 
by her sovereign. Mary was led to the altar 
between both; she had no chance for escape; 
nor would one parent, throughout all her native 
country, think of justifying a girl capable of de- 
siring to escape nonx &e eimobling distinctions 
of such a marriage as that which awaited her. 

But, however ne might reason upon it, the 
ffood pastor could not cease to feel it. The can> 
aour of Mary, the false hopee with which he had 
unhappily f«l her, the excellence of her choice|^ 
and the probability that her destination would 
be destructive to the happiness and projects of 
Theodore, and might inoeed unsetUe and ruin 
his character, passed rapidly through bis mind; 
and slowly and heavily fell his footsteps as he 
repaired to the boudoir of the prinoess, who ex- 
pected him with equal solicitude, bat less bppe 
than her ill-fated daughter. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Dfi AH Father Brukenthal,*' criedMaiy, fring- 
ing forward to meet him, " you walk very slow- 
ly, yet your heart would have sped quickly with, 
good tidings : you have not seen ^ly &ther ?" 

** Yes ! I have been alone with hii^ for ^ 
hour." 

" And did you venture 1— oh, no ! I see yout 
did not daze to speak." 

** Yea, my dear child, I spoke fiiUy and freely. 
Alexander Menzifcoff can n^ver be to me the 
terrible personage he may be to others." 

<' But I frar be has been unkmd to youl I 
am sure you are in grief 1" 

«* You are mistaLkeft--he was not unkind to 
me : on the contrary, he laid his affatrs and bis 
designs b^ore me with all the confldenee of our 
early tHendship ; neither is he unkind to you,. 
Maiy ; nevertheless, he eannot aecept of your 
Theodore as his son." 

"Was he angry 1 Did he rare at the Dol- 
gouronki 1 Did he — " 

" On the contrary, he was calm ; nay, more^ 
he spoke handsomely of Theodore, and allowed 
that your prefbrence was the natural result of 
his good qualities ; but beyond this preference^ 
which lie will never seem to observe, yon must 
not dare to go, for you are contracted to an- 
other." 

Mary's countenanee became pale with horror^ 
and she staggered towards a seat like one 
struck with death ; but, in another moment, her 
pale face was fluriied, and she eagerly eried 
out, 

« I have made do eontracf with any hnmaii 
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beiog, save Theodore, nor ever heard of any 
till now. If I were to be sold, like a Circassian 
slave, why was I not told of it before 1 Why 
was I educated to exercise ray judgment 1 — to 
believe myself an accountable being 1 — ^to hon- 
our virtue, and therefore love a virtuous man 1 
Why should an automaton be gilled with a sQul, 
and denied to exercise its most endeared per- 
ceptions 1 — and, of all other unhappy girls, is 
the daughter of Prince Menzikofi; the great re- 
former and improver of Russia, to be made a 
victim to those laws and customs both himself 
and his royal master have sworn to rend from 
the soil." 

" You rave, child, you rave ; but young hearts 
are slow to receive the lessons of sorrow ; and, 
under your present sense of disappointment, I 
cannot wonder at this ebullition ; I can only re- 
joice that your poor mother does not witness it.*' 
" She has lain down till your return, for her 
anxiety made her feel very poorly ; and now ! — 
oh ! I pray you, do not rend her heart as you 
have tortured mine — she loves Theodore as a 
mother.'* 

" Perhaps I love him better than her— so well, 
indeed, that I mean to make a pilgrimage to 
seek him, in order to persuade him that it will 
be well he should not return for many, many 
years." 

Every word the good man uttered fell on the 
ears of Mary like ^he funeral knell of all earthly 
happiness, and she felt astonished that any hu- 
man being, more especially a Christian priest, 
could inflict on a creature, so unofiending and 
so devoted as herself, tortures, which to her ap- 
prebensionfar outwent all the racks and knouts 
with which former sovereigns had tormented 
their victims. As the thought of the sovereign 
and his power passed her mind, she conceived 
the idea of throwing herself at the feet of the 
empress, and beseeching her interference to 
save her from any marriage projected by her 
father ; and this thought, which seemed to enter 
her mind like a beam from heayeUf she immedi- 
ately communicated to her friend. 

" The empress, in this afiair, is as much con- 
cerned as the prince, your father ; they com- 
bine to give you what they consider a most 
glorious and enviable fate. You can oppose 
neither of them ; therefore, it is alike duty and 
wisdona to submit— your father has been seeking 
this connexion for you many years; he has 
broodej over it, day and night ; he has educated 
you expressly for it^— he beUeves it will enable 
you to be a blessing to tens of thousands ; and 
conceives no human being can be miserable who 
can devote her life to making others happy." 

" Then I am to be given to some Polish prince, 
who seeks to be made a king, and weds me for 
my father's interest 1 — or, perhaps, some Ger- 
man sovereign, with territories half as entensive 
as our own bazars ; a standing army of three 
hundred men ; and an unfurnished palace, that, 
in case of siege, may shelter the whole popula- 
tion of his loving subjects 1 Pray tell me for 
what bluebeard I am reserved 1" 

"No bluebeard, nor blackbeard either, dis- 
tinguishes your future husband. Years must 
pass ere he claims your hand ; but be not the 
less assured that you are reserved for bun." 

" Years ! — ^then I wiU not despair, dear father ; 
let me again hear you say years must pass^ 

" No, nay child, I will say no more, lest I again 
deceive you ; it is enough that you know your I 



destination, and learn, as a dan^Mer and # 

Christian, to submit to it^-with yon the eaMs^ 
of life have begun eariy — ** 

At this moment Menzikoff rushed into the 
room ; his florid lace was Uanched to paleness, 
his eyes starting in his head, and both parties 
cried out, in the same moment, ** Heoteas ! what 
is the matter 1" 

" The empress hift been fired at, and the bnl^ 
let meant for her has dangerouidy wounded a. 
Swedish merchant — ^never did she go out before 
without me — fool that I was not to be witii ^er 
— it is the last time I dare allow her to stir — 
my horses are now saddling for my oongratala- 
toiy visit— who knows what the eWact may be 
on her health 1 I dread the consequences to one 
so weak and so soon alarmed — ^to me and mine». 
the death of the empress might be ruin ; ay, ibk 
stant, irremediable ruin." 

" Not so, dear Menzikoff; the heir of the em» 
pire is at hand ; the boy you have nursed and 
reared cannot be ungrateful ; but go, I beseeeli 
you, for unquestionably your presence is need- 
ed, both at the palace and in the etty. We w&L 
break the cause of your absence as gently as 
possible to the princess, who is now sleeping.*' 
" Yes, yes ; tell her the empress was not hrat» 
and the courier savs, ' not exceedingly alarmed* 
—do not tell her about Count Devrier — ^we must 
keep her from all subjects of trottUe, as far as 
possible.** 
" But what of Count Devrier 1'* said Mary. 
*' The empress has banished him to Siberia— 
did I not tell youl I had no idea poor Cath- 
erine had had sufficient spirit when I was not at 
her elbow. I knew not a word till now, but I 
shall bear the blame — yea, blame of every kind 
falls on the proud minister's shouMers ; the^ 
man who — '* 

Menzikoff went out while he was speaking, 
and, in a few moments, was galloping on the 
road to the Summer Palace with all the speed 
his Arab courser could supply, but his troubled 
countenance seemed still before those hearers- 
he had drawn from the contemplation of heart* 
felt and tender sorrows, to those which agitate- 
empires, and which had evidently shaken the 
iron nerves of Menzikoff in a terrible manner. 
Mary was the more sensible to his extreme agi- 
tation, because it was evident that it had caused 
bun to forget that which a revengeful spirit had 
led him so earnestly to desire. Devrier was* 
punished, yet Menzikoff could not rejoice. 

" Within only a little thne,** said Mary, after 
a long pause, " my father was angry with me 
for not exerting the influence he supposed me 
to possess with the empress against this unfor- 
tunate, though very blameable uncle. Thank 
God, I disobeyed him ! the groans of the wretch- 
ed man and his afliicted wife wound not my 
conscience, though they awaken my jMty— in a 
short time my father's vindictive fedings will be* 
appeased, and then the count will be recalled. 
Surely, if his first-bom child who has never 
thwarted him, never pursued him, as my uncle 
did, was to offend his sense of implicit obedi- 
ence, and refuse that share of a throne he has 
with mistaken kindness ensured for her, his heart 
would soon relent towards her; more especially 
when her choice, though not sanctioned by his 
consent, was in itself honourable beyond all ex- 
pectation, and such as a future sovereign may 
sanction. The dear empress, it is thought, can- 
not live long ; and when little Peter succeeds. 
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lie will coiaent to anything for a lamp of sugar- 
candy." 

Brokenthal was silent, but evidently atten- 
tive. 

"You speak not, dear sir — I have offended 
you by my wild complaints, my graspings after 
the hope which still eludes me. I am wrong, 
perhaps, even to think of myself when awful 
events are around me ; but what have I to do 
with kingdoms, when Theodore's heart is all I 
covet 1 Forgive me, forgive me, if, in my 
wretchedness, I talk as a wayward child — ^to 
whom can my breaking heart look, save to you 
who so lately promised me hope and comfort V 

As Mary uttered these words, she threw her- 
seAfon her knees before Brukenthal, aud looked 
up to him -with a countenance of most impas- 
sioned grief, blended with a kind of reliance he 
saw with bitter feelings of pity and disappoint- 
ment ; for the late agony and alarm, depicted in 
her father's countenance, had told him how 
great was his dependance on the stake for which 
he was now playing ; and that the loss of his 
daughter, at a time when her importance was 
^the highest moment, would not fail to involve 
him in difficuHies she could neither conceive nor 
avert, but might vainly lament to the end of a 
"wretched existence. 

Endeavouring, therefore, to control the agita- 
tion she manifested, and that which he also in- 
wardly felt, he raised her from her knees, and 
placed her on a chair beside him. "Mary," 
43aid he, in a tone of tenderness, " I pity you 
sincerely, but I also wish to esteem you — will 
^ou, by compeUing yourself to use your reason 
and religion on this most eventful period of your 
life, ensS^le me to do sol" 

"I will endeavour, indeed I will; but my 
brain is in confusion, my sorrow overpowers 
me, and the resolution I make one minute is 
forgotten the next." 

" Not so, princess ; though your sorrow is, I 
grant, excessive, yet your brain is busy with a 
thousand schemes ; and, if you had this night 
the power of eloping with Theodore, you would 
not show the virtue you formerly did, though 
the same cause still exists, seeing your dear 
mother is now in a precarious state. I wish 
to speak to you the more explicitly on this sub- 
ject, because no one knows your father, or his 
situation, so well as I do ; and I assure you, 
most solemnly, that such a proceeding would 
not only draw his deep and constant curses on 
your head, but bring down on him utter ruin. 
Think you that your mother would forgive youl 
How could she, when her only son, her daugh- 
ter Ulrica, and even her newborn babe, would 
be the sacrifice of your cruel folly 1 That you 
are a victim, I grant ; but no more of one than 
your sex in general ; for few indeed marry, as 
your mother did, the man they love. You have 
no ground of exemption in being more highly 
educated, since that very circumstance has 
taught you the importance of fulfilling your du- 
ties, the certainty of your final reward, and the 
acquirement of those accomplishments which 
amuse and enlighten the mind. Add to this, 
that, go where you may, you will soon be caught ; 
for both may, under any disguise, be by foreign- 
ers very easily discovered, and surrendered to 
the demands of your country and the indignation 
of your father, the death of your mother — " 

"Death of my mother 1" 

"Yes ! death, I repeat it— her pure spirit will 



not long linger in this trying scene; I am cerr 
tain she win be the victim of the passions of 
others. Oh ! Maty, let not a daughter's folly 
precipitate her removal. She is the guardian of 
the poor, the protrectress of her dependants, the 
alJayer of your father's vindictive passions, the 
tender mother of other children meriting her 
love as well as you. Let not her pure and holy 
spirit be dismissed by you, *her firstborn.' " 

With downcast eyes and an aching heart Maiy 
hstened to the counsels of the priest ; her reason 
told her he was right ; her love for her mother 
was awakened to very agony ; and although she 
could neither persuade herself to believe that 
Brukenthal could judge of feeUngs he had never 
known, or allow that her father had the kind- 
ness he professed, she yet held that it was her 
duty to resign her wishes. She was farther re- 
minded, by Brukenthal, of the unchanging antip- 
athy and enmity her father had so long nourish- 
ed towards Count Devrier (the husband of his 
only relative, a lovely sister), and the recollec- 
tion of this hatred alarmed her for Theodore. 
She lived in a country, and at a traie, when ter- 
rible punishments might be perpetrated on those 
who broke no law and meant no- harm, and 
where mercy was awarded to guilt and denied 
to innocence ; if the will of those in power was 
led to either purpose — under the full persuasion 
that there was little hope for her on earth, but 
a sure judge in heaven who would finally deliver 
her, she said, at length, in an unfaltering voice, 

" Assure my father I will not go hence ; there 
remains to us a means of reunion less danger- 
.ous, and eventually more certain, and which de- 
pends not npon man." 

"My child! my poor child!" said Brukenthal, 
with great emotion, and Mary saw with surprise 
tears rolling down his pale cheeks, and sdl the 
sterner lineaments of his fine countenance melt- 
ed, as it were, by the sorrew and pity he felt for 
one so young and innocent, yet so afflicted. 
Whatever he might think of the nature of hei 
grief, he yet could not doubt its reality or its 
intensity. He believed he had advised her weU, 
but of her ability to accede to that advice he 
could not judge, and, at all events, he saw the 
struggle must be dreadful. 

Mary repaired to her mother's apartment, but 
not, as was her wont in times of trouble, to 
throw herself into her arms and weep ; no, that 
mother's health and safety were now uppermost 
of all the contending ideas affecting her heart. 
Her countenance was pale, her features rigid ; 
she feared to speak, lest the pent-up agony 
should burst forth in suffocating tears, and she 
moved with noiseless step and, spectral air round 
the couch of her mother, who, unable to endure 
the anxiety consequent on the" late interview^, 
had retired to hide herself from the prying eyes 
of those employed in the palace. She had only 
to look at Mary, and read in her shrinking, suf- 
fering form that the termination of Brukenthal's 
mission had been fruitless, and probably pro- 
duced vindictive anger, reproach, and threaten- 
ing. A chill dread of the future crept over her ; 
and when she tried to rise and embrace Mary, 
her effort was powerless, and she sunk on the 
couch in a swoon — protracted so long, that her 
women pronounced her dead ; and her resident 
physician was eagerly sought for among the 
crowds now peopling the gardens. 

So soon as the princess could speak, she Ibr- 
bade those around to call her husband, and, after 
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holding the hand of Mary in hers, and assuring 
her that she was better^ and under her care 
iirouid soon be as well as sh^ was before t^ 
slii^t attadc Mary read her thoughts, and 
found in them an exhortation to patience, which 
she sought to practise, and pray^ to obtain ; 
but as to therefore dismissuig Theodora from 
the place he occupied in every emaiiation of her 
heart and mind, she dreamed not of it, for why 
s^oold she Attempt that which shebeiieved im- 
pessiblel 

The princess herself had, in this respect, as 
little hope for heir as she had for bei^lf. She 
believed Mury*s disposition resembled her own ; 
and, as she luiiid loved hot once, and never ceas« 
ed to Iov«, despite of t&oe and neglect, of an ei^ 
trangfed mind, and, at one period, of jealousaur- 
misings and Che indif^tion of a wouuded spirit, 
80 she supposed her dau^ter*s affection would 
anrvive, despite^ of her endeavours. She had 
observed in other young people that dissipation 
and a love of admiration fiequently cooled the 
ardour of a itrst attachment, and disposed them 
for listening to those prudent friends Who had 
inspired them with a.deshre to obtain the rank 
and fortune which would endUe them still to 
ehine in the gay circles they loved, or, perhaps, 
step iover'thd heade of rival beauties; 3ut 
Mary had none of this quality in her nature. 
Pleasure and praise (the praise (tf admiring ey^ 
and whispered fiatteiy.) had done their work, but 
without effect, on her mind, which might there- 
fere he termed invulnerable; family affection 
alone was likely to supplant that e^dy and deep-* 
rooted passion so fnhnical to her ha];q>iness. . 

Both mother and daughter ecutinued silent ; 
this was indeed no time for the confidence of 
tendffl* hearts^ and setf-command (the solitary 
virtue of courta) was in especial demand. It 
was yet a telief to jmbw, that if they vrere com^ 
petted to snUle while their hearts were wrung 
with anguish, and to assume the aspect of pleas- 
ure at the express period when their fondesjt 
hopes were rdentlessly crushed by the foot of 
domestic tyranuy, the temper of the tyrant must 
ahke be cowed; no kMidlMickerittg4)r stem com- 
mand mast off^d the ear of rojality, or disturb 
the smooth surface of polished sooiety ; exhibit 
to the-foreign ambassador the. rough counte- 
nance of the ancient ndble,^ or shew the daza^ed 
minions of amuaemmit .*^lhat aU vRhicb^gtiU«rs 
is not gold," even hi loyalcirQlea. There wouki, 
at all eventa, he external peace and pleasant 
looks, while the empress remained in the splen* 
did palace so lately her gift, whatever might be 
the fuUire state of the inhabitanta of (^anien- 
banm. 



CHAPTER XI. 

In due time, e^ the ^lowuig day, tbe trump- 
ets sounded, long lines of cavalnr pranced proud- 
ly, preceding, and foUpwing the earriage of the 
empress and her dangers, the grand-duke, his 
nomimil tutors and the attendants of all these 
royal personages. Menzikoff, with his beautiful 
daughter on his. arm, welcomed them at the 
outer gate ; and the princess, still pale and fee- 
ble, wrapped in a costly pelisse, met them at 
the entrance to the palace, surrounded by her 
children, Brukentbal, and a few otlier intimate 
assoQiates. 
E 



It had been tbe partioilai' request of the 
prince, after the stormy interview we have rela- 
ted, that his old friend would remain for this 
day, on which the empress had desired to be as 
much in j)rivate aa possible. He knew that 
Brukentbal understood the manner of courts, 
was a man of great conversational powers, 
should they happen to be called upon, and was 
every way likdy* to afford pleasure to a quiet in- 
valid, who had more taste for the indolence and 
luxury pf an Eastern princess, than the admira- 
tion often sought by waning beauty, or the ex- 
ertion of unbounded power accorded to absolute 
monarchy. 

The good visiter was restless ^d unhappy ; 
a mgfkt of sleepless anxiety had only shown the 
scheme of Menzikoff as one full of danger, and 
he desired to judge for himself how far the em- 
press was the invalid she was said to be, trust- 
ing that a woman in h^r thirty-eigfhth year, at- 
tended by skilful men from various countries, 
might yet be restored, and in her restoration he 
thought the safety of his friend might be se- 
cured. She had, thus far, been more than grates 
fill, but she was not, therefore, swayed by the 
caprices of the favourite minister, ttor unmind- 
ful of the claims of others. With aii admirably 
balancing power she hsld kept her court in 
peace, though her courtiers were at war — and, 
had exhibited a kind and merciful spirit, not 
without effect upon the ferocious ^d half-civil- 
ized among her subjects, offering an example 
which the better disposed were proud to follow ; 
her reign could hardly fail to be a great blessing 
to her subjects if continued ; whereas, a child 
on the throne must be a curse, though Menzi^ 
koff mi£^t be considered, in both cases, the 
conunanding spirit. 

Tl^e empress took the arm of Menzikoff, and 
proceeded slowly to the magnificent apartment 
prepared for her. She had within a short time 
become considerably larger in her person, her 
eyes were heavy, and her complexion alternate- 
ly pale and flushed ; but she smiled with pareiit- 
al tenderness on Mary, and praised her for the 
degree of recovery apparent in her mother, and 
in a short time began to recall Brukenthal to 
mind, and talk, as she was wont, of her old 
friend Oluck, and his goodness to the poor ; ex- 
claiming, " Ah f how much more charitable is 
the man who gives from his owti narrow store 
a small loaf or a poor garment, than he who 
lavishes ^t which he can neither want nor 
use ! Sovereigns feed only those already pam- 
pered ; you poor priests often bestow that whidi 
you eaa ill spare from your own scanty provis- 
ion^ while you are also giving reproof or conso- 
lation still more valuabte.*' 

However true and general the remark might 
be, )(enzikoff at this moment regretted that he 
had placed Brukenthal so near to the monarch 
whom it was his object to absorb. He had al- 
lowed few churchmen to approach her, notwith- 
standmg her precarious health, and it had been 
rather pleasant to him to observe that ^e rare- 
ly desired them, though she often spoke of her 
state, and had religious books frequently read to 
her; it had been whispered that she was, in 
truth, a Lutheran, and her present manners con- 
firmed that supposition ; he cared neither for 
that she professed nor that she approved, but 
he determined to allow her iio privileged priest 
in either case ; therefore, he contrived to draw 
the attention of Brukenthal to the archduke^ 
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who was admiring all the costly things he saw, 
arid* if of a port'able nature, not unfreqnently 
begging them. He was a mean-looking though 
not an ugly boy ; but, being troubled with a con- 
vulsive twitching of the mouth and nose, in 
which he resembled his ^ndfather, his general 
appearance was unpleasing, and his utter igno- 
rance was not compensated by the simplicity of 
childhood. Seen in company with Alexander 
Menzikoff, he appeared to singular disadvan- 
tage, alUiough this young prince was a retiring 
boy, and by no means fond of being brought for- 
ward, either to . exhibit his own accomplish- 
jQents, or attenipt to communicate them to the 
g^amd-duke. . 

" They say children learn best of each other,'' 
said the empress to Brnkehthal, "therefore, I 
hope my dear Peter \yill pick up something of 
geography while he is here. I mean Alexander 
10 teach A»to, and Mary to nurse me.'* 

" She would teach the grand-duke better than 
her brother,^' said Bxuk^thal, simply, because 
he thought boys who were engaged with the 
classics seldom applied to lighter 9bjects ; b«t 
Menzikoff instantly conceived that his friend 
had a farther meaning, and was seconding his 
wishes. He eagerly promised that his daughter 
should instruct the Czarovitch. and regarded 
the unconscious priest with a look of such entire 
kindness and confidence, that Mary's heart sunk 
lower than ever. She believed that some plot 
existed between the friends inimical to her fii- 
tnre happiness, and totally opposed to the for- 
mer professions of Brukenthal ; and her faith in 
the existence of virtue sunk, when she was in- 
duced to believe that he, on whom she had re- 
lied so entirely, was capable of deceiving her. 
,. This sensation w^ happily removed before 
the following mornings when the good man re- 
tuiTied to his distant people, deeply sympathi- 
zing in her sorrow, yet persisting to the last mo- 
ment of his stay in urging ^er to overcome her 
passion, and forbear, especially, to aflSict her 
mother, by showing, how much she suflfered. 
Mary saw clearly that in this particular he was 
right, and she promised to endure the weight 
on her heart, and the desolation which, to her 
own conception, surrounded her in lonely resig- 
nation; but when he was gone she feh it in all 
ii;s bitfemess. . 



CHAPTER Xlt. 

. On this eventful day, ^when MenzikofT shone 
forth with more dazzlmg splendour thati he had 
eyer. exhibited,, Mary was well aware that it 
'would' in become his daughter to wear a gloomy 
brow, or, by an abstracted manner, appear to 
slight some guests, and awaken the conjectures 
of others. Anxiously and wisely did she school 
her heart, aiid repeat the words of Brukenthal 
on the dpty of obedience to her father, and ihe 
necessity of affording support to her mother. 
•JThough young, as the eldest of hea- family, she 
might be supposed to feel only an attempered 
cheerfulness, seeing that, in the weak state of 
her mother, the care of entertaining their nu- 
merous and noble guests must rest on her; she 
therefore trusted, that if the cares of her heart 
in any way affected her countenance, it would 
be attributed to the solicitude natural to a 
daughter so situated ; and her efforts so far 



succeeded, Chat, atthosgh her caniplexte tra»* 
variable, and sometimes of almost a deadly palcK 
ness, she was highly praised by the empress ; 
and the exulting eye of her &ther seemed to< 
say, " Mary, ym are a good <5hild— you have re- 
signed yonr lover at ray eommand, and must 
feel happy in your virtue." 

Soon, indeed, the «cene became so exciting 
as to absorb the minds and charm the attention 
of aH who were not suffering at the Dooment 
from Immediate bereavement or severe bodily 
pain. Far as the eye could see, magnificent 
equipages, praneing steeds, with splendid hous- 
ings, numerous attendants, dresaed in Oriental 
costttines of the richest and most gorgeous ap- 
parel, were pressing fotwtaind on the road, and 
pouring into the spaoioai area. Towards the- 
Mraler, the view was stitt more dazzling, for the 
extreme beauty of the weather had indueed 
many 'of the nobility to choose that mode of 
Conveyance. The |»itiality of Peter the Great 
for vessels of every description had induced 
many, towards the latter part of his reign, to^ 
exhibit pleasure-boats and yachts of the most 
elegant and costly character. Many ef these 
came forward, decorated and, apparently, im- 
p^ed by numerous banners of silk, rowed by 
boatmen in fant^ dresses of the richest hue ;. 
and on eilshione of velvet sat beautiful women,, 
"whose feathers waved in the gentle breeze, and^ 
whose diamonds reflected the rays of the sum- 
mer sun. The dresses of many gentlemen re- 
sembled those of the wicient bozars, partaking 
somewhat of a militaiy ehanu}ter« so that steel 
and inlaid gold, sweni handles; rich with pre- 
cious stones, and caps with diamond ornaments,, 
were intermixed with cloaks and soarfs of satin 
and velvet, and stnfih of goM and silver. 

Maiy received aH with the complaiaency of 
welcome and the grace of practised courtesy,, 
as it had been taught by her modest, elegant, 
and beeotifiM mother ; hut, since she conld not 
have the most distant hope of seeing that dear 
one, who would, in such a throng,, have been 
the ** observed of all observers*" her heart was 
not ted to tharob with any peculiar emotion. The 
ceremisny of the christening took place in aa 
open pavition, wtich at once protected the royal 
sponsor fhmi the rays of the sua, and afforded 
a view of the eereoMiny to .the most distant 
spectator. The Arehbiiiliop of Moscow, with- 
several assistant dlgn^ariea, perfimned the cer-> 
emony; and so imposing was the aocompanying 
nmsie, the graoefol vestments^ and the Ottering 
plAte brought Ibiwsnd in aid of the repeated im-- 
mersion of the babe, that the Pontiff of Rome 
mlght^have envied the rival ehurch its power 
of captivating the senses, and coftipelling apro< 
found impression. There was a deep solemnity 
which, for a time, fell hn every heart ; and the 
tears sprang to miemy a young mother's eyes as 
she beheld^ the fair, uficpnscious babe received 
into the bosom of thiit dhiircti which; from her 
inmost soul, she honoured insimpltoi^ imd with, 
sincere devotion; and many a stalwart chief, 
who had looked with suspicion at Iftie father, as- 
the promulgator of new doctrines as Peter's fol-- 
lower, and a general innovator; fett his prejn- 
dices subside a(t the sigHt, and said, ** This man 
worships God after the manner of his facers ; 
I will partake hishoSpitality^ and honour nis in- 
tentions." 

The service of the Grdek Chnrch is in itself 
affecting ; but it was rendered still more sa 
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When tto empvess-^ttae kind etopvess, who hAd 
^ been ev6r considerate and beney6lent--the beacN 
tiful emfuress, Who was the widow of the great 
Peter, the pride of the land not less than its 
fegal lord, took the babe from the hands of the 
primate, and pressed it to her bosom. Her,a<S 
tion seemed typical of her affection for the whole 
body of her subjects ; and the eager yet trem- 
bling haste with which she fulfilled her parpose, 
at once reminded them of her love and her 
weakness- The women Messed her wkh" fal- 
tering words and sobs that would not be sup^ 
pressed ; bat the men, of stronger nerve, yet 
not less faithfhl feeling, gave the loud " hurrah !" 
that deft the ricies, and ** Long lire Catherine 
our empress, the mother of i\er people !" echoed 
from shore to shore. The soldiers round the 
palace, the sailorB in Cronstadt, the numerous 
attendants on the noble train, the far-distant 
multitude, drawn by the boons of MenaikofT, or 
the cariosity natural to all, alike shouted *< Long 
lire. the Empress Catherine!" aad the cannon 
from the batteries of Oranienbaum confinned 
the VOTce by volleys that were answered by the 
neighbouring port with still louder, though more 
distant acclamations. 

Rapidly as this passed, the empress, who was 
exceedingly affected, found she coold not retain 
her burden. The Princess Menzikoff stood 
close beside her, pale, trembling, and over- 
whelmed. The young princesses her daugh- 
ters, and the daughters of her late husband and 
sovereign, were there also, to receive the light 
encumbrance ; but, by a rapid glance of the eye, 
she summoned Mary, who was kneeling at a 
distance, to her side, and, holding ojut the babe 
f o hcTf she, by an evident effort, thus addressed 
her: 

** Mary (Priaeess MenzikofT)* take tMs child 
fifom the arms of your sovereign, and, remem- 
.ber, she commits it to ymr care. Its mother 
and its godmother are nearly of the same age, 
and they may be removed neaity at tiie same 
tim^ ; therefbre, to you I commit it as your pres- 
ent sister and future daughter. I hold it not 
the less in the light of a child whom the royal 
family of Russia is bound to protect ; and I 
trust my love and my general conduct have en« 
titled me to donand, not less from tenderness 
than duty, their attention to a request which 
may — may be the last I shall ever make them." 

It viras observed, by those around, that the 
grand-duke stared as not understanding the ap- 
peal of his grandmother-in-law ; that the young 
princesses were laughing, save the Princess So- 
phia, who, rushing forward, eagerly kissed the 
child, and would have taken it from the arms 
of Mary, if the father had not claimed it. 

Such were the ceremonies performed, the 
fbelings excited, when Catherine, the youngest 
child of Menzikoff-^the lovely creature he fond- 
ly termed **the child of his age," made her m- 
trte into life, in its best and hdliest sense, as a 
helpless, therefore humble Christian. 

The company now assembled round tables 
placed for the banquet, in a beautiful glade, 
Shaded by majestic trees, and awnings of the 
most suitable colours, disposed in draperies, 
and, when soated, formed, a coup d^ttU of sar- 
passing magnificence. Whatever could tempf 
the eye or the palate, in luxurious viands and 
sparlding wines, were served vnth a profusion 
that awoke astonishment no less than pleasure* 
and, for the time, envy was suspended, and ha- 



tred quilled, in that admiration the prinei^ boat 
excited by his uneqoidled fke. The banquet 
over, the guests retired to the palace, where a 
conceit awaited them, performed by the choicest 
musicians and dingers of Europe— for Itahan 
artutet had already found their way to the, 
Northern court. 

During the period when the iUustrioas and 
noble visiters were thus employed, the gardens 
were everywhere illuminated; and the superi- 
ority of the Russians in this mode of decoraiioai 
was here so fully proved^ that the ambassadons 
of France, Italy, uermany, and England, freefy- 
owned their surpassing exceliemse. The ^y 
dance succeeded in a temporary bifUhroom of 
inimense dimensions, ornamented with the gen-r. 
eral good taste displayed ; but heve the empces» 
did not appear, and the young princesses wer» 
consigned to the waiMiip of Prkicess liieoii* 
koff, herself little equal to the fotigue. The 
grand-duke was with difficulty induced to qwa 
ttie ball with Mhry, though a little dancing was 
his only accomplishment ; but the b<^ was tired. 
and sleepy, petted and wayward. Mary w- 
marked, that ** their future emperor would oet 
work as the last bad done, either at Saardam 
or Deptford ;" bat the^^ did not the less crowd 
around him with adanring eyes and crouching 
servility, as the son which would soon giki their 
fhture horizon, and might be BsMy worshipped 
now his aaperior had Tetired. 

In the gardens Mary first, saw the youagar 
Count Sapicha ; and, consideiing htna as the dear 
friend of Theodore, and the person of whom, most 
probably, he constantly inquired respecting her, 
she earnestly desired to speak with him in-pn* 
vate ; buti auch was the universal trepidation un* 
der which she laboured, that it was some tkne 
before she coidd give him theenoouraging Vnk, 
he required in order to address her^ Alarmed 
by the sitaation in whtoh she fband heraetf, she 
fancied that Theodore himself must be near, and 
that nothing less oeald have so moved her sMW 
this dear object ; but when Sapioha actually ad* 
dressed her, his countenance, not less than his 
words, assured her that she was parted by a kmg 
distance, of both land and sea, from the et^eea 
on which her " mind'e eye*' was continiiany $tB^ 
zing. ** Theodore,^* said he, *' Is visiting a dev 
and Mthful friend, whom I can sinoer^y eateen^ 
tiotwittistanding I hold himas a rival. He west 
toCrermas^ at ny suggestloii, for I saw thai ite 
devoormg anxiety under which he existed was 
making terrible inroads in his health, and had 
even begun to afibct his excellent temper. I 
thought a chaaine of aoene abaohttely neeesaai^ 
to him. Yon ladies can bear snapeaso and aoi^ 
cttude better then we of the ruder sex-^oubeMl 
to tbe breeoe, and it paases evet yoa ; yea ram- 
gle with the gay, and beoeoM^gay by coMMtgion*"' 

Mary folt these words as rappoaches \ and ra- 
membering how very lately she had becit Uamed 
by Brnkenthal for indulging the contiaiy 4iafm^ 
siTion, and reigning herself to the mamtm^n. 
too tender hsan» taaw sprang^ her ayaa^tfld 
she answered hastily, *' Count,, yon kiiow net 
how little of gayety, or even composure, I have 
long known ; butis'tldi'e'time for Menzikoff's 
daughter to indulge such feelings ! — ^this a time 
to forsake the duties she oMes lio siTch a mother 
as hers !" 

" Dear princess, 1 meant not to wooad yen,"" 
cried Sapicha ; ** you must have many hours of 
de^ si^citode, surrooaded as yoa always are bgp 
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thcMW whe loTe you ; and dreading, as you most 
do, that some one will be favonred by your father, 
to whomyott wiUbeoompelled to yield obedience. 
Ah! 'tis a hard lot, that of woman; the happiest 
are those who hare no hearts, and perform their 
parts in life like the actors in a theatre. . But 
why do I moralize in such a scene as this ! let 
US dance together; 1 will be Theodore's sub- 
stitute. What a pity he is not here !" 

Many remarks were made on this short part- 
nership, which was thbu^t to indicate violent 
passion, or mean condescension, on the part of 
the count, and coquetry on that of Mai7 ; but 
Menzikoff himself thought differently; he had 
heard of the friendship of the young men, and 
directly conceived the idea that some plot was 
forming against his commands, notwithstandipg 
the assurance he had received from a daughter 
who had hitherto been so obedient, and who that 
▼ery day had exerted herself to th^ uttermost to 
please fadm. Elated by the grandeur which sur- 
rounded hhn, and more especially by the appa- 
rent stability of his many high offices, as appear- 
ing confirmed by the present kindness and friend- 
ship of the reigning and future sovereign, he felt 
as if the whole world were at his feet, and thought 
it an absolute sin for any human being to indulge 
a wish not warranted by his permission. 

Mary, the stepping-sto(>l of future honours, had 
ever been his dearest child ; but yet she was, in 
his estimation, no more than any other vassal of 
his will, and, while he applauded the strength' of 
her understanding and energies, he had no con- 
ception of any right ehe possessed to nse her un- 
4erstanding, or exercise either faculties dr affec- 
tions, save at his bidding. Such are the errors 
common to despots corrupted by power and 
blinded by pride— who, on their outset m liie, 
were warm-hearted and amiable, considerate 
and generous. 

Menzikoff soon took care to part Maiy from 
the only person in that vast assemblage with 
whom her heart could exfdiange a word in con- 
fidence ; andSapicha, seeing his design, or, rath- 
er, reading his suspicions, made an ostentatious 
leave-taking, and depart^ in bis yacht, thereby, 
depriving Mary of her power to send any tender 
lemembrance to Theodore. Others soon fol- 
lowed, and the dawn of day saw the gay mul- 
titudes depart, anud the confusion and fear 
belonging to numerous intoxicated servants too 
much devated to obey ii^unction, or too much 
fltnpified to be sensible of what was required. 
So far as it was possible, the princely host pro- 
tected all, and facilitated the wishes of all ; for 
he appeared like a i^esidiug genius, issuing com- 
mands, as of yore, in the field of battle, or giv- 
ing, instruction with such happy precision and 
«&ct as ta enlighten the dullest intellect, and 
800th the most intimidated party ; and, from 
his care and prescience^ not one of her majes- 
ty's subjects was injure^ of that vast company ; 
bat their risk, throughout the following day, ex- 
cited her most serious apprehensions, until the 
vetum of various measengers sent out for pur^ 
I of inquiry. 



CHAPTER Xia. 

Tbkjltbioal performers, rope-dancers, jug- 
glers, and equestrian exhibitors, had been enga- 
ged to form a miccession of diversions on the 



foOowibg days ; and although the emin-ess did 
not dways partake them, it will be readily con^^ 
ceived that the young grand-duke and his sisters, 
with a few of the junior nobility and the family 
of Prince Menzikoff, enjoyed every novelty, and 
were never weary of running about those beau- 
tiful grounds, and tlictating improvements, or 
requesting diversions. 

The empress, nevertheless, insisted that some 
short time should he given to study ; and sev- 
eral efforts were made to tie the ftiture autocrat 
to a book or miap for half an hour, under the tu- 
telage of Mary, that of Alexander being utterly 
disclaimed, because "he was so clever and 
knew so much, it was quite disagreeable in a 
boy of one's own age." The task was a weari- 
some one-; and pertiaps poor Mary would have 
shrunk fVom it, gentle and sweet-tempered as 
she was, if she had not felt that her father's 
eyes were upon her continually, as an offending 
member of his family, from whom he had a right 
to expect reparation for error. She also well 
knew that her mother's return to health depend- 
ed on her. father's kindness, and that for both 
their sakes she must propitiate the empress, to 
whom she was already bound in gratitude for 
distinguishing marks of favour. 

To the grief of all the family, the sovereign, 
in a very few days, resumed that habit which 
had already injured her, of sleeping out of doors 
in the afternoon. Her siesta was, indeed, often 
prolonged to evening ; and the warmth of the 
season, its well-known shortness, and the beau- 
ty of the gardens, with their numerous' tempo- 
rary bowers, formed so many excuses for the 
indulgence. As this and drinking Tokay wine 
to. the comfitures on which she subsisted were 
points on which she admitted no advice, and re- 
specting which no remonstrance could be offer- 
ed white she was a guest. Prince Menzikoff now 
sought to secure her solace and comfort in re- 
pose, and contrive that the least possible evil 
should arise from the practice. 
^ To this end all the most attractive parts of the 
gardens were prohibited to every other' inmate 
of the palace, and amusements that admitted of 
it removed to a distance. Firing and ringing of 
bells were forbidden at the neighbouring port of 
Cronstadt ; and the fishermen, who plied their 
quiet ealhng in the gulf opposite, were command- 
ed not to shout or sing, and promised reward, 
provided " they watch^ that no possible annoy- 
ance shouM arise from parties on the water." 
The large gates, which had lately given access 
to the visitants who had voyaged thither, were 
securely closed ; and only a small door in the 
wall remained by which any entrance could he 
obtained, and this was carefully giiarded. Ora- 
nienbaum was fortified towards the water, and 
even its powers, as a castellated fortress, were 
caUed up to preserve the royai visitant from all 
possible annoyance. 

But amusements within the palace now be- 
came more in demand by the young princesses ; 
and Ulrica, proud of their notice, brought for- 
ward various works ahd drawings, which they 
desired to learn and copy, Mary being expressly 
told to apply herself to amusing the heir of the 
empire. This was every day more difficult, for 
his total ignorance of books, his deficient curi- 
osity on points which boys in general desire to 
be acquainted with, rendered it next to impossi- 
ble for a female to offer him pastime ; her books 
and music, her plants and birds, her pity for the 
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poor whom' she relieved, her eohemes for bene- 
fiting the intelligent whom she patronised, had 
no corresponding chord in his bosom ; and he 
either yawned over her description, or, with the 
petulance which generally accompanies consti- 
tational weakness in his sex, became fretful and 
reproachful. • * 

Peter had, ibr the liist two years, been told 
that if he obeyed the empress she would leaye 
him the crown of all the Russias, and make him 
the greatest potentate on the fece of the earth ; 
therefore Peter had been generaUy inclined to 
obey her ; but the jroke her mild temper had 
imposed had neither led him to desire informa- 
tion, nor taught him the slightest habit of self* 
. denial. Like many boys of his age, he had an 
inordinate desire to be manly, and concluded 
that athletic sports would make him a man, and 
as soon as he was a hunter, he would be deem- 
ed a hero. His personal weakness hitherto had 
counteracted his wishes ; and Menzikoff had, in 
-true kindness, opposed bis inclination, and, by 
accompanying him, suffered him only to take as 
much exercise as he knew his strength was 
equal to bearing. Much as he frequently suf- 
fered in consequence;of his exertions, the way- 
ward boy was too often angry with the restrain- 
ing hand that saved him from more ; and it was 
foreseen, by many in his own circle of attend- ' 
ants, that the time was advancing when his ju- 
dicious friend would be consider^ his personal 
enemy. The empress, on the contrary, thought, 
that as his mind strengthened, his judgment 
must show him the value of a guardian so wise 
and faithful. 

The gentle kindness of Mary's manners ; her 
exquisite beauty and elegant deportment; the 
musical sweetness of her voice, a quality which 
affected him' (as that of her father had delighted 
his great ancestor), and the pains she took to 
amuse or teach him^ had evidently impressed 
him much in her favour; and he would now 
often accompany her to the library, and listen to 
historical facts or anecdotes of adventurous trav- 
ellers. He also would carefuDy foltow the fin- 
ger which traced ^ut, on the map, those lands 
he expected to govern ; and listened, with espe- 
cial avidity, to the names of different nations 
and tributaries whom he considered bom to 
serve him. 

Though usually silent, he would, in turn, tell 
her something of the pleasures he expected, the 
people be liked or those he liked not ; and, pue- 
rile as were his communications, since he men- 
tioned the visits of the Dolgourouki occasion- 
ally, Mary fondly listened, in the hope of agaiu 
hearing "the one loved name.'' She knew 
that Theodore would wait on the empress pre- 
viously to leaving the country, and she did not 
know that he was there more than oilce. She 
had never heard of his refusing service in Per- 
sia, it being indeed unlikely that, however an- 
gry his father might be, he should expose his 
son to her majesty's anger. Several days had, 
however, passed ; and the grand-duke had talk- 
ed, at times, of every noble about court, every 
general in the army, every handsome and ugfy. 
woman, and splendid liress he had ever beheld, 
without once naming the one person whom she 
desired to be mentioned. * 

At length, in extreme trepidation, **I think," 
she said, "y^u told me that Prince Tlieodore 
Dolgourouki gave you — ^" 
<' Prince Theodore! I told you no sooh thing! 



It mm Ivtui, lu8 CQnaiii, who is fooe to Pe>«ia» 
that gave me my ^ite pony ; and, when he re- 
turns, we shall go arhunting together. I4ova 
him better than anybody in the world ; and when 
he comes.back^ I lotow he will make me a man, 
in spite of the pie-man. ' ' 

" And Theodore gave you nothing 1" said 
Mary, Ioving.to linger on the name. 

" How should he, when he is gone to Ger- 
many 1 Show me Germany in the map : oh ! 
there it is, in such great letters ! what a veiy 
large city Germany must be ! — tell me ail about 
it." 

But Mary's thoughts were wandering afar, 
and the fear that they might never meet again 
had been excited by words which, undoubtedly, 
gave no new Information, yet operated painful- 
ly on her feelings. She became incapable of 
attending to the frivolous questions of Peter, and 
stood pale and silent, revolving the many painful 
peculiarities of her position, when ahe was sud- 
denly roused from her reveiy by a smart sliq» 
on the arm, and the angry voice of her compan- 
ion, exclaiming, 

" What do you look so queer fori I shall 
not like you if you don't speak when I want 
you to speak. I like Ivan Dolgourouki better 
than Theodore, because he talks and laughs, 
and old empress Kate, too, because she is a 
good-natured granny, and tells me about sieges 
and getting into the oven. I did love you very 
weU, but I .won't love you if you don't attend 
to me every moment, I can tell you that, Prin- 
cess Mary." 

The e:f treme ill-humour and boorishness in 
which the last words were spoken, induced 
even the gentle girl to reply, 
"I don't want you to love me, prince." 
" But everybody else wants me to love you, 
I can tell you that, too ; besides, if I don't love 
you, I sha'n't marry you, I can assure you, miss." 
« Marry me !" said Mary, mechanically. 
" Yes, marry me ! the empress says I must, 
or she won!t leave me the crown; and that 
three are as near it as I am, with more years 
and more sense than I have ; and she says, too, 
Russians like female sovereigns, and such non- 
sense. I dare say it is a lie, and that your Ei- 
ther is at the bottom of it ; for Ivan Dolgourou- 
ki says he manages everything, and that it was 
all along of him I was not made an emperor 
when gruff grandfather popped off. Well, don't 
look so v^ry sad, Mary ; I don't like pale peo- 
ple ; and I love you very well when you chatter 
to me." 

Maiy heard him no longer. The mysterious 
something which her mother had long dreaded ; 
the inexplicable question of Brukenthal when 
he spoke of her father's long-nurtured project, 
and insisted on the necessity of her submission, 
broke upon her mind like a mighty cataract, at 
once overwhelming her by its suddenness, and 
eweeping from her the last vestige of hope and 
happiness. A mist came over her eyes *, her 
frame trembled ; she put forth her hand to seize 
the table near which they were standing, but 
&iled, and fell upon the floor. 

The boy-lover, believing her to be struck with 
sudden death, rent the air with his cries for 
help ; and the library was filled with friends and 
attendants^ by whose care she was soon resto- 
red to co^isciousness. The seisure was ac- 
counted for in various ways, all far removed 
from the true .cause, for Peter himself gave no 
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«Mrw for it ftxther than saying ^'ahe k»kad eom- 
leal, and did not speak ; so he seoMed her, but 
-<Ndy a little; and he would have said nothing* 
U he had thought it would giye her a fit.'' 

The physician thought she had exerted her- 
self too much, and been too anxious for one so 
4eticate; hut the alarmed mother well knew;, 
that when in ordinary health, both her mental 
and bodily constitution could bear much more ; 
and the expression of her countenance, when 
«he returned to Ufe and its ti^oubles, assured 
her that some terrible and hitherto unsuspected 
evil had fallen on her gentle and almost idoli- 
sed Mary. 

The secret soon transpired. Peter, who 
could not forbear to consider himself in some 
"way the cause of her swoon, crept up to the- 
Princess Menzikofi; who was assisting the at- 
tendant to lemore her daughter, and whisper- 
ed thus : 

** All I said was just telling her, that if she 
did not do all I wanted, I would not marry her. 
That w^ all, I assure you, princess ; but I will 
marry her, for all that, since you all want me, 
and because she is so pretty.*' 

"Are you jesting, iMinoel What can you 
mean V* 

" I mean I will marry Mary ; my ^andmoth- 
er says I must ; and, since I love her and love 
you, why shouldn't 1 1 You know I grow old- 
«r every day." 

The princess could not reply. With falter- 
mg steps she followed her she deemed a devo- 
ted victim ; and, when the mother and daugh- 
ter were alone, a wann embrace and a burst of 
agonizing tears told each party that the thun- 
der-cloud had burst which they alike had dread- 
ed so long, that Mary must now be inevitably 
sacrificed en the altar of her father's ambition 
— ^or when did he falter <jp the thres^ld of any 
scheme that admitted him to power 1 

Deeply did the princess now deplore that love 
for her had restrained her daughter from accept- 
ing that means of flight which Theodore had 
IMTOvided ; for she trusted nhat, in the then im- 
fluature state of his hope of attaining an object 
so far beyood all ordinary conception, he might 
iMiTe yielded forgiveness to Mary, and found, in 
his connexion with Theodore, the advantages so 
evident to Brukenthal, and commented upon so 
strongly : but all hope on this head was evident- 
ly over, and the absence of the lover likely to 
be taken advantage of to hurry on the irretriev- 
2tble step. Nor could she, indeed, under these 
declared circumstances, bear for a moment to 
contemplate Mary subjected to the curses of 
her father, and that father suffering under the 
displeasure of the empress, exposed to the mach- 
inations of his enemies, and compelled,* with his 
helf^ess and innocent children, to meet the keen- 
est blasts of adversity. 

It was altogether impossible to brave the nat- 
ural indignation of the court. The convent 
would afford no refuge, for Mary had never 
spoken of a conventual life .as her choice ; and 
though Peter at this time would probably prefer 
2iny toy that Could be offered to him, if c^stacles 
arose, he would become clamorous from opposi- 
tion. Look which way she might, the prospect 
vnM appalling, and every hope for her child's 
peace and happiness in domestic life vms 
quenched forever. The inrincess, w|ih the feel- 
Wp of a tender mo^er, had^nomrished dreams 
infelicity for her daughter that she had long i&- 



signed for herself The independence of The- 
odore's min4» his resolution to avoid the excite- 
ments of ambition, and seek only the palm en- 
joyments of domestic life and the benefit of his 
feUow-creatures, had won for him her affection 
aod respect; and in dwelling on the possible 
happiness of Mary, she had been enabled to en- 
dure her own anxieties. Even when Bruken- 
thal had pronounced the utter incompatibility 
of her scheme for the future with that of Men- 
zikoff, to whom all must bend, she rather as- 
sented than believed ; but now, the long-dread- 
ed development of his plans had taken a tangi- 
ble shape, and her heart sunk before it : the 
daughter she had nourished so tenderly, ap- 
proved so entirely, was doomed to be more a 
victim than she had ever been herself 

The consequence of this shock to one so 
weak, and who had already exerted herself be- 
yond her power, was an attack of fever during 
the ensuing night, which alarmed her attend 
ants, and brought Mary again to her couch, when 
her affectionate anxiety as a daughter quickly 
superseded all other fears. Indeed, shs had al- 
ready gained some comfort from the supposition 
that little Peter must wait so long ere he claimed 
her hand, that many circumstances might arise 
to thwart her £»ther'a designs, with which her 
personal conduct could have little to do. It has 
been said, " hope springs eternal in the human 
breast;" but that is only in the season of youth : 
it is also then, when in the pressure of trouble, 
it looks to death as a natural relief, and feels 
that, under certain circumstances, that " termi- 
nator of sorrows" must arrive. Mary had said 
to herself a thousand times, *' I shall die, dear 
Theodore, and I desire to die :" but this was 
not the language of her mother. In youth, we 
wish to fly from trouble ; in maturity, we seek 
to sustain it. 

When the empress met Menzikoff in the 
morning, she was herself extremely languid and 
unwell, and seemed to have a superstitious fear 
that sickness^ and, consequently, sorrow, had 
fallen on the mansion, aS'a retribution for the 
late grandeur and gayety it had exhibited so 
abundantly. Afler having visited the princess, 
she professed an intention of returning to her 
own home that day, but was persuaded to com- 
plete her engagement, and depart on the mor- 
roW) under the escort of the prince, who was 
extremely relieved to find that, in the course of 
the day, she spoke of the projected alliance With 
I^asure and satisfaction, and wished the be- 
trothal to take place at a n^ore early period than 
he had presumed to hope for. This auspicious 
temper increased when it was known that the 
princess was better ; the truth being a belief in' 
the empress that Mary's skill and kindness must 
be restorative on' all to whom it was exerted, 
and a desire to benefit by it in her own person. 

The grand-duke, disliking Alexander, whose 
presence seemed to act as a reproach to his ig- 
norance and folly, was clamorous for the com- 
pany of Mary, and wondered "what people 
were ill for when they ought to be well," until 
reminde<^ "that the empress herself was poorly, 
and could not he^) it, and even Peter the Great 
had died, and — " 

" Could not help it, I suppose 1 Perhaps not ; 
but he could have helped my father dying, I've 
a notion." 

The empress cast upon Menzikoff a look of 
troubled inqiury i and soon after, when the boy 
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'had teft tlie zoom, for the purpose of what ho 
truly called " plafguih^ his j^isters/' she observed 
that, "notwithstanding h/er constant care to 
^ard Peter from obt^ing knowledge pf past 
circumstances, which could do him no good, and 
might influence his disposition and temper un- 
pleasantly, he certainly received whispered com- 
•munioations from some one, which tended to 
^ 4erogate from his respect to his grandsire. No 
. •one,** she added, in a voice of deep feeling, 
*^ has more lamented the death of his unhappy 
father than myself— no one known the conse- 
•^quent sufferings of his grandfather half so much 
^s myself ; therefore^ I am the more anxious 
that all should be forgotten. In condemning the 
late emperor for one error, a boy like Peter 
will be apt to condemn him for all ; and, since 
many of the nobles want the sense and the pa- 
triotism requisite to further the glorious improve- 
ments- he . meditated, and partly accomplished, 
Kussia may return to the barbarism from Which 
• she ia ev^n now only emerging. Peter the Sec- 
ond may undo aU that Peter the First so nobly 
-effected." 

" I tremble for that myself," said Menzikoff ; 
^' and Heaven is my witness, that, in desiring 
.^wer for myself or my daughter, the great en- 
deavour of my heart is to forward the purposes 
of my great, my glorious master ! Your majes- 
ty has already done much ; but two years are a 
short period in which to assist the civilisation 
-of so m^ny millions." 

"We have, however, done great things, even 
in that time, Menzikoff, thanl^ to your abilities 
aind devotedness; and if we are not thwarted — " 

"Thwarted!" cried the minister. "Who 
-shall dare to do it 1 Has your majesty suspect- 
ed any attendant of the young jprince 1 If so—" 

" Hold, Menisikoff ! I will sign no more com- 
tnittals to Siberia. There are many shivering 
there, I fear, at this moment, whose hearts were 
«once warm and true towards me. I must, like 
^aU others, risk something, and leave the purity . 
of my motives to plead for themselves ; but I 
will not run the chance of inflicting cruel pun- 
ishments on persons who might, from mere 
^thougfatlessaess, say words which, although 
mischievous^ were void of guilty intention." 

" Fools do more harm thaA rogues, and should 
1>e taught to govern their tongues by restraining 
the use of them. I do not call freezing an un- 
ruly member a crtul punishment ; it may be a 
iiseful one." 

" I cannot jest on this, Menzikoff. Banish- 
jnent alone from our fellow-creatures and friends 
is a. dreadful affliction ; and when to this are 
added poverty and sickness, with no hand to 
help, no tongue to speak comfort ; a wife and 
innocent children perishing of hunger before our 
eyes ; a gulf like that of death between us and 
the world — oh! it is terrible to bear; terrible, 
therefore, to sentence. We must look into it. 
There are many who ought to be recalled, and 
^hall be. I see them in my dreams ; I think of 
them when I am sleepless. Never let me hear 
you talk of that, as a light punishment, which 
has appalled the bravest hearts that ever beat, 
in times past, and may do so again in time 
to come." 

The empress rose, and walked slowly towards 
rthe door; the usually ready arm of Menzikoff 
^as not offered for some seconds: the slowly- 
uttered words of the empress had fallen not 
»K>nly on his ear,, but his h^rt, and isuddenly , 



quelled, the haug^ity. and vindictive sensations 
which had so lately risen and revelled ther^. 
Suddenly, a sense of his own wisdom in attain- 
ing the highest point of elevation, and ther^y 
securing himself from the malice of "fortune, re- 
animated him, and he sprang to the empresis, 
who accepted his assistance, but remained si- 
lent, as if most painfully impressed hy the recol- 
lections that agitated her bosom. 

The following mommg all were on the alert ; 
and Mary, pale as the cambric which formed 
her morning habiliments, waited on their royal 
guest at breakfast, and reported some slight im- 
provement in the health of her mother. It was 
with extreme difficulty she conquered a repug- 
nance which now sprang up in her mind towards 
the young prince, prompting her to consider 
him in the hght of an implacable enemy, who 
would pursue her to destruction. Yet, when 
she looked at him, or was compelled to listen 
to him, dislike became, perforce, contempt, 
and her mind could not bend to acknowledge 
such a bemg a^ the controller of her desti- 
ny. Ardently did she desire the society of 
Brukenthal : and, though his words were evfer 
present to her memory, she felt as if his actual 
presence were necessary to enable her to ftiMI 
their import. Such was her distress, so fre- 
quently would unbidden tears swell into her 
beautiful eyes, that even the youngest princess- 
es noticed it ; but they naturally imputed it to 
the situation ofher mother, as did the empress ; 
but as her father did not, he willingly hastened 
the departure of the royal party, fearful of far- 
ther observation. 

Again the cavalcade, escorted by guards and 
soldiers, excited the admiration of toihng serfs 
and wandering mendicants, or claimed the en- 
vying gaze of their superiors, who were yet at 
an immeasurable distance from the outermost 
precincts of royalty. To the spectators, aH ap- 
peared couleur de rose ; yet, amid the traK>ings 
of rank* and wealth, the moth and rust, which 
belong to humanity, were privately marking 
their prey ; the empress was sensible Of increas- 
ed indisposition ; the great man, however de- 
termined in his conduct, felt those tuggings at 
the fibres of bis heart, which the consciousness 
of his wife's and daughter's sufferings could not 
fail to inspire ; and 3l the younger branches of 
the imperial family were silently brooding on 
the loss of Oranienbaum, as a demesne far too 
magnificent to be the abode of any subject, and 
inwardly blaming the generosity of the empress 
in having alienated it from the family of her late 
husband. Its noble rooms, costlj; furnitui'e, 
and surrounding gardens, studde^ with temples 
and statues, enriched by vprdant avenues and 
choice exotics — all furnished subjects of regret, 
according as the tastes pf each party inclined 
them to select beauties on which memojry rest- 
ed, and all were observed to be sullen and fret- 
fiil ; less inclined to acknowledge the pleasure 
they had enjoyed, than to dispute the right of 
Prince Menzikoff as its dispenser. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Therb are moments of conefolation to all 
those who sorrow, when the nature of their suf- 
fering is ascertained, and both mother and 
dau^ter experienced great relief when the em- 
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prMM and her interminable train bad departed, 
and thi^ could enjoy the aad privilege of weep- 
ing together. Mary was* however, sensible that 
it was her duty to check that desire for sympa- 
tiiy which was so natural to her situation, and, 
so iar as it was possible, bear her burden alone, 
and with sq^arent fortitude, as she clearly per- 
ceived that the mental disquietudes of her moth- 
er had a far more sensible effect on her weak- 
ened frame than they exercised upon her own. 

To seek for help in humble prayer, and also 
recall the words of Brukenthal as the rule of 
her future conduct, was all she could do ; but 
the princess aided her, by urging her to sup|)ly 
her own place in restoring order to the disar- 
ranged household, and in exciting thaf kind at- 
tention to her baby-sister which the affections 
of her nature were so capable of supplying. 
Mary did all she could, all that a wandering 
imagination and estranged heart allowed ; and, 
in the evening, finding that her mother had 
sunk into slumber, she resolved to take a soli- 
tary walk in the garden, rejoicing that it re- 
mained for this day under the embargo laid on 
it for the empress's pleasure, and that not a 
single attendant would cross her path, or inter- 
rupt those meditations which were at once her 
consolation and her bane. 

The stillness and comparative desolation of 
the gardens suited the tone of Mary's spirits, 
and softened into pensive meditation the keener 
sense of grief under which she had lately la- 
boured. Indeed, if any external scene could 
sooth the throbbings of an anxious heart, and 
awaken patience or resignation in a bosom reli- 
giously disposed, the tranquil beauties and soft- 
ened gloom of those umbrageous avenues, trav- 
ersed beneath the light of an evening sun, were 
likely to effect it. 

Mary's steps led her towards the sound of the 
snrge, which here broke so near the walls, she 
thought its murmuring would aid the soothing 
influence she sought ; but, on passing an alcove 
frequently used by the empress for the same 
reason, she was startled by perceiving a man 
emerge from it, who had the habit of a foreigner, 
but yet of a seaman. She was too far from the 
house for any cry to be heard, and she felt that 
she had not strength to fly ; therefore, with a 
resolution inspired even by her fears, she stood 
still, as awaiting his approach. 

The height of the stranger was commanding, 
his air noble— in a moment the truth flashS 
upon her, andidie cried out involuntarily, "The- 
odore !" 

" You are alone, Mary t quite alone V* 

*'I am: you have nothing to fear, though 
perhaps I tremble ; the surprise, the — ^the — ". 

" Say pleasure, Mary 1 surely that much you 
may concede me — " 

" Willingly— Heaven .knows how willingly !" 
said she, submitting to his ardent embrace. 
"But, alas ! Theodore, our difficulties are so in- 
creased that I cannot help believing pleasure, 
and even hope, are taken from us forever." 

" For that very reason, as Sapicha has' so 
often urged to me, it is necessary to seize hap- 
piness for ourselves. Listen, Mary ; our time is 
precious." ' 

" Ay, very, very precious. What would you 
sayV*. 

" When you last left me, Mary, I became so 
Wretched, and so deeply impressed with the he- 
lief that your ihther would dispose of you, per- 



haps suddenly, ta som'e foreign prince, in ordbr 
to strengthen his interest ; so learfid that my 
own father might also return and forward such^ 
design, in order to prevent me from a union h& 
would abhor, that I reviewed those arguments iih 
favour of our elopement with a different percep- 
tion of our case to what I had before. I knew^, 
from your good governess, that the princess^ 
yoi^ mother, however she approved our con- 
duct, regretted its conseqnences ; and I consid- 
ered, that although it would have been perhaps 
dangerous to have taken you from her on the 
eve of her confinement, when that was over yoib 
might quit her safely, and she would readily rec- 
oncile herself to a loss so necessary to your hap- 
piness. For this purpose I went to my friends 
in Germany, and have so arranged everything — 
nay ! start not, Mary ; our case is desperate-^^'*^ 
. *' Yes ! desperate, hopeless. We must submit 
to our fate, Theodore, unhappy that, we are,"^ 
cried Mary, bursting ipto tears. 

" Not so, beloved of nw soul ! — all is prepared^ 
all things are ready ; ^en the excellent Hen- 
rietta I^nsa is on board t^e vessel with her 
brother, which has for the last three days an- 
choried in the Gulf of Cronstadt. I have been 
twice before in these gardens, where I saw not 
a human being, but I know I have been t)bserv- 
ed, and cannot come here again without discov- 
ery.' Happily, you are now shrouded in that 
large veil, and the sun is just setting ; my boat 
paddles within a short distance, and — *' 

" Ah, no ! nothing is favourable to us, dear 
Theodore ; nothing !" 

** Nay, look not so despondingly, dear Mary. 
V(e shall soon reach Dantzic, and there will be 
married; from thence we can fly to Switzerland,, 
that beautiful country you oft desired to see ; 
then we shall realize all the bliss that youn?, 
fond hearts desire in this world, and go gently 
hand in hand towards another." 

" Impossible, Theodore ! either my father or 
your own could drag us from the highest alp, 
or pluck us from the humblest valley, and they 
alike would oppose our union. In this one point, 
at least, they wpuld agree." 

" Then let us to England, the land of the fear- 
less and the free ; in that island home the sea- 
will throw its protecting arms around us, and — '^ 
" Oh ! Theodore, think you that in pursuit of 
his vengeance. Prince Menzikoff would hesitate 
to make war on England 1 No ! though the rude 
hordes he collected would ruin the fairest lands- 
of Europe as he advanced' to that noble island,, 
and death menaced all who reached her ! No ! 
he would still press on ; and what would follow 
his footsteps save blood, and tears, and famine? 
Shall the cry of the widow and the orphan, the 
death of the brave, the ruin of the innocent, the 
misery of tens of thousands, come at our bid- 
ding, and draw the curse of Heaven on our 
union T Nay, God forbid I" 

Mary wept passionately as she spoke, and 
seemed about to withdraw, but Theodore snatch- 
ed her with an emotion bordering on agony, and 
drew her closer to his breast, as in a half-suffo- 
cated voice he said, 

" Then, Mary, we will go far, far from the 
shores of Europe. We will leave the OW World,, 
wijth its grandeur, its governors, and the fetters 
they forge for fond hearts like ours. Yes, we 
will go to New-England, where the very name 
of your father is unknown ; where a band of 
hardy, industrionsi and' religious men ttnke ta 
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cultirate a land resembling our own, but far su- 
perior. With tbem we can enjoy intercourse 
of heart and mind \ we can assist their purposes, 
partake their virtues and safety, without injury 
to any human being—" 

"Yes, one, oiw, the dearest, the best; my 
mother, who is now more an object of anxiety 
than when you saw her last ; with you, Theo- 
dore, I could go gladly to the farthest confines 
of the globe. I could dwell, thankfully, in the 
mud cottage of the rudest serf; with my own 
hands I cou^d prepare our food, and make our 
garments ; nothing could be too homely or diffi- 
cult for me, but t cannot quit my mother in her 
'weakness. How could she know I lived and 
enjoyed my.state of new and extraordinary ex- 
istence 1 How could her meek spirit endure my 
father's reproaches, the empress's anger, the 
ruin of her whole famfly, brought on by that un- 
grateful girl, whom she taught so well, and nur- 
tured so tenderly. Oh! Theodore, you could 
not bear to injure her yourself, I know you could 
not ; we should be alike wretched and guilty, and 
in our misery even cease to love each other — ^" 

" Never, Mary ! never. Our sufferings would 
bind us the closer to each other ; and when our 
friends were enabled to inform her what was 
our. destination (which Sapicha could easily ef- 
fect), she would be reconciled. Besides, great 
and terrible chafnges may take place here, and 
within a short time, and who can say that the 
wanderers beyond the Atlantic may not be the 
means of givmg an asylum to those who have 
driven them thither 1 It will be better to seek 
the plains of New-England than — " 

"Alas! Theodore, you know not, nor can I 
bear to tell you, the changes about to take place ; 
but be assured they confirm my father's great- 
ness, and increase, not diminish, his power. He 
meditates — ^yes, he expects an alliance with the 
throne.". 

It instantly struck Theodore that Menzikoff 
was seeking to bredc his marriage bond by some 
unheard-of wickedness, and endeavouring to 
form a union with the empress, who had been 
said, in early life, to have held him too dear. 
Recoiling with the natural horror of a virtuous 
mind, he stepped aside, and Mary perceived two 
tan athletic men advancing immediately behind ; 
Jshe seized his arm to point them out, when a 
voice from the water called out aloud, " Fly ! 
fiy !" tt was the voice of Rensa ; and in such 
alarm were the words uttered, that Theodore 
turned to obey the warning instinctively; but 
even as he did so, a sheet was thrown over him 
by the men, and, although he struggled excess- 
ively, they succeeded in bearing him away to the 
postern-gate by which he had entered ; in another 
moment Mary rushed after, rending the air with 
her shrieks ; but a key had* been left in the door, 
which was instantly turned, and she beat against 
it in the fruitless ecstasy of horror and despair ; 
a loud shriek was followed by the splash of a 
fallen body in the water, and then all perception 
of terror and sorrow ceased, for she fell by the 
door as utterly senseless and lifeless as the 
stones on which she sank. 



CHAPTER XV. 

. Thk Princess Menzikoff awoke about mid- 
night, much re8toredJl>y the calm sleep she had 
F 



enjoyed in consequence of llie stiHaess of tha 
palace, and the absence of any of these little 
vexations which add small stings to great sop- 
rows, and lacerate a wound already bleedbig. 
She naturally looked for that dear daughter who 
so generally was seated near her oouch, and for 
a moment rejoiced that she was not there ; see- 
ing that the lamps indicated the departure of 
day, long as it lingers during the summer season 
in Russia. A nurse, disturbed by her motion, 
arose and said, " The Princess Mary had not 
entered the apartment since she thnsw a veil 
over her, saying, < she was about to walk in the 
gardena till sunset.* " 

It was immediately ascertained that she had 
not returned to the palace, and the alarmed 
mother instantly concluded that she had follow- 
ed the example of the empress, and was sleep- 
ing on a couch in one of the arbours. Sevei^ 
attendants were immediately despatched in 
search of her, but every recess was ex^ored 
in vain,, and she was at length discovered by 
one stumbling over her, who had imagined she 
might have been borne away through the small 
gate by some unknown enemy or daring lover. 

The motion of carrying her into the house, to 
a certain degree, recovered her froip the long 
swoon she had suffered; but it was evident, 
even to the most ignorant observer, that her sen- 
ses were not restored, and that she was alarm- 
ingly ill. A coarse covering for the head had 
been picked up in the garden, and, about the 
same place, there were marks of feet deeply in- 
dented, as if some struggle had taken place ; 
therefore, some contended that robbers had beea 
in the grounds, and, being discovered by the 
princess, had sought to bear her away, but, on 
finding her apparently dead, had flung her back ; 
^ conjecture was, however, hushed by the ap- 
pearance of the alarmed mother, who instantly 
required the presence of the physician, by whose 
orders she was placed in a warm bed, and restop* 
atives administered by every medium. 

A violent fever ensued, and the first worda^ 
which escaped her lips were those of delirium. 
It had been the intention of Menzikoff not to 
return to Oranienbaum for two days, as he had 
much business to transact at the capital, in con- 
sequence of his long absence ; but the princess 
became so alarmed in the com^e of the ensuing 
day, that she sent a courier entreating his in^ 
stant return, also the presence of other medical 
men of note. On receiving this message, Men-^ 
zikoff considered that Maiy (his guileless Mary)t 
was getting up some pantomime to divert him 
from his pufpose, since she could not fail to* 
know he was making court to the empress, in 
order to expedite by every means the scheme 
on which he had so long laboured. The demand 
for the physicians, however, staggered hini,. 
since they could not fail to discover whether 
her illness was a feint or not ; therefore^ after 
securing their attendance, he returned in ex- 
treme iB-humour, thinking that, whether inno- 
cently or not, the whole adSair of h^ illness, by 
thwarting his designs, justified his anger. What 
providence does a despdt own but his own wilil 
And does not the exercise of unlimited power, 
the attainment of unequalled wealth, o^e every 
one a despot 1 

The sad looks of everyone at the palace eon- 
vinced him there was cause for aUirm, since all 
could not have been tutored to act a i>art, and 
he hastened to the couoh of the invaid, who,. 
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|pa94968 and tossing* fixed her eyes upon htm 
wlUi some degree of recognition, which was the 
■£i8t time she had manifested such power. He 
was instantly subdued by the evident reality of 
Jtier fllness, and the altered character of her 
-oountenance, and said, in the soil. and tremu- 
•loiis aoceota of parental alarm, "Mary! dear 
Maiy!" 

** He is drowned-— drowned, I tell you." 

"What does she mean?' said Menzikoff to 
his weeping wife. 

" I cannot suppose she affixes any meaning 
to these words, though she repeats them often. 
All she utters is wild and incoherent, the effect 
^delirium, and I fear much bodily suffering." 

." There must be no speaking in her chamber," 
said the physician ; " and it would be better that 
those she loves should not be much in her pres- 
ence ; the fever may be soon reduced, but the 
shock her spirits has received may eUTect the 
biain for a considerable period — " 

"But her life," cried Menzikoff— "do you 
INTomise me her lifel" 

" Certainly not ; she is very dangerously ill, 
and no wise man will venture to promise, or 
|>redict, in such a case." 

Menzikoff felt, at this moment, the insufficien- 
cy of his own power to command ; felt that he 
must obey, and left the -apartment for his own 
boudoir, overwhelmed with affliction; he then 
hastily sununoned the servants who had found 
J&er in the garden, examined the cap they had 
IMcked up, and the place where she had dropped, 
<and came finally to the conclusion that the 
^^den had been entered by a false key, and 
that the person of the empress had been the ob- 
ject of the robbers, as she always wore many 
valuable jewels, and her custom of sleeping in 
the gardens had been talked of by the servants. 
Many foreign vessels were lying in the neigh- 
-bouring harbour, and among their crews might 
hie found some who were adroit and reckless 
«nough for such an attempt. As the cap was 
Ibund within a little distance of the door, the 
princess in her fright might fly towards it, and 
.probably be pusbed rudely back, and much in- 
jured by her fall ; that one of her hands was cut 
.against the stone was evident. 

This solution of the mysteiy seemed so likely 
to be the truth, that all who heard accepted it 
4V such ; andsippe nothing had been taken from 
the person of the princess, and vessels were get- 
ting out every day, little inquiry took place in a 
pursuit which seemed hopeless. Indeed, Men- 
rzikoff soon became so extremely alarmed for his 
daughter, and so entirely absorbed in her, that 
liis grief suspended, if it did not conquer, his 
vengeance. Still tfa^ same words kept issuing 
irom her Ups, accompanying deep moans, which 
seemed rather of sorrow than of pain ; when it 
was remarked by some that it was strange she 
should seem to lament the drowning of a wretch. 
i¥ho had terrified her; others would answer, " it 
was quite natural to one who had all her life 
lieen kind to every one, and would not injure 
the worm that crawled in her footpath." 

The continuance of her daughter's illness soon 
^compelled the princess to keep her own couch, 
in the helplessness of weakness and solicitude ; 
■and MenzikofiT, fully aware of the injustice of his 
Arst surmises, and recalled to natural feelings 
.and the promptings of his bettor natore, which, 
»^ough injured, waa not extinguished by ambi- 
4100, aoothed her distress by literally devoting 



himself to the care of his daughter. She had 
from the first evidently known Atni, and in a 
short time she appeared to desire his presence ; 
and though the san^e moumfbl words, " he is 
drowned," were those she adopted on his en- 
trance, yet others succeeded. The medfcine he 
prepared was never refused, and the fruit he of- 
fered to her Ups was often received with a 
grateful, though a melancholy smile. At such 
moments the heart of the proud man melted into 
the softest sorrow, and he bitterly regretted that 
he had ever given pain to. that fair and loving 
creature, who waa now become so fragile that 
she seemed ready to exhale with every breath, 
and unable any longer to utter those meanings 
by which her crushed spirit had revealed its suf- 
ferings. The father yielded foil belief to the 
near approach of death ; but the physician, on 
whom they most depended, gave hopes that she 
might yet rally, her constitution being naturally 
very good. " If," said he, " we could procure 
sleep—" ' 

" She win sleep too soon — too long,** said the 
bursting heart of the stricken father. 

This salutary efl!bct took place when the fever 
at length lef^ her, and reason, by degrees, re- 
sumed its place; but, happily, memory came 
more slowly; and she was sensible that she 
had been very ill, and was become extremely 
weak, also that she had great trouble upon her 
mind, before she recollected what that trouble 
sprang from. Meanwhile, she was exempted 
from those injudicious questions which might 
have thrown her back in the first i^limmerings 
of convalescence ; and, therefore, by slow de- 
grees she attained life and strength, to bear the 
sorrow^ life had in store. 

But youth can struggle through niuch, when 
professional skill and parental tenderness are 
ever on the watch to aid the ^inmiering spark. 
Mary soon became sensible of her father's ex- 
ceeding kindness, that his arm raised her pillow, 
that his voice whispered words of comfort^ and 
urged her to take the reviving cordial ; but, alas ! 
a terrible thought now rose upon her mind. 
** Surely no less a misfortune than the death of 
her mother could have thus softened the nature 
and changed the occupations of a father perpet- 
ually involved in the cares of government, or 
busied with the exhibitions of' rank;" anxiously 
casting her eyes around, and then fixing them 
on him, she faintly articulated the words, ".Have 
I, then, no mother 1" 

" Your mother is in her own apartment with 
her .babe. Surely ipy Mary will not object to 
her father supplying her place !" 

As he spoke, tears — tears of pure tender- 
ness such as seldom gush from the eyes of 
man in the day of his strength— rolled down the 
cheeks of Menzikof, and fell on the fair thin 
hands of his enfeebled child. Mary had always 
loved, but she also had painfully feared her far 
ther ; but now,' her whole soul was dissolved 
in grateful tonderness, and, putting out her weak 
arms with all the little strength she possessed, 
she wound them round his neck and sobbed out, 
" Oh ! yes, you are my own dear father.** 

But even while she was in this afifecting po- 
sition, memory returned, bringing out by de- 
grees its sad train of sorrows ; the very circum- 
stance of her fatheir's afiTectionato care recalled 
the intorview she had had With Theodore to her 
mind, and the torribie consequences which en- 
sued ; and it struck her that the knowledge he 
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tiad obtftixted of Tteod<nre*« deatti mn the cause 
of her flither's uttention and pity. To her coo- 
•oeption of the case, her loss was one that would 
iiave di^wn sympathy lh)m stones, and she 
^biil>ted not the whole Russian empire waa 
th^n nHnirningfor'the loss of their brightest or- 
nament ; and as the dreadful remembrance and 
vartoas circumstances of that terrible evening 
roee to h^- view, she burst into a fit of hysteri- 
<$al weeping, which seemed likely to prove fatal 
%o one so grreYoosly reduced. 

But 'wtien her paJe, shadowy mother again ap- 
peared by her couch, Maiy restrained her sor- 
7owi and submitted to her dictates with all the 
aame dutiful afieetion and anxiety to relieve her 
4hat had ever marked her conduct. She was 
thankfal to God that her late fears had beea 
vain ; that one so unspeakably dear was still 
«aved from the wreck ; and although she now 
/elt an irresi^ible desire to throw herself on the 
matemad bosom, and pour her sorrowful story 
into those ears which were always open to her 
tales of trouble, yet she obeyed her injunction 
to remain silent, until she had more strength for 
speaking. 

It has been observed with troth, that fierce 
and apparently intractable natures, when by cir- 
oanastance they are melted down and own the 
amotions of our conmion humanity, are more 
^eetive hi their influence than others. The 
lover, who is terrific to all' save one, touches the 
heart of her, so distinguished, with the most 
lively interest ; and thus MenzikofiT, so long 
proud and cold, considering his iamily the mere 
slaves to bis arbitrary will, and the mere steps 
of his ambition, now became all kindness, and, 
returning to the amiable' character of his ear- 
ly days, awoke, both in his wife and daugh- 
ter, and especially the last, that full confidence 
and glowing gratitude which was most likely to 
beal |ier sorrows, or give her Strength to endure 
them. She had wished for death, prayed for 
death, so soon as returning reason told her 
Theodore was no more ; she now desired rather 
to live for those dear parents to whom she saw 
her death wduld be a great aflliction ; of other 
persons, and future circumstances, she thought 
not at all, for the nature of her trouble fully ab- 
sorbed her mind, and left her no cares beyond 
her present overwhelming one. 

After two or three days more had passed, 
and the medical men had pronounced her out of 
immediate danger, and the prince had lamented 
the absolute necessity he was under of seeing 
the empress, poor Mary, with her fond parents 
on either hand, recited the sad story of her in- 
terview with TTieodore, together with that which 
she held to be the fatal result ; and in naming 
Which all her fortitude could not avail to pre- 
vent the most dreadful agitation. The princess 
wept with sincere grief the loss of one she had 
long held in the highest regard — and Menzikoff 
spoke of him in the highest terms ; lamenting, 
Only, *< that the last act of his life had been an 
endeavour to seduce a daughter from the alle- 
giance due to her father ; but this-wAi*, my 
child, I will never mention or allude to again. 
He is gone, and be his fault washed away with 
the waves that roD over hhn — " 

" We know not yet that he is lost," said the 
princess, hastily. " Theodore Dolgourouki, the 
heir cf the highest family in Russia, is not a man 
to vanish from the face of the earth, and no 
note be taken of it ; nor was he a man to make 



enemies, and tempt aasaamiatfon. ' He was 
averse to politics, he had left the army, and 
about Pozeek he was adored forhis oharilyand 
munificence." 

<* He is undoubtedly dead, nevertheless," said 
Meozikefft firmly, and almost angrily, *' and it 
would be crud to awaken doubts on the sub- 
jeet. As yet, his friends, of course, believe him 
to be in Germany, and a considerable tnne may 
elapse before they are informed, if, indeed, they 
ever are, in what manner he came by his death ; 
better, far better, that they should never know : 
better for them, and certainly far better for me." 

"For you, Alexander 1— you were with the 
empress at — " 

" Do you not see that, however innocent, the 
I>o]gouroukii would find but too much right to 
suspect mel This unhappy young man is 
dragged from my garden, it will be said, by my 
people, who suffocate him in the very presence 
of my daughter, and plunge him into the sea 
that washes my walls. He had no enemies, you 
say. True, none but myself; and though my 
inmost soul would abhor the treachery, and 
shudder at the performance of such an act, the 
Dolgourouki, as you must know, would not hes- 
itate to charge me with it. They will be deep- 
ly afilicted, not the less so because Theodore 
dififered from them and shared not their ambi- 
tion. Death is a great reconciler — they will 
now extol his virtues, lament his loss, and, of 
course, seek justice on his destroyers. The 
distress and difficulty which surround me are in- 
conceivable ; my innocence is known to God, 
but can never be made clear to man. So strong- 
ly do circumstances appear against me, that I 
question if Brukenthal, who has known me from 
my cradle, would not suspect me^ combining 
this dreadful catastrophe with the sentiments I 
have lately expressed on this unhappy subject." 

Bitterly did the princess lament that ever she 
had given the slightest encouragement to the 
exceUent young man so prematurely cut ofiT by 
enemies utterly unknown, and how never likety 
to be discovered, since nearly a month had 
elapsed since the murder took place. She was 
grieved to the heart for her husband, and the 
probable injury his name would sustain, when 
the friends of the prince should report the man- 
ner and the place of his death ; and she eagerly 
promised, for herself and Mary, that positive 
silence which could alone save him firom conjec- 
tures fatal to his reputation. The mourning and 
bewildered daughter had wished to see Sapicha, 
and talk with him on the subject, not doubting 
but he would raise heaven and earth to discover 
the destroyer of his friend ; but she saw it was 
her duty to be silent. It was everywhere re- 
ported, in consequence of the assertion of the 
servants, that the gardens had been entered, and 
the Princess Mary almost frightened to death ; 
and the accounts of the physicians coracided 
with such report ; but beyond that room, the 
splash of the falling body had been never men- 
tioned, save by poor Mary in her ravings, which 
comprised all possible horrors, though drowning 
was certainly the principal. 

As it was every way desurable to MenzikofiT 
to give this affair the appearance of an attempt 
to rob the empress, and as he did really know 
the person who had surreptitiously entered his 
garden was from a foreign vessel, he immedi- 
ately issued orders for a strict suroeiUanct of all 
craft whatsoever ui tiie port of Cronstadt, and 
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made many r^gdatioM of so ttxict a nature a» 
' to' have been, from that time to this, the aoarce 
of delay and Texation to all foreign visitants to 
Russia, bat which were, at the time, highly sat- 
.isfactory to the inhabitants. The grand-duke 
was particularly itatisfied with them, for he had 
already high notions on the sacredness of his 
own person, and could scarcely belieye that be 
had not been in some kind of personal dan||[eCf 
fame having, of course, magnified the irruption 
of two men into many, and given them black 
faces, terrible oaths, and instruments of the 
ZBpst deadly description. 

As a farther safeguard, Menzikoff requested 
from all his friends silence to his daughter on 
the subject of her, late alarm, whenever she 
should be again |ible to mix in society, saying it 
was the especial desire of the medical men, in 
order to save her fr<Hn lelapse, as h^ nerves 
had received a shock which might take years to 
restore. As nearly all his late visitants had re- 
marked the changing complexion, and some- 
times ill-suppressed sighs of the Princess Mary, 
and knew that she had been a close and anx- 
ious attendant on her mother, and was, in fact, 
far from well when it took place, this account 
seemed perfectly natural, and no person could 
be so unreasonable as not to promise strict at- 
tention to the injunction. 

The Princess Menzikoff soon perceived that, 
when symptoms of returning strength reanimated 
his daughter's frame, her ^ther rejoiced in that 
removal of the young prince which facilitated 
his project ; and, although he woidd now allow 
his merits, and listen wifiiout reproof to her can- 
did opinion on the subject of his eligibility as a 
son-in-law, he insisted that he was dead, with a 
certainty he could not possibly possess if he were 
innocent, and of that she had no doubt. It was, 
therefore, plain that, at all events, it was most 
desirable poor Mary should persist in the sad 
belief that, ** until the sea gave up its dead," 
never more must she behold the lineaments of 
that form which was light to her eyes and rap- 
ture to her heart ; that heart which was now full 
of self-reproach that she had not, at the first mo- 
ment, sprang to meet his wishes, since she might 
then have eluded his enemies, saved his life, or 
shared his destruction. Such thoughts were 
natural to her in the first days of a sorrow so 
terrible and overwhelming } but did not, there- 
fore, render her insensible to the kindness of her 
parents, and the caresses of that dear sister and 
brother, who received her as given from the 
dead, and by every fond endearment sought to 
assist her recovery and restore her spirits. 
However strong the attachment of young hearts, 
however deep their sorrows, it can only be a per- 
verted and selfish mind, which turns coldly from 
the dear companions of childhood and the ties 
of nature to indulge them. Maxy could not be 
happy, but she could be grateful ; she cocdd jstill 
love those who sought to enliven her, though 
their efforts to console her were vain, because 
the cause of her despondency was hidden in the 
recesses of her soul. 

Menzikoff, notwithstanding his pride, and the 
general stateliness of his carriage, was a man 
possessing extraordinary powers of conversa- 
tion, and a knowledge of men and manners, not 
indeed derived from books (for which he had 
possessed little time, though much inclination), 
but from actual observation. He had dwelt in 
Bumy courts, travelled through many countries, 



Ibr the express ptftye of utamintng tiieff cos- 
torn* and their characters; and few persQa» 
could better amuse the passing hoar with ludi- 
crous description, or imipart more entertaining 
information ; hence his appointment to repre- 
sent his sovereign when Peter the Great made 
the entertainments for his court, which he denied 
bis preseQce^ These powers he now exerted 
to command the attention, and sooth the spir- 
its of his faded and still languishing daughter ; 
but Mary had no power to engage m conversa- 
tk)n, or listen even to any details save of those 
who had, like herself, been bereaved of th& 
heart's idol A mind so afiUcted may, in it& 
natural benevolence, be interested by the woes^ 
of others, and lured into exertion on their be- 
half; frivolous objects lose their power ta charm^ 
when either- great designs or strong passions- 
have seized upon the heart.- We are either 
disgusted or insulted by anything which dares 
intrude on the sacred shrine devoted to cherish 
a worthy sorrow ; and this sense of haHowed 
grief is felt more intensely in youth'than matu- 
rity, for those who are only entering on life have 
seen little of the transitory nature of all earthly 
things ; are more single-minded and pure ; have 
less attachment to £e world, but more to the 
few dear individuals that constitute their own 
world. 

. While engaged in his present tender offices^ 
Menzikoff became sensible of a kind of calm, 
domestic happiness, of which he had not be- 
lieved himself capable, and which increased so- 
much, that, when called to the counsels of the 
sovereign, or, rather, when necessitated to per- 
form her duties, he obeyed with constrained de- 
meanour, and a heart that lagged behind The 
good-natured empress (Htied rather than resent- 
ed the chagrin he evidently felt *, UAd her own 
tale of symptoms, and inquired alter those of 
Mary with the utmost solicitude. When the 
time at length arrived that he could say Maiy 
was capable of taking an airing, she professed a 
desire of naming an €arly day for the betroth- 
ment of the inveUid to the archduke. 

For once in his life Menzikoff felt apalled by 
the fulfihnent of his own ambitious views ; how 
could he urge Mary to do that which might 
again reduce her to the state in which -he had 
so lately seen her 1 Yet, when he looked at the 
empress, he felt that there was no time to lose ; 
f^r, should she die before this contract was 
made, the wayward and sickly boy might either 
refuse to fulfil it, or, in fact, be unable ; and, 
should he too die, the Didce of Holstein would 
instantly and justly seize the throne for his 
wife. On the contrary, ahouM he live long 
enough to bring Mary forward as his empress, 
her beauty, virtue, and talents would da the 
rest. Once on the thron<e, she would hold her 
place for life ; and his own power was estab- 
lished beyond the power of faction: his old 
passion rekindled as the view returned. 

*' Your majesty's will," he replied, " must be 
our law. Although the betrothment, according 
to all Russian forms, is a solemn ceremony, it 
is not a long one, therefore my daughter mj^y be 
able to go through it in another week. The 
prince himself is very delicate, and your majes- 
ty's health (which is the most important point 
for consideration) seems to preclude all festivi- 
ties on the occasion." 

"I do not intend to trouble myself with any, 
but I wish to have your daughter near my per- 
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4Boa. I hiKwe arranged aU tliiiigs neoessary tor 
state aqdi convenience suitable for a grands 
duchess ; the change will amuse her, and to me 
4she will be a great consolation/' 

Thus was the field won, the prixe ensured, 
for wj]ucb pride had so long toiled, and servility 
IndiUiously catered ; yet was the brow of the con- 
4|ueror dondy ; and, althou£^ his daughter re- 
ceived him with an assurance that she was bet- 
Xer, he quitted her pnsence as if stung with 
-conscious shame, and hastened to seek counsel 
irotD. his wife. 



CHAPTER XVL 

To the great relief of the anxious father, the 
princess appeared less shocked by his informa- 
tion than he expected, and undertook to speak 
of it to their daughter, without saying more on 
the subject than to request that she might break 
it to Mary in her own manner, and at the time 
when she saw her best able to bear it, to which 
he readily assented. The anxious mother had 
observea with sincere joy and heartfelt satis- 
faction tbe increased love of Mary for her father; 
and she thought that gratitude towards him, 
joined to the affection she had felt, from her 
cradle, for die gentle empress, would render her 
less averse to a marriage which was likely to 
benefit her whole family than the prince expect- 
ed, because he could not conceive the extent of 
her love for them, and how entirely her nature 
was devoid ci semshness« Opposition in words 
she could not fear, since every Russian maiden 
of rank knew that the will of the crown was 
paramount in disposing of her hand ; and that 
very circumstance had been the groundwork of 
her hopes for a long time, with respect to the 
union of her daughter with Prince Dolgouronki. 
At the time when he first saw and loved, he was 
highly in favour with the onpress; Mary was 
fresh from the country, therefore he had no 
rivals ; and she thought the approbation of the 
sovereign miffht be easily obtained, for she 
knew not of the plans of her husband, nor how 
closely that sovereign was beset 

Now all hope was gone by; the prince had 
succeeded in fully convincing Mary that Theo- 
dore was murdered, and, to his apprehension, by 
some foreign rival, who would, after a time, un- 
fold his views. She saw clearly that Maxy 
must marry a silly bov and mighty empire ; and 
in her heart she beheved that if ever woman 
was equal to the task of improving the one and 
benefinng the other, her daughter was that wom- 
an; nevertheless, she shrunk from imposing 
Che task such union assfcned her. Had Sapicha 
been the man proposed, how difS^rent would 
have been her sensations I Young, handsome, 
generous, already beloved as a friend: in time 
esteem would have warmed into a softer senti- 
ment : and, alas 1 who could say that when the 
image of Theodore had faded, tnat of his friend 
might not ^supply his place in the bosom of 
>Mary1 Ah! men, what would be the fate of 
her pure, high-minded child 1 suffering <m the 
one nand— i^t on the other—what a perqiect- 
ive for a devoted mother, a truly virtuous and 
religioins woman 1 . 

In truth, these uA meditations so disturbed 
the weakly princess, that, instead of reasoning 
with her daughter she was again conveyed to 
her couch ; and Mary, rousing herself from the 
kmgaors of early convalescence, hastened to be* 



come the nuise and comfinrter of her mother, and 
she, therefore, soon learned the true cause other 
disorder, and also of the gloomy countenance of 
her father. She had endeavoured to prepare 
her mind for what she had lately deemed her 
future destination ; yet still the shock was great, 
and inspired her with somewhat of indignation 
towards the empress, which, however, wore off 
when she remembered that she was ignorant, 
from first to last, of her love for Theodore, and 
also could not suspect his death, nor tnust be 
allowed to suspect it. Yet still, she felt that 
her namral feelings were not respected ; and, 
flinging herself on her knees by the couch of 
her mother, she wept long and bitterly; for the 
father she had so loved and thanked appeared 
again in the light of a tyrant, and the empress 
in that of a weak woman, whose actions were 
moulded by his will. Oh! why had she re- 
turned to life and to suffering 1 why had they 
drawn her from the grave, to render existence 
hateful r 

From these few words, mingled with sobs 
which escaped, the princess read her thoughts, 
and, pressing her to her bosom, she said, 

" Mary, you have yet a mother." 

The weeping sirl gazed upon her; and the 
belief that, though she was runo a niother. the 
kindest and best of mothers, even that single 
source of comfort might not be long iefl to her, 
awoke a new vein of sorrow. Terribly as this 
pang, was felt, it was yet usefhl ; for when she 
could subdue the strong emotion under which 
she. suffered, she saw cleariy that her duty de- 
manded a cheerful sacrifice as the only medium 
of her mother's health, her father's honour, and 
the fumre welfare of their young family ; that, 
however she might despise the grandeur ana 
loathe the connexion about to be forced upon 
her, yet she oug^t to accept them with appa- 
rent satisfaction, as the boon of those who had 
sought to make her happy and great. She re- 
membered every instance of her father's late ten- 
derness, and could not bear to forfeit similar 
proofs of kindness by what he might deem per- 
verseness ; and she trusted that when this last 
piimacle of his ambition was attained, and his 
sa&ty secured by alliance with the crown, he 
would return to those domestic affections and 
religious observances, fiom which the turmoil 
of ms anxious, grasping spirit had so long es- 
tranged him. 

With these conciliating thoughts were mihr 
gled others, which, though deeply affecting to a 
young and tender heart, and which, from time 
to time, drew tears from the eyes, were, yet 
soothing in their influence. "If,'^ said the fond 
mourner, " I am compelled to take a husband, 
surely my beloved Theodore (if, as I believe, he 
looks down upon me in pity) would rather I was 
tied to this plain and silly child than to a^y man 
about the court. Should earthly feelings be 
capable of pervading his pure essence, and 
shedding a gloom over the holy happiness of his 
state, my union will not disturb mm, for even 
earthly jealousy could not be excited respecting 
me. No, beloved Theodore, thou dear and idol- 
ized being, for whom alone my heart' could ever 
throb, to ikee still sacred be all its warmest af- 
fections, its fondest preferences ; and, in a few 
short years, I may be permitted to rejoin thee, 
and plead my unshaken constancy to a love 
neither death nor marriage could dissolve.-^ 
Thou canst read my heart more plainly now 
while on earth; thou canst see how thorny is 
the path I am called to tread; beseech the 
saints, who are thy glorious companions, to 
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shotten (hb way ana support xne tmder its 
troubles!" 

Thus, by degrees, an ameliorated sense of her 
sorrowful situation crept over the heart of Mar}', 
and, thou^ still weak, pale, and fragile, she so 
struggled with herself as to meet the wishes of 
her father in a way most gratifying to him, and, 
in consequence of his favourable report,' she, 
within the time specified by the empress, receiv- 
ed visits from Uie grand-duke and tne daughters 
, of the empress. The tremour with which she 
spoke, the frequent, changes of her complexion, 
and her forgetfulness, after her first thanks were 
tendered, of the rich present^ they had brought 
her, mignthave induced older and more observ- 
ant visitants to read somewhat of what was pass- 
ing in her abstracted,, and^ indeed, wretched 
nund ; but, hapmly for her, a piece of court 
scandal occupiea them wholly. It was said that 
a certain nobleman, well known to them all, had 
discovered his eldest daughter's predilection in 
favour of a French merchant, and had given 
her, in consequence, a terrible beatine. The 
young ones all commented much upon this inci- 
dent — the youn&iest princess laygned, as if it 
were a very droll story— the eldest spoke joff the 
fkther as an unfeeling brute— on wnich Peter 
declared '* she talked very like a fool, for sure- 
ly every man had a right to beat his own daugh- 
ter." 

"Your great ancestor'sought to abolish such 
disgraceful ways of acting, my dear prince," 
said Menzikofir; " and I trust, as Russians be- 
come more enlightened in succeeding times, the 
very memory of domestic pus^shment of this 
nature will lie obliterated." 

"I am sure the empress, our dear mother, 
would wish it to be so,'* said the Princess Eliza- 
beth; "she has done her best, by good exam- 
ple ; for I don't think she ever struck you, Peter, 
m her life, and we all know you have often de- 
served it." 

" Me !— what nonsense you talk l-^it would 
have been a pretty business tp strike a future 
emperor and a boy— beating is only fit for girls, 
and every Russian has a nght to ^ve his wife 
or daughter as much of it as he chooses." 

" But your highness will allow that, in so dor 
in^, he acts neither like a gentleman nor a man," 
said Princess Menzikoff. ' 

" Oh ! you think it is unmanly, do jroul" 

" Eveiy nation in Europe sayS so.'' 

"Well, I don't say it is rig[ht, exactly; but 
only it makes me cross to think of old gruffy 
Peter making it out to be wrong: a few straps 
on a girl's back are very little matters compared 
to breaking old men on the wheel, and khoudng 
young ones to 4eath ; and I know he has done 
such thin^ ,many a time, for all the empress 
makes a lass about him, and everylNody calls 
him Peter the Great" 

"I trust the time will come when they will 
call you Peter the Qood," rejoined the anxious 
mother. 

"I don't care one bit what anybody calls me 
when I am an emperor, because I can make 
them hold their ton^fues when I please; and I 
will have plenty ofhorses, and eo a hunting 
whoever 1 choose ; and perhaps I shall go to 
war, and kill more people than anybody ; every- 
thing shall be just as I please." 

"Foor Russia!" said Menzikoff, "what a 
piospect is thine !" « 

" Poor Mary ! what will becozne of thee 1" 
echoed silently through the heart of his wife. 

A fortnight ailerwaid the royal will was uni- 
TezsaUy promulgated, and the chief officers of 



the crown summoned to witness the b^trdthmenft 
of Mary, the daughter of Prince Mdnzikoff^— 
whose long train of titles and offices were duJy 
registered— to the graAd-duke, heir of all the 
Russias. All who were summoned, of course, 
attended ; but many were absent, whose high 
lineage gave them a prescriptive right of prefer- 
ence, and it may be eoacluded these were not 
backward in reprobating the whole proceeding. 

The nobles of Russia mi^t be considered at 
ihn time as of two distinct classes, and they 
probably remain so to the present day. The 
ancient nobility of long descent and vast pos- 
sessions, the holdefe <yf aer& or slaves to an im- 
mense amount, and therefore, in all times of pub- 
lic commotion, a powerful body-^and the nooles 
by creation, whose revenues arose from posts 
bestowed on them by Peter the Great, who held 
them by gratitude for fkvours granted, or by ex^ 
pectations it was always in the power of the 
sovereign to realize. Uimself^ a man not only 
of energy, but genius, he was naturally attached 
to all wnose talents could assist his views, and 
whose exertions ih forwarding h£s plans evinced 
attachment to his person and appreciation of hi» 
motives; and in numerous cases, no doubt, he 
rewarded the meritorious, and deserved the 
thanks of his country for nringix^g efficient la- 
bourers into the fidd« But with the courage or 
the wisdom of these auxiliaries was blended 
that admixture of hunum £^^es inseparable 
from all conditions; and t|ie ambitious^ the in* 
sidiotts, the self-seeking, and unprincipled, were 
necessarily interwoven with the mass. Opposed 
to them were the ancient nobles, too ignorant to 
see (he value of abilities they had never felt the 
want of; too self-satisfied to desire the change 
sought by their highly-gifted empieror j and even 
when naturally as clever as brave, also too hon- 
est to seek, by any derelicti(m of prtnciplies^ to 
curry favpur with that sovereign who prefened 
an infedor class. The Dolgouroulds alpne had 
stepped forward to o|^se cunning l^ cunning^ 
and had therefore become obnoxious to him who 
stood not only at the head of the jKzrrtfnu^, buL. 
after the death of the Czar, of the empire itself! 
The marriage of Peter the Great with Catherine 
had been to the old nobility very hateful; the 
marriage of Menzikoff's daughter to the young' 
Peter was not less so 4 and those who, iar re« 
moved fnan the seat of goyenunent, could at 
their ease abuse the pieman and lame&t the ^ 
changes of the times, prophesy the ruin ef the 
country, and secretly desire some terrible revo* 
lution which diey yet dreaded,, were certakily 
happier than the gay throng who shone in the 
court of theempress, and fawned on the brilliant; 
star which had now attained its devation; for 
they feared changes which mi^t work evil for 
them, jet were gener;dly discontented with their 
respective situations, because there were, others 
above them. The aspiring are rarety the satis* 
fied ; and those who have been raised beyond 
their expectaticms pretty generally desire to rise 
beyond. their merits. 

Such W!6re the high officers of state, who now 
attended the 'summons of the empress to witness 
how highly a subject in Russia may be .elevated 
by marriage, and to observe the curious anomaly 
of a country, supposed jlo allow less esteem ana 
less courtesy to woman than any otibt^, exhidil* 
ing one woman of low birth upon the ^irone, 
and another virtually elected to fill its throne,; 
at no great distance of time; it might also be 
said in sacred Unguage, " What went ye oat to 
see 1 a reed, ^aken in the wind t" for such was 
Mary, the betrothed. ^ 
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Pale, but calm, and resigned to a state she 
held to be inevitable, and willing to suffer for 
those who bad suffered for her; arrayed in white 
satin, and glittering with jewels, the young prin- 
cess appeared like a lily suittharged with dew; 
beautiful, yet melancholy, despite of the smile 
she sought to assume. The behaviour of Iver 
future lord, which was capricious, and am)ea]ed 
likely to become ferocious, accounted K)r her 
nensive looks to some ; while others well remem- 
Dered the gala evening in which she had danced 
with Theodore Dolgourouki, and thought her 
memory might haply be employed in also recall- 
ing the noble mien and animated features of that 
young nobleman, as forming a contrast to the 
uttle ill-favoured husband parental ambition and 
royll gratitude had gifted tier with. Neverthe^ 
less, little pity was felt for her, not only because 
Russians in that dav had Kttle sentiment, but 
because, as the daughter oif Menzikoff, she was 
involved in the general feeling which attached 
to her sire, 3«ho was hated, because he was en- 
vied, by those who yet inwardl]^ confessed his 
abilities, energies, and that devotion to his coun- 
try's welfare which ought to have won from aU 
thepraise of patriotism and humanity. 

Tne princess had, on this eventful day, ac- 
coinpanied her daughter, from whom she ex- 
pected to be separated : but found, to her relief, 
that the empress thought it more consistent with 
forms that Mary should return to her father's 
house for the present; and this was so welcome 
a pennission, that it threw a gleam of sunshine 
on the heart, which reached the counten^ce, 
and rendered her able to receive the compli- 
ments of the courtiers with so much graceful 
amenitv, that the grand-duke was much better 
pleasea with her than before, and declared very 
roundly "that he would fetch her himself on 
the morrow, as her apartment was prepared, and 
she might as well stay at Peterhoff as at home, 
when ^ would be at hand to ^y with him." 

The Menzikof family returned in great state 
to their dwelling, where a large party assembled 
for the evening, to whom Ulrica did the honours, 
it being evident to all that both mother and 
daughter required retirement as a restorative. 
The father was indeed most anxious to afford 
his daughter everyr possible solace, for, like all 
other men who have given every facultv of their 
souls to the attainment of one object, tnat being 
secured, he felt either alarmed for its continu- 
ance, or sensible of its insufficiency for happi^ 
ness. " Should Mary die before Peter," said he, 
''or Peter die before the empress, all my hopes 
will be crushed before one of them is iealiz^." 

" But yet there is another openine by which to 
ensure power ; my son is some months older than 
the grand-duke, and of a far better ccmstitution; 
besides, be is very handsome; if I could bring 
about a marriage between him and the Princess 
Elizabeth, all would be well. She is only two 
or three years older than Alexander, is very love- 
ly, and resembles hermother in arweemess of diS(- 
position ; she is fondly attached to Mary, whom 
Alexander resembles, and might be inauoed to 
love him for her sake." 

" True ! she is not the immediate heir; there 
are two married hallrsisters nearer, whose hus* 
bands would struggle for their wives' preceden- 
cy ; but what have they done lor Russia % tut, tut, 
I am on the spot and everjrthing here is done by 
coufhde-nutm. EUizabeth is the daughter of Peter 
the Gre^t; daughter, also, of the Empress Cath- 
erine, whom all the Russians love. She will 
make an excellent empress, and I will place her 
on the throne of her father." 



Elizabeth did indeed reign, and piove the trutl^ 
of MenzikofTs prophecy— but where was thai 
prophet then 1 

While such meditations, interspersed withao4 
licitude on many points, were passing the mind 
of the host, he could not &il to appear in som» 
degree abstracted and unjoyous, though long ac- 
customed to practise that necessary habit oi 
courts which may be termed the dissimulatioa 
of politeness. To some this appeared a de* 
sire to affect hun^Uty; others came nearer Una 
truth in thinking that he feared his daughtes 
would not live, to become empress; but none 
supposed (asmring and successful as he proved 
himself to be) that his jdotting brain had natoh- 
ed another scheme for a royal marriage, and 
held it possible that Catherine should consent t» 
|;ive her own fair daughter, whom every throne 
in Europe might be proud to woo and win, to ib 
schoolboy. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

The following morning Mary prepared her* 
self for her great trial, that of quitting the tender 
mother who still required her services ; and her 
first duties she held to be accurate instructions' 
to Ulrita respecting the peculiarities of her couii 
stituUon, and the thousand lesser cares, where^ 
by afiection contrives to alleviate tlie evil it may 
not cure. 

Now that the time was actuallv come for 
transporting to the j)alace-home he nad so long, 
prepared for her this jewel of his house, the fa» 
ther felt (as fathers ought) a mournful tender* 
ness, a lively solicitude fpr the future, and a de* 
termination still to protect, so far as it was pos- 
sible, the happiness and honour of his daughter. 
True, however, to the suggestions of his ambi* 
tion, as awakened the preceding evemng, he de« 
termined to form a more intimate acquaintance 
with his son than his busy life had ever yet jpei^ 
mitted ; therefore, he called him from his stud* 
ies to walk with him on the ramparts, as he 
wished to explain to him the nature of those reg^ 
Illations he had lately been making for the pcurl 
ofCronstadt 

Like all boys of his age, Alexander was prouii 
of his father's notice, but, at the same timcL hi» 
heart lingered with that beloved sister ironfc 
whom he was soon to part; and he felt her 4fe* 
moval the more, because he could not help dis* 
liking, and. some what despising, her fUture hut- 
band. He wasy at this time, much too closelr 
engaged with classic history to be '^ ravished 
with the whistling of a name, whether Czar or 
Caesar," and was little likely to be deemed other 
than a romantic boy, blind to his own interest, 
had they entered upon the subject now upper* 
most in the ever-toilingly busy brain of the fa* 
ther. 

They looked forth on the waters of the gul(^ 
which, flowed calmly before them, bearing to* 
wards the capital various vessels laden with pre- 
visions and merchandise, which kept near the 
middle of the stream; but there was one fisher* 
man's boat immediately below, the owner of 
which looked towards him with an eamesmesa 
which struck Menzikoff as singular, and recall* 
ed to his mind that when he last went to Cron- 
stadt, the same man, or one resembling him, bad 
thus gazed both as he went and returned. ^* Do 
you know that man, my dear V* said he to hi» 
son. 

" Certainly, papa ; it is Peter Bichoff, the fisii-? 
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email who sopi^ies the palace — at least, used 
to do. We have not aecn old Peter, or his part- 
ner Alexis, of late." 

Menzikoff now remembered distinctly having 
himself spoken to this man when the empress 
was at Oranienbamn, and he conclnded that he 
was looking to him for reward ; hat his mind 
misgave him: events of a dreadful nature had 
passed since then ; and, telling Alexander he had 
better remm to the palace and spend his time 
with his sister, he passed down to tne water-side, 
and hastilj ad^^essed the man with that tone of 
afiaUe kindness which he generally adopted to 
Ids soldiers, but rarely to his domestic servants. 

" Well, Peter, have you been Ittcky of late 1" 

"I hare had little luck with fishing, your 
highness, and plenty of trouble to boot; bm, in 
matching the enemy you were afraid o^ and who 
would, for certain, have murdered the empress 
(whom God jMreserve!), I have surely caught 
that which wul make a poor fisherman for hfe. 
Day after day, week after week, have I waited 
lo see your mghness." 

" I remember telling you and your partner to 
have an eye to the postern-gate, and keep the 
crews of vessels from making any noise to dis- 
turb the empress When she was taKing repose in 
the gardeE^ ; but I know not to what you al- 
lude?' ^ 

'The fisherman, dien, with all the circumlocu- 
tion Of his class, and also with much of the trep- 
idation a man feels who is by no' means sure that 
he has done right, however right he might be in 
his intentions, proceeded to inform the prince 
that, "beinff extremely vigilant on account of 
the orders he had received, he had, thre^' suc- 
cessive evenings, perceived a small boat 0ying 
xmder the walls, containing two men and a ooy, 
and which, on the second night, he saw return 
to a vessel (he thought a Dantzicker) which lay 
in the gulf opposite Oronstadt. On the thiid 
evening, one of the men landed and approached 
the gate, when himself and parmer were at a 
^nsiderable distance^ and could only see that 
the person entered, without knowing whether- it 
was opened to him from within, or whether he 
possessed a key. When he had entered, the 
iK>at pushed oa. but lay to close within shore ; 
tm seeing which, Alexander and myself were 
certain harm was meant ; so we lost no time in 
^l3ring our oars, and soon reached the very -spot 
xrom whence he had sprung. God help us ! we 
thought it hig^ luck, and supposed it would be 
the making of us." 

' "What followed r cried Menflriacoff. impa- 
tlcnthr. 

^ "We consulted together for a short time, and 
eoncluded it was, by all means, right to take the 
traitor alive, and to go quickly, lest his friends, 
who, most likelv, were well armed, should join 
him to murder the empress : so, taking up a new 
^ail which we had just bought, we went softly 
into the garden, ana there we saw just beyond 
the belt of trees this veiy man palavering with a 
damsel of the palace." 

" Damsel ot the palace** somewhat offended 
Menzikoff*s ear, ana he bade him " go on'* in an 
imperative tone, not likely f&forwara the story ; 
ana Peter Bichoff assured his highness, very ob- 
sequiously, that they determined to catch the 
murderer without hurting him, "not so much 
because of the reward they ext»cted, as that he 
should be brought alive and hearty to the tor-^ 
ture, as he ought to be.*' 

" But what did you do with him, my good 
fellow I'* said the prince, in a milder tone, and 
by no means without a throbbing heMt. 



" We came behind him very cautiously, threw 
the sail right over his head and arms, and one 
grappled him round the legs, while the other 
seized him by the shoulders ; but he was mighty 
obstreperous; and, stout as we boUi are, it was 
all we could possibly do to bring him into the 
boat, when I thought it right just to see what we 
had got, and so I unfolded the sail ; and, if your 
hl|[hness will believe me, he was a regular con- 
spirator. With a. fisherman's clothes put over his 
own, which showed his treason quite plainly ; so 
I said we would bind him, and put mm in the, 
new prison; but he started up, and swore he 
would never be taken there ^ and, seizing Alex- 
ander's diric, gave him a severe wound, on which 
I ran my own we^^n right through his i)ody. 
What could I do, your highness 1 I was Jefi 
alone, as it were, am ^CBiM have been mnmer- 
ed on the instant" 

" Was he killed r said the prince, in a falte^ 
ing voice. 

"It was all the work of a single moment; 
doubtless he was mortally wounded, but by a 
terrible effort he sprang into the water; and, 
after swimmmg a few varas, his own boat, which 
had seen something of the scuffle, received him, 
the boy giving a shriek when he saw him, that 
rings in my ears ever since." 

" Did you not pursue the boat T* 

"They had nreaims; besides, poor Alex- 
ander was bleeding, as I thought, to death ; and, 
indeed, he has never done a dav's work since; 
night sQso had fallen upon us, and I neither kncEW 
what to do for my comrade, nor how to account 
for his state. I thought I had done right, but 
still I wa» bewildered. All I have toeay more 
is, that when the son rose next mommg, that 
Dantzic vessel was gone." 

" The empress departed the very day in ques- 
tion, therefore you could not save her life ; you 
have taken that of a fellow-creature for no pur- 
pose." 

" We were out the whole d^y, and had been 
very successful, so we knew not of her majesty's 
departure. Besides, it was life for life, for thd 
man wouldn't yield ; and, seeing he was a dis- 
guised gentleman, no wonder he struggled so. 
Oh ! had we secured him, what a rewara should 
We have had from the empress! — but surely 
your highness is the same; it was your bidding 
we obeyed." 

" You have murdered a man, and you ask a 
reward! Would you have hanging, or the 
knout r 

" I have told your highness the truth, as poor 
Alex's wpund testifies; what 1 did was in obe- 
dience to yawr commands. I had no ill-will to 
the man, who was young and well-favoured, and 
might have beefi one of the highest in the land, 
from his bearing. ' I am your slave; I complain 
not; what I did was in the service of my lord. 
I may not have recompense, but your highness 
is not wont to punish those who are vigilant and 
honest." 

Menzikoff felt extremelv uneasy ; he might, 
to suit his own purposes, nave desi^^d the ab- 
sence, or even death, of Theodore ; but yet, he 
could not remember him without adminng his 
excellent qualities, and honouring those virtues 
in him which hd was conscious of being defi- 
cient in his own character. His ^outh, beauty, 
and courage ; his becoming a victim to his h>Te 
for his own darlingdauchter, were all clainaants 
on his pity and regara; but care for himself 
soon supeiseded sorrow for Theodore. He look- 
ed on the stalwart arm of him who had dealt 
the death*blow, and could not doubt that it was 
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Iktal ; but it was plsin that the splash hextd by 
Mary was his own plunge, and that he had 
lived to be received oy ms friend, the young 
German baron. If even he died without the power 
of explaining the mode <^ his murder, would not 
the young Qerman conceive it, and believe that 
he nkd employed an assassia?— would he. not 
reveal the sad story, in ail its horrors, to the 
I>olgourouki, who would consider its truth con- 
firmed b^ the long-sufferings and the succeed- 
ing marriage of his daughter to the heir of the 
empire } The latest accounts from Theodore's 
father spoke of an advantageous settlement with 
Persia, though not a brilUaBt victory, and he 
was now, probably, returning. What must be 
his emotions on hearing of such a catastrophe 1 

Time was that the misery of this unhappy 
father would have afforded all the pleasures of 
vengeance to Menzikoff; but now ne fell that 
they had at least one point of union — the same 
circumstance caused them to be wretched. 
' Yet the words, '' hail the fools consigned him 
to the deep while he was still smothered in the 
sailcloth, rose continuallv to his mind— the 
wishes of the murderous nand, mingled with 
the selfish fears which* sXi who are not utterly 
and irretrievably abandoned feel for theit repu- 
tation, blended also with the improbable suppo- 
sition that Theodore himself might one day rise 
from the sick-bed, which should have been a 
grave, to reproacn him, render his daughter a 
maniac, and his ^fe a corpse. Would not his 
sovereigh reproach him, her people loathe him, 
the old nobility rejoice at his exposure, the new 
unite to disgrace him, that they might rise on 
his ruin, and fatten on his confiscated wealUi ; 
while the courts of Europe, remembering* his 
splendour, and detesting tne exercise of those 
talents, which, by turns, had held them in tfrnd- 
dom, would rejoiee in the humiliation of that 
country he had sought to raise above them all. 

8uch were the thoughts, the feaxs, the ago- 
nizing apprehensions, whioh rent the heart of 
Menzikpff, the very day afi^ he had completed 
the desire of his soul for maay a doubting, anx-^ 
ious year; and such will ever be the results of 
an ambitious, grasping, avaddous spirit, which 
has sufieied the nobler wishes of a truly patri- 
otic mind to dwindle into the narrow desixes of 
selfish aggrandizement Such is the weakness 
of human nature, that but % hair divides the 
nobler and truly virtuous intention from the 
grovelling instinct which runs along with it) 
until by some especial temptation it gets the 
start, and pncedes it even to the ffrave. 

Poor Peter watched the troubled countenance 
of the prince, and clearly perceived that he had 
done wrong, and that his chance for recom- 
pense was too likely to be commuted for punish- 
ment; and he was casting about in his mind 
how hie could withdraw from the observation of 
that arbiter of his earthly destiny whom he had 
long sought to attract, wnen Menzikoff, starting 
from his painful revery, put a few roubles in his 
hand, telling him to take care of Alexis, and 
look to the well-known charity of the princess 
in his time of distress during winter, saying, im- 
pressively, "that he must never mention thisun- 
ibrtunate affair to any human being, save at his 
own command;" and adding; "since you sup- 
posed that you did service ^*'ihe empress, and 
acted accoraing to my command, I am willing 
to overlook it, but the civil authorities wiM not.** 

At this very moment the heart of Menzikoff 
yearned to bestow a meed which should release 
this really industrious man tnm the fowwttf 
which pressed upon him. and WM wiqwieiitlon» 
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ably, from his Ute loss of time, likely tc^ he Be-' 
verely felt during the winter now commencing. 
He dared not do this, lest it should hereafter be 
adduced as a proof of his guilty participation in 
the death of Theodore-~a charge that he felt to 
hang over his head like the sword of the tyrant 
suspended by a single hair, although he was un- 
questionably as innocent ia this unhappy affair 
as he was guilty in others ; for several persons, 
from very slight causes, had been condemned by 
him, or, rather, bv his intriguing spirit, to the des- 
erts, and even the mines of Sib«ia,.to expiate, 
by a daily death of torture, an idle jest, or an 
honest invective against the ruler of Aussia, or 
the empress who aggrandized him. 

With a lingering toot and downcast eyes, this 
pampered' chUd of fortune returned to: his splen- 
did palace, conscious that a barb was lacerating 
his heart, which it was utterly impossible for 
him to extraet or even reveal, and fearing that 
even his well-practised art could not wholly 
chase fix>m his countenance the painful sensa* 
tions that were rankling within. He was, how- 
ever, compelled to try (ha])py in that some ex- 
cuse for sorrow existed in parting with his 
daughter) ; for the Prince Peter had arrived, 
and the househoM were in the bustle of prepara^ 
tion for her departure, many lamenting the loss 
of one so beloved, and not any rejoicing, as the 
grand-didce expected, in the glorious destiny 
ensured to her oy a union with the Aiture em- 
peror. *i ' 

Two of the princesiM^ Anna and Elizabeth, 
had accompanied the cavalcade, and were most 
amiably attentive to the Princess Menzikoff, 
whom they loved and pitied, as about to sustain 
an irreparable personal kns in her daughter. 
Menzikoff, never losing sight oi any plan for 
the future, which was formed however erudely 
by a mind so imbued and incrosted by ambition, 
roused himself to show paiticular attention to 
the younger, and caused Alexander to wait upon 
her with all that could tempt the palate or amuse 
the sigfht, though itortiJied to see how little hi^ 
simple-heartedthoiigh sensible son had the maii^ 
ners of the courtier. This deficiency he detep* 
mined to amend, and oonsideied that there might 
be time for it before any positive steps could be. 
takeh; but he started, as if his scheme had 
been discovered, when the young princess ob- 
served "that ^e did not wonder Mary could 
not foibear to weep^it was a sad thing to leave 
good parents and dear sister^-^he, herself, 
would never marry.*** 

*' Yon would marry soon enoitgh, if it would 
make you an empress,** said Peter, indignantly. 
' " I would not many a boy to be an empress 
ten times over; and ii, by any chance, I were 

E laced on the throne, I would have no other 
usband than iny people.*' 

"But you have no chance-^no chance what- 
evei^— neither you nor Anna.*' 

" We have all the chance either of us desire; 
reiening is a burdensome honour.** 

"Yes : men only ought to reign, I know that: 
* in some countries,* my tutor says, * they never 
let women reign at all,* and I intend it shall be 
so in Russia. They call it a Salique law, and I 
will make it here ; old Kate shall be the very 
last woman that sits on the throne of Muscoyr. 
Prince Menzikoff, remember what 1 tell you.*'^ 

The prince smiled and bo^ed : at that very 
moment his eye was on two fair females whoni 
he thought equally fitted fbr that imperial sea^ 
and two future empresses were indeed before 
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liin, ^Ykb lived to Ta'ome ttemselves iax more 
fitted for their high officii, than the young hfUe- 
grpom; bat the superior qualities of the next 
empress have placed their memories in the shade. 
A more unibrtunate prophetic threat was never 
mtezed; nevertheless, it had an effect on the 
mind of Menzikofffar from agneeable^ and set 
his faculties busily at work to counteract the 
grand-Luke's schemes for the future, if schemes 
he could be said to have, whose words were a 
repetition of the last he had caught from another, 
aiMl whose intdntions varied with the whim of 
the moment. 8uch a political opponent was 
not likely to give much trouble to the long- 
headed, experienced mihifitec; nevertheless, un« 
lablted power is a terriiic engine^ and difficult 
to direct, even when held by imbecile hanid^ 
that look to others fdr aseistance* 

The aw&jL moment arrived Uml tpre poor 
Marv &om her idoli»d soother, her beloved 
familyr^but her sacrifice wae made; she had 
wound up htt mind io enduraaoe ; ^ thouigh, 
at thiis. moment, Ui somewhat revolted froi^ that: 
father she had loved so fondlyi yet* when ^h^ 
beheld his troubled eounlenAnce, imd reinem- 
l^sred that hewotdd nevex f^eas? to ^ her sup- 
port^ to him alsoflfae accoiided not only duty^but 
affiecUon. little did she know that the image 
of her own Theodore was uppermost on this 
eventful morning, aa much in his heart as her 
own, and hap])y it wa3.ibr.h^ that she was ig- 
norant of those harrowing details which had 
xnfet his ear, and left dflim on his 94i^ as to 
tne present existence of her loyer. 

It* was the utter hopelessness of her case that 
rendered it endurable, by directing her mind to 
hesvlea as the medkum of future reunion with 
him, and teaching her humble submission to 
CN)d, and active baiLevolence lo.her fellow-crear 
tUMs, as the path afipoiQted to her bereaved 
OTdrit on earth, and which wpuld not fail to con- 
duct hez to heaven. She omitted no ceremo- 
Bftes held to be sacxed in her very cenemonipuft 
Umroh; for crossings, fastings, and^ frequent 
xq^etitMOi of prayers wei^e * relief from ^ 
brooding^ of a midr1»d imagi»atiPAy but her 
Vother had. imbibed fcom Biiuk^thal, many 
yeftrs before, the doctrinefiof «more enlightened 
era. and Mary had learned to wo?csJiip in spirit 
and in truths and to si^bstiitute pure Christianity 
iS@or imbecile observances, though she ma^e no 
pretences to higher knowledge tbap tho$e a^und 
a^ and could frequisntly f^di comfort in adopt- 
mg usages which were tho habits of her childT 
h^ em her cou&^,«ad'W«Fe|Ltka^jfrsjrmbols 
of bettfjx things. 



eHAPTjBfe xvni. 

Wft*N Maty aiTived at the palace of Pefer- 
hoff; which was a favourife ab6d6 With the em- 
press, di^dtigfi at' ilu&t tiibie small and i(K;on- 
v/enient, she was struck more than oi* the pte^ 
cedin^day Wfth the'eniargetoent* of heir person 
and h6r extriemaye debility. She soon became 

Sensible that the ceremony of be^tfhthent, and 
er oWn early remo^ to th6 palace, were in 
consequence of the to^l invalid's Uesinng the, 
aseistaheeof one to, whose abilities, aa a nurse, 
ahe attached, a kind of su^rhaturai vahie, iii 
(tjonsequence of her mpiher*s recovery from a 
atate of great dangeV. To eijjter on 'any change 
lil^y to produce good to any hunian being Mary 
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could Bov^r have ^bjjjaeled, for kin4ti«a« waa » 

part of her very nature ; and she was not only 
grateful to the empreaB for her munificence to- 
her father, but loved her for her merciful dispo- 
sition and happy equanimity of temper. 

Although it waa evident that the sufi^er's 
case admitted of tiothing beyond' temporary al- 
leviation, it was admitted by all, that for a time 
the dreaded stroke was averted by the unceas- 
ing care and affi^tionate watchfulness of the 
young grand-ddcheas, who obtained the power 
of Inducing the empress not only to forego her 
favourite wine and eonfeetiona, hut repent that 
she bad ever indul^ in habita inimical to her 
health. So mdch better did efae at one time- 
appear, that her physicians ventured to predict 
her reteh tb health ; and her daughters, with- 
the happy fhciKty of youth which always hopes- 
for that it ardently desires, became fondly at- 
tached to Maiyas tfhe cause of her amendment. 
If a patience which lievi^r wearies, a temper- 
♦' thkt can make to-morrow cheerfuf as to-day," 
and that close observation of symptoms audi 
fchanges so nepessaiy for information to medi- 
cal advisers, coula ttiak^ so yoimg a woman^ 
(what every woman should be) an efficient, 
nurse j we cannot doubt the utility of our gentle- 
Mary, since her understan(png was happfiy not 
inferior to her tenderness. 

whenever amendment was announced, or- 
the return of disease evinced jn a case contin- 
ually fiufctuatin^. ail the machmery of intrigue- 
beome instanw^ afioait in the court. Spme 
were r^<Meing m the return of, their generous 
mietjpeaato her atat^on,, others lamenting that 
the time had not arriv^. jfqr humbling Menzi« 
kofff.many balancing i^he prol^ability of his fall* 
with the faaeisations of his daughter, wl^o might 
prevent % or even increase hpi greatneaa and. 
atdbiliEky ; all were buay and anxioua to secure 
aggrandizesmnt, oar ensile the place they hehi. 

It'VHMi whispered that the heir of the crown* 
dH not receive lienzikofir as he was wont4 be- 
ing generally engaged, all Uie tmie they were 
together, in complaining of the absence of the 
grand^duchesB, whom be wanted to amsuse him* 
or to teach him something, but who idiiit her- 
self ttp with the empress. The prince, in reidy,.. 
ardtnifxed that it was hard upon him, and took 
all possible pains to hssist his amuaemi^ts, aa 
iwcifl ais reaaon with hnto on the duty all o^red to 
thfe empVeiss, and tried to excite pity fbr suffer- 
ings in which his own 111 health enabled him to^ 
isym^thize. As MenzlkofF had been consider- 
!m the finest figure in'Ruasia on horseback, and 
the tnost perfect master of the mfna^e^ if Peter 
was inclined to tiatke a liesson in nding from.', 
himi, in general his gobd-huinoiir would return ;. 
ibiit, 'sincfe he? !was. really uiiequal to any exer- 
tion^ and suffered spitting of blood in conse- 
iquetnce of it when the rides were cut short from 
•a proper attentipn to his health, he considered 
-himsSf ill-use<J^ and impr6j)ferly treated, and has- 
tened to vent reproaches both on father and* 
daugnter. ' 

, t'ba empress^ notwithstanding her increasing, 
linfirmitiea^ sought to so^th all aape^itiea in so> 
far as thisy were revealed to her ; and, conscious' 
of the dulneea o^i^e^ court, whenever she found 
her health a little better, exerted herself" to share 
or invent some amuseooent for her family circle. 
A UtHe time befoiie the death of Peter the 
Great, he bad a^ded to the mapy benefits eon^ 
finrredan hit omutry that of founding an acad- 
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emy, whteli was modelM ~ on the pla|^ of the 
Royal Society in London, and the academy in 
France, and to which he had, hy noble endow- 
ments, drawn men of literature from various 
ocNiotrjes. This, the latest of his institutions, 
had, ever since her widowhood, been the espe- 
cial care of Catherine ; and it had been opened, 
the preceding year, with great iclat, by a splen- 
did Jeeture on the utility of the sciences, and an 
tloge on the munificent foander ; and, the anni- 
Tersary now approaching, the empress deter- 
mined to add her presence and that of ail the 
royal family now resident in Petersbmgh to its 
support and honour ; but, previooaly to her a|K> 
pearanoe, thoa puUicly, as a member of her au- 
Cttst houses wiehed the marriage ceremony of 
Mary and thegraiid-dake to be completed. Tkts 
propositioa was received gladly by MbouMT*, 
hot his daoglitar's change of oemplexic^ and 
look of dismtty eWnoed her inward agitaaon and 
repognanoe, though she remained pfffeetly si- 
lent. The empress looked serutisfztngiljr and 
•evarely upon the father, saying, ''Mary's heart 
is a veiy good heart, bat I learit is not, as you 
informed me^ a diaeiigagedoD^- I tnist, in time, 
she will be able to tarn it to Peter ; between 
thirteen and sixteen he wi<l improTo matertally ; 
and she, too, may conquer any childish fancy : 
that some such haa a0Mted her I cannot doabt ; 
she haa straggled wfth some seent grief ever 
since she came as^ng as.'^ 

Menaabflr doirt ndc trast hinaelf with reply, 
for he had alsoa secret grief closely oonnected 
with his daughter's, and lived in daily fear of 
some discoreiy inimical to his name, and likely 
to subveri his prosperity. The empress saw 
clearly that she had ^potai the troth ; and, pm-- 
sning the subject, she recollected the meeting 
with Theodove Bdynirouki, who hadao strange- 
fy (to her conception) disappeared from the 
ooorthe was so fitted to grace, and since then 
reqaestedpeimisaiDiitotmTieL Doubtieas, po<»r 
Mary, then soaraely fifteen, had soflered herself 
to be eaugfat by his attraction^ a weakneas to 
which she had herself contributed on that event- 
fhl night when all weee. so much exhilarated ; 
as» however, she had never seen him since < (so 
Jar as the empress knew), and yean might pass 
hefoie his retom (the general leave of absence 
being five to those noblemen who desked to 
tmrai), thero appeared no mason for evading 
the conclusion of the marriage^and pla^ng Mft- 
iy>hefftie titopuhlio as the fature empress. 

It is probable thai this amiable woman never 
antertained lore,; as- an impassioned prelerenee, 
iK any man. Her marriage with the yonog 
seldiOr, whom she lest on Xho same morning, 
was the resalt of her Ibilomt sitiiilion in ex- 
trefloe youth ; and the. good pneat, whose, ser- 
vant she was, could soaic^ fail to deshrei such 
a proteetor to one so beaotiful in such a time 
of trouble. When she became the eholce of the 
Czar, it mast be evident there was no choice tor 
herself: that the high state to which he nused 
her, the luxuries he lavished on her, and all that ; 
she beheld oiim mattifioent, designs and won- 
derfid qualities^ won her eateeokaad adnUration, 
we cannot doubt ; and her own power over him ' 
itt' soothing his violence^ pnrifying his paasiong, 
and exalting all the higher parts of his strang^- 
ly-ningied natnre^ woukl unquestionably excite 
her affeotions. That she both loved and hon- 
owed his memory there can. be no doubt, since 
she proved it by eveiyaotion of her life ; but. 



love, as it is generally felt in woman's heait-^ 
fond, trastfiil, tender, constant, self-renouncing' 
love — was not among thp ingredients of her 
strange, eventful history. The idle tales of her 
early liaison with MenzikofiT defeat themselves ^ 
for the protection his house afiforded her waa< 
accorded by his wife, then a beautiful, newly- 
married, and idolized bride, to whom General 
Batt^, with a delicacy which ought to be record* 
ed to his honour, consigned her, because, being 
a bachelor, she could not be jNroperly pl«)ed vm- 
der his roof. 

'< We shall have my Persian general, Prineo 
Labitscfa Dolgouronki, home soon. He has been 
now a good whfle employed as a negotiator with 
Peraia, for he could not carry his war on by a 
coup ie main, like his son Theodore," said th» 
empress to Mary. 

The borning blushes that rose on Uie name of 
Theodore, anl as quiekly subsided into merat 
than marbly paleness, confirmed the suspioionof 
the empress ; but it so far moired her compassioii 
that she ever afterward avoided naming him,; 
and became the more intent to give either amase« 
ment or employment to tibe dear girl who wasft 
everjr day, more valuable in her sight ; but» aa 
the same time, the father decUned in her estn 
mation. Mary was inwanUy convinced that bmr 
tender predilection was duioovered aad pitied* 
yet, in some sort, held to be a fiilly ; and has 
heart overflowed with gratitude towards ooa 
who could treat her wounded spirit wilhso raooh 
lenity, and often did she aideatly desire to thmw 
herself at the leet of her royal mistress and oookt 
passionate friend, and at onoe oonfess her love, 
her sorrow, and the death of him who ootdd 
never be an object of jeahnisy to her fature has* 
band ; bat this she ooold not do finr her father'a 
sake; fmd her perception of the empress's vox* 
ation towards him awakened, to the atmoaty hen 
desire to restore hhn to oei^enoo by all that 
seeiaed possible on her past— a eheorfid aeqai* 
easenoe and grated senso of the honouraawah^ 
ing her. *<May I be enabled," said aha, '^to 
make my saorifice oompleto l-^-^inoe I eanaat 
live for'Theodore^ may i live for ray fattaly aid 
for my duties ! — In seeking tiie happiness of oth** 
era, in entoiing on a state which wilk enable m» 
to miriEe many hearto hwppjf my own may find 
peace, though it has lost felicity." 

Pursuant to these sentameots, and real^ pea- 



ng a taste fi»r the fine; arts, and a pesraepr 
tion of scientific purauits far superior to her 
age, Mary now entered with appereat axdour 
into the plana of the eunpimm for a sfdcndid «b> 
hfl)ition at the academy ; and even bocEe, witl^ 
out shnnking, the preiwralisna for s^emniajag 
the seooAd oaicmeny for lying her to Peter ; at 
the same time, fAnt rodoabled her attentaicm to 
the royal in^nlad, in, ordee to enable her- to etk' 
counter the fatigues in proepeet. 

At this time.the empress waaranob diminish^ 
ed, and so naaeh yoBBgi»4ooking' thaa riiehad 
been for the last threo or four- yea»> that ^ahe 
siAmitted to tbftlabewra of the toilet in amai^ 
nershe hadiamrer done; since the death of the 
emjpet&r. Her skiu'waa dshoately fairt and her 
hair flaxen ; but* as hei eyes wore of the- dark^ 
est havel, she had beeftaocustomed to haveher 
hair and eyebrows dyad Uaek, which enhauood 
the histre of her ooo^xioii and the briiliancj 
of her eyes. Rongehadnotyet become general 
in the Russian court, thou|^ it has since then 
become notoriously eo; nor would Peter the 
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Great have authorized it ; bttt Catherine, willing 
to efface from her subjects the idea of sickness, 
now used it sparingly, and, gorgeously orna- 
mented with diamonds over a dress of green 
velvet, trimmed Vrith point lace, worked in the 
convent she most patronised, appeared before 
her court, and afterward more publicly, the same 
beautiful woman and benevolent sovereign all 
had known her years before as the wife of the 
Czar. The people rejoiced that her power was 
perpetuated and increased in a manner they had 
never done before, as the completion of the 
academy was her own work, and aw<^e their 
memory to her munificence, not less than to a 
recollection of her mercy and humanity. As 
her carriage moved slowly onward, shouts of joy, 
mingled with words of congratulation and pray- 
ers for her life, rent the heavens and affected her 
exceedingly, tears mingli :j with the smiles and 
blessings she tried to utter. Mary, alarmed for 
the consequences of this trial to her strength, 
by every tender assiduity sought to sustain her; 
«nd, as it was generally thought, her cares had 
thus restored their "beloved mother" to her 
people, she, too, experienced the loud plaudits 
of a people awakened to enthusiasm, and of 
course the grand-duke came in for his share, to 
his great delight. He was proud of Mary's 
beauty, and- delighted with the attention and 
Applause she received, and had never appeared 
80 amiable and interesting in the eyes of his 
future subjects as on this eventful day, which 
was in every respect joyous and satisfactory, 
save in its effects on the empress. i 

The consequence of her fatigue and agitation 
did not, however, immediately appear, and her 
spirits seemed ch«Bred and soothed by the ap- 
parent improvement of the young prince, who, 
connecting the vivoB of the day with the learn- 
ing of the academy, professed an intention to be- 
come very studious, and to attain the knowledge 
caUed for by his situation as the heir apparent. 
No plan could be more calculated for inspiring 
bim with due esteem and affection for his con- 
sort than this, for Mary was well able to instruct 
him, and the sweetness of her temper was cal- 
culated to ameliorate the weariness of study, 
and excite the emotions of gratitude; but the 
eeheme devised for improvement, and entered 
on with avidity, was suddenly suspended by the 
fotum of the empress's disorder, which speedily 
assumed a form that baiBed all the powers of 
medicine. 

At this awful juncture, Mary again entered 
on every kindly office with the tenderness of a 
ministering angel, but her attendance was now 
halted upon to sooth and cheer the departing 
spirit, rather than to aid the suffering and sink- 
ing frame. The archbishop and other ministers 
of the Greek Church frequently prayed with the 
empress, and she adopted (without therefore re- 
lying on their efficacy for salvation) all those 
forma which constitute its ceremonies; but she 
had, in very early life, been imbued with doc- 
trines of a simpler and more efficacious faith ; 
and happy was she to find that, from the lessons 
of Brukenthal, her youngest but best instructed 
friend comprehended the higher views of Chris- 
tianity, and without turning disdainfully from 
what many term ♦* the mummeries of the priest- 
ho»»d," yet looked to the word of God, and the 
great sacrifice which that word reveals, as the 
sure medium of salvation and the source of hope 
to the departing soul. Sacred and happy, though | 



mournful, were the readings, the conversations, 
and the broken yet heartfelt prayers, which re- 
lieved the wearisome nights of the sufferer, who, 
to the last, retained Iter faculties, received her 
ministers, instructed the heir of her empire, and 
consoled her own dear daughters. These prin- 
cesses, and those of the emperor by his former 
wife, together withhis nieces, were alikeanxious 
to prove their love and watchfulness over her ; 
but, perceiving how much more efficient were 
the attentions of her who had been so long ac- 
customed to the cares of a daughter, they left 
the pharge to Mary, confiding in her skill, and 
thankful ibr her exertion and affection. • 

One day, when her pain, had subsided, and in 
consequence she felt a temporary relief, she de- 
siied to see all of her relations who were then 
within the walls of the palace ; and, causing her- 
self to be raised in the bed, she laid her head on 
the shotkiers of Mary, who sat upon the couch, 
and addnssed them as they arrived with the 
kind and sweet voice which was peculiar to her. 
She then adverted to the many ehangea of her 
eventful life ; s^ observed that the highest sU- 
tion exempted n<> one from the general lot of 
humanity ; that noae could bear the pains of 
death for another ; ^\d that it was of little con- 
sequence to her, at th»t moment, wheth^ she 
were a servant in Marieteburg, or an empress in 
St. Petersbtti^h : her <m\y source of hope now 
lay in being an humble Chrhtian.* 

In a few short moments her smile faded, but 
the countenance remained calm, and a faint sigh 
only told that the spurit had departed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Onlt two years had elapsed since the de- 
ceased empress had succeeded to that most 
glorious but most responsibie of all earthly situ- 
ationsj the absolute sovereignty of the greatest 
nation, or, rather, assemblage of nations in the 
world. Little gifted for such a situation, and, 
apparently, devoid of the ambition which would 
have led her to seek it, we can hardly doubt that 
she was stimulated by Mensikoff to desire it, or 
led to believe that, unless she obtained power, 
she would sink into poverty and obscurity ; that 
no medium state would enable her to retain the 
comforts she desired without ensuring the splen- 
dours of a throne. 

Every view of her character proves, howev- 
er, that selfish anxieties bad little to do with her 
acceptance of the throne ; for there is every res- 
son to believe, that the good of the people was, 
indeed, her great object, together with the de- 
sire to forward the especial views of the great 
man to whom she had been allied ; .nor can we 
doubt that, if her life had been spared until bis 
grandson had attained manhood, she would have 
resigned with pleasure the crown for which she 
had little desire, since she would, by that means, 
have dispensed with the business for which she 
had a positive aversion. 

That Menzikoff apprehended such an event, 
we cannot doubt, from his anxiety to strengthen 
his own power by his daughter's marriage with 
a sickly child like Peter II., since it appeared 
the only means of prolonging his administration 
of the affairs of Russia, which he undoubtedly 
intended to hold in his hands whether Peter or 
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bis wife were on tbe throne. However we may 
bianie his ambition, it must be allowed that he 
sought to perpetuate the designs of his great 
master, and the welfare of the country which he 
loved. 

Ou the present occasion, not one dissentient 
voice was heard on the subject of tbe succes- 
sion ; for the heir of the empire was unquestion- 
ably the grandson of Peter, who was immedi- 
ately proclaimed by Menzikoff in the most pomp- 
ous and emphatic manner any precedent allow- 
ed, good care being taken to link the name of 
the empress with that of tbe emperor. This 
ceremony over, his next care was to make the 
most magnificent arrangements for the funeral, 
which took place in the usual manner, under the 
immediate control of the favourite minister. . 

Meantime, the young princesses, and all of the 
household who had ever attended the late em- 
press in person, were lirowned in sorrow. They 
had lost a most tender mother and beneficent 
mistress, whose pure kindness of heart and in- 
tegrity of intention, informed by a sound under- 
standing, had compensated to them for shining 
talents and elegant accomplishments. Nor was 
the grief without the palace much inferior to 
that within ; wherever there was a tear to wipe, 
or a mouth to feed, the kindness of the empress 
had sufficed for help; she abolished torture, 
which had heretofore existed in its most hateful 
and horrible forms ; she examined the cases of 
the condemned, and, where it was possible to 
extend pardon, consistent with the general safe- 
ty of the community, never failed to do so, and, 
by her vigilant inquiries, abated the nuisance of 
bribery, and purified the courts of justice. Qui- ' 
etly labouring to promote the gigantic views of 
tbe mighty reformer whom she succeeded, sh« 
expedited beneficial changes without wounding 
the prejudices of those she desired to iminrove, 
and thus offered an example to her own sex of 
proceeding safely and surely, meekly yet perse- 
veringly, to the attainment of a virtuous object. 

Catherine, even in her short reign, had efiect- 
ed so much good, that no one questioned its 
value to Russia, and its atill greater value to 
the present youthful sovereign; nor did any 
reasonable man deny the efficient services of 
that minister who had been both hands and 
eyes to Peter the Great, and everything to his 
successor. The merchants, artists, and arti- 
sans especially praised him: the army (now 
at rest) ascribed their efficiency to his regula- 
tions ; nor were the navy less friendly : but the 
ancient lords of the soU, and their dependant 
ser&, derided the qualities they eould not com- 
prehend, despised the splendour they could not 
imitate, yet naturally envied, and clung more 
than ever to the prejudice in favour of high 
birth, because it offered a flaw in the proud 
upstart's escutcheon, which neither time nor 
merit could efface. 

When due honours had been p«d to the 
memory of the departed, it was expected that 
a court, headed by such youthful sovereigns, 
would be unusually gay ; but the emperor's ne- 
cessary exertions had enfeebled him, and for 
some weeks he was a regular invalid ; but his 
disposition evidently softened ; and the unwea- 
ried attentions of his gentle wife, and her en- 
deavours to amuse htm, awoke his affection, and 
his mind and temper alike evinced improvement 

The arrival of Ivan Dolgouroofci from Persia 
(with whom he had settled a peaoe advaata* 



geoos to Russia) aroused the spirits of the em- 
peror, and depressed those of .his trembling 
wife, who, above aU things, dreaded the arrival 
of Theodore's father. From this trouble she 
was soon relieved, as Prince Lubitsch had been 
wottnded in the beginning of the late campaign, 
and remained in such infirm health, that he de- 
sired leave to reside in his native air at Mos- 
cow, which was immediately granted, and ac- 
companied by messages denoting the approba- 
tion and warm regard of the emperor. 

The sentiments thus expressed were perfectly 
consonant to the feelings and opinions of Maiy ; 
nor were they opposed in the slightest degroe 
by her father, who honoured courajge even in an 
enemy ; nevertheless, a slight ominous shudder 
crosMd his features, not unobserved by Mary, 
though she had purposely seated herself at her 
embroidery. Alas ! the name was a source of 
alarm ; for she could not prevent the impetuous 
blood rushing to her cheeks whenever she heard 
it. *' Theodore'* was a word, though unuttered, 
ever on her lip, his image before her eye, his 
voice in her ear, and she had hoped that, frooi 
the constant fiaimiliarity of her thoughts and 
her sorrows as regarded him, she should be 
able to subdue any external signs of that which 
dwelt within ; but at this time she had not at- 
tained the perfect self-command which her sit- 
uation required. 

Well, however, did she struggle with herself, 
knowing that other branches of the family most, 
from time to time, present themselves, and that 
the grand mar^cbal, whom she sincerly rever- 
enced, was sure to appear whenever his infirm- 
ities permitted ; therefore, she must compel her- 
self to receive them without tears or blushes. 
The frequency of Ivan's visits had somewhat 
fttmiliariced her to his appearance, and she could 
receive him without starting ; but a lady of the 
court one day remarked, within her hearing, that 
<* the arrival of Count Ivan made the empress 
colour," adding, maliciously, " but, indeed, he is 
a very fine-looking man." 

Was it possible that one so artless, so leti- 
ring--^ne that knew her inmost soul was de- 
voted to the memory of the dead only too fohd- 
iy, eould be suspected of a preference so un- 
warranted 1 Alas! in her peculiar situation 
there was room fbr tbe bad to suspect, and the 
good to fear ; but never did the breath of slan- 
der light on her fair &me, or detect one gtanee 
of coquetry, one demand of vanity. This ob- 
servation taught her self-restraint, the neces- 
sary accompaniment of the most perfect inno- 
cence at courts, and taught her also the value 
of her father's frequent presence ; for, as he 
had been created Duke of Cazel in addition to 
bis many honours, and also appointed grand 
steward of the Czar at the time of his procla- 
mation, it was his duty to be frequently near the 
royal person; and it was not known beyond 
the precincts of the court that his influence 
was diminished or diminishing. 

From tbe time of Ivan Dolgourouki's return, 
be, however, became sensible of it himself, and, 
therefore, performed his duties tbe more assid- 
uously, and watched the proceedings of his 
young enemy the more attentively. Words 
merely spoken by chance frequently alarmed 
him from the mouth of Ivan, who was gay and 
lively, nevertheless shrewd and designing, and 
not unfipequently cast upon Menzikoff looks so 
fraagltt with meanUig, that he could not lop- 
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-Iiear to entertain the beHef that his cousin's 
'death was known to him, and intended, hereaf* 
4er, to be r&venged upon hiniself. Penetrating 
and subde, possessing the pride of his &inily; 
«nd, most probably, its ambition, though veiled 
.vnder a careless demeanour, Ivan caused the 
powerful minister moie of anxiety and sus- 
picion than he had ever known before, and had 
the effect of quelling his project of seeking far- 
ther aggrandizement by the union of his son 
with the Princess Elizabeth. The relinquish- 
ment of his project was most happy for the boy 
.80 destined, since, instead of bringing hi'm to 
court, and rending him prematurely insidious, 
cunning, and subtle, with the despotism of a 
tyrant and the servility of a slave, he was now 
at liberty to pursue his studies under a wise tu- 
tor, and cultivate virtue and religion with a pi- 
ous and high-minded mother. 

To this mother the heart of the young em- 
press clung with even more of affection and de- 
.pendanoe than she had ever known ; to witness 
her returning health, receive the meed of ap- 
probation tnia her lips, was a recompense and 
support to which she was continaaHy looking, 
«nd which, after the death of the empress, she 
naturally hoped to enjoy. The princess had 
Tjsited her sovereign once since Mary's remo- 
▼al ; and the few moments she could pass in 
that trying time with her daughter were a 
BBioekery to her mother's feelings ; so that she 
loo expected, when the solemnities of the fu- 
neral and the pageants whioh followed had sub- 
sided, her daughter might be aHewed to visit her 
fiseely, and, in reply to her request for that pur- 
.pose, the emperor readily promised she should, 
professing himself sincerely attadied to her, 
and happy to attend to her requests. 

This promise was never fukfiUed ; for, eten 
at the moment of departure, in the mere wan- 
tonnesa of caprice, Peter would command her 
to remain with him, and, in the saine spirit, 
Uliiea her sister was forbidden to enjoy the 
gayeties of the court, and Alexander declared 
to he too yomig to appear there. Even when 
Maiy arged the i^mtse she had made to the 
IM eiiq>rea» to lolffl on her behalf the duties 
of a godmother to her little sister, ^e waa de- 
nied either visiting or receiving her, by. an as- 
anrance that *'u> good a mother as hers could 
waat BO aaaistanee in educating a baby ;" and 
tiie emperor added, in a marked accent, and 
giving a glaneo to Ivaa Doigouroaki, " don't 
traoUe your head about her; you will have 
eoMgh of her by-and-by." 

These mofftifieations, combining with that 
aUdii^; canker-woim whi<^ gnawed the heart 
kt which it was enshrined, had an- effect on her 
heaitiL and spirits she could- not control; the 
«eee, which begun, though fiuntly, to revisit her 
ehe^, ondor the effect of har benefieial exer- 
tions for the late empress, again faded-~-her ap- 
petite failed, and her, form became^ attenuated. 
The symptoms, which moved compassion in 
Others, awoke only anger in the monarch. It 
was the pleasure of the emperor that she should 
look net only beautiful, but gay, and dress very 
^dendidly, for he observed that *< bis grandfather 
(whom everybody called great) l&ed the late em- 
preea because she was handsome, and set off 
lUs ooart; therefore he would have a hand- 
some consort, and if she grew pale and ifl-fish 
rmanA, he would get a new wife ; he knew very 



if she were not pretty and lively, an^ obeyed 
him as she ought to do." ' 

When these taunts were uttered in the pres- 
enee of the father^ he ^t not only angry, but 
alarmed, and took an early opportunity of urging 
his dmghter, for the sake of all her family, to 
endeavour, by every means, to secure the at- 
tachment, or, at least, the approbation of her 
ill-conditioned husband. Maiy thought she could 
do no more than she had done; but, having 
lately sought to beguile her sad thoughts by ta- 
king lessons in music from an Italian professor, 
ahe hoped to make it the medium of soothing 
and amusing her wayward little lord. The Czar 
had, indeed, an excellent ear, and the passion 
for \ music so universal in his country, and he 
became mnch pleased when she sang him the 
songs he was fond of; but his taste was not 
sufficiently cultrvated to relish her performance 
on the harpsichord, then newly introduced. Fre- 
quently would he compel her to sing until she 
was completely exhausted, and then, forgetful 
of all the pleasure she had given him, he would 
^dely dismiss her from his presence, and again 
comment on her pale cheeks and exhausted ap- 
pearance. 

That the Czar was prompted to this cruel 
conduct Mary could not doubt, since she bad be- 
come apparently dear and necessary to him du- 
ring the last days of the empress, to whom he 
had yielded her as a painiul loss to himself; 
and at that period she had entertained hopes, in 
common with her father and the royal invalid, 
of being extremely useful Co him, and, conse- 
quently, to the country he must govern. These 
hopes had now vanished, and fears for her fam- 
ily awakened in their stead, and she could no 
^ger doubt to Whom she owed the change, for 
Ivan Doigouroaki sedulously persuaded the in- 
fatuated monarch that listening to a woman's 
singing was nnwortby of him, and hastened to 
introduoe men who sang hunting and drinking, 
songs, whereby bis original passion for the chase 
was revived in all its enthusiasm, and he was 
led to join in the libations of these con^ianions 
to tiie immediate injury of his constitution, every 
error of this kind placing him under the care of 
his physicians, whose remonstrances endangered 
their own safety without pnaducing advantage 
to him. So soon. as his head could leave lus 
pillow, he sought for the solace of Ivan's com- 
pany, who exercised otier him an influence so 
absolute, that, a century earlier, it would have 
been imputed to witchcraft, but was undoubt- 
edly that fascination which the accomplished 
Frenchwoman, under such an aceusatioo, de- 
clared to be '' Uie natural power, of a strong 
mind over a weak ese." 

Ivaa Dolgourouki used for a spell the word 
" manly," in order to st^ulate a delicate boy of 
thirteen to efiorts beyond his strength, and 
which, therefore, retarded considerably the 
growth and robustness he earnestly desired. 
He was himself athletic, and trained to encoun- 
tering fatigue, and giving proof of strength and 
agility, and perhaps thought that, in tempting a 
weak and foolish boy to feats which nature for- 
bade him to perform, he was training him to i 
hardihood ; but not wisely, since it must be evi- 
dent that the life, and not the death, of bis 
sovereign would be to his ad?aoUge. To Maiy» 
and also to the young princesses, it appeared a 
system adopted to thwart the views of Menzi- 
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the emperor nntil be wet« oldbr, and always 
joined him in this diversion at great personal 
ineonTenience, in order to guard him from dan- 
ger on the field, and see that he received afl 
^possible care on arriving at the palleice. 

On these occasions, Maiy never fiiiled to ar- ' 
range all things necessary fehr comfort and safe- 
ty to the exhaasted frame and jaded spirits of 
her lord; and he would, at the moment, be 
.thankftil for her attentions ; but on the follow* 
Ing day they would be resented as intrusive, 
/^nd the cautions of her father considered as in- 
.suit. At other times, because the prince had 
lately increased in bcdk, and was supposed to 
te averse to hunting, as a fatigue he would 
"wiHingly escape, his attendance was impera- 
<^ively called for, and the most important public 
•iMisiness, which he was known to be desirous to 
<^68patch immediately, commanded to be post* 
poned, since his presence was indispensable, 
ret, on his arrival, coarse jokes on his person, 
-fineers on his love for business, aa " one who 
was bom to labour,'* or cold, averted looks, and 
•ibnd attention to the fevourite, were all he met 
irom the boy wont to receive all his pleasures 
from his hands during the lif^ of his grandsire ; 
^he boy whom he had loved as his own, and 
-** borne on his back a thousand times.'* It was 
-evident that not only affection was extinct, but 
hatred engendered in the royal mind towards 
him, yet it was expressed with enough of out- 
ward courtesy to hold him true in his alle- 
giance ; and, indeed, Mary was held in the light 
of a hostage for her father, who was frequently 
-observed to eye her with looks of the tenderest 
pity, and there were times when his proud heari 
^swelled almost to suffocation with indignant 
emotion. 

There were not wanting those about the 
•«ourt who might have told the young emperor 
that, but for Menzikoff, the Duke of Holstein 
-might have been on the throne, seeing that the 
IkSgouroiikii had always desired his elevation ; 
4)ot, alas! «a favourite has no friends;" and 
>even those who inwardly blamed the emperor 
ibr his ingratitudis, and thought that Ivan Dol- 
gourouki was a poor exchange fbr the talented 
Menzikoff, yet remembered some oflfence given 
in the hour of his greatness which wounded 
'their self-love, some omission in his distribution 
of places which mortified their cupidity ; yet ^ 
^8aw so clearly the fickle temper and vacilla- 
ting weakness of the emperor, that they knew 
'Hot but another week might exhibit Menzikoff 
.again in the ascendant, and his blameless daugh- 
-^ter appear as iddized as she was lovely. 



CHAPTBR XX. 
. JVom thi EmpruB Maty ta tke Princes* Mensfik»f. 

X,STrSB I. i. 

Oh ! my beloved mother, faoiw oim I longer 
!4>ear this cmel sepa^tion !-*-«yoa are sick, and 
JMaiy ia not kneeting by yotir coach ; jdfOx heart 
is iU at ease, learing aUoelor your daughter and 
y0\jsc hiiaband, and I net near to sooth your 
«pirit8, or, peri&aps, allay your anxieties ; yeit 
yfe aie but a few v^ntts asunder, and nnmeroos 
liorses, stately carriages, «re soppbeed to b6 at 
my comaund. Alas ! tHe daughter of the low- 
*«8tj9^ is ii0t,M» oetiKd TBitifiaMi •»«nii»ved 44> 



circiynstances, so enveloped, in the meshes of 
idle ceremonies and silly conunands, as your 
own poor Mary, whom men gaze it with won- 
der, dazzled by her diamonds. 

But my time is limited (although, thank Heav- 
en, my apartment is saci^ !) and I have tsdcen 
up my pen not to speak of my own situation, 
nor to pour into your tender heart those sacred 
sorrows which you alone can pity and sooth. 
I will not even mention the name; I will fol- 
low your advice and obey your precepts. Dear 
mamma, praise your own Mary for a forbear- 
ance necessity, not resignation, has taught her. 

My alarm is so excited on my dear father's 
behalf (which, of course, includes us all), and I 
am so enciOmpassed by listeners and spies, that 
I durst not trust the delivery of this to any 
hands but his own ; the intent of it being to 
persuade him to leave the court — ^the country. 
Did not our dear friend Brukenthal say he had 
large sums vested at Venice 1 That beautifU 
country would restore your health and his own 
peace of mind ; he would be honoured by the 
natives, among whom his riches would circu- 
late, and those sunny-hearted people would 
atone to him for the cold, ungrateful breasts 
around him. He could exercise the best power, 
that of doing good ; and as his years increase, 
his desires will become moderate, and the em- 
pire of charity, benevolence, and knowledge 
suffice. Yes ! he will be fhr happier than he 
has ^er been. 

I see clearly (and I think he aho sees it) that 
there is an intention of so thwarting his wishes, 
and defying his advice, as to provoke him to re- 
sign his 'situation, and ask leave to travel ; and 
whenhe has so done, his estates will be confisca- 
ted, his palaces given to others, and his immense 
wealth m&de the occasion of base accusations ; 
for, idthoughthey all know the manner in which 
he has received those noble ffifls, in recompense 
fbr nobl^ -aetiottsv no one will choose to recollect 
what the ungrateful sovereign wishes to be for- 
gotten, and what he cannot personally remem- 
ber. Yet surely this ofibrs no reason for not in- 
stantly relinquishing his situation, and f!ying 
while it is yet within his power. Father, dear 
father, mirely you are reading this letter ! — my 
mother has placed it in your hands ; she is pale 
aikd trembliiig by your side ; she \neeSA (as r do 
in spirit), and beseeches yo)i to have mercy on 
yourself^ on her, on the promising son, the love- 
ly daughters, whom every eountiy ha Europe 
wfll'be proud to receive. 

I conjure you^ by tins virtues of my moihe^, 
that mother so fc^y loVed and so highly re- 
spected, to have pity upon her, and secure to 
her evening of life a peacefhl end. Nay, I con- 
jure 'you by my own i%tient bearing, my con- 
tinual efforts to endure cheerfully a loathed lifift, 
to afford me the only reward my sacrifice ad- 
mits ; let me know that you are safe, and I shall 
have my only ch^ce fi>r comparative happiness. 

Think not that you have onlv to Oontend with 
a few e¥fi words from insignificant coUrtiers ; 
he who breathes a scandal soon becomes a mi^ 
Itgnant ^r, and the whiibperer of a detractk>n 
presently becomes the inventor and propiagiator 
of a vnckeA fiction. Sin fheds on itself, and b^- 
eomes sti^ong.' My experi^ee compared with 
yours is, I grant, a very ^Ort one, but it hah 
4»hown me a growth in- evil purpoiiies and insiti- 
witii^ £ilsehoedB, of re^AEMMn^esifei as to the wef- 
fiM iratben^ihagMitituie for t]i6*hi|k»t s^rtrf- 
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ces, and oTerweening selQsluiets that I should 
have thought a long lite nurtured in evil could 
scarcely have attaixied . What honest men hare 
we but Count Sapicha and Woronaowl Who 
retains the integrity and simplicity of early life 
but the old ileld-mardchall Are the women 
better than the men, more free frooof ambitious 
aspiration, from a mean, intriguing, prying spir- 
it, intent on finding the means of mischief to 
thoRe whom they aflect to love, or whose pat- 
ronage il**jy court t Oh, no ! they are not bet- 
ter, but worse ; and in cases where you have 
been the sole making of their sons and husbands, 
these female reptiles tattle of your actions as 
if ** th« poison of asps were under their lips/* 

*Tis true you escaped bad consequences when 
the wife of the unfortunate Alexis accused y9U 
falsely of giving bad counsel to the heir of the 
empire, but then Peter the Great was your judge. 
Yet a time came when this sovereign, so fond- 
ly attached to you and so full of wi^om, did 
give ear to accusations against you, deprived 
you of your principality, and meditated your 
death. That he should l^ve calmly reconsid- 
ered the matter, and reinstated you the follow- 
ing day, was much less likely, dear father, than 
that your head had rolled from the Uopk, and 
Peter, when too late, lamented your loss and 
punished your accusers. 

Tiie good empress was always grieving over 
the imperiection of Russian laws, and saying 
"itwuuld take a century, to reform them," 
though she herself did much under your gui- 
dauce. The progress of such improvement is 
for the present checked, and will be so as long 
as Poter reigns. We have no war calling for 
your generalship, therefore Providence itself 
seems to call on you to take care of youreelf 
To perish for your cQuntry would be a glorious 
and worthy death, but to perish by a wioked 
faction, and leave a desolate widow, a ruinad 
family — father, father, do not dare to commit 
the sin of negligence — 

1 am obliged to relinquish my. p^fi ; .^ em- 
peror's head aches, and he ^^nds for me. 

liemember my words; I am most anxiously, 
but most atfectioiiately> your own foiid 

The JEmpresB Mary to the Prmett Mwxikfii, 

LKTraa i^. 

My dearest Mother, 
' A new and awful visitation has occurred': 
the emperor is seisted with th^t dreadful pesti- 
lence, the smallpox; and, so great was bis de- 
bility previous, the physicians think he has 
small chance of enduring it.. The princesses 
have removed to PeterhoS; the oourt have fled, 
all the servants who have not had it decline 
coming near the ap^iftments. Let not my dear 
father come to visit us, for, though stife himself, 
he may convey the infection to his family. 

Fumigate any billet I om^ hereafter send be- 
fore you read it. I write now because I am 
going to take my abode in the emperor's cham- 
ber. At this awful crisis I will not behave as 
one unworthy of such a mother as I was blessed 
with. The is^ue is with God ; hi$ will U done ! 

Should I be taken, remember that my attachr 
ment to one who. was taken, first made this 
world a desert, and ... I find I cannot write; 
tears will flow when thoughto of the f9a% e«e 
awakened; 4|Lnd I.must be tranquil tlwt>i mttj 



be oi^elul. Yon can only help me >y your pray- 
ers, beloved mother, and well I knew you will 
pray for your Maby, 

Piously and with AiU purpose of heart did 
Maiy now r«pair to her sipk husband's cham- 
ber, who was then sufiering from the fever of 
the disease he bad imbibed in an extraordinary 
degree. His constitution debilitated by over- 
exertion, his blood heated by. the pernigious po- 
tations taken, to reeruit his jaded spirits, and 
give temporary strength for. the occasion, ren- 
dered him in a state singularly unfitted for 
taking the infection ; and the weather having 
set in extremely cold, the eruption would not 
come out freely, so that no rational hopes were 
entertained of a (avouraible issue ; aad, in such 
a season, the fear of contagion, more especially 
from such a subject, became itself a disease to 
the pampered inmates of the palace. 

The young Czarina alone, neither fearing for 
her life nor her beauty, alike moved by that 
compassion which ever animated her breast, and 
that high sense of duty which always marked 
her conduct, gave herself up to watching him 
day and night with equal skill ^nd tender- 
ness. She soon perceived that even when delir- 
ious he knew her voice, and submitted to her 
entreaties; and, having been infonmed by the 
medical attendants that he should drink freely 
of the warm gruels provided for him, and which 
he had hitherto obstinately refused, she applied 
all her powers of persuasion to overcome his 
aversion. By degrees she prevailed on him to 
take the cup from her hands, and he soon be- 
came sensible of the relief to his parched mouth, 
and demanded it himself. The consequedce 
was, amelioration of the burning heat, a deter- 
mination of the diseaee to tbe skin, and in an- 
other day the appearance of pustules in the es- 
dinary way. 

Conscious of the great care she had manifest- 
ed, and assured by his physician that all was 
going on well with him, the few words now ot* 
tered by the sufferer were praise of herknowledge 
and thanks for her love, to which, at intervsls, 
were added inquiries as to who remained in the 
palace, since the state of bis eyes precluded him- 
from knowing whether few or nftany visit^ the 
sick ebamber. In reply, he was. informed by 
the resident chaplain that not on^ was visiting 
his chamber inmiinently dangerous to those 
who entered, but exceedingly injurious to him^ 
self, and that, at the utmost^ two persona only 
ought to be admitted at a time. 

" Then I will only have one : it. is my wife 
who has given me the bad physic and the soft 
draughts, and who hoUa. my head and shakes 
my pillow, and I will have nobody at all but her ;. 
so go away yoursdf directly.'* 

'* Alas ! sire, the empress is completely wom< 
out ; she looks ^tntbig at t&is very moment."' 

"Tabe her aWay, then, take her away. I 
won't have fainting people near me ; what busi 
ness has she te faint, I wander V 

At this very moment Mary dropped on the 
floor, aad the attendants, who waited without, 
were loudly snmmoaed to carry her to her own 
apartments. Oft tbe arrival o£ the physician he 
pronounoed her infected with< tbe disease, which 
he suspected to be the ease seoie days before^ 
and sokoiied her ouyesty, bat in vain, to take 
tbe neeeasacy eave of berseUl On beayiag this 
4beCaer becaoM audk sffeeted, and deoiared 
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that he owed bis life to her, if he should even- 
tually recover ; and it was soon rumoured that 
the power of Menzikoff would become greater 
than it bad ever b$en, whether the young em- 
press recovered or not, since the emperor now 
frequently reverted to various times when he 
had been in danger in the field, from which that 
prince had rescued him, and to many periods 
when he had suffered from taking those po- 
tations against which he had cautioned him. 
** He has been good to me all my life," said he, 
warmly, *' and so was the empress ; I have had 
BO real friend besides them." 

This conviction of MenzikofTs uprightness 
and true kindness seemed to gain strength in 
proportion as his mind rose, purified from the 
disease ; and the Acuities, long clouded by im- 
proper conduct, regained the power of reason 
and recollection. Unhappily, as his disorder 
abated apparently, it yet exhibited symptoms 
of an alarming character, and gave reason to 
suppose that the lungs were affected, and rapid 
consumption would ensue. 

When Menzikoff found that his daughter was 
in danger, he' determined to visit the palace, 
and, for a time, renounce his now beloved homO) 
lest he should injure his family, a resolution ex- 
ceedingly approved by his wife, whose anxiety, 
on her daughter's account, amounted to very 
agony, since she was become unable to gain any 
intelligence of her progress on which she could 
rely. The prince first visited the couch of the 
emperor, whom he understood to be convales- 
cent, and of whose returning regard for himself 
he had heard much from those who, depending 
on his future services, sought thus to gain his 
good-will. 

He was received, indeed, with apparent pleas- 
ure and thankfulness ; but he was so shocked to 
observe the effects of the horrible disorder, and 
so sensible of the extreme weakness of the in- 
valid, that he stayed a very short time in the 
apartment, having, indeed, been requested to do 
80 by the physician. He now hastened to that 
of his beloved child, with whom the complaint 
was making its customary progress, and which 
was borne by her with such patient resignation 
to Heaven, and such obedience to her attend- 
ants, that they ventured, in the first instance, to 
predict the most favourable issue. They knew 
not the hidden sorrows, the painful surmises, 
rankling in the gentle bosom of one whose sen- 
sibility was as acute as her understanding was 
powerful, and were surprised to find that, as the 
disorder increased, she too became rambling in 
discourse, and full of melancholy ]>rognostica- 
tions. On seeing her father she evmced a per- 
fect reooDection of him, yet little pleasure ; for, 
at that time, her whole soul was occupied, to 
distraction, with desire for his departure, and 
she was continually raving abont ships and the 
shallows in the Gulf of Cronstadt, which were 
occasioned by the bones of a warrior that re- 
quired entombment. Well did her fkther nnder- 
stand the ideas floating in her bewildered mind, 
and much did he fear lest the incoherent words 
she uttered, m a low but thrilling tone, should 
be registered by any inquisitive attendant ; but 
still more did he desire to convey to her some- 
thing on which her heart could repose for com- 
fort, as respected himself and family. 

The letter written by the young empress to 
her mother had, to a certain degree, alarmed 
lam, because. her views coincided with his own 



observations ; and it drew his heart to her wh» 
felt and feared so much for him in cords of affec- 
tion more strong than he had ever felt them ; but, 
while he owned the truth with which she char- 
acterized the courtiers in general, he believed 
she went too far in her condemnations, as the 
young usually do, whether for praise or blame : 
nor could he believe that she who was, the other 
day, a mere child, running after flowers in his 
garden, could be in any way competent to judge 
what was proper for him to submit to or elude. 
Who knew better how to sound the depths of 
courte than one who had dwelt among theii» 
since he was thirteen, whom his mighty master 
had so often praised for adroitness and versatil- 
ity, and found a successful diplomatist in every 
court to which he had sent himi Surely he 
who had grappled so often with the passions of 
Peter, and the envious hostility of all his princi- 
pal old nobility, ought not to quail before the 
least imp<^tant of all the Dolgouroukii, and the 
merest boy that ever swayed a sceptre. 

Often as these thoughts passed in succession 
over the mind of Menzikoff, as he sat by hie 
daughter's couch, she would start and uttei' 
words which seemed as if given in reply to what 
was passing in his mind ; and the expiifsssions 
were frequently so terse and apposite, thaft, 
heard by the bed of sickness, and too probably 
of death, to a superstitious man they would 
have been appalling, and held to be prophetic ; 
but Menzikoff was not superstitious, either as 
the word applied to the ceremonies of his na- 
tional church, or to the thousand omens and 
dogmas believed in by the great body \)f hie 
people, from the class in which he was born^ 
even to that with whom he now mingled. He, 
therefore, imputed such wandering predictions 
and warnings to their true cause, as disease 
acting on an already agitated mind, teeming 
with past sorrows and present fears, and wa» 
the more confirmed in his resolution to stand 
his ground, maintain the dignity of his station,, 
and encourage his friends to support him, by 
showing them he could support himself Be- 
sides, did he not know that the em))eror now 
saw the error of his late conduct 1 He had al- 
ways seen some good traits in his disposition, 
and always believed that Mary would elicit 
them ; and he conid not doubt that, from this 
eventful time, she would be loved and honoured 
as she ought to be. The Czar had said that he 
owed his life to her care ; should that life be 
p)x>longed, of course he would cherish her for 
his own sake ; and, should he die, appoint her 
his successor. 

He stooped over his daughter to convey to 
her, if possible, a share of his own satisfaction^ 
and perceived her eyes closed u\ slumber ; and, 
although he had not permitted himself to feet 
alarm from her words, his imagination suggest- 
ed new hopes fh>m her silence. Every Kuss 
is, by nature, gay and sanguine in his tempera- 
ment, and Menzikoff was nnusually so; and 
every circumstance of his eventful life favour- 
ed the delusions of hope and the promises of 
conscious power. Having attained all whiclt 
he desired, he supposed that he could ensure 
an that he willed. <* The wife and daughter 
who loved and warned him were only women, 
and what was the wisest woman but a tool in 
the hand of a man 1 She might second his par- 
pose, but could never originate it." 

Catherine, the l$M empress, had ever beeft 
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acknowledged, in Russia, the sayiour of the 
army at Pmth ; and, in reward of her conduct 
at that period, the emperor crowned Her with 
his own hands at Moscow, and spoke of her as 
fais future successor. His army was at that 
time encamped on the hanks of a river, and 
80 surrounded by natural impediments, and 
hemmed in by a much larger army of the Turks, 
thsLi his nttier ruin seemed inevitable ; and in 
-an agony of despair he retired to his tent, for- 
bidding any person, on pain of death, to ap- 
proach him. Catherine was with the army, as 
she accompanied him everywhere ; and by h^r 
presence, and the value he attached to her so- 
ciety, had rendered it a fashion for the wives 
of all the great officers of state to accompany 
their husbands, and bring with them their jew- 
els, and large sums of money also. 

In this terrific juncture, when the courage and 
intellect of him who bad so often effected deliv- 
'Crance in times of danger were withdrawn, the 
Vice-chancellor Sh^sfirof called together the 
principal officers in the presence of Catherine, 
And drew up preliminaries in order to obtain a 
truce from the vizier, which the empress thought 
he was, under present circumstances, little like- 
ly to grant, and which could not be despatched 
without the signature of the emperor. In this 
emergency, she sought to obtain by bribery what 
would be denied to treaty ; and, throwing all 
her own valuables and money into her apron, 
■she assembled all the ladies around her, pointed 
out to them the terrible situation in which their 
husbands and themselves were placed, and so 
wrought on them, by her simple eloquence, her 
tears, and her example, that every one brought 
•SHI the property she possessed, and a sum be- 
yond calculation was collected instantly. Her 
wishes thus crowned with success, her spirits 
excited to the utmost, and all the nobler quali- 
ties of her generous nature awakened, at the 
unmediate and avowed hazard of her life she 
commanded the guards to give way, and rushed, 
with the treasure she had acquired and the pre- 
liminaries handed to her, into the presence of the 
emperor. 

Whatever mi^ht have been the first emotions 
of rage in that violent mas* who often confessed 
that he bad reformed his country but not him- 
self, we know not : it is enough to say that 
Catherine's voice had not lost its power of en- 
treaty, nor her swimming eyes their power of 
captivation. The treaty was signed, the treas- 
ure conveyed, and not only a truce, but a peace, 
was happily purchased. 

Menzikoff was the happy mediator on this oc- 
casion, and well he knew he had been instigator 
also. To him had been already revealed the 
•cupidity of the vizier ; and he had ascertained, 
through various channels, the certainty of ex- 
traordinary wealth, existing in the hands of 
women who were, at this time, shut out from 
view with as much jeakmsy as in the harems 
of the enemy, and who bad, therefore, no chance 
of exhibiting the jewels capable of effecting this 
important business. Well did be.also know the 
unselfish nature of the empress, and her power 
over the heart of her ferocious husband ; never- 
theless, he trembled for her, at Uie moment of 
her entrance, as he had never trembled for him- 
eelf: and we may well believe the Princess 
MenzikofiTwas n^ved to aflony. 

RecotteptioB of this, ainamany other tranoac- 
iions of lesser consequence, now rdshing on his 



mihd, naturaOy served to confirm his foregone 
conclusions; and, on quitting his daughter, he 
despatched a messenger'to his wife to relieve 
her of various apprehensions, and entered him- 
self on the despatch of public business, with not 
only the zeal and abilUy which distinguished 
him, but with an air of cheerfulness and impor- 
tance which had t)f late appeared to have for- 
saken him. This ^as universally imputed to 
the altered sentiments the emperor had evinced 
towards himself and the empress, in consequence 
of which many visits were made to the Princess 
Menzikoff, and an, interest evinced in the health 
of her daughter that wore the character of 
friendship. 

For all those messages which gave a favour- 
able account of her beloved Mary's progress, 
the princess was deeply thankftil to the Great 
Disposer, but neither in the exultation of her 
husband, nor the coiigratulations of his friends, 
could she rejoice as assurances of the emperor's 
regard. She had known him from his cradle, 
and remarked that a peculiar fickleness was a 
part of his nature, and was in itself pitiable, as 
being apparently derived from his father. Had 
he been put under a kind but fhtn tuition, and 
compelled to obey the dictates of a superior, he 
tnight have attained steadiness of conduct from 
habit, which would have been seconded by his 
own reason as his mind expanded, and he be- 
came sensible of the value of stability. On the 
contraiy, the natural delicacy of his constitution 
had induced the easy-tempered empress to fos- 
ter the error of his nature, and add the caprice 
of petulance to the weakness of mutability ; and, 
while educating for a station of life which, above 
all others, calls for calm examination, cool judg- 
ment, perseverance, and decision, he was allow- 
ed daily to break his toys, dismiss his servants, 
beat his playfellows, and swear at his tutor, 
whenever it was his pleasure, ** because by-and- 
by he would want them all agaii), and most 
probaljly treat them all very well : it was Petefa 
way, poor fellow." 

Very different had .heen the conduct of the 
princess to her own ton, who had been given 
over by his l^usy and ambitious father more than 
he ought, but the powers of the most distinguish- 
ed minds are finite, and he who takes charge of 
numerous jsations of diflTerent laws, habits, reli- 
gions, and capabilities (conglomerated^ not amal- 
gamated), must inevitably abandon the duties 
and forego the pleasures of paternity. Chfldren 
that, only as pedestals, support a father^s gran- 
deur, cannot be expected to crown his brow or 
nestle in his bosoni. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

So soon as Ivai} Dolgourouki heard of the 
short visit made by Menzikoff to the palace, he 
also went thither, and determined to be an abi- 
ding guest : he had himself gone through the 
disease in his infancy ; but, fully expecting the 
emperor would die, and anxious to assist the 
Duke, of Holstein in the succession, he took the 
advantage of the season, and journeyed towards 
those friends who were likely to aid his views, 
giving orders that he should be followed with in- 
formation of what was passing at the Winter 
Palace. Surprised to hear that Peter lived, and 
not sorry to find the empress was expected 
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«o €m^ he hasleiied baek wkb the-mmoet oeler- 
t^, and floonpreseDted himadtf to the royal in- 
^valid. 

** So ! you are eome bow I don't want yoa. 
OnBoe to look at me now I am a fi^ht, but yoa 
ran away like the rest when you might have 
nuned me and done me good. I take it exeeed- 
ingly ill of you, OOnat Ivaa Do]gourouki» be- 
cause yon had not the same motiye other people 
had ; you did not fear the infection." 

** The phyaieians forbade eatr^noe into year 
majesty's chamber, and ereiybody must know 
that company would have made you much 
MToroe before the cn8ifl> th<»ngh a little la now 
needful for your amusement." 

" I don't carefor pbyaioians ; thmr potions do 
tne no good, and I Uke to have people whom I 
IcBow ready to speak to me ; it was cruel to 
leave me, and I have a right to be ofiended with 
ymt above everybody in Uie world." 

"I am exceedinfly glad your majesty is 
strong enough to scc^d ; it la a sign you will 
.glow fe»t, and become a very stout man ; it was 
my own case ; the best thing that ever came to 
me was the smaUpox — it made a man of me>" 
" Sit down and tell me exactly how you felt, 
- and when yon began to grow, and how they 
managed yon." 

From this moment Ivan Dolgourouki gained 
the sole and nearly exclusive possession of the 
emperor's ear, to whom he paid the most sedu- 
lous and unremitting attention. He would fre^ 
i^etttiy inquire after the empfess, especially as 
to her appearance, and whether she remained 
we^k ; . in reply to which, he was generally told 
<by Ivan Dolgouroidti's orders) " that her situa- 
tion resembled his own, save that she was weak- 
er as being a female," an answer always satis- 
faetory. The truth was, that she had risen 
from her bod of sickness extremely debilitated, 
but unmarked by a single soar — a ciremnstance 
the attendants teted might render tfae-cmperor 
fretfol, and thereby increase the weakness un- 
der which he continaed to labour. 

Two or three of the principal officers, from 
time to time, were admitted for a few minutes, 
and when it wassoiq^iesed^allinleetionhad pass- 
ed away, his ststerswaie recalled, bat it appear^ 
• ed to be for no other purpose than to iq>braid them 
4rnd dismiss them ; bat he expressed no desire 
to see the empress ; «Dd when he spoke of her, 
said repeatedly, if she continued weak and pale, 
and especially if she was grown ugly (as she 
most lik^ was), be sbould put her away direct- 
ly, and marry «ome foreign piiaoess ; and this 
we» -repeated so often, that the late reports of 
the ftvour in which Menzikoff stood were en- 
tirely revevsed, altheagh they thought it hard 
that the one of all his family who had remained 
with him, and been to him an invaluable friend, 
** should be so treated ;" and as it was thought 
by all that Ivan Doigourooki influenced all the 
emperor's words, and might be said to a^ak 
with his voice, there were some^ when he 
took his accustomed rides, who had the good 
feeling to remonstrate with him en behalf of one 
so virtuous and beneficent as Mary. To their 
observations the ftvoarite only replied *^ that 
the emperor was petuhmt, as nmny invalids were 
during convalescence, but that he had no mean- 
ing in hi^ words, and more frequently praised 
the empress for her goodness, than bfaimed her 
for what she could not help." 
It was yet oertahi that woida of the hfce ini> 



port were bandied about, and the name of a 
young princess mentioned' as Mary's successor 
in case of^the loss of her beauty, and at length 
spoken of to her father. Menzikoff had trem- 
bled for the life of his child while she was at- 
tending her husband's sick-bed, yet he did not 
allow himself by a single word of remonstrance, 
to intrude upon the holy sacrifice she was per- 
forming, nor had he uttered a sentence of lam- 
entation for the consequences which ensued; 
but he could not bear in silence to hear the way- 
ward boy, whose Ufe was preserved by her 
cares, to whom her virtues were a blessing and 
her talents an hoopur, declare an intention to 
repudiate his virgin wife If she had lost her 
beauty by the disease he had communicated, 
and which had left him under its worst inflic- 
tion. No : his indomitable pride, the merit of 
his child, and his own long services alike for- 
bade it ; and although he replied with the forms 
of speech due to his sover^n, the petted boy 
was conscious of the turmoil he had raised in 
the father's bosom, and the deep contempt with 
which he was regarded. 

Mary, in the mean time, was slowly progress- 
ing in health, and most thankful to receive 
visits from the Princess Anne, who was much 
attached to her, and came to her apartments 
80 soon as it was possible to do it with safety. 
She had unfortunately suflered her heart to im- 
bibe a passion for the Duke of Biron, who was 
unworthy the gift, and proved, at a later period, 
84> much the trouble of her life, that most prob- 
ably he was the means of accelerating her death ; 
but he was now, remanded to a great distance, 
and it was a consolation to her to pour the tale 
q( tender sorrows into the ear of the solitary in- 
valid. Mary could sympathize but too well 
with her feelings, but in reply "she never told 
her love," though the princess guessed it, and 
praised her for the forbearance she evinced, as 
becoming the wife of her cousin. With what 
passed in the apartment of the emperor she was 
at tl^s time totally unacquainted, but the tattle 
of the world without she had heard, and com- 
menced her narrative by saying, 

" The people, soon after the late empresses 
death, insisted that she was poisoned ; nothing 
could be more ridiculous, for we all know that 
she had two dangerous complaints, either of 
which would have killed her, and that her own 
bad habks might have donp it without either, 
though at a later period ; nevertheless, it has 
been bruited through Petersbutgh, and, of course, 
will make its way through Europe, that General 
Devrier killed her by a, poisoned pear. She 
was fond of fruit to excess, we all know, and I 
snppose Blb» nught make herself ill with one." 

" She ate not one, but many, at a time when 
they were sure to make her worse, and while 
I was sleeping on the sofa. I well remember 
the time, because I was so grieved that I had 
ceased to watch her.^'^ 

" Then it seems t]»ere was something like 
the shadow of a shade whereon to hang a story 
in this ease ; but ihey now say your father is the 
man who poisoned her, in consequence of a 
slight quarrel. It mu^t have been slight indeed, 
for it evidently did not injure their friendship, 
which aU the wwld knows remained firm to the 
last." 

"My poor father!" cried Mary, suddenly, 
''with how maiw enemies hast then to con* 
tend!" 
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*' This tale defimts itself, and will eooD die 
away aa the fint did, but H is eeitain your fa- 
ther haa much to contend with ; and, had the 
emperor been taken, mj sister, the Duchess of 
Holstein, would, I doubt, have soon disi^aeed 
him, for I know Ivan Dolgourouki has intrigued 
against him in that quarter. Indeed, none of 
the royal family respect him aa they ought, save 
myself and Elizabeth,* and we aro too far from 
tiie crown to ensure his welfare ; we hare no 
influence ; you hare none, well as you hate de- 
served it ; in fact, Ivan rules all ; he is every- 
thing and everybody." 

'* And he is my father's evil genius." 

** I think so not less than you ; in fact, he is 
a man I dislike and fear; yet I can tell you one 
anecdote of him that you will own was noble. 
Old Lnbitsch Dolgourouki, the constant oppo- 
nent of your father, as proud a Keyser as ever 
lived, on his son Theodore refusing to go to the 
war with him, declared * that Ivan should be his 
heir ;* and would have proceeded immediately 
to invest him as such, leaving only to Theodore 
the estates he already held from his mother ; 
but Ivan would not hear of it ; he said he would 
fulfil a son's duties to his uncle, but never rob a 
cousin whom he must honour for his vhtues, 
and whom he actually loved better than any per- 
son upon earth. Was not that admirable ?" 

" Very, very admirable !" said Mary, moving 
towards a sofk. 

*• You are ill, Maiy ; yet your cheeks, even 
your forehead, glows.' I will assist you ; I will 
not call an attendant ; I am yourfriendy Mary." 

The empress burst into tears, but spoke not. 

" God help you ! you are worse off than my- 
self, for you know not where Theodore is ; but 
I win not repeat a name which I see you have 
abjured. I will leave you to seek composure. 
Would that I could imitate you as truly as I es- 
teem you sincerely !" 

The Princess Anne retired, leaving the inva- 
lid full of awakened regret and melancholy pre- 
sages, ardently desiring a few minutes' conver- 
sation with her father for the purpose of again 
urging him to depart while it was in his power, 
and when the health of her mother presented a 
self-evident reason. It then struck her that 
she could mention her mother's health to the 
emperor, who had always professed a great re- 
gaid for the princess, and induce hun to forward 
the plan of removing the whole family to a 
warmer climate ; and so strongly did the idea 
seize upon her, that, after despatching an at- 
tendant to request pennission, she threw on a 
veil and proceeded to visit the emperor. 

She found the invalid playing draughts with 
Ivan Dolgourouki, who started in extreme eon- 
fhsion on her entrance, not having attended to 
her message when she sent to request admis- 
sion. The emperor probably thinking surprise 
the -proper emotion of a man on the occasion, 
protested *' that she had terrified him exceed- 
ingly, for she looked like a ghost and not a wom- 
an, much less an empress ;" and desired '* she 
would not think of entering the Presence till she 
looked more like a creature of flesh and blood;" 
adding, in a reproachful tone, '' that she had so 
mani^ed herself as to avoid all pockmarks, but 
she had fastened abundance upon hnB,wlth her 
pretended good nursing." 



'hat indignantr 
Theo- 



* ThsM two priBoeMM rdfMd in luboenion aAoh after* 



Mary relhvd iutflotly, m 
but for more sorrowftal. The image of 
dore had been so lately recalled to her mind,, 
that she could not forbear to think how difier- 
ently he would have received her under the same 
circumstanees, and iooagmation ofiTered his im- 
age, bis words, and the peculiar tenderness of 
his looks and manners, under cireumstanoes of 
an afl^ectittg nature, as she saw him at their first 
meeting, or had seen him last, when, with all 
the pathos of harrowing solicitude, he bad pre- 
dicted those evils to her house which she now 
believed to be about falling upon it, though she 
could not see in what manner the storm would 
descend. 

From the peculiar confusion manifested in the 
countenance of Count*! van, and the extraordi- 
nary rudeness, and indeed inhumanity, of the 
emperor, she was induced to believe that they 
bad been speidcing of her before her entrance, 
and most probably suggesting some scheme to 
mortify or degrade her ; yet how, or why, she 
could not conceive. On chancing to see heredf 
reflected in a mirror, and referring to the words 
uttered by the Czar, light seemed to break at 
once upon her case, and she exclaimed, 

** Ah ? Peter once said he would not have 
me if I lost my beauty ; and more than cmoe 
has Ivan, in my presence, talked of the neces- 
sity every monareh had of forming foreign alh- 
anees — ^happy, thnce happy should I he, if he 
would dismiss me, and consider my degradation 
an atonement for my father's error in placing 
me on the throne. I would my mother knew 
that the cloud she has so long thought impend- 
ing over us would burst with no worse efl^ct 
than that of restoring to her a daughter more 
calculated to be worthy of her friendship than 
before she entered on a scene for which ahe i» 
totally un^tted, and which time would render 
her less able to endure." 

When next the Piinoess Ann visited her, she 
mentioned the rude reception the Czar had given 
her, which appeared by no means to smprise 
her auditor, who, after ruminating some time in 
silence, said, 

** I know that plans are constantly meditating 
against you, and even that your &ther has given 
great ofl^ce by resenting them ; nay, it has 
even been whispered that negotiations are ma- 
king with either a Pcdish or a German court; 
but, with all this, I do not believe Peter will 
ever cany the designs he may partially devise, 
or allow, into eflfect. Only yesterday evening 
he told old Counts Yoronzoflf and Berleflf the 
p r o gre ss of his disorder, and spoke of your jia- 
tienoe and tenderness with tears in his eyes, 
exclaiming, as he conchided, * I can never part 
with her ! newr V I have been received myself 
this morning; and on saying I was ocmiing to 
see you, he spdce of you af^tionatelj, but said 
< you must not coine into his apartment until 
you vrere well, till you could go out and get a 
little colour,* and this I would &ve you attempt 
as soon as possible." 

" I will do that gladly— peihaps I may now be 
permitted to visit my mother 1" 

'* I think you may, for the emperor is about 
to have the singing-men whom Count Ivan 
Dolgourouki introduced, and whose conduct 
produced so much injury before, as I told him ; 
but my remonstrance, though given in the kind- 
est language a relation could use, drew only ill- 
natured iopnMOh» and even threats. Suchcoa- 
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^udt is very tryinsf, espeoiaHy when one oleniy 
perceives that he is really ill, notwithstanding 
his assertion to the contrary." 

In a few days, the physician haring declared 
^hat a change of air would benefit her, and that 
till danger of infection was over, Mary wrote an 
iiumble note, requesting leave to visit her moth- 
•er for a week, at the same time mentioning the 
necessity of changing the air, as urged by her 
TZiedical attendants. 

By a verbal message she was rudely refused 
permission to repair to Qranienbwm, but in- 
formed that she might go to any of the palaces 
in the emperor's possession ; but, before she 
had determined what to do, a kind note was de- 
livered to her, saying **that the empetor had 
reconsidered the matter, and thought it l»etter 
ehe should depart forOranienbaum on the mor- 
row, and that he had sent a courier there to an- 
nounce her intention, and given the necessary 
order for her carriage and attendants." 

This note was written by Ivan Dolgourouki, 
and was some time alter followed by a verbal 
message, fixing an early hour for receiving her 
adieu ; because, at that time, the emperor woidd 
be quite alone. 

This message, and the air of secrecy with 
which it was delitered, confirmed her in the 
belief that the emperor was entirely under the 
influence, and virtually the c<HnmajaLd, of Ivan ; 
that he had, in the first place, been harsh, under 
the idea of showing hims^ manly and despot- 
ie ; and, in Hie second, followed a better dispo- 
sition as permitted by his luler, and the saaoe 
ameliorated sentiment continuing, he was un- 
willing to part with her in coldness and iadif'- 
ference. 

At all events, the permission was the happi- 
est thing which had befhllen her since the day 
when she came hither a reluctant, mourning, 
but determined sacrifice ; and, with the sweet 
anticipations of her age and her sex, she felt 
that to be pressed to her mother's heart, and 
oonveise with her sister, brother* and the in- 
^t, woukt render her as'happy as she was in 
the days of childhood ; and the anxieties which 
had lately harassed her so nmch, on behalf of 
her fiaher and fhmily, seemed to vanish like a 
dream. 

Such are the privileges of youth, and the re- 
wards of a pure, weH-nnrturedafibction. Mary 
had an abiding sorrow, but riie had also in fi^ 
perfection the clinging fondness of a child and 
sister, and the power of finding in the love of 
her natural connexions an emollient iwtuch 
soothed the wound it ooald not heat For 
many months it had been craelly withheld, ves- 
atiously refiised, and was now hailed with joy, 
proportioned to the disappointmeints so fice- 
quently experienced. 

Determined, if pqeiftle, to improver the pres- 
ent leaning of the emperor, and folly relying on 
the information and judgment of the Princess 
Anne, she dressed herself with the utmost care, 
and caused her attendants to dispose of her 
costly ornaments in the most becoming man- 
n&t ; her hair, which was l^ng and luxuriant, 
bdng curled sphratty, and faUkg on each side in 
the manner seen in Vaadyke^s pictures, and till 
lately in England; and, for the first and last 
time in her hfe, adopted rouges which the Rus- 
sian court was then beginningto use in imita- 
tion of that of Louis XIV. This magnificent 
dress being more calculated to please the core 



of her husband than ensnro her own cotafort, 
she caused her attendant to place apparel of a 
more homely character m the carriage, and pro- 
ceeded to the boudoir of the emperor. 

Her endeavours to win approbation did not at 
this time fail of efifect — ^the Czar praised her 
appearance exceedingly, and seemed to argue 
that, as her health was evidently improved in 
the last week, Au must do so likewise, since he 
took the disorder first. He made innumerable 
inquiries after her symptoms* and sensations, 
and yet seemed to have something more to say, 
which he evidently repressed with difilculty, 
and at length observed, in a tremulous voice, as 
ifready to weep, 

** Well, Mary ! let what will happen hereaf* 
ter, I shall always say you were the best of all 
wives to me. I should not have been alive 
now, if you had not watched me and nursed me 
kindty, for all I was often cross — ^when emper- 
ors are dying, nobody cares for them— tta(y 
thiidc only of their successors— you did not 
want to succeed me, I am certain." 

"Indeed I did not," said the empress, em- 
l^iatically ; adding, ** pray don't speak so mourn- 
folly ; you are better now, and will gain a littla 
strength every day." 

**! speak that which is uppermost, because 
you are going to leave me, and I cannot speak 
to you to-morrow." 

Mary immediately professed her willingness 
to remain, and send off a eoorier immediately. 
'*No, no," he cried, impatiently, **nqr word 
is passed, and every man, more especially an 
empermr, must keep his word:" then, in a 
softened and desponding tone, he added, ** Yes» 
he must, keep his word, and his secrets ; so go, 
dear Mary> but first let me tie this necklaoa 
round your neek--*I believe it is of imraensa 
value, but, were it twice as much, you deserve 
it^-but I wish it to be quite hidden under your 
gown, as well as your pelisse — there! no one 
can see it now, and I beg you not to show it." 
As the emperor spoke, he tied a brilliant 
neoklaoe round her fair throat so loosely that it 
admitted of being tucked beneath the close win- 
ter-clothing the season and her weak state com- 
pelled her to adopt. When he had arranged it to 
his satisfaction, he kissed her tenderly, and said, 
in great trepidation, " Thero! go away-— if yon 
stay another minute, I shall not let you go at all 
•—I feel as if I could not" 

Cold indeed must be the heart that does not 
return affection in some degree, especiaUy when 
duty and gratitude Join in the claim. Despite 
of his unfortunate appearance, this newly-exhib- 
ited tenderness awoke in Mary's bosom the 
wannest sense of r^ard and pity her young h\a* 
band ever had elicited, and she departed with 
feelings of regret she had thought herself inca- 
pable of experiencing, saying to herself, " I am 
sure I should love Peter as well as Aleixaa- 
der, if he were always thus kind and amiable-* 
yes, I ooold be to turn a most affeotionate sis- 
ter ! Why does that wicked man influence him 
against me 1" 

Every cironnsstance, as she pursued her jour- 
ney, rose to her mind as eoafitmaiory of Jber 
fears of Ivan's inimical infiuenoe. She recalled 
the looks and words of the young Ciar, the coft* 
fusion of his countenance, the sudden bi«aks in 
his sentences, and especiaUy the secrecy of a 
gift of great value, given, one would suppose, 
for the express purpose of bemg exhibited ^ sBid' 
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whioli, it was tatma^ to ooacMe, h^ wo«dd 
liave mad^ her openly, since he openly aduowl- 
«dged his.oUigation to her. Must he net be 
positively under the control of one he dreaded 
to offend, more than he had ever feared the em- 
press or her father in his early infancy 1 — and 
if Dolgourouki could thns mould him to his will, 
at the very time wh^i his temper, however pet- 
ulant, and his mind, though yacillating, still re> 
tained a sense of her kindness, surely she ought 
to have remained, almost by foree, in order to 
watoh over him with maternal sc^licj^de, fore* 
stall his wishes, amuse his wearisome hours, 
and, if pos«ble,pra^ent the setufn of those eoarse 
and noisy compieinions whom Ivao had introdu- 
ced apparently for the purpose of keeping^ herself 
and the princesses at a distanoe ; and to induee 
him, from the uchaustion occasioned by iUness, 
ta indulge hi wine, whii^ his coBStitntioa iK* 
.bade bin ta take, and whicfa^ in his pMseBt 
state, was utter ruin. 

Yet, when she reoollBote^ on the olber side, 
the implicit obedieaee he upon all oceasnna ex« 
aeted^ and the absolute dependaneeof a Rnssian 
wale, together with the schemes now plotting 
against fa«r, who eould say that any possible act 
. which militated against his commands would 
aot be used as an excuse for her punishment t— 
and who biriieiee that she shouU fidi aloa»1 
If her father fell, she would be willmg to psurtake 
his fedi; but God finhid thatshe sbould be the 
means of pnBing down tlie tuis shehad; become 
a vietim in the hope to avert t 

That father had set forth.in all the spieadeur 
which he loved to exh&it, and doubtless with 
ranch of the aflfection she so well merited, to 
meet his empress- daughter ; and it Maddened 
Ms hearf to behold her arrayed so ma^iifieeatlyt 
and looking so beautiful, though' by the aid of 
art. The pleasure that spaiiaed in his eyoi« 
and animated his voice, somrTeassured her that 
she forbore to damp hia happmss by raademig 
hiai the piEutaker of her preienl appvetiemiofts, 
Although she much wished to mform him of 
what was passing in herv bosom ; and she' pro- 
ceeded in solitary grandeur, under hisatately es* 
oon, to the most beautiftd palaee in Russi* a 
pidace which was the gift of a generous eover*^ 
eign to an unequalled servant, whether fer loy* 
alty or utthty ; hut yet a gift whieh her suooess- 
or never ceased to envy tiU it was again in the 
possession of the monarchy, with whom it re> 
mains at tl^ present holur. 



CHAPTB» XXH. 

All fears for the future, all sorrows in the 
present, were forgottra at that joyfid moment 
when llie young Czarina (our gentle Mary) 
once more found h^self clasped to her mother's 
breast, and surrounded by the dear compeniona 
of her early and only happy days. When her 
fitther beheld her innocent delight at thus en-^ 
taring, unshackled by fenns, the dear paternal 
home, his proud heart melted, and tears struck 
int6 his eyes, ftom the sad conviction that here 
only could she be happy ; and that the state- 
ly home to whieh, with so much difficulty, he 
bad conducted her, was strewed with mom 
thorns than b^ong even to royal residencee, 
and that a heart full of all tl^e sweetest impul* 



sea and syinpirtiiiesof m^reahonUbe lejeet- 
ed and chilled at the very period when it nat- 
urally sought to be cherished and consoled. 

ftfary found her brother, who had entered his 
fifteenth year, much improved during her ab- 
sence. He was a youth of extraordinary intel- 
ligence, simple manners, but an ardent, afieo- 
ticmate heart ; and he expressed his delight, cuk 
seeing h^, with the utmost artlessness, fofgetr 
ting the empress in the sister. Uhica, on the 
eontrary, treated her with profound respect, 
not unmingled with conscious dignity on her 
own part ; nnd she was not long before she 
hinted her sense -of the ae^^ect she had ea^ri- 
enced, in never being invited to the baUs given 
oeoasienally at the palace. This had been a 
souree of grenn mortifioation to Mary, and <^ 
inward vexation to Priuee Menzilmfi*; but she 
had lahoured in vain to a^^cvt the covert insult 
expteased in it» and well knew that Ivan Dol- 
gourouki had purposely thwarted her wishes. 
Ha waa^ indeedi them<»r^ ablete do tins, becanse 
the emperar had Hhed neither her brother ner 
sister when he was stajring^at Qranienbaum» 
considering their superior knowledge and ac- 
complishments a tacit reproach of hia own ig* 
neranoe. 

*' Dear Ulrieat'' aaid Mary, fondly embraoii^ 
hex, ''do, not be cold and diataat to me^ nor 
douH for n moment, that I have ea^eiiea- 
ced the most) oca^ martifiaation :in<not bemg 
pemodtted to invite jm ; hiut the same iitfnenee 
whioh pievented me firom viaiting nor mother 
was extended to wound me in. this paitieulai* 
You may consider me exalted in rank, and at^ 
poae».alao» that my age- would give me a little 
power, as I am now turned of seventeen ; bu]t 
this ia not the eaae. I am entirely a Rua^ian 
wife, aubaervieivl in everything to my hue- 
band^s. wiM, and indeed Ins whina. Ever since 
I lost the ampreaa» "w^ wee truly my ftien4 
this despotaam haa been practised towards :me« 
There is a power behind the. throne, which, in 
seeking to n^imie my latbttr, gcinda my fettor'e 
dai^[hter to the ^u«t, fer noie than yon oai» 
suppose or he auapeota^'' 

'* Then would I drag it befere the eourt and 
the Qoaaavjr," aaid Uhrica> pfwa^ \ ^^yes^ J 
would expose and hanish it ; I would not be 
young and fair, and know m^elf the danffhter 
of that man who, ncact to JPeter the &reat» haa 
been the highest.benefecter of Rusaiat,. without 
making nyr «lai»% and proving mj power in 
turn/* 

*^ Probably yM might do it, uid be suecesa* 
fel,. Ulrioa; bnt, if Mt, the eioit would be nip 
inona. IhvienaitherAhatateetaneeeeaaxy for 
diaconoertiag the bold*, nor 4elipetiiig the cu^ 
ning. I tccnUe.ibr thOjeQciats on my family, 
should any assertion of my. own rights be made 
and ^Tuatrated. I dare siott fifovoke. ley^ige in 
wj desire fex juatice;^' 

As.the empaesa (^oke^^she lopfced eameatly 
at henaiatei; add.than^t her the veiy lovelieet^ 
young) woman in all the Ruaaiaa,. and was. sen- 
sibte.of the pride and pleasure she should, have 
had in |dacmg bariiext jtOitheprinoesseain ber 
most brilliant oinde. She hw grown up so re« 
maikably Hke herself, ae. shfi aM^eared at tlie 
time when aeiaed vrith that iUnesawiuch eft- 
sued on parting with Theodore, that they rnigh^ 
have been taken for each other; but there wee 
in the featurea of the empress a more touching 
expression of tend^mesa than in those of tbo 
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beautiilil, but gay. aqd somewhat hau^y coun- 
tenance of Ulrica. 

Their present discussion was broken in Upon 
by the arrival of little Catherine, a lorely child, 
beginning to lisp its wishes and conceptions, 
full of that animated^' gayety and inquisitive 
faculty which render children of that age so 
endearing and delightful. The finery of her 
sister's new gala-dress naturally attracted at- 
tention ; and her little hands were clapped as 
she ^azed on brilliants less sparkling than her 
own eyes. Mary Was charmed with her ca- 
resses and artless admiration ; but she observ- 
ed, " Surely she wiU love me to-morrow, when 
I have got plain clothes, which will certainly 
be the case, as I could not, otherwise, ertjoy 
myself in my old haunts, or enter on my old oc- 
cupations.'* 

" How strange," said Uhrica, " that you can 
for a moment think of relinquishing a dress 
which becomes you so well, and is also the in- 
signia of your rank ! — ^it hppears to me to be 
the only thing for which I have a right to envy 
you." 

" Tou shall wear this finery the rest of the 
week, if you please, Ulrfca ; and long before 
the end of it you will discover that what is 
▼eify suitable for days of state is very incon- 
sistent with domestic comfort. One ornament 
I am not permi^ed, as empress^ to abandon 
when at hom^ ; but here that also is ait your 
service, since our dear parents have promised 
me a week of privacy and love." 

Uhrica accepted the offfer, thoagh «ony to hear 
the latter part of her sister's speech ; but her 
observations were interrupted by the princess, 
their mother, who, reiferring to the child, saM 
to Mary, . 

" You are naturally delighted with your Kttle 
sister, my love, and doubtless well remember 
how solemnly the dear empress placed her un- 
der your care. I trust you will be able to fulfil 
to her a mother's duties ; but yet I do not wish 
her to be brought up in the court, mtidfa less 
married there; not but good people may be 
found in that situation, and then they are as 
gold seven timed tried. Endeavour, my dear, 
to impart to her religfous instruction, as you re- 
ceived it froqi me, when Ihad time and strength 
to explain the Scriptures as our good firdkeh- 
thal explained them to me." 

The empress loo)ced at her mother, and, not- 
withstanding the calmness with which she 
spoke, saw nut too clearly that the event so 
long dreaded had now nearly arrived. The 
insidious complaint, increased if not caused by 
anxiety, had now assumed a mild but deter- 
mined form, and stolen upon her, Unsuspected 
by her family, who considered her weakness* 
only the effect of general delicacy of constftn- 
tion, and the solicitude she felt for her hnsbaiid. 
Her extreme attenuation, the transparency of 
her skin, the hectic flush so subject to rise and 
decay, told eVen the inexperienced Mary that 
all rational hope mtist be abandoned ; and she 
retired to her bed with that weight upon her 
spirits such a conviction could not Mi to pro- 
duce. 

' Thoughts of Theodore also mmgled with this 
sorrow ; and memory, as if endued with new 
power from her approach to the scene of her 
agonized parting, recalled every circumstance 
of that dreadful evening to her mind with ter- 
rific truth and distinctness. She determined on 



rising very eariy, and procee^yng, viMoen by aOy. 
to the very spot in the gardens where she had 
last beheld that dear countenance, and listened 
to that voice which was alike music, to the ear 
and heart of one so devoted, and recall evefy 
particular of the manner in which he was tora 
from her so cruelly, to be murdered on the in- 
stant. It is one of the pecuhar charaeteristica 
of the human heart in early life^ that it thus, 
seeks to awaken and recall its own sensations, 
when they are of the most afflictive character ;. 
to lacerate the wounds which time had some- 
what healed, and again crush the braised spirit 
to the earth. Surely this is a part of that gen* 
erous self-abandonment and even immolatioii 
which belongs only to the young, who, in thehr 
zeal to honour the object tfa^y lament, care not 
how much sufiMng they heap on their devoted 
heads, enlarging the load under which they 
shrink, not with a view to end, bat gratoitoas^ 
increase its pressure, as being a due sacrificeu 
In after years, either from a weariness of pain,, 
a blunted sensibility, and somewhat more of 
selfish wisdom, even the most attached and 
amiable natures avoid the penance of such in- 
flictions. Perhaps we then f^elthat we have 
sufltsred enough ; that a state of being so neariy 
over demands no farther di^augfat fhun the ca^ 
of sorrow. 

Like many persons ^^lo spend the night iik 
resfliBssness and feverish grief, \he yoong em- 
ptess slept heavily in the morning, aid, oa 
awaking, became sensible that her purposed 
w^lk in privacy was, for the present, frustrated^' 
as the hour was late, and the inhabitcmts of the* 
palace were stirring. On the entrance of her 
attendant, she thought there were more symp-^ 
toms of bustle in the househiJld than common^ 
and believed Visiters were arriving, to her great 
annoyance; and while dressing, she inquired 
of her woman if sueh wCre the case. 

"^ Count MariskTn and General Derrier, a» 
please your majesty, have been hera half aa 
hodr,;and are with my kyrd the prinoe m the 
library, and very much flashed h6 appeared 
when, by chance, Ihad a took Of his highness*^' 
countenfince." 

The attendhnt'^ words (whioh had been* ut- 
tered in k low voice, and with an air of myeteiy 
and ibar> were now interrupted by an ^xelama- 
tipn of MenzikofiT's, who was travemhg the* 
adjoining gallery. ** My ^iaugfater, the empress, 
accompany me, and proceed to a seat) which w 
the distancie of mor6 than two himdred versts ;. 
really, couftt, this paift of your mission is nicred*- 
ible ! For myself) my wifis (though siok), an^ 
my children, of cdunie, We obey the wiH of the* 
emperor ; but for—'* 

A strange and api^rently sympathelio Toioe 
cheeked this saHy, and answeaped in a low, yet. 
probably perempto^ tone ; for, in anotlier mo- 
ment, the stem returned, and liltnxikotF rushed 
into his daughter's dressmg-room. His oonnte-^ 
nance was inflamed, his eyes shot Are, and hi» 
tall form was dilated* by rage, whieh was yet 
controlled by pride that restrained the expres*' 
sion of his anger, lest it should also display hi» 
sorrow. 

Mary flew towards him, eager to restraiii the 
boiling fury menaced in his gestures; and, 
though trembling exceedingly for the foture, 
aware that the present might render ail that 
was bad still worse. The storm she had long: 
dreaded for him appeared to have saddooly de- 
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soended upon bim, but to have been pointed to- 
wards ber. Eagerly dismissing her woman, 
ami carefully closing the door, she looked fondly 
into her father's face as she threw herself on 
his bosom, and inquired into the cause of his 
surprise and vexation. 

Menzikoff burst into tears as he folded her to 
his bosom. 

Mary was now seriously alarmed : she felt as« 
sured that this speechless agony was endured 
for herself and her sorrows, and that her liberty, 
perhaps iier life, was menaced. 

Often had she thought, in her days of appre- 
hension, that she could willingly lay it down for 
the sake of securing the safety and welfare of 
her beloved family, feeling, as she did, that to 
her it was of little value ; but now that the axe 
seemed really upliAed, life was sweet and death 
terrible. Determined, however, to know the 
worst, she gaspingly inquired in what way she 
was to be rendered a victim. 

Menzikoff saw the deathly paleness of her 
<iountenance, and compelled himself to answer. 
** The emperor has banished me to my prin- 
cipality of Plescoff, with all my family — even 
you! you, the empress, whom he designates 
my eldest daughter. The snivelling brat ! who 
made him emperor 1'* 

Mary burst into hysteric laughter, mingled 
with sobs and teus ; a scaficdd or a dungeon, 
contrasted so strongly with a fine castle in a 
beautiful country, far from the dull formality or 
malicious trickery of a despotic court, surround- 
ed by beloved rdations and thankful dependants, 
that she was violently affected in the relief she 
experienced. So soon as she could regain the 
power to speak, she drew an eloquent picture of 
the happiness they should all enjoy, and warqi- 
iy thanked the emperor for his kindness in re- 
moving her with her Aunily, and enabling her to 
attend to her mothor. ** And oh ! dear father," 
abe added, most soothingly, " what a fine place 
you will make of Plescoff ! another $t. Peters- 
tmigh will rise at your buiding; your serfs will 
be delighted to enjoy your personal command, 
and the climate wiU benefit my mother ; shall I 
break the intelligence to berV* 

*'Ye8; go, child, go; leave me, and let no 
one intrude ; I shall soon conquer this emotion. 
It is one thing to banish me, another to subdue 
me, as the DcHgouroukii sbaU see." 

Mary repaired to the coach of her ailing moth- 
lir, who was already prepared, by the looks of 
hcT servants, f<9f evil news, and, therefore, felt 
with Mary that, however it might mortify the 
pride and disgust the feelings of her husband, 
many blessings remained to him and to them 
all, since his wealth would ensure to him the 
power to improve to its utmost a beautiful and 
extensive district, where be would reign in ail 
but naflde a sovereign, and transmit to his son the 
fruit of his energies and his abilities. Yet, even 
while she thus reasoned, she feared the haughty 
aoul of her husband would never stoop to medi- 
ocrity after he had for so long a period enjoyed, 
in fact, supremacy of power. Noble as was the 
inheritance to which he was banished, would he 
bear to be confined to its limits 1 might he not 
degenerate into a petty tyrant purely by way of 
occupation, and extend the severity of such 
away over those children whom he had hitherto 
been too busy to notice 1 Or who should say 
what schemes of revenge might not arise in the j 
breast of one still powerful in his wealth, in his 



courage aad abilities, and so long the Idol of the 
soldiers 1 From this, of all other horrors, ber 
gentle and virtuous bosom shrunk. " May God 
preserve him from guilt !" was her first and her 
most ardent prayer ; in all else her meek spirit 
said, " His will be done W 

Reflecting on that awful period in their histo- 
ry when this very Plescoff had been taken from 
her husband by Peter the Great, when charging 
him with peculations he despised, and that the 
following day it was restored to him with addi- 
tional honours, she could not help hoping, through 
the whole of this day, messengers might arrive 
from the palace to reverse the command of the 
morning, which she understood to be " the re- 
moval of the Prince Menzikoff and his family in 
twenty-four hours," and which command he was 
evidently preparing to obey, from the confusion 
in the household. So warmly did the young 
empress express her satisfaction in being inclu- 
ded in their removal, that she could not bring 
herself to desire an especial recall for her ; yet 
was she alike sorrowful aad indignant, that one 
so innocent and blameless, so fitted to adorn 
her station, and render it a fountain of beneficial 
deeds to millions, should be exposed to obloquy 
by implication, and rendered an inevitable sharer 
in the future fortunes of her family ; true, her 
presence with that family might soothe many 
.pains, and perhaps prevent many mischiefs. 

As the anxious wife, the drooping invalid, 
thus reasoned, feared, and hoped by turns, al- 
laying the sorrow of her astonished son and 
younger daughter, and endeavouring, as had al- 
ways been her wont, to tranquillize the tempest 
in her husband's bosom^ and support him under 
the bitter mortification he experienced (well 
knowing that, however averse to her advice, he 
had always accepted consolation at her hands), 
the hours wore away, and no succeeding mes- 
sengers arrifed to supersede the messengers of 
the morning, or even lengthen the term which 
was ^ so unreasonably short for the removal of 
such an establishment. True, when Menzikoff 
had calmed down the turmoil of his soul with 
that self-command for which he had been re- 
markable in the fifild of battle, and the conten- 
tk>ns with this fiery-minded master, h^ had gone 
forth to his servants and dependants, and given 
orders with a precision and promptitude indica- 
tive of surprising calmness. Every one was 
full of conjecture as to the cause of this sudden 
journey, and the events that it might produce. 
Many thought that their great master must be 
recalled in a few weeks, since his loss in the 
business of the government would soon be felt ; 
others believed that he was sent to perpetual 
exile, since the star of the Dolgourouki, having 
gained the ascendant, would be likely to keep 
it, for they were many, and the prince was only 
one. Yet rapid changes might take place — ^the 
emperor was very ailing — his heirs, the Holstein 
family, were jiot beloved — ^great changes might 
arise — it was better to remain with him than 
desert him — ^* a shaken house was not always 
a falling ona** '" 

What accusation bad been made respecting 
the prince by those who named his punishment 
(if any) never transpired, for no one durst ask, 
lest they should recall his rage, or increase bis 
grief; but when he, ailer long, necessary ab- 
sence, repaired to the boudoir of the princess, 
Mary, vnrapping herself in a dark boosiie, stole 
ferth, as she had intended, and visited that 
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fOTvlKreiDeidbered spot, td Mfbioh i^e must now 
bid an eternal farewell. She opened the door 
near which she had sank 'in that long swoon, 
which she had often wished had proved fatal, 
and cast her eyes over'that waste of waters, in 
^which she believed the bones of her beloved 
Theodore were then whitening. That his body 
fiad never been cast up she was eeriain, stnbe 
his disguise was not so comptete as to, have 
prevented all recognition ; and, as his family 
<iould not have Heard from him, snch a eircum- 
etance would not have foiled to alarm them, 
and cause the strictest inquiry. But might 
not his friend, who witnessed the transaction, 
"have recovered these precious remains f might 
he not have ^rescued and even preseirved his 
life ! Oh, no'! swathed as ishe had seen him, 
that was impossible; and she ffelt that it was 
wro^^ in her to suffer her mind to waste its 
powers in vague conjectures at sucli a time as 
this. 

" Surely,** said she, " my duties call me to 
far other employ than the wild reveries of a 
love-distracted brain I It is little to be.divorced 
irom honours I neither desired nor enjoyed, 
since the emperor can lay nothing to my charge ; 
but it is hard to witness the degradation of my 
father, thereby hastening my mother to the 
^ave, and condemning his children to compar- 
ative obscurity. On Ulrica's account, for the 
present, it is the most to be lamented, for how 
would the dear girl have graced a difibrent 
4Beene ! how would she have enjoyed the splen- 
dours t^ a court, and wh^t may not a spirit so 
aspiring sufier in her enibroed s<4itude !'' 

It was late in the ni^ht 'before any of the 
family sought their pillow, and for their domes- 
tic' servants there was no rest. An increasing 
-glomn burdened the heart and shadowed the 
l>row of Menzikoff ; but ke bore his s<Mrrows 
manfully, and tried, at times^ to cheer Ulrica, 
Avbo, as the empress [ffedicted, felt this stroke 
perhaps as severely as her father, whom, in dis- 
position, she greatly resembled. The vncmi- 
scious child alofle s\ept soundly ; but such were 
the personal sufferings of its mother in conse- 
quence of the shock she had received, that she 
almost forgot every other trouble; for there 
are times in Which the soul, even when most 
happily directed, and most earnestly called on 
for faith and fbrtitude, must stoop to the feeble- 
ness and partake the paiiis of its earthly suffer- 
ing companion. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Although the beauties of Russia's short sum- 
mer had departed) in the eyes^ of our banished 
family, thus forcibly driven ftom their paradise, 
Oramenbaum never looked so beautiful as now; 
and those of the princess, notwithstanding all 
her self-control and heavenly resignation, nUed 
with tears as ^he looked once more fro^ the 
windows where she had sat so often with the 
royal donor. She was roused from her revery 
of grateful regret by her sweet infant, who, in 
impeifect words, called her to a different pros- 
pect. 

The princess and her daughters, though all 
deeply affected, and nearly overpowered by the 
troubles of quitting a home so dear, obeyed the 
summons of little Catherine, and were astonish- 
ed to behold such a cavalcade of carriages and 



horsemen enterinf the gaiie cech^e as thev'. had^ 
never seen before^ it immediately struck tfae 
princess that the emperor had come in person 
to claim her daughter, and reconduct ner in 
state ; and she felt (hat if she could see him— if 
she could plead her husban^d's cause, all would 
be soon forgotten, for Peter once had loved her 
as a mother j but no j the carriages were their 
own, the numerous, body of attendants their own 
servants and serfs, dressed for the occasion, and, 
together .with numerous grooms and led horses, 
swelling the train, and giving to the banished 
courtier the air of a triumphant Conqueror. 

" This is great— this is noble !" exclaimed Ul- 
rica \ " iiow admirably has my de^ father ro^ 
victorious over his enemies !" 

"Alas! how like a cliild you talk, Ulrica j 
these ill-judged proceedings will give your fa- 
ther's . enemies .new subjects for slander, and 
probably it may' be the cause of prolon|ring his 
banishment from the court, or otherwise mjurinjg 
him greatly. I grieve to see it exceedingly ; it 
neither suits our ciieumstances, nor that which 
ought to be the temper of our minds under in- 
flicted punishment.'^ 

" It suits my views and my means," said the 
prince, haughtily, as he entered the room while 
his wife spoke; "and I expect— nay, I insist, 
that yourself and your daughters shall go forth 
in your most costly apparel. Let the criminal 
hide his head, or creep through his path in ob- 
scurity — I have committed no crime, save fight- 
ing the battles and extending the civili^atioh of 
n^y country. She has given mp wealth— it shall 
fl<9w for her benefit— therefore do I enter my 
principality with due splendour." 

" But surely, dear^fatner, it is possible to main- 
tain your dignity without sidopting additional os- 
tentation, when your sovereign (however unjust- 
ly) has thought proper to degrade you 1 I great- 
ly fear this parade will be reported, and do you 
no good," said the empress. 

," I intend it to be reported to the Czar ; and, 
thanks to tlie sovereigns who preceded him, I 
am enabled to do honour to Plescoff, and ask no 
assistance at his hands, thdugh he has thrown 
his wife ^ beggar upon mine ! 

Mary was about to say, "Though you de- 
sire no good, you should aivoid provoking evil;*' 
but the latter part of his reply, together with the 
expression of nis countenance, which was terri- 
ble, and that of her trembling, almost fainting 
mother, prevented reply, and she suffered her at- 
tendant mechanically to arrange her outward 
clothing. Ulrica had taken possession of her 
royal ornaments and dress beiore this affliction 
had been announced the preceding day, and her 
distress had not prevented her from resuming it, 
a circumstance not noticed, by the owner till 
she found herself wrapped in her sister's pelisse, 
when she said, with a taint smile, " What a bad 
time is this, my dear, in which to play the em- 
press I all but externals are gone, most probably 
forever!" 

" I shall be seen— perhaps pitied and admi- 
red; that is something to one who is bidding the 
world larewell." 

" Yet we are making so grand a cavalcade, 
pity seems excluded, and only admiration invi- 
ted, Alas ! I fear— I greatly fear we are only 
taking the first step in degradation : God 0^7 
knows what is before us !" 

The empress checked her lamentations, for 
she saw too clearly that her mother's fears were 
still greater than ner own, and that her heart 
sunk beneath its own predictions, which had 
now entirely banished ner ^sorrow at quitting 
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Orauienbaixm, and subdued the hopes she had 
sougfht to cherish on behalf of Plescoff. Places 
lose their hold on the mind m^en persons be- 
came the objects of our solicitude : her husband 
and her children alone filled the heart of the prin- 
cess. However blanaeless, 6t even meritorious, 
the former might have been in his conduct to- 
wards his sovereign, still he was at this time un- 
der an interdict, which it became kim to submit 
to modestly, as the subject of an absolute mon- 
arch, and which it was folly to resist in a coun- 
try governed by the simple will of its ruler, ame- 
nable to no law, owning no TestrAint of justice, 
or shadow of remonstrance. An air of rebel- 
lious defiance to Ae governing power must be 
read by the most ignorant in uiis splendid dis- 
play oT wealtli derived from recompense, not 
birth; asid it at once reminded'the^roi^ of What 
they tteelned his unworthiness, and the HtUe that 
one of themselves had been placed immeasura^^ 
bly above them. 

When all was arranged, Menzikoff himself 
carried the princess to the litter prepared for her 
by his orders with the utmost care, and in tj^jich 
her eldest daughter had already placed herself 
at the feet of the couch on which her mother was 
laid. The gorgeous train proceeded slowly^ 
agreeably to the will of the presiding mind, Jis 
if to awaken inquiry and comment; and, from 
time to time, Men^flcoffwould mount his char- 

fer, and, as his person was well known, there* 
y identify himself with the procession. Avant 
c0iriers had been despatched to secure horses the 
evening before, and every other thing which aA 
active mind could foresee as necessary ; but 
much inconvenience and discomfort must be ne- 
cessarily encountered. Russia was not then 
what she is now; Peter the Gieat had made 
one excellent road between St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow ; but it was not provided "with inns, and 
the^ post-houses were mean and filthy cottages, 
into which delicate females could not enter. 
Their bedding accompanied them; and when 
they arrived at a village or town, where it was 
possible to find roofs that would shelter so large 
a party, every dwelling was put in requisition; 
everything demanded ^vas paid for with a lav- 
ish hand, but exacted with that air of command 
whi|jh belongs to royalty and despotic sway. 

On the first day of their journey, th^ princess, 
notwithstanding ner apprehensions, experiwiced 
that relief in breathing change of air so gener- 
ally bestows ; and Mary, with that proncness to 
hope which the young experience, thought^that 
PlescoflT would be restorative, and expatiated 
warmly on the pleasure of meeting Madame 
Rocales, of visiting their old pensioners, and re- 
alizing many a scneme for philanthropic pur- 
poses. The following day nearly quenched these 
nopes, and she saw but too plainly that her ex- 
emplary mother, so beloved oy ati and so capa- 
ble of benefiting all, would do little more than 
'find a grave in th« principality of her husband. 
To ease her pains by the most sedulous atten- 
tion, to treasure up her instructive words as the 
guide of her future Ufe, and guard, so far as it 
was possible, the deep-felt anguish which, from 
time to time, gushed in tears to her eyes from 
her mother's observation, was her sole and un- 
ceasing employ ; therefore she saw nothing with- 
out the carriage, which was closely curtained, 
either of the surprise and admiration excited by 
their appearance, or the manoeuvres by which 
the prince sought to increase its effects, when 
passing places of any importance. 

Pleasant, though moumfUl, was much of their 
■ conversation to Mary, at such times as the prin- 



cess was able to spc^fe^ with eiuse,ibr it tonted 
on the memorable journey which. Httroduced 
them to Theodore Dolgooroi^. From the time 
in which the young empress had quitted her far 
ther's house to become the wife of another, nev- 
ier had her mother Tstxtuitd to allude to his lii^ 
or death, or even name in her letters any circam- 
stance which eoaM, by possibility, bring him to 
the memory of one wSose misfortune it was 
that >^. never could forget him, but for 'whose 
happifie^ it certainly was necessary to banish 
every recollection teading to injune, in her eyes, 
the husband and sovereign she w^s bound by her 
duty to love ai^d obey. Thus renounced,* and 
sent forth to fare as she might, without the shad- 
ow of a fault beiAglaid to her charge, and when 
her late devotioa to the emperor had risked her 
owa Ufe and saved his, the princeiss could not 
fail to consider her asi once more a free agent^ 
whose heart had a right to its own sad thoughts 
and tender sorrows. She knew there is a mel- 
ancholy charm in dwelUngon the excellent quali- 
ties of one to whom we have committed our hap- 
piness, and yielded the treasure of our early love 
and confiding tenderness ; and in retracing, step 
by step, the nature of our first impressions, the^ 
development of a lover's character, his attach 
ment and our own sympathies, there is some- 
what of consolation to. the fond atod ^thfub 
heart, which, in such moments, can venttire to 
look forward to reunion in a better and higher 
state of existence, and live, meahtime, on ntem- 
ory of the past. 

Eveiy time when the prince held any inter- 
course with his wife, he, like the young enqwesSr 
was struck with her inereasmg. weakness; and 
bis extreme anxiety to see herih her owndwell- 
ing, and under the care of that esteemed friend 
who had educated his daughters^ made him very 
desirons-to increasertkeir speed; but this,. it was 
found, she could not bear, and it would take 
jiearly six days before they could possibly ar- 
rive. As the pride Bn&Jierid whicn possessed 
him wholly on their setting out had now greatly 
aba^, his feats for her safety and pity for her 
svififerings had propor^onably increased towards 
the wife. he. had never ceased to love, although 
he hs^d often cruelly neglected ; and he now de- 
termined to. share her carriage and assist his 
daughter, although, from his talhiess, he would 
be very uncomfortably situated. 

Accordingly, on the third day. he contrived so 
to arrange matters that he could sit in the upper , 
part of the litter, and Vary the position of the in- 
valid by sometimes supporting her head, or giv- 
ing the medicines she might require, as directed 
by their medical' attendant. His presence was 
so delightful, his little services so dear to the 
heart of thesttfierer, thatier spirits revived, and 
even her pale countenance seemed reanimated 
like a flower in the sunshine; and at the hour of 
noon she desired td have the curtains a little 
withdrawn, that she might look out on the coun- 
try. 

This conld "be best managed by Maiy, who 
accordingly hastened .to gtatiiy her, but who, on 
looking around herself, was struck by seeing a 
number of soldiers jCdvandng, and she instantly 
inquired if her father had expected them. ■ 

" Certainly not," replied Menzikoff*) becoming 
as i^ale as tlie cheek reclining on his shoulder. 

In another rnoment it was evident that they 
were surrounded by a numerous detachment, 
and a young officer presented himself at the 
o|)ening; on seeing the sftuation of the princess, 
with an air of respect and compassion ; he re- 
quested the prince to alight, as his mission was 
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immedisitely from the empeior/atid of greaf im- 
portance. 

** "Was it a recall to the court 1 had a distant 
rebellion tfccurred 1 was the emper«* conscious 
of approaching death, and desired to make rep- 
aration 1" were questions rapidly passing the 
a^tated mind of Menzikoff as he quitted the 
carriage, and followed the steps of- this young 
officer and another (the Count Ramnlakoff), 
both of whom had disioxouQted and walked to a 
little distance, evidently endeavouring to deliver 
their mandate far from ^e litter, and beyond the 
sick lady's hearing. 

** tJnquestionably therp is^ a new war, aiMi I 
am required to take the imraediiite command, 
for Labitsch Dolgourouki is sick, tmd Ivan can- 
not be spared: I, the degraded, the insulted t" 
thought MenziKofT: and ms spirit rising with the 
though^ he stepped hastily forward, saying rap* 
idly and almost haughtily, " What says the em- 
peror nowV* 

'nie tone in which the words were sp6ken 
banished the pity which the sight of the ptincess 
had inspired, and he was promptly answered. 

" Greneral Menzikoff, you and all your family 
are banished to Siberia; yolir property, of every 
description, wherever placed, is confiscated; 
yes, even your clothing and carriages. Two 
right wagons, now coming up, in which sheep- 
skin dresses are placed, will suffice for convey- 
ance, a&every attendant must return: my orders 
are peremptory." 

As the officer spoke he displayed the eom- 
*mand by which he acted, and which was sec- 
onded by the count ; but no doubt of their au- 
thenticity had arisen, or could arise to the mind 
of the astonished and overwhelmed exile. ** Si- 
beria ! Siberia !" were words that murmuied on 
his lips, but no sound proceeded thence. That 
word, appalling to every Russian, seemed in- 
stantly to have frozen mm into a statue, alike 
incapable . of resisting or comprehending the 
command which had &tis crushed him to tito 
dust. 

The eye of the alarmed wife was upon him; 
she saw instantly that a newfmd terrible mfs*- 
formne had befallen them, and doubted not that 
it was a consequence of that splendid retinue 
and air of defiance he had so unwisely assumed. 
By a painful eflbrt she called to the litter Count 
Ramulakoff, and inquired what was the wfll of 
the emperor. 

In the fewest possible words, and in a tone of 
the truest syinpathy, the terrific mandate was 
revealed. 

" But my daughter, count ! my pure, my fault- 
less daughter! she cannot be sentenced to Si- 
beria r 

" I grieve to say, madam, every child of 
Prince Menzikoff's is banished with him." 

" Be it so ; none of my children will desire to 
leave so good a father, and so great a man." 

The princess spoke with dignity, and essayed 
to rise and quit the carriage, but she was much 
too feeble to effect her purpose, and he who 
might have been termed her executioner hasten- 
ed to assist her; but a great cry was now heard, 
the shrieks of women, the curses of men, the 
military word passing, the click of arms, and 
the trampling of horses. Amid all, the mother's 
ear distinguished the cry of Ulrica, atnd she 
dreaded that her child was suffering personal 
insult; but it was said, by a. soldier near ^ler, 
that the young empress had fainted, and restor- 
atives could only be found in the litter. 

The shock she had received and the effort she 
had made exhausted the princess, and she too 



became insehsible, and was carried in that stato 
to the nearest wagon, in which her medicines- 
chest was placed, and a blanket thrown over 
her. In this vehicle were found clothes of the 
same kind as the peasants use in Siberia, cojv 
sisting of sheepskin w^stcoats and drawers, 
with the wool inward, and outer cloaks of a 
coaree teiture, together with visors, gloves, 
boots, and bonnets; all of which were now 
drawn out and placed in a temporary tent, into 
which Ulriea, Uatherine, and ner maid, were 
taken. , 

At the tintie when Maiy saw that the oMcer 
was supporting her mother, and several females 
hastening to her assistance, she flew to her fa- 
ther, ana, throwing her arms around him, be- 
sought him, by every term of endearment her 
overflowing" love and pity could supply, to recall 
his senses, and in this hour of agony so to act 
as became. a man capable of bearing alike the 
good or evil of temporary existence. She coa- 
jured him not to add to the misery of her moth- 
er^ few remaaning days that of believing hft 
could not survive his misfortunes, but would 
iea^e his wretched children to perish in the des- 
erts of Siberia ; whereas nothing could be more 
probable than his recall at no distant period, 
when, like their triend Madame Balke, be would 
find life more sweet than he had ever known it. 
The word rwall acted as a spell on the noind 
of the bewildered man, and, suddenly resuming 
the courage of his sex and the pride of his na- 
ture, he stalked, in majestic silence, towards the 
wagon iti. which they were then placing hi$ 
wife; but a new trial awaited him on being re- 
quired to enter the other vehicle, in order to as- 
sume the rough habiliments prepared for him, 
and wMch his heart-broken son was now cloth- 
ed in. The ^npress, dreading an explosion of 
temper, which might increase his cruel punish- 
ment (for ^bR had perceived that iron fetters 
were dangluag from the arms of a soldier near 
the wagon), by her piteous looks, told him to 
preserve mms^, and once more induced his 
self-conmiand, and then entered the tent for the 
same purpose. The subaltern, who guarded 
the place, said, "The yoiing empress had com- 
pelled them to oblige her maids to undress her, 
out he hoped «iU would submit to that which, on 
hispart, could not be helped." 

Tiie true empress saw, indeed, the necessity 
for submission, and it was more for the sake of 
others than herself that this humiliating decree 
was feh galling. A little recollection showed 
her the necessity of adopting the change of 
clothing rapidly, and with Diei own hands, since 
the more entirely they were stripped of property, 
the more necessary was it that she should retam 
that secret gift of the emperor's to herself, re- 
specting "idiioh no demaacL was made, notwith- 
standing its great value. Much as she trembled, 
and greatly as she was agitated by the com- 
plaints of Ulrica and the cries of little Cath- 
erine, who was sorely annoyed by her uncouth 
garments, she was yet enabled to get on the 
sheepskins, and hide the jewels effectually. 
Having done this, and placed her costly-furred 
pelisse in the hands of tne officer, she was soon 
seated .on the floor of the wagon, with her 
mother's head in her lap, her father sitting op- 
posite, motionless, tearless, like one honor- 
stricken' by her affectmg appearance; and, 
though suffering in every nerve, on the very 
rack of misery, yet determined to endure in 
silence. 

But there was. again a wailing and lamenta- 
tion that reht the air, jmd whicE no command 
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cottld control, all-powerful as was then the pow€r 
of man over his weaker companion in Russia. 
The princess, kind and considerate to all, was 
teioved to adoration by the females of her 
hoasehold, most of whom had been long in her 
sservice. Tom thus suddenly from her and those 
idolized children whose first wants they had 
supplied, whose first steps they had guided, 
rhey were wild to madness in gnef, and howled 
like very maniacs in their desire to look once 
more on their " angel mistress." Their request 
was denied in pity to its object, who was evi- 
dently unequal to enduring more, and whose 
soul drunk the dregs of the cup of sorrow, as 
she faintly waved her handkerchief in token of 
xlie only farewell, th« onl^ thanks she could 
tender to their love and their sorrow. 

The long file of carriages, servants, and 
%Lorses; the vans filled with clothes, bedding, 
and quantities of costly plate v the weeping and 
mined servants, both nigh and low, under the 
^ardianship of a body of soldiers, now returned 
the way they came, being, indeed, ibr the most 
part, as slaves confiscated with other property. 
The physician and other gentlemen who had 
made part of the retinue, most* of whom were 
foreigners, considered themselves ruined by the 
change thus suddenly forced upon them ; but 
compassion for the greater sufferers superseded 
self-commiseration, and indignation swelled in 
every bosom, though silence sat on the tongue ; 
for never had despotic power wielded its iron 
arm with more terrible efficiency than now. 
The voice of a feeble boy, influenced by one in- 
sidious enemy, thus doomed to instant destruc- 
tion and lingering misery a nian who was one 
of the best generals in Europe, a persevering 
legislator and civilizer ; a man whose immense 
wealth was dispensed with liberality and splen- 
cl6ur, and whose genius, manifested in alt the 
details of government, both at home and abroad, 
reflected honour on his country, and would, in 
time, have bestowed even on her lowest ddldren 
those blessings she is only receiving now; 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

There are some sorrows of so heart-tendmg a 
nature, some afilictions so distressing and com- 
plete in the suffering they inflict and entail, that 
when we look back upon them in our own lives, 
or observe their descent in the lives of others, 
we are apt to wonder how human nature could 
possibly bear up against them, and to feel sur- 
prised that life did not give way beneath a blow 
so severe or reiterated. Young people are con- 
stantly heard to say (and they sincerely believe 
what they assert), " such and such misfortunes 
would certainly have broken their hearts;" and 
they appear to infer from these premises, that 
tWre is a deficient sensibility in those hearts 
which remain unbroken. Let them live on a 
few years longer, and the poor victims will prob- 
ably learn how much they can endure ana yet 
live. 

Wlicn Mary lost Theodore— lost him under 
such dreadful circumstances— she thought her 
lieart was broken, yet she lived— lived ! to be- 
fiold this total wreck of all to which that heart 
sill! clung with such fond affection; and she 
now felt certain tl\at, weak as she yet was from 
her late disorder, she must still live. Not yet 
eighteen, she was Called upon to be a veteran in 
suffering, and to sustain the spirits of those who, I 



in the common cotuse of events, should have 
supported hers. 

Fefhaps the very extremity of the case, the 
utter hopelessness and increasing misery of the 
time; compelled her mind to that exertion which 
matured it by calling alike her affections, me- 
mory, and judgment into action— to sink into 
utter de^air would be to desert both parents in 
this hour of extremity — it would be to find the 
ease of apathy to the min'd, the. death of cold to 
the body, at tLe expense of leaving them to on- 
mitigated sufferings. Mary could not do this; 
horror-struck and trembling for the future as she 
must be, her generous^ unselfish nature could 
forget all personal, ills for the present, all fears 
for the future, appalling as that futi^re was, in 
the one great care to manifest a daughter's de- 
votedness and unutterable love. 

Mary at length spoke, and her father listened. 
She inquired what route they were taking— 
what country they were likely to be dropped 
in — and expatiated on the happiness of escaping 
condemnation to the mines, and the relief she 
had experienced when the fetters held by a sol- 
dier were deposited in the other wagon. Men- 
zikoff shuddered, and the princess devoutly 
" thanked God," in a low, but fervent aspira- 
tion. Mary, glad to receive from either any 
symptom of attention; again aroused herself to 
speak on every subject which could act en- 
couragingly on their spirits. " Herself and Ul- 
rica," she observed, " w^ere young an* healthy, 
and could wait on their parents; her brother 
was advancing t,owaNLs manhood, most amiable 
in disposition, &nd would be able to assist their 
father; while sweet Catherine would be the 
solace of her mother's solitary hours, and, indeed, 
the charm of all their lives.'^ 

**Mary! Mary! you talk yourself like a ro- 
mantic child," said the prince. " Siberia never 
had, never will have, anything like a chanui 
it is a desert of eternal snow, a hell upon earth, 
which fiends people with victims." 

Terrible groans succeeded his words, and he 
covered. his face with his hands, as if fearful 
that its expression should be wimessed. Un- 
doubtedly he now remembered, in the bitterness 
of remorse, the persons he had sent there in the 
days of Catherme,.for trifling censures of his 
conduct, or deprecations of his pride; and, al- 
though they were in many instances recalled, 
and even now wBre returning, how many of 
their dearest ties might be broken— how many, 
ruined in health and circumstances, would wear 
out the remainder of a long life among a people 
who would curse his memory, and might pre- 
vOTit his recall— ^the agony ne now suffered 
shook his very frame convulsively, and Mary 
dared not to speak again. 

They were still on the great road to IVfbscow, 
which it would take three days more to reach, 
though a soldier was sent forward to procure 
relays of horses. Having stopped for a change 
at a post-house where the prmcess, with great 
difficulty, procured a little .water,' Menzikoff 
somewhat roused himself from the state of mor- 
bid misery from which he had suffered many 
ho^rs; and Mary, who had watched him as 
a mother watches a sick child, took courage to 
say, 

^ " Dear father, cruel to the emperor has been, 
we are not left to poverty; for he gave me, with 
noiuch secrecy, ^nd an injunction to tell no one, 
a brilliant necklace of great value ; it will be 
riches to us all in Siberia." 

Both parents eagerly told her neither to men- 
tion nor show these diamonds to anv human 
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being, a» they wotild answer no odier purpose 
tbiaii that of tempting the euj^dity of some poor 
wretch, who, in his torn, would find them use- 
less. A small quantity of, the lowest coin 
would be fax" more Taluable in Siberia, and this 
the government would furnish on their arrival 
in Moscow. 

" Not," added the princess, " that I have been 
robbed as the rest were, for my purse (which is 
tolerably filled) is yet in my pocKet, and I have 
a diamond brooch which fastens the collar of 
my shoobe : remove it, Mary, or it may catch 
the eye . of the soldiers, and they may deem it 
their duty to put me also into sheepskins, which 
would be hard to bear in my weak state." 

Maiy saw that so soon as they were able to 
converse on their desolate condition, and con- 
trive the n^eans of softeidng lis horrors, a great 
Soint would be gained ; and silent tears coursed 
own her cheeks as her heart ascended to 
heaven in prayer for blessings on her parents^ 
She felt that her mother understood and Uumked 
her for every mark of self-conquest her filial 
tenderness suggested, and this was a motive for 
perseverance. " Surely," thought she, ^* my fa- 
ther win struggle through the darkness that now 
settles on his bosom and threatens his reason — 
he has seen the folly of resistance, and wiU do 
nothing that will iherease his punishment. Oh! 
that 1 alone could bear Ae inniction caused by 
his angry passions !" 

A long, weary night ensued, in which they 
were not removed fromi the wagons, ill as tfaie 
princess was. Salted provisions and liquor 
were brought to them, which at this time they 
could not eat, but which were accepted cour- 
teously by Mary. liOW sighs, indicative of sup- 
pressed suffering, sometimes issued from the 
lips of Ike princess, but no words were spoken ; 
for the prince continued silent, and th^ both 
hoped th^t he slepti Alas ! his torn, remorseful, 
and indigntmt ^osom harboured far different 
guests to those which "steep the spirit in foiget- 
fnlness." 

At last Menzikoif began to speak ; and to the 
great relief of his apprehensive wife and daugh- 
ter, it was hot to curse. He descanted very nat- 
urally on all he had done for Russia. His 
hard^fough^ battled; his successful manoeuvres; 
his^ inexhaustible activity in the building of St 
Petersburgh and Cronstadt; his difficulties with 
Peter the Great ; his success in placing Cath- 
erine on the throne, in which she governed so 
mercifVdly and so well ; his love for the present 
empeii>r, whose health he had guarded with 
parental tenderness, and whose mind he would 
nave imbued with the noblest pi^triptism, had 
his views been seconded, and tor whom, even 
now, he felt pity and contempt rather than 
anger and indignation, since he considered him 
to be the tool of another and far more malignant 
spirit. He protested that, from the time when 
Peter the Great called him, a merry, unambitious 
boy, from a happy servitude, thereby awakening 
the aspirations of pride, vanity, and self-love, 
leading him into the excitements of war and the 
intrigues of courts, he had ever been faithful to 
the sovereign he served and the country he lov- 
ed. "For that love of learning," said he, 
" which has made me repeatedly a successful 
diplomatist, and enabled me to avert the horrors 
of war, I was indebted to Brukenthal, who first 
taught me to read and write, but all else was 
communicated by Peter himself, who loved me, 
and listened to me, as many know who were 
doomed in his moments of rasnness and ferocity. 
He taught me to love my country, and to labour 



for it ; to seek the glory of it^ name in war» and 
the happiness of its people in peace ; and never 
have 1 swerved from that principle, nor will 1 1 
tortures such as I have been compelled to wit- 
ness, and tremble to recollect, should not in- 
duce me to tamper with the fidelity of a soldier^ 
or—" 

" Dear, dear Alexander," cried the princess^ 
"thank you for this welcome declaration; it 
makes me happy, even here." Menzikoff c<»i- 
tinned: 

" In placing Catherine on the throne, perhaps 
I did use my influence somewhat farther than I 
ought, and certainly to my own injury with the 
old nobility; but I well knew that what she 
promised she would perform, and abdicate whea 
Peter was of age. . 1 also knew her husband in- 
tended her to reign. I was right, as she has 
proved by her conduct — the annals of her short 
sovereignty show what I could do, and what 1 
did do, lor my country— the annals*'of the pres* 
ent reign will show what I can sufier. Cer* 
tainly, Peter's reign of one year has efleeted 
what Catherine's reign of two yea^s never 
dreamed of Let future ages tell my story; 
and, while they relate his injustice to me, his in* 
gratitude to the wile I gave him, his folly in 
obeying ]roung Dolgourouki, when old Dolgbu- 
rouki would— " 

The very name, in a moment, destroyed all 
the calmness of him ,who uttered it ; yet, from 
the highest motives, he forbore to utter the ia<r 
vectives which laboured in his breast, and sprung; 
instinctively to his tongue. The sacred pres- 
ence of his suffering and patient wife; the be- 
seeching eyes of his injured daughter, to whose 
ear the name of his enemy and her oiyn was sUU 
sacred ; and, perhaps, the deep, deep scorn which 
even exceeded his anger and hatred, contributed 
to impose silence upon him at this juncture, 
and, after a few groans, which might be consid- 
ered as better execrations smothered in their 
birth, he relapsed into a silence so gloomy and 
profound, that, like the preternatural darkness 
of Egypt, it was a silence *' that c<^uld be felt," 
and his companions dared not to break it. 

In the accompanying carriage sat Ulrica, Al- 
exander, and little Catherine; the former un- 
ceasingly weeping and lamenting the iatewhidi 
had cruelly cut her off from all that made life 
desirable, just as she was entering on its pleas- 
ures; while her brother, who was somewhat 
recovering from the blow which had stunned 
him. endeavoured to soothe her sorrows, that he 
might be enabled to collect his thoughts and ob* 
tain fortitude to meet the fate before him. The 
poor child, annoyed with her uncouth clothing, 
disgusted with the strange food which even hun- 
ger could not induce her to eat as yet, and cry- 
ing incessantly fi)r nurse or mamma, yet found 
refuge in sleep. When looking upon her, all 
of the man in nis nature, which poor Alexander 
had tried to call into action, vanished ; to see so 
young and innocent a sufferer condemned to en- 
dure privations love could not relieve, nor rea- 
son soothe, completely overcame him, and be 
wept over the sleeping child in the very extreme 
of misery. 

The second night they stopped at a miserable 
dwelling, resembling that wnere Mary had last 
beheld Theodore, and well remembered that an 
act of humanity, on his part, towards the serf 
that inhabited it, had drawn her attention to the 
graces of his person and manner. Here some 
bread of a better quality was procured by the 
officer who was their escort, and partaken by 
all save the princes:^ who vainly endeavourei 
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to eat, m order to comfort those aroand her ; bat 
M^ry hastened to make her ginel of prepared 
materials accompanying lier medicine-chest. 
The officer and his men slept on the floor, save 
two, who, with presented arms, stood over them, 
and appeared so ashamed of their office, that the 
empress and her mother exchanged looks which 
said, " now is the truth of your father's profes- 
sion seen : how soon might those mcQ be pre- 
vailed on to turn their arms against their fel- 
lows ! and, were we once more in Petersbargh, 
the very sig^t of MenzikofTin sheepskins would 
louse the blood of his own veterans, and make 
a revolution in the empire." " Oh ! keep thy ser- 
vant from presumptuous sins," was the fervent 
prayer of the Christian wife ; and truly thankful 
did she feel when sl^ saw the head of Menzi- 
koff drop on his folded arms, and, as she trust- 
ed, saved by slumber from temptation. She knew 
not that a cordon of peasants were even then 
drawn round the cottage by their careful guar- 
dian. 

The close of another day of wearis(Hne mis- 
ery brought them to Moscow, where they were 
lodged in the public priscm, and closely guarded. 
Here they expected some days* rest] but, on the 
contrary, were hurried away before the morning 
light, and placed under the gu^yfdianship-of an- 
other but smaller body of spldiers; and another 
officer.* They regretted parting with the first, 
who had been uniformly humane and consider- 
ate; and Mary again trembled lest the fetters 
^ould be brought forth, having learned in the 
prison that it was when setting out from this 
place these dreadM badges of criminality were 
aj^led and riveted; but this trouble she was 
spared, and from the number of horses fixed to 
the wagons, it appeared an object to s^d them 
out of the count^ as speedily as possible, and 
with an air of great secrecy, as tney had not 
been left alone with their jailers for a moment. 

It was well for Menzikoff that he could not 
bdioid the towers of his native city, nor reeall 
the pleasures of his infancy in passing by its 
fields and gardens — that not one who had gazed 
on his elevation with envy could look on his 
degradation with satisfaction — ^but, beyond this 
relief, every lamentable circumstance in their 
journey was dreadfolly increased. The roads, 
at all times execrable, were rendered worse by 
the &lliBg snow; a&d, although the vehicles in 
which they y^efe placed were better calculated 
for encountering them dian heavier carriages, 
they were necessarily subject to perpetual con- 
cussions, and there was no possitility of saving 
the invalid from severe sUfTermg. 

The sight of her reiterated, indeed^ continual 
sufiferings, drew frequent cries from MaiY, who 
viewed her modier as on the rack, and curses 
ill suppressed broke from time to time from 
her father. " Why did the detested wretch not 
wreak his malignity and cruelty on me? I am 
a man, and could have borne his tortures, and he 
might have glutted his eyes with my writing 
agonies ; but thus to torment her — ^to aid disease. 



* Criminals sent to Siberia now are allowed a week^ re- 
pose in the prison at Moscow ; after which, the men have 
fetters put on their legs, and walk all the way, whether in- 
tended to work in the mines, to whidi murderers are cob.- 
demnedf or to colonize in the country : the women, who afee 
crimiiialB, walk also in a band, but wear no fetters. The 
wives who accompany their husbands do it W choice, and 
they can take their children by pennissi<m of their parish ; 
these travel in carts, into which they are bound, the rottds 
beinv terrible. Ittiykefl six months; within « week or two, 
for these wretched people to reach their destination ; and 
most be a neat infliction on the soldiers who gfuard them, — 
See an a£nirable wt)rk on Russia, by Robert Bremner, 



and make the last sands of Hfe run oat in linger- 
ing miseiy*~to do thns to one who never hurt a 
worm, who has healed and cherished so many 
in their sickness and poverty— di, Ood I I can- 
not bear it t All else, all else, but not this, not 

As such exclamations burst fifom Ins Hps, his 
wife would blaime heis^ for having sufi[ered a 
groan to escape, and assure him it was the effect 
of her own weakness rather than the pain she 
exjaerienced. "To be sure," she would say, 
trying to smile, " Peter has paid me in strange 
coin for the bonhens I used to reed him with when 
I was his pretty woman i but I will not name him 
again, lest I should not forgive him," 

Day after day, and, when horses could be pro- 
cured, night after night also, they travelled on, 
the cold increasing as they proceeded, and the 
brilliant aurora borealis supplying light Uy their 
guardians. For the first week or ten days Mary 
constantly expected her mother would soarcel v 
survive for another hour, but, alas! she still 
lived to sufter. On reaching Nishnei Novogo- 
rod ^le had become so we^ that she desired 
rather to remain than be carried into the house 
where they were to stop during ^e night f bat, 
as it was only here and at Vladimir that in^ 
which had the slightest a^^arance of ccmifort 
had been seen, Mary prevailed on her to re- 
move, and she found great relief from obtaining 
an easy couch, and seeing her dear children 
around in health^, and to a certain degree re- 
covering the power of resistance to sorrow nat- 
ural at 3ieir age, she expressed herself thankful 
to God, and earnestly besought lier husband to 
improve and cheer his ftiture solitude by reli- 
gion, which hitherto the business smd grandeur 
of life had hidden from his view.' 

Deplorable, indeed, is the situation of those 
who are compelled even by their love to desire 
the death of those who are inexpressibly dear; 
to whom the heart fondly clings, and on which 
the eye gazes as the dearest <Myject Upon eardi. 
Yet on again setting forward, every one of this 
wretched family felt tiiat for her it would have 
been ftur better to depart, since again the same 
cruel joltings, the same piercing air, the same 
soul-sinking objects were to be encountered; 
bm she was still patient and almost cheerftal, 
trying " to comfort her comfi)rters,*' 

In this state the two next days were pa.ssed 
with little change, their guara having been 
chai^d at Nishnei, and they were now slowly 
making their way up the mountains which di- 
vided tliem from the dreadful countiy they were 
doomed to inhabit. In the course of their long 
journey, Menzikoff, with the officer's ^permis- 
sion, had frequently changed places with one 
or other of the young people, but Mary never 
left her mother. On the third day after leaving 
Novogorod, the princess, expressisd a great de- 
sire for seeing her son for a short time, adding, 
"go to your children, my love; the little one 
will amuse you, and- dear Ulrica find comfort in 
seeing you." 

The exchange was soon efiected, for Alexan- 
der was now walking, which his father would 
have preferred, so skrw and jolting was the mo- 
tion of the wagons ; but he obeyed the summons 
with all the alacrity of affection. The sight of 
his mother was, however, too much, and he took 
his place in silence, endeavouring to assist her 
position in the manner recommended by his fa- 
ther : a faint smile played on her features indic- 
ative of love and approbation. 

"You comj^ain not, dear mother," said the 
youth ; " indeed, younever did complain i would 
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that yon could conmumicifte Mtne poition of 
your patient finnness to your chiMien in this 
time of trial!" 

"Receive this dispensatioii as coming from 
€iod, my Iofb, and then doubt not that the chas- 
tening^ (grievous as it is) will be made a bless^ 
ing. We are all humble when we leoeive afftio- 
tion fh>ia our heaveajly Fathei, imd rebellious 
when we consider it the infliction of man, who is 
but a worm like ourselves. If you do not look 
to second causes, Alexander, you will, have by 
.prayer nearer access to that throne of grace in 
which you cau put your trust without doubting. 
Remember your mother (that mother who is on 
the very threshold of eternity) told you to do 
thus." 

There was a. pause, for the fast flowing tears 
ifell on the thin hand he was pressing to his heart, 
but after a time, his sobs subsiding, Alexander 
-said : 

" What else has my pr^ious mother to leave 
^s her command 1" 

" Comfort vour father, by showing him jrou 
can do your duty cheerf\illy in the state to which 
you arc reduced, and be cheerful, not only in 
seeming, but in heart, my dear boy, for youth 
comes to man but once, and it is lifers season of 
joy, in which care and labour are easy,* and sim- 
ple existence sw«et. Show your father that you 
are happy, and it wiU enable him to foi^ve the 
enemies who injuve him through you. For vour 
sisters I need not bespeak your love, but have 
especial regards to Mary, your sister and your 
empress ; take her to your heart of hearts, my 
son ; you must be the world to each other." 

The prineess stopped, overwhelmed with those 
feelings which drew her soul earthward, even 
when it most dei^ed:to take flight tp those man- 
sions where alone it could find repose ; even 
now, m. pain and sormw, want, and often blind- 
ness,* she felt desire to live, and, by sharing their 
miseries, prove to them the undying, inalterable 
love of ajnother; but she lifted the hea^n to heav- 
en inpraiyer for resignation, and this, its latest a&^- 
>ony , passed away. W hen she could again speak, 
she said to her son, " Kiss me, my love, and de- 
part. I wish to have your dear father with me." 
The youth obeyed in silence, for his sorrow 
was suffocating ; and Mary, wno saw that the 
hour so long expected, dreaded, and desired, was 
*bnost 6ome, eagerly sought to receive instruc- 
tions &om Cho^e lips about to close /orever. 

" I havte no new commandment for Uiee, my 
Mary, for all thy life thou hast read my heart, 
^and Imowest all it could tell thee. I commit to 
thy love thy dear, dear, snaring father, and my 
sweet babe, to ^om &ou wilt be a mother. 
And oh ! Mary, be nOt less a sister to poor Ulri- 
ca; strengthen her nnnd by precept, by example, 
by employment ; it is the idU only who iu ims- 
foitune become entirely miserable." 

Menzikoff now entered the wagon, and the 
suflerer found relief from bein^ placed in his 
arms, and reclining her head on his shoulder. 

" Thank you, my love," said she j "I shall 
manage very well ; but yet I hope we shall stop 
, somewhere in a few hours. Ihd you see any- 
thing in the distance like a village when you 
weife out r' 

" I saw nothing but snow — everlasting snow," 
he answered, wiUi deep emotion. 

" Then most probstbly we have entered the 
confines of Siberia. Well ! well ! remember, 
dear Alexander, your wife was willing to have 
lived with you and laboured for you even there. 
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Yes, she could have simrdd with yon ft mes» pf 
pottage, gladly ; but I cannot say much— only, I 
am thankful our enemies did not part us. There 
is a God over Siberia— remember that, my love 
—yes, a God of mercy.^* 

"How. clear your mother's voice is become! 
How well she speaks!" said Menzikoff to his 
daughter. 

<' It has been so for the last two hours. She 
spoke in this way to my brother, and appeared 
no worse for the exertion." 

"Yet the air is much colder. I begged hard 
that we might stop at the first place where there 
was a stove, but I know not whether my request 
will be complied with*, these men's hearts are 
as rugged as the rocks we travel on— ha ! what 
a shake was that; this road is worse than evez^ 
Were you not hurt by it, my love ?" 
A short soft sigh was the only answer. 
" Dear mother, we fear you were sadly shar 
kenr 

There was no answer save another soft sig^, 
and all was silence. 

"She sinks more heavily upon my breast. 
Open the curtain, Mary — ^look upon her face — 
the lights are abroad." 

Mary did look, and saw that death had set his 
seal on that face, which was still calm and beau- 
tiful ; yet she listened as if her very heart were 
all ear, to catch the recurrence of that last faint 
sigh : it came not, and in tremulous accents she 
exclaimed, 
" Father ! dear fhther, surely this is death !" 
Gently as a mother moves ner sleeping child 
did Menzikoff remove the now stifiTening arm 
that encircled hi^ neck, and lay the head upon 
the pillow of straw they had biegged for her at 
the last resting-place, that he might ascertain 
whether Mary's conclusion was right, and if a 
swoon affected her mother. 

This was no swoon : the king of terrors him- 
self had welcomed them to Siberia, and claimed 
for his own the dearest and the best. Menzikoff 
had beheld his ravages in many a plain c^ blood, 
and seen many a fair youth^ with the blooming 
features of early manhood, snow beauty even in 
death: but a countenance like that of his (mce 
adorea bride he had never beheld, so per£^t 
were its lineaments, so sainti-Uke its expression. 
Qently closing the eyes amd mouth, he arrange 
all thmgs around as well as he was able ; then, 
kissing the marble £[>rehead repeatedly and cov- 
ering Bis face, seemed wrapped in meditation or 
prayer. 

Mary, convinced that all was over, that she 
must never again listen to that dear voice, fulfil 
those requests it was the only consolation of her 
life to obey, wept a? the yoimg only can weep, 
with the full gush of passionate sorrow; never- 
theless, she hfted not her voice in lamentation, 
she suffered no sound or murmur to escape her 
lips beyond the narrow space in which they were 
immured, or disturbed the sacred cares of her 
father, who, approving her self-command and 
participating her feelings, continued in darkness 
and silence to meditate on the dead; to o\i^ in 
utter prostration of spirit that she had been re- 
leased from a terrible existence in mercy, but yet 
she was to them a loss as great as it was irrepa- 
rable. 

That other thoughts would rise in the breast 
of him who deemed her murdered>-«that the thirst 
for vengeance, the curses of a proud and almost 
phrensied spirit, would seek fi>r vent in impotent 
yet natural imprecations, was Mary's fear, now 
that the wife he respected could no longer be af- 
flicted by i^ch veheaaent outbreakings of the tor- 
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tared vpitk ; bat bo ! tbe pneaence of death is 
sacred, and the bereaved hasband, tbe pitying 
fether, felt its power. 

He was, in truth, hnmbled under a deep sense 
of the chastisement of God towards himself, as a 
creature who might claim thanks from man for 
his zeal, his intentions, and in m^my cases his 
actions, but knew that before Almighty goodness 
he was a proud, sinful, erring creature, wno could 
only in dust and ashi^ deplore the faults he had 
committed, the ambition he had ibstered, the in- 
gratitude he had evinced towards the providence 
which had elevated him, and the deaiear he had 
turned to the conscience which had forbade un- 
due exercise of power, and to the virtuous wife 
who had so often tenderly and humbly remonstra- 
ted with him. Full ot deep rem(»se and cut- 
ting self-reproach were the thoughts that passed 
through his mind, yet, if the departed spirit could 
have witnessed them, perhaps it would have 
deemed that many a heartfelt prayer, many an 
Jiour spent i^ bitter humiliation on behalf of a 
husband fomily loved yet justly blamed, were 
about to be answered. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

How long Menzikoff and his daughter had re- 
mained absorbed in painful meditation neither 
of them knew, but about midnight tbe driver of 
their wagons stopped and informed them that 
they had arrived at a village where it would be 
necessary to remain some hours; they might 
therefore take the advantage of rest and refresh- 
ment, though the place was, of course, exceed- 
ingly poor. 

" Father," whispered Mary, " we cannot part 
with oar dead !** 

** Certainly not, my child — ^where we go thith- 
er shall /she go, and at our home shall she be 
buried. But the poor children know not of their 
loss, and they had better take the advantage 
thus offered." 

«*Gotothem, dear fhther. I wiU remain with 
my mother." 

** Mother f thou hast no mother," said Menzi- 
kofT, and the long pent-up anguish of his heart 
burst forth in a flood of tears. 

Alexander now came up to their wagon to 
inquire after his mother, and assist in carrying 
her to the post-house. Mary told him that she 
was not to be removed, and that she would her- 
self remain with her, but urged him to go and 
take care of his sisters.' 

" You cannot remain alone ; we are now in a 
fearful country ; the wolves are abroad, and of- 
ten visit these small villages ; and the soldiers 
are so wearied none would engage to watch 
you, even if we had the power to reward them, 
which they know we have not. Let me come 
in and help to raise my mother." 

At the word " wolves" Menzikoff roused him- 
self, and suddenly darting from the carriage, he 
addressed the subaltern, under whose surveil- 
lance they were now placed, in a voice agitated 
by various feelings, yet heard distinctly in the 
stillness of the dreary plain around them. 

" Young man, you have, I trust, a mother, or 
perhaps a wife ; in either case, you can feel for 
these unhappy children, who have lost a tender 
parent, or for me, who am bereft of a beloved, 
an invaTuable partner: as a man, I ask your 
pity ; as a sbldier, whose steps some oi your 



men haire, pert^noe, ioBowed tdTictoiQr, I en- 
treat due observance to the remains p( Prince 
MenzikoQ'^s wife." 

Not one rough soldier in that wearied train 
but crowded in silence round the miserable ve« 
hide, while the tears swelled in every eye ; and 
the leader pressed ejigerly forward to render 
personal assistance ; but Menzikoff himself drew 
forth the light and wasted form of her who had 
been the grace of Peter's court, and with slow 
steps proceeded to the post<house^ from ^A^bich 
the inhabitants, with lights^ were now issaing. 
Every soldier, with arms reversed and head de- 
jected, slowly followed, while Alexander and 
Ulrica, thus suddenly Informed of the fataf 
event, loudly bemoaned the dear mother whose 
corpse they closely followed. The lovely child, 
but half awake, was carried in the arms of the 
captain — ^the most innocent* captive ever doom- 
ed to tbe sufferings of an eiJ^ile, and increasing 
the sorrow of all by her incessant inquiries for 
mamma. 

The moon, hitherto obscured by clouds, heavy 
with snow, shone out upon that pallid corpse 
and the mourner who bore it ; and he looked 
up to heaven, as if thankful for a single gleam 
of light on one so burdened with accumulated 
sorrows. The superstitious soldieiy held the 
circumstance to be indicative of divine accept- 
ance of the soul of the departed, and through 
her intercession to the degifaded prince, whona 
they honoured as a brave iftan, and remembered 
as the generalissimo appointed by their greatest 
emperor ; and they hastened to find the best 
dwelling in which to lay the body of the prin- 
cess, and procure all of ornament th^ miserable 
village could produce wherewith to hallow the 
spot. 

Thus to honour the dead will tQways be found 
grateful to the living, by whomsoever it is of- 
fered, and under whatever, circumstances it is 
performed ; and the warmly-expressed thanks 
of Menzikoff, his son, and even of the weeping 
Mary, were perhaps as welcome to the rough 
villagers and the weary soldiers as if they had 
been received from them in the palace of Ora- 
nienbaum, for they knew that they came from 
the heart. Every one considered the princess 
as a martyr to the fatigue and cold, from which 
she had so Icgig suffered, and foretold that the 
bereaved husband would soon be also the be- 
reaved father; and "God help him!" was 
echoed from heart to heart, and from lip to lip.. 

The officer's first care was to seek the. village 
carpenter, who, with the celerity and ingenuity 
for which the Russian peasantry are remarka* 
Me, soon constructed a coffin and a bier on 
which to lay it, and attach it to- the wagon ; 
and, when completed, several matrons gathered 
round the door offering their services. 

But the hands of her two fair daughters were 
sufficient to place the worn and shadowy form 
of the late princess in its last resting-plac^ ; and 
gladly would they have taken from their oWn 
persons grave-clothes, *ad any such remained ; 
but they were thankful thaf her person had 
been held sacred; therefore the thin face was 
covered by the finest lawn, and her form wrap- 
ped in Genoa velvet ; nor lacked there any ac- 
customed rites in the absence of her train. 



*' Condemnation to Siberia dirorce* a man from his wife, , 
hut if wives request to acoumpany their bttsbands, tbey are 
permitted : and their children, in some cases, accompany 
them. Prince Menziloff 's whole family were eondenmedt^ 
accompany himJ 
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At this place they liad much longer time al- 
lowed for rest than heretofore ; and a sympathy 
soothing to the heart, if not healing, was found 
in the humstnity of all around them ; hut their 
physical evils were found to be greater than 
ever, in the intense cold, the darkness occa^ 
sioned by the fkUing snow, and the utter dreari- 
ness qf a wide, uninhabited coimtry, ofibring no 
other view than a desolation that rested as a 
palpable burden on the stricken minds and 
weakened frames of our travellers. But Mary 
remembered her mother'^s words, and, in her 
love (that intense affection which was all that 
appeared not frozen in her system), she sought 
to sustain all, from the babe that slumbered in 
her arms, to the stricken father who now seem- 
ed subdued and helpless, as if the spirit which 
had once commanded millions had fled with 
that of the meek wife for whom alone he had 
exerted it. 

Alexander tried to imitate Mary, and prevail- 
ed on his father to walk, which was found ben- 
eficial to them both ; the snow becoming deep- 
er, and yet not frozen, the difficulties of the cat- 
tle were extreme. The females lay huddled to- 
gether, often innately wondering at their own 
tenacity of life, but suppressing complaint as 
much as possible, and trying to calculate when 
they should reach another station. As poor 
Alexander could not walk so far as he wished, 
he was obliged to return to the wagon in a few 
hours, and then the father tried to attend to him 
and comfort him ; but he gazed at him mourn- 
fully, for he was very like his mother ; and, as 
he read her lineaments in his face, he thought 
his &Xe would also resemble hers. When, how- 
ever, they arrived at a station, fopd and rest 
seemed to restore him ; and he became eager to 
learn where they were to be placed, and at 
length prevailed on his father to inquire of the 
officer, who could no longer have a motive for 
refusing to satisfy a curiosity so natural. 

"I win inquire," said Menzikoflf; "indeed, I 
should have done so before, but that I feared to 
learn the painful information that we should not 
go near Tobolsk ; and, in this day's journey, I 
have become certain I was right. My enemies 
will not allow me to ^d a friend even in the 
desert." 

" Is it then possible, father, that you should 
have friends in Siberia V^ 

" t have friends in it, Alexander ; and, thank 
God, have been the means of drawing many 
wretched persons out of it, after the death of 
Peter the Great ! Would I had never sent one 
into it': the axe, the knout — ay, the rack, would 
have been moi^ merciful." 

" Say not so, dear father, because we shall 
all, I trust, come back alive, save my dear moth- 
er. But who are your friends at Tobolsk ? they 
are certainly not the people you sent." 

" No ; they were the people I saved, when, 
afler the terrible battle of Pultava, which was 
the best ever fought for Russia since it ruined 
the army of Charles of Sweden, the greatest en- 
enay she ever had, and the greatest general the 
north of Europe has produced, I pursued the fu- 
gitives, and drove them to the banks where the 
Volga receives another river ; they knew not 
the country ; and, though falling in numbers, 
would not yield, till I found means to inform the 
officers of the utter destruction before them, on 
which they laid down their arms. These pris- 
oners were sent to Tobolsk, and proved as good 



citizens as thej had 'previoaAy been nMitn, 
for many of the officers became admirabl0> 
schoolmasters, and the men were good build- 
ers and mechanics. Since then a treaty pass- 
ed, which enabled them to return to their coun- 
try ; but many had married, and were beeome- 
thriving men ; they had conquered the evils un- 
der which they suffered at first, and are living 
there at present : they would be my friend^, for 
they were brave men and good men." 

"It is a precious memory, dear father, to your 
own heart ; I feel as if it wanned mine ereit 
here. Perhaps, when we are settled, they will 
permit us to visit Tobolsk." 

Menzikoff was silent ; the power of farther 
converse passed away ; and, in the depths of hi» 
own heart, he was probably considering how far 
the action to which he had alluded could com* 
pensate for the sins of pride and ambition, in 
which he had unquestionably indulged. Hi» 
mind, uninstructed in religion, and feeling, for 
the first time, its importance, wandered about,, 
vainly seeking repose, yet forming resolutions^ 
for the future, which were continually checked 
by the burning hatred, the prayer for vengeance, 
which perforce rose to his heart, and which 
this recollection of the past supplied. He be- 
lieved it was his duty to subdue it, for his wifb^ 
appeared to have done so ; isind ^he was, at ^i» 
time, his sole example of all that earth held ex- 
cellent and Heaven approved. 

But from this short conversation a sweet hope- 
and holy ambition arose jn the bosom of his son. 
-** Who knows," said the amiable boy, " but I 
may, by degrees, get hun thus to inform me re- 
specting the past, and so win him from the pres-^ 
ent ! Oh ! if I eould lighten the heart of my 
father — if I could chase the gloom from hi» 
brow, the sorrow f^om his wounded spirit, I 
should be happy even in Siberia ; and I am sure^ 
the blessings of my mother would be upon me, 
and Mary hold me to be the best of brothers." 

On Menzikoff inquiring where they were des- 
tined to stop, the officer answered that Beren- 
zof, on the banks of the Obi, was the nearest, 
town, bat that the exact spot could not be as- 
certained until they arrived there. " I doubt,'' 
he added, ** you will find your habitation to bo' 
ten or twelve versts b^onfd that town ; but 
there is a village very near in which an officer- 
resides, who will pay to yourself and eac^ of 
your family the money necessary for your sub- 
sistence monthly or quarterly ; your dwelling is 
near a fresh stream that fkUs into the Obi, I 
have understood, but I must procure a guide at 
Berenzof." 

With this scanty information onward they 
went, and three days after arrived at the town,, 
where they slept, and wouki gladly have remain- 
ed, for they deemed it the last spot in which- 
even a glimmering of civilized life would ever 
be fouad to cheer and assist them ; and they 
had now a yearning after the society and even 
the sight of their feUow-creatures, such as those 
only who have been similarly situated can con- 
ceive ; and it was with increased dejection that- 
they left a place in which there was not a hu- 
man being calculated to converse with them, 
nor one dwelling but of the rudest and most 
comfprtless description. 

About the middle, of the day, which was 
nearly five hours long at this period, they reacht^ 
ed the village which had been mentioned, and. 
were duly examined by the functionary, undev 
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v^sme sup^Joteodence thegr vere pUioed He 
W4S a boiQely man, stupid, but not supercilious ; 
^and he passed onward* in conyersation with the 
-officer, untA he arrivcMl at a spot to which he 
9U>inted, sayipg, " the house was in good condi^ 
tion, and had. been inhabited very lately." 

A dark spot, which was an extensive plan- 
tation of firs, was their guide to the house, 
'whicjh was evidently of the humblest descrip^ 
tion, but was neither small nor dilapidated. 
There ^was a large stock of firewood piled up 
near the door, a well-sized bam stocked M^itb 
fodder, ^^d a smaU, square erection, meant for 
a shelter to cattle, placed within an enclosure, 
intended for the purpose of a fold, and nearly 
•enclosing the jc;otta^. On this the eyes of 
Men«ikoff immediately fell, and, on alighting, he 
went towards it ; and. being apparently satisfied 
with his short survey, waa returning to speak to 
the officer, when that gentleman, as if intui- 
tively acquainted with lus wishes, gave orders 
to bis men in a few low wordsj and the coffin 
waa instantly brought forward, and deposited in 
the shed. 

. Menzikoff knelt at the entrance, his children 
k^t around him, a^d the soldiers encircled 
them at a distance, while the officer proceeded 
to offer up praycES, such as are used in the fu- 
neral service which, under particular circum- 
stances, it was his diuty to perform. He spoke 
with solemnity and feelipg, but, the advancing 
night, the piercing cold, caused him to cut the 
<;eremony short; after a kind farewell to Alex- 
ander, which were all the words they uttered, 
the whole p^ity had wheeled round, and were 
<uat of hearing, and almost sight. 

Menzikoff arose from bis knees, and saw 
lun^elf alone in the world— «/(me in Siberia J 
that horror of every Russian. Alone ! ah, no : 
-at this. period he felt that the sufferings of his 
<*hi}dren gave tenfold anguish to his heart ; for 
liimaelf, 1^ oould have borne it ; but these young, 
fair girls, so delicately nurtured; that sweet 
'Child, the la^t gift of her departed, mother ; that 
ixromising boy« now rising into manhood ; he who 
ahould have carried the name of Menzikoff down 
^e stream of tim«*^'4or theoo, for therm his ag- 
'Onies became greater than ciould be borne. 

With a psLsaionate gesture he. waved Alexan- 
4^ from tum, and signified a wish to be left 
alone, as he cast him9e}f prostrate by the sep- 
^okihre of his wife; all withdrew save Mary, 
and at her instancy they hastened to the cot- 
tage, where the man who had shown them the 
way £rom Berenzof had already gone.. They 
found him busied in lighting a fire for Uiem, and 
he was not long in pointing out what he consid- 
-ered tbe n^any comforts of their habitation. 
Either moved by the circumstances of the prin- 
cess's interment, or hopi^ to find employment 
from exiles appointed to inhabit a place so im- 
portant in his eyes, he seemed willing, to re- 
main and be useful ; and, Qunk as they ail were 
into the abyss of despair, and worn out by the 
latigue of travelling more than fifteen hundred 
miles, no wonder this poor man's presence and 
attention afforded them some degree -of relief 
and consolation. 



* Dr. Clarke became well acqtwnted witb PrincMW Men- 
aikoff at Moscow : he calls her " the graodcJaMghter of Pe- 
ter the Great's favourite,** and speaks of her wit and beauty. 
Shtf was undoubtedly the descendant (^ AlejEMder ; but, we 
«h0ald think, a graaddanghter «f ku, as'-thui whs writtf n in 
I79jh See voLi., chap. ▼. 



It was 80 evidently a blessing to them aU that 
their beloved mother had not reached this awful 
termination of their journey, that Mary had one 
undeniable claim on her father for gratitude to 
God ; and, so soon as he was capable of listening 
to her, he arose, and, placing his hand on her 
shoulder, prepared to enter the miserable dwell- 
ing assigned him by that emperor to whom he 
had been a faithftil servant and devoted friend, 
and who had torn him from the splendid pal- 
ace given by his predecessor. 

Bad as the hard,, uneven floor and rough 
walls of the dwelling certainly were^ yet they 
had seen many such on their jotnrney ; the fire 
burned cheerfully, and its warmth suffused with 
a jsense of life the benumbed limbs, and seemed 
even to reach the oppressed and leaden heart 
of the wretched exile. His son placed him the 
only chair in the cottage, and little Catherine, 
taking up a low stool, seated herself at his feet. 

After sitting some time with his eyes closed, 
as if to gather support from within? or to ex- 
clude the sight of what was^ appalling around 
him, Menzikoff looked earnestly at the man who 
was drawing forward a rough, unplaned table 
from the wall, and inquired, "how he came 
thither." 

** I am Peter Feff, who came as your guide 
from Berenzof, an please you." , 

" You should have returned thither with the 
wagons." 

" I have no ^reat call there, or anywhere — 
wife and chfldren are all gone — ^yea, all ! all P* 

Every child instinctively pressed round their 
father ; the action said, *' to you we are all left" 
— and the father smiled through his tears. 

**Then, Peter, it seems you are willing to 
live with me even here t but, alas ! I am poor, 
exceedingly poor ; I can give you no wages." 

" Tlie wages of a houseless serf are a roof 
and food." 

" Pood \** cried Menzikoff, starting on his 
feet, and first remembering those wants of na- 
ture which overwhelming miseiy had suspendr 
ed ; " fi)o4, 8a.id ye ! I have not even that;^ my 
children will perish in the wilderness." '; 

"Not so, dear father," cried Mary ; " I ICktow 
that bread and salted fish were put in the ws^- 
ons at Berenzof, and here are cooking utensik 
on the stove ; if Peter will look for theqii I will 
prepare our evenitig meal." 

Peter was able to bring these^ and a smaU 
cask of brandy also, which had been placed by 
the kind oflicer at the side of the medicine- 
chest. Homely as the provision was, since they 
had tasted none better fi)r some weeks, aU 
fbund themselves refreshed by it,^nd poor Peter 
gratefully blessed them for what he thought a 
feast. Menzikoff now inquired " what provision 
was made for their sleeping." 

The ground-floor of the dwelling was divided 
into two unequal parts, in the larger of which 
the family had dwelt, the outer door being in 
the smaller, in which was convenience for a va- 
pour-bath, that great aud common Russ eom> 
fort. Over these rooms were two chambers, in 
each of which were two mattresses with cover- 
ings. Tlie roof, though not ceiled, was well 
protected from the cold ; a ladder and trapdoor 
was the mode by which they were entered. . 

To one of these chambers repaired Menzikoff 
and his heir — that prince so well known in 
many a European court as the most splendid 
ambassador that ever represented the Czar of 
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til the RnsBtaus ; to the other went thebeautiliil 
and YHrtnoas empress, the wife of hint oir whose 
dominiofls the sun nerer sets. 

Tet they both slept as they had si^obi slept 
before, for sorrow must have mtervals, and ex- 
hausted nature seek reprisals. BMh Mary and 
her father awoke refreshed; but Alescander 
complained that " he could not sleep at all, and 
oftert wished he had never gone to bed." 

And, alas ! ^t was onjr coiporeally that 
jBtrength was given ; for, as the mind grew sen- 
feiUe to the circumstances in which they were 
placed, it shrunk from meeting the fate assigned 
^bem. Who among us, that has lost one near 
and dear to the heart, but must remember their 
^eiieations on awaking from sleep, when, liy 
slew degrees, conscidusness of their bereaved 
situation is revealed, and their loss brought 
hoine^o the flings by recollected circum- 
stances 1 Thua did the banished fhmily reoaU 
the memoiy of the past : their mother was dead ! 
their father proscribed—banished ! his property 
confiscated ! bis rank fi^^tten ! and even now 
they were in Siberia ! 

Poor Ulrica, as she rose shivering from her 
bed, dilated on each partieular of their misemUe 
sitBation, but at length paused, and looked to 
Mary for reply rather than coi»oIatioB, ibr their 
case seemed to admit of none. The kind sister 
ea^rty^began to assure her that, great as their 
tdal undoubtedly was, yet it was their duty to 
he thankful that it was no worse. *' Our house," 
said she, " is weaither-proof, with glass* in the 
windows, which is heie a luxury ; for, in gm- 
end, th6 windows are filled with blocks of ice. 
We have atmndanoe of fuel, and are sheltered 
by the neighbouring trees, which are very- rare 
in this country. We have fresh water near us ; 
aody before our food is consumed, my father wUl 
be able io look out for more, which he has the 
means of purchasing. We are all here together, 
"tvhich is sutely a great comfort ; and our dear, 
h)ng-8uffiiisng OMithnr has escaped from our dis^ 
tresB, which ought to be a greater ; our very 
fieeessitiesi by inducing continual exertion, will 
enabie us to foi^get om: past situation, aiid in 
deuig that we shall be enabled to bear the fti- 
ture. Think, dear Ulrica, how much worse 
tbhigB would' have been if, iti his rage at that 
iil-jadged parade, the emperor had condemned 
our dear fotfaer to the mines !" 

^Oh ! that is very true ; the bare idea makes 
one shudder with hort«r. I can see, (tear sister, 
that if yoU' (Who. have* been, who still are an 
empress) can endure these awfiil changes with- 
out murmuring, I certainly ought to do so ; and, 
indeed, it ie my intention to obey my blessed 
mother's injuactibn, and fbUow your example in 
flU things ; but my hopes are so blighted, my 
mind so appalled, that I fed sick with fear and 
sorrow. I think I have not courage to live, yet 
to die in this miserable solitude seems dreadful 
—surely i shall lose my senses !" 

As Ulrica spoke she dapped her hands upon 
her forehead, and Mary was struck with the 
paleness of her countenance and the heaviness 
of her eyes. Her inmost heart was smitten 
with the deepest pity for this sweet sister, thus 
cot off from aU the pleasures of life before she 
had tried their vanity, and while imagination 
clothed them in their brightest hues. Her spir- 
its high, and her heart proud by nature ; con- 

* A bewuiful Dubenl prodnctioa of the cooatty. 



aoioos of the beauty ahd aoeompiishiiietito dbe 
possessed, and the advantages oif her sttoation 
in life ; from the^rank and talents of the fhther 
she fondly loved, and for whom she alone had 
never been apppehensive, misfortune had fallen 
upon hv without any previous grief or anxiety, 
which might ameliorate its power by preparing 
the soil mr its leeeption. In comparii^ the 
fodings of Ulrica with her own. Mazy, while she 
clasped her fondly to her bosom, praised her 
good intentions, and sougbt to whisper comfort, 
might truly say, *' It is ^ood for me that I have 
been evicted.!' 

On descending, ihey fonnd tiie day was ad- 
vanced; Peter bid supplied the stove upon 
which he had slept, and was now beginning to 
lode up the materials wanted for breakfast ; but 
Alexander, heavy and languid, sat stooping, as 
if incapable of exertion, though he had lately 
been so alert and desirous to walk. He appear- 
ed freUul and waywazd, a disposition entirely 
new in bun— <;omp]ained of his father for lying 
long in bed, and said " he was uncomfortable 
from beat, yet the cold destroyed him.'' 

When Menzikoff came down, his first care 
was to visit the shed where he had laid his wife, 
to see that the temporary door made the prece- 
ding night bad resisted the cunning hyena or the 
prowling wolf; nor did he leave the spot tiU, 
with Peter's assistance, he had Walled up the 
entrance, for which he found abundant materi- 
als at hand, having been collected by his prede- 
eessor probably to build a second cottage. The 
kboor had somewhat roused his jaded spirito, 
and given him a sense of power to endure to 
winch, ever since the death of his wife, he had 
been a stranger ; and,, on entering the house, 
he kissed all his children, and declared hims^ 
ready for breadcfast, and that he should do the 
cooking of Maxy credit. " But why," added he, 
**nm you set assisting her, Ulrica 1 we are all 
servants here, and must help one another !" 

'* My sister is unw^ and I have desired her 
to FSBiain %uiet," said Mary ; " I also f^ax Alex- 
ander is sufibring , though he does not comsdain." 

** What is the use of complaining— the climate 
admits of no alteration V said the youth, in a 
querulous tone, and with a husky voice. 

<*Littie Caty very bad," said the sweet pet, 
as she sought a seat on her fath^'s knee ; '< her 
forehead hurt all over." 

Menxikoff laid his hand on the child's head, 
and found it was indeed of a burning heat ; he 
looked finmi Alexander- to Ulrica, and saw in 
each the same symptoms of alaifming fever. 
Hastily calling to Peter, he inquired " if any such 
disorder were stirring in the country." 

'* We have that pesttlence the smallpox on 
every side of us ; in the last ten days you have 
passed through many places likely to infect you 
all." 

A cry of agcmy that would not be suppressed 
burst from the breast of Menzikoff; the last 
drop wae now wrung from the cup of misery, 
and the last vial of wrath (human and divine) 
seemed emptied on his devoted head. But yes- ^ 
terday, the presexKse of his ehUdren to his dis- 
tempered mind appeared new sources of sorrow, 
but at this moment he felt that they were his 
heart's " manna in the wiMemess," sources <^ 
delight and motives for exertion. Were these 
dear and innocent creatures to be thus afi|icted, 
far from all medical help, all friendly attration ! 
were they to sicken and die, unaided and «n- 
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pitiad, finr wlioin aolataly all Enrope migfat bave 
been ransacked for aUeviation ! 

Tlie cheek af Mary had blanched at the name 
of a disease frwn which she had so lately suf- 
fered ; but the remembraoce that she had also 
seen it in all its stages and phases reassured 
her, and she eagerly sought to convey this as- 
surance to her father. She reminded him also 
that, notwithstanding all their losses, her moth- 
er's medicine-chest remained, together with 
some preparations of lood for the sick, and said 
that, with his assistance, she coiild nurse them 
through a disorder with which she was so well 
acquainted. Neither Menzik(^ nor the patients 
could at this time listen to the words of Mary^ 
for the very name of the disease had struck ter^ 
ror to their hearts ; nor could they conceive 
that it was possible to preserve life in a aitua- 
tH>n so utterly destitute of the means of help, 
knowing how frequently it was forfeited where 
all the aids of science and civilization were ex- 
hibited in vain. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Perhaps the wretched Menzikoff was not 
aware of the deep, fond, overweening regard in 
which he held his son untU the present time, 
when he feared to lose him ; yet, till their long 
and sorrowful journey, he might be said to have 
been almost a stranger to him% Handsome, 
though delicate;^ inteUigent, sprightly, and yet 
gentle ; courageous, but pliable, there appeared 
in him the elements of all things good and great ; 
and it would have been possible for the afflicted 
father to have endured many years of exile, 
while the hope remained that his son would one 
day emerge from it to obtain the approbation 
of a repentant court, and the respect of an ad- 
miring world. 

But the agonizing suspense, the distressing 
commiseration, and the intense fear which, by 
turns, afflicted him under this, terrible dispensa- 
tion, might be said to subdue the man wifiiin 
him, and strike at the very germe of life ; and, 
although Mary, like a ministerhag atig^ not 
. only watched each sick-bed with idmost super- 
natural power of endurance, but continually 
tried to cheer him by pointing out favourable 
symptoms, still — still despair sat heavy at his 
heart. If he prayed, it seemed to htm as if his 
prayer return^ to his own bosom ; he felt that 
he was an ali^ from God, and given over for 
punishment, and fm' the first time he believed 
the infliction to be just. 

As the disorder had been taken at the same 
time, in a post-house where they had spent the 
night, so the progress was the same in each, 
and the poor father believed that all would die 
within a few hours of each other ; but his inde- 
fatigable daughter soon perceived so many de- 
sirable circumstances in the child's case, that 
she had no doubt of saving her, at least, from 
the wreck. The father was thankful for this ; 
but it unfortunately induced him to believe that 
the child escaped because Ijer mental dejection 
had not increased the ravages of the complaint, 
and from thence he drew the heart-breaking in- 
ference that his sorrows, his situation, were the 
destruction; of his two afieetionate children. 

The severity of the season and climate added 
greatly to the danger of the disorder, and both 



ID Alexander and Ulrica Mary peveeiTed th9 
same symptoms which had been pronounted 
fatal in the case of the emperor, and, of course, 
endeavoured, by every means in her power, to 
conmiunicate the relief he had experienced. Al 
length the superior strength of the male subject 
prevailed, and Alexander became covered with 
pustules, when his breathing was relieved, hisr 
pulse more tranquil, and Mary requested her 
father to sit by him through the night, moisten 
his lips with water, and speak to him cheerfuUy. 

Far different on this eventful night was her 
own severer task, for poor Ulrica had been long 
delirious, and was now fast sinking into that 
state of exhaustion which precedes dissolution ; 
and it was her especial care to keep the low 
meanings of pain, and afterward the actnal sob- 
bings of death, from meeting the ear and alum- 
ing the weak spirits of her brother at this critical 
period. Bitter were the tears that coursed 
down poor Mary's cheeks as she bi^eld the 
altered countenance, and watched the ebbing 
hfe of that lovely creature, whose society she 
had looked to as the solace of her exile ; but» 
conscious that she must not dare to indidgeber 
natural sorrow, she turned to gaze on litfle 
Catherine, and offer thanks to Heaven for the 
calm sleep into which the aweet su^rer had 
fallen, and which promised life and health. 
' Towards morning Alexander also slept, and 
heard, not the departing sraans of his beloved 
Ulrica, respecting whom his inquiries had been 
incessant, for they were warmly attached to 
each other; they had been all thmr lives to- 
gether ; ahd, although his own disposition ac- 
corded far more with that of his eldest sister* 
the gayety and ability of Ulrica had for him con- 
tinual interest and amusement. Anxiousi tQ> 
save him from the shock he must receive until 
he had more strength to bear it, when Maty had 
indeed received the last sigh ef her sister, and 
fervently commendcKi her spirit to the God whe 
gave it, she desoendedt and, awakening Peter, 
despatched him to the village, whic^ vpus only 
half a verst distant, to procure a carpenter, who^ 
ahonld bring a coffin with him, and who would 
perform his sad business humanely and in si* 
lence. 

** And is the beautiM young empress really 
deadV* exclaimed Peter. 

" My sister is dead : God rest her soul !" 

** Poor lady ! poor lady ! just so my Iwanewna 
died, at the same age, of the same complaint^ 
and they are both alike now, thou|^ one was 
th^ Czarina, and the other a peasant's daughr 
tcr." 

Peter's words were spoken in scAiloquy, a» 
he walked towards the door, and Mary retumi- 
ed to the chamber. She doubted not that Uhri- 
ca had been pointed out by the soldiers as the 
empress, from one company to atiother, until 
the mistake reached their poor guide ; and, as 
she was taken ill the very n^oming after their 
arrival, it had not occurred that any of the fam- 
ily had addressed herself by her title, or Ulrica 
by name, in his hearing. The incident was to- 
tally immaterial in the eyes of Mary at this mo- 
mentous period ; nevertheless, it had an influ- 
ence on her after-life, and the 'lives of others^ 
of the most painful importance. 

Poor Peter sped in his mission, for all the 
means of the village were strained to procure a 
coffin fit for royalty ; and it was settled that in 
the middle of the following night it should be 
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t)roiight to the cottage ; and a young woman 
ivho bad lately passed' through the disorder 
volunteered to assist tltie princess in her ardu- 
ous dtities. Long ere then, Menzikoffhad wept 
over the corpse of one daughter, and gratefully 
"blessed the other for those manifold cares which 
might yet preserve his son from the wreck ; for 
he had seen, with sincere thankftilness to God, 
the promise of aipendment in Alexander. 

All things succeeded to their wishes as re- 
ispected the safety of their patient : the body 
was removed, the sepulchre reopened, and, by 
the light of the torches of the country, the late- 
ly-blooming Ulrica was laid by her mother, while 
Menzikpff, as well as he was able, repeated the 
prayers of the Church, and then returned to his 
«charge, now more valuable than ever. 

Before Alexander could leave his bed, Cath- 
erine was so far better that the young woman 
proposed taking her to the village for change 
of air, and that society with children about her 
-own age so necessary for enjoyment and health ; 
and, as she had rendered herself not less their 
Iriend than servant in their late distress, her 
offer was thankfhlly accepted. Painful as it 
was to lose sight of her, Mary saw that it would 
be for the best ; and when the remaining in- 
Talid came down, he understood the new Inend 
from the village Had removed his sisters for 
change of air. He rejoiced in this circum- 
stance as a relief to Mary, for whose health he 
was under the most lively apprehension, as his 
father had been, for some time ; for the last 
vestige of the rose had faded from her cheek ; 
her form was attenuated and stooping; her ap- 
petite unequal to taking their only food ; and, 
although she still 'spoke with a smile, and en- 
deavoured to answer with a cheeriiil voice, the 
effort was evidently painful; and Menzikoff 
saw, with a pang, such as a father so situated 
alone could feel, that unless relief of some kind 
was given to her constitution, Mtt, his most 
precious jewel — she who had found head and 
heart fbr aU—would perish also. 

One morning, as he sat by the ddicate Al^- 
ander, turning over in his mind the best meth- 
od of breaking to bun the death of Ulrica, and 
poor Mary, on her part, was silently rev<riving 
the sad news that their floor Was gcme, the 
whole family were surprised by the bleating of 
sheep and the lowing of cattle. Peter flew to 
the door, and his master quickly fbllowed, and 
beheld, with astonishment and delight such ex- 
iles alone could experience, a number of sheep 
and goats, two fine cows and a bull, recently 
driven within the enclosure ; while against the 
wall were reared several fowling-pieces and 
canisters of powder, together with fishing-nets, 
which were hung on the door. Peter hastened 
' out to see the persons who had driven them 
thither, but they had most probably hid them- 
selves in the fir coppice, as no person was visi- 
ble ; and such was the state of the air at that 
season, it was easy to elude observation. 

On approaching the fishing-nets, the prince 
perceived a letter addressed to hiin frooi one 
who sincerely pitied his misfortune, and desired 
him to receive these presents as the gift of a 
friend.* 

This was indeed a boon ; never had Menzi- 
koff been possessed of wealth fio welcome, since 



* This firiend remained unknown, probably from a fear of 
drawing: on himself the anger of the emperor ; but it has 
been thought by many to hare been hts own gift. 



it promised immediate sustenanee to his ftmi^ 
of the precise nature their wealoiess requiied, 
and which money could not purehase even if 
they had possessed it. From the cironmstance 
of the bam being found stocked with fodder, it 
struck Menzikoff that the animals had belonged 
to the late owner, and been removed, for a time, 
to some place within a short distance, with in- 
tention to present th«n when he should have 
suffered all the inconvemences of impoverished 
exile ; or, peihaps, the death of his wife had oc- 
casioned pity to touch the heart of some rich 
Kneser who resided near the confines of Sibe- 
ria, and knew the especial v^e of such proper- 
^ to a banished family. This appeared the more 
likely conjecture, since the time neeessaiy for 
such an arrangement fiom the court would not 
have been possible, unless his dejgradation had 
been settled a much longer time than hfe oould 
believe so yOung a person as the Czar capable 
of concealing so terrible a design. 

How to place in safety these living treasures, 
sinoe the -printer was now exercising its general 
severity, became so maeh an object, that Alex- 
ander earnestly desired to lend a helping hand, 
and Mary could not forbear to go among them. 
When she had received a brimming pail from 
the hands of Peter (who certainly rejoiced as 
much as any one, having angoied his own dis- 
missal from the state of the stores), Alexander, 
while he eagerly drank of the sweet salubrious 
fluid, exclaimed, <* Oh ! I hope my sisters will 
soon come home to share our good fortune. I 
feel it ahnoet wrong to rejoice so much while 
poor Ulrica, who has suffered more than any of 
us, I really think, should not have a share in our 
happihess.'' 

The father felt that this was the moment in 
which to inform his dear convalescent of the 
sad chasm made in their diminished circle ; the 
youth, grieved and surprised as he was,, coidd 
not forbear a passionate burst of tears ; but, as 
the sudden shock subsided, he saw so' clearly 
the kindness of his fiither and sister in hitherto 
sparing his feeUngs, that for theff sakes he de- 
termined to act with fortitude, and second their 
endeavours for his restoration, that he might be 
useful to those who had done so much for him. 
He had often been struck and grieved by seeing 
the tears spring to Mary's eyes, which he sup- 
posed to be the consequence of her illness or 
her lamentation for their banishment ; but now 
he was aware of the true cause, he became 
more reconciled to their situation, and foil of 
hope that Mary would recover soon, and con- 
tinue to be their blessing. 

The return of little Catherine, much improved 
in health, and very slightly disfigured, was a 
source of pleasure to them all, more especially 
as she not only received food suitable for her 
full restoration, but enjoyed companionship with 
the young tilings around her — more especially 
the kids which had accompanied their dams, 
and were playfol as herself. In her pleasure, 
Maiy and her brother became sensible that they 
also were young, and still capable of being gay ; 
and although, in the absence of their father, 
they often wept over all they had lost, yet, at 
times, they could also smile together. In eaHy 
life the heart may s\iffer severely, for then it feels 
most acutely ; yet the power to rejoice is not 
therefore extinguished, for its elasticity is won- 
derful ; such is the mercifiil provision of Nature 
to secure for us that which is designed to be 
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tte best portiom of <«r exustence, a eerkamtjof 
■one eirjoyBifiiit despite the il^ of fortune. 

Young Menxikofi; aHbough consideired yery 
iiftndoome, was hitherto delicate and peiiie in 
peraon, with the air of a youth who had studied 
too elosely ; but from this tfane he grew tall and 
robust in heakh, and soon became adroit in the 
practice of shooting, to which he was tempted 
by the great quantity of game found in these 
desoiirte regions, and which afforded nutritive 
and ddidoos food, of which his fhther was 
fond, and which he taught Mary to iwepare in 
the way ho had been used to. As their stock 
of ev9tj kind increased, tiiey wertf able to as- 
sist their poor n^^ours ; and to Mary, as the 
dispenser of medioiiies, they aU looked for help 
incase of sidoiess. Though winter now reign- 
ed in all its horrors, yett as the ground was per- 
fectly hard fnm the frost, she would ftequently 
wrap herself in the many ooTcrings adopted in 
the country; and, protecting her face by a vi- 
sor, go forth to visit and coo^rt the afflicted, 
walk with her fother to inspect the sheds he was 
providing for his animals, mr bring some young 
thing into tiie house, lest it should perish of the 
cold. She also entered warmly into the {daii 
her father had adopted of building a chape^ 
which would enshnne the fdead, and beobme 
also a place where the living might, with due 
solemnity, offer prayer and praise to the Most 
High. When speaking of his jfutore exertions 
to this end, Menzikoff was cheerful, and had 
somewhat of his old ^aergy lighting up his fine 
features ; but, at all other times, despite of tibe 
cares of his affectionate children, his spirit 
seemM bowed down to the earth, less, as he 
assured them, by the sorrows he had endured 
and the losses he lattiented, than by the deep 
penitence and remorse wMdi filled his heart. 
So changed was his* demeanour, so humble and 
liable had he become, that Mary was frequent- 
ly overwhelmed with pity for those crashing 
woes which had bruised so deeply that proud, 
ambitious, and once hau|^y, unyielding spirit. 
Often, on bended knees and with streaming 
eyes, woold she most fervently beseech Al- 
i^Sbty goodness to grant a s^ise of mercy and 
pardon to one whose faults had been so sincere- 
ly lamented and so severely punished, and who, 
so far as He was able, showed to aU men the 
sincerity ofjiis repentance. 

There were times, indeed, when Mary's com- 
passion led to observation on her lather's ex- 
treme misery and unceasing self-infiictions^ 
which awakened suspicions of the most terrific 
nature, and which she hastened to banish from 
her mind by eveiy medium in her power. When 
she looked at his shruo^en form, his hair 
now streaked with lines white as the snows 
around them, and observed the deep furrows al- 
ready ploughed over his noble brow, she feared 
that some actual crime, some deeper moral staih 
than the sin of a rebellious heart and intriguing 
head, sat heavy on his soul, and stung his con- 
science beyond endurance—could this be the 
murder of Theodore ] 

So dreadful was the agony arising from such 
apprehensioi^s, that Mary felt she could not sns- 
tam them and retain ]^er senses. She fiew to 
prayer^ to business, to the lowly' tomb of her 
sainted mother, to seek relief for the maddening 
anguish of such dreadful suggestions, and, by 
degrees, obtained the power of recalling circum- 
stances connected with that distressing .event. 



She know, that hariathar, pniad, ^ttmHonrnte, and 
tyrannical, less by nature than bjf fortune, whose 
spoiled minion be had been till now, was yet 
open and honourable in his enmities ; incapable 
of dissimidatioa as of cowardice ; and that al- 
though, like all courtiers, be tried to disguise his 
thoughts and command his countenance, yet 
(here never had been a time when his wife and 
efen herself could not read them. The manner 
in whieh he had sympathised with her when first 
she told the aad stoiy ; his continued Hindaeas,. 
in which no shade of his present troubJa was 
mingled; and the sorrow for Theodore's aad 
fate, which ahe really believed was an aBoy to 
the satisiactios he felt in h«r marriage, thou^ 
be held that manriafpe to be the end for which 
he had laboured so k>ng, the crowning glory of 
his successful life. All tended to prove thai this 
could not be numbered among his sins, moro 
especially as he was in attendance on the em- 
press at the period when it took place, or afibrd 
cause for that bitter regret, that aiow but certain 
self-immolation, which, by continual f^ts and 
ceremonial crossings aad inrayers, by solitude 
and tears, sought to reconcile himself to aa of- 
fended Deity, or purify himself firom the baser 
dispositions and corruptions of his nature. 

In. point of iact» Menzikoff might have been 
taught, by either of his ehler children, those 
truths of Christianity which would have bene- 
fited his "soul's heakh" without destroying hia 
body, and thus adding to his errors. Having 
never given religion a thought, save as connect- 
ing it with the conduct of his wife, or being 
compelled to listen once in many years to the 
exhortations of Brukenthal, and in consequence 
of his ignorance conceiving that the outward 
ritual was all, he bent his mind vigorously to 
the task of self punishment and unceasing labour 
in the rites and ceremonies of the Church, as 
the only, means of aoceptance with God, whom 
he was sensible of having deeply, offended, and 
whose power to sustain his own people he had 
seen exemplified in the life and 4eath of his 
wifo. That wife, as well as her children, had 
received instruction from a Lutheran minister^ 
who put into. their hands that holy book, the 
New Testament, from whence was derived the 
precepts which guided them, the knowledge of 
that redemption which consoled them ; ^»xt did 
not, therefore, divide them firom the nation^ 
Church, which held no doctrine with which they 
could not coalesce, although it had degenerated 
so fipir from the simplicity of an apostolic church 
as to have little influence on the lives of its mem- 
bers, who rested on the performance of its cere- 
monial enactments, in Ueu of those duties to 
which they pointed. To the pure all things are 
pure, and the princess often found comfort in 
the performance of those rites the national 
Church ordained ; but she looked beyond them^ 
her husband looked to them. 

Often did the anxious brother and sister ear- 
nestly desire to place before their father the 
source of their own hopes for eternity, and seek 
to show him that despair was a sin, and depend- 
ence on his own vain efforts presumption ; but 
their habitual awe and their native modesty pre- 
vented the attempt. Even his present humility 
increased their fear of offending, by appearing 
to take unwarrantable liberties with one so fall- 
en ; and should they, by imprudent interference, 
again awaken the passions now dormant, would 
they not produce incalculable misdiief instead 
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of good! Every such oonsuttation rendered 
them bewildered and unhappy, afraid to proceed, 
yet reproaching themselves for hesitation, where 
so ititich was at stake. ' 

When Menzikoff saw the uneasiness visible 
in Mary's ingenuous countenance, and that Al- 
exander appeared dejected and abstracted, he 
became alarmed, yet sensible that his own ex- 
treme self-denial, E(nd the weakness consequent 
upon it, was the probable cause. He saw that 
snch infliction on himself was cruelty to them» 
therefore he abstained from the rigours of an an- 
chorite, and permitted himself to cheer and en- 
courage his children. He took necessary food, 
interested himself in the cattle, taught Cather- 
ine her letters as well as he was able, and with 
more success improved Mary*s cookery ; and so 
evident was the amendment given to every in- 
dlYidual, even the youngest, ^ the master and 
father of the little household, that, after witness- 
ing his own power of benefiting them, Menzi- 
koff could never afterward witWiold it, howev- 
er great and even distressing to himself might 
be the exertion required. Who can benefit his 
fellow-creatures, especially the children of his 
love, the companions of his cares, and not be 
sendible that he is blessed in his labours 1 

The long, long winter dtill reigned in all its 
horrors, and so intense was the cold, that it was 
only for about an hour in the middle of the day 
that Alexander could assist the occupations of 
Peter, or go out virith his gun, and their neighs 
hours m the village were prevented, by huge 
snow-drifts, from ofTering or receiving assist- 
ance. The more delicate of their young animals 
were housed in the first compartment of the 
cottage, where the benefit of the stove reached 
them, and their mothers were brought in by 
turns, they being also sheltered in the neigh- 
bouring barn, where the diminution of proven- 
der awoke the cares of the faithful Peter, and 
compelled hun to lessen the number of the con- 
sumers, and place in the cellar provided for that 
purpose provisions to freeze for future use. 

When not actually engaged, this true Siberian 
had the faculty of sleeping like a dormouse, in any 
comer of the dwelling, until after supper, when 
he lay down on the stove. It was the custom 
of all the family to retire soon and lie long, be- 
cause their stock of materials for light was much 
reduced, and they had only four hours of day- 
light. Nevertheless, when the evening meal 
wa^ over, they sat round the stove on their low 
stools, and endeavoure4, by conversation on the 
immediate ' objects of attention, to deaden the 
memory of the same social hours spent under 
far different circumstances, in splendid man- 
sions, where cheerful music, gay company, rich 
perfumes, and dazzling chandeliers charmed 
the senses and soothed the spirits. 

Mary at this time tried to mend their rough 
garments, a task ill suited to the hands of the 
^ empress ; while Alexander would pluck the 
birds he had shot, or form rude letters with bits 
of firewood for the use of Catherine, for often 
would they all lament the want of books as their 
greatest privation ^ and each devoted much time 
to store the memory of the dear child with the 
prayers of their own infancy, and verses learned 
in the nursery from the lips of that tender moth- 
er who was never distant from memory. 

Menzikoff, conscious that he ought to be able 
to reveal much that had occurred in his own 
eventfut life, of the battles in which he had been 



engaged, ^ courts he httd TititDd) the omnt- 
tries he had traversed, and the celebrated mmi 
he had seen, would sometimee arouse himself 
ffom 19)0 brooding fears and sorrows which e^ 
pressed him, and begin to relate aneedotes, or 
pnrsue memoirs and raemorable actions. With 
such evident delight did Alexander listen to hjfr 
details, with so much gratitude to Heaven did 
Mary^s mild eyes sparkle, 'when she saw hiift 
capable of this exertion, and wiHing for their 
eakes to (misue what was indeed a labour of 
love, that it soon beeame the regular tieat ef 
the evening, to which each looked as a sohioie 
for the labour and hardshipe of the gloomy wis* 
try day. 

Within Menzikoff's time, or immediately pr^ 
ceding it, the world had indeed beheld great ' 
changes, but none so singular and important afr 
those projected rather than efibcted, bnt meat 
patriotically i^nned and heroically parsned by 
Peter the Great. Of course his Information rs- 
lated chiefly to that extraordinary man yiAso \uA 
taken him firom the lowly occupation of orfislg. 
pastry in the street, discerned his- natural ts^ 
ents through the vefl of his ignorance, and edu- 
cated him, to become a general in his armies^ 
the inspector of engineers and architects in the 
foundation of his new metropolis, the legislator 
of distant provinces and barbarous tribes, add 
the ambassador to polished nations: While the 
father of our exiled family dilated on his various 
employments, the difBculties be had encounter- 
ed, the power he had exercised, and the gran- 
deur he had exhibited, he yet observed ** that 
he was a much richer man at this time than he 
had expected to become when he begun life, io^ 
dustrious and aspiring as he was by natui^, and 
that he unquestionab^ enjoyed a degree of free- 
dom he had never known before in the wh<de 
course of it.*' Proof, alas ! that although liber- 
ty is man's choicest blessing, it is not sufficient 
&r his happiness. 

He recalled the person and manners of th^ 
Czar to their memories, for, though he only died 
five years before, yet he had been long ill, and 
they remembered nothmg of him bey(md their 
own fears of him, or their disKke of \Sa roilkgh 
jokes and convdlsive motions; nmefiheteas, 
they heard now with deep interest of all lie said 
and did, and his labours in the dock-yards of 
Holland and En^and ; their hearts delighting, 
in every trait of magnanimity he displayed, sym- 
pathizing with every disappointment he had met 
with, rejoicing in his triumph over Charles of 
Sweden, yet often marvelling how he could de- 
stroy so many subjects lor the sake of building 
a city in a marsh, when he might have founded 
one at Nishnei Novogorod, in a finer situatioa 
than Constantinople. 

On the sad differences between Peter and hist 
blameable, but most unfortuitate son, MenaikofT 
could not bear to speak. Though he decidedly 
condemned the conduct of Alexovitch, and con- 
sidered his life forfeited to the laws of his coun- 
try as a subject, he durst not turn his eye upoa 
his own dear son, and feel the strong, the en- 
dearing, the uidissbluble^tie between tliem, and 
justify the parent who condemned his t^hfld to 
a violent though private death. Alas ! where 
hatred exists in the human breast, it is never 
so inveterate as between relations ; and the 
nearer the tie which should bind us in love; the 
more terrible, when reversed, becomes the aver- 
sion. Peter was the disappointed, unhappy fa- 
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4)ier of « son who nmther bonoared his person 
Bor approved his designs, who was « bad hus- 
t)and and « worthless man, and in his disgust 
the tie9 of nature^ were not only forgotten, but 
^e became a malignant persecutor, and, in giv- 
ing himself credit for Roman firmness of charac- 
4er, abandoned the mercy a better creed would 
have inspired. 

That wonderful warrior, Charles, was exam- 
ined from his cradle to his tomb ; and after him 
the waprs of the Dutch for the independence they 
now enjoyed were discussed with due admira- 
tion. Thence Menzikofl* diverged to Great Brit- 
ain, an island where the nation had obtained a 
government, giving extraordinary privileges to 
. the grei^ body of the p^le, but which only selrv- 
>ed to, render them discontented and unhappy, 
insomooh that ivithin half a century they had 
publicly beheaded one kin^ and deposed another, 
placing a foreigner upon his throne. This infor- 
.mation astonished the young Russians exceed- 
ingly ; they could readily conceive that a con- 
4ipiracy might be fpirmed and a sovereign mur- 
4ere4» but how a people could arraign a king 
(let his crimes be what they might) was incom- 
prehonsible to the subjects of a despotic govern- 
ment. 

** All right must emanate from the great body 
of the people in the first place,' ' said MenzikofiT, 
** who elect rulers for the advantage of the mass ; 
these rulers, whether they are many or one, 
march against their enemies, construct for them 
laws, which laws should be binding on all, and 
constitute the true power of the state, which 
ought henceforward to be governed by the writ- 
ten record rather than. the body or the individ- 
ual appointed to enforce it. But as rulers and 
lawgivers are men, not angels, it will happen, 
and has happened in oountriea variously situa- 
ted, that the abuse of power has originated bad 
laws, instituted for selfish purposes, and that 
which was designed to protect and advance the 
many has become effective only for the few, 
and the love of power and of progeny has caused 
those fow to gain for themselves and their suc- 
cessors still more, so that, in the course of 
ages, a certain portion governed the laws^ in- 
, atead of the laws governing them." 

** But surely, dear father^ it would take many 
ages to make a fixed code of laws, and there al- 
ways ought to be a set of men, from time to time, 
wlu) were empowered to revise and improve 
. them ; for it seems quite plain to me, that the 
aame rule could never properly apply to a body 
of ignorant savages, whidi ought to guide an 
intelligent community of well-informed men." 

"That is true, Alexander; yet if pew laws 
are made in every age, the immense increase 
and the complicated nature of such a code would 
be a perpetual detriment to the ends of justice. 
The higtdy civilized people of whom I have just 
spoken are said to find their own in this condi- 
tion, and to my own knowledge, France and 
Austria are in the same position." 

" Dear father," cried Mary, "you cannot call 
the Engli^ highly civilized! In murdering 
their sovereign, surely, they proved themselves 
barbarous !" 

" They were wrong in murdering him judi" 
cialli/t for they had no precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding ; they had no law to justify them, for 
who could foresee such a case 1 Besides, what 
man in his senses would accept a throne subject 
to such a possibility 1 With regard to the gen- 



eral character of this people you are wrong, for 
they are a generous, humane, and well-instruct- 
ed nation ; biit they are proud ^nd stubborn, 
and, being free, think much of preserving their 
privileges. Hence, parties arise and disputes 
ran high, which occasionally lead to terrible 
consequences, as in the case before us, where 
for years the country was afllicted with civil 
war, which< was concluded by placing the son of 
the decapitated monarch on nis father's throne, 
under this extraordinary circumstance; that the 
king they slew was a good man (who might do 
a little wrong from valuing his position too high- 
ly^ but whose virtues and labilities were ac- 
knowledged by his enemies), and restored mon- 
archy in the person of a son who was altogether 
worthless, a profligate in the beginning of his 
time, and a tyrant in the latter part of it." 

" I am sorry when free men do wrong, be- 
cause it renders despots very jealous of their 
subjects, and the mismanaged liberty of some 
draw tighter the cords of slavery in others. My 
tutor had told me much of England as a brave 
and intelligent nation of great enterprise, pos- 
sessing numerous coloiiiies, and spreading her- 
self from a small island lall over the earth ; and 
he imputed her prosperity to her freedom and 
her laws ; he talked much of her trials by jury, 
and said a serf could arraign his master and 
punish him merely for assault ; but that no per- 
sons, however poor, were slaves as our serfe 
are. He even said that the people pay a tax 
which maintains the aged and sick poor, so that 
no one perishes of hunger and cold throughout 
their country." 

"He told you truly, my dear boy, and he 
might have added that it was the consequence 
of their admirable laws — ^the security of prop- 
erty, the certainty of justice, the ardent love of 
their country, have made them what they are, 
while the want of these blessings keeps us what 
we are. Remember, Alexander, if you should 
ever again enter the world, that your father for 
the last twenty years has been silently labour- 
ing to aid the true greatness and happiness of 
his country, by enfranchising her bondgmen, and 
although he did not live to see the time when 
they could receive liberty, you may." 

" If I had ten thousand serfs," said the youth, 
warmly, "I would emancipate them all to-mor- 
row. But, alas ! I have not one, I never may 
have one, for poor Peter is not ours. I would 
he were, that I might say * be free !* " 

"At your age, Alexander, enthusiasm is be- 
coming, not less than noble ; but, my dear, such 
changes call for time ;md prudence ; for the ef- 
fects of education (which impart knowledge 
slowly to those who labour for bread), by which 
means the mind is disciplined before the hands 
are unfettered. The man who has lived from 
his cradle under the government of another, 
must be taujght how to govern himself, or he 
will manage the matter badly. Another even- 
ing I will tell you what I have thought on this 
subject, and the plans I have formed for the 
happiness of my country— a country beloved so 
fondly, regretted so deeply — a countiy I shall 
see no more." , 

Such were the desultory, but often interest- 
ing conversations by which their solitary hours 
were beguiled. On the mind of Alexander they 
left an impression of gratitude to his father, in 
taking pains thus kindly to instruct him, and a 
full belief that he was the wisest, the best, and 
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most injared of men, and who could not fail to 
be soon recalled to the country he had benefited 
so much. Bat Ihe father grew less and less 
hopeful on this subject, and his heart oilen sunk 
into bitter anguish, when he lay down on his 
mean mattress, to think that a son so promising 
in the sweetness of his disposition and the 
strength of his intellect should be not only lost 
to the world he would have adorned, but sub- 
jected to feel with advancing time his faculties 
themselves producing a keener sense of his iso- 
lated situation, and the injustice under which 
iie laboured. Would the man submit to that 
'nvhich moved the indignation of youth 1 Would 
tie, like the imprisoned bird, vainly beat bis 
bi>east against his prison walls, or b^ useless 
flight increase his penalties, or lose his life and 
tiis sufferings together 1 

Mary's cogitations were different to either; 
«he was truly thankful to see her father resto- 
red in any delgree to his femily and to himself, 
t)ut she had known him much better than Alex- 
ander, who was three years younger-, and she 
lieard with surprise of his plans for liberating 
the whole of his countrymen, recollecting, as 
«he could not faU to do, that he was stem and 
haughty to his domestics^ and, until the period 
of her own illness, indifferent to his children 
^nd neglectful to bis wife, and that the show 
«nd glitter of life were always preferred by him 
to^tbe society o( friendship and the intercourse 
of afiection. That he had not sought aggran- 
dieement for selfish purposes alone was evident ; 
and she herself had wronged him in days past, 
yet had he also wronged himself by assuming 
supercilious manners, and grasping at every 
means of power. Did the excellence of his in- 
tentions hallow his actions 1 or, in this his time 
of affliction and real humility of heart, soothe his 
reproaching conscience by persuading himself 
that he had entertained yiews so philanthropic, 
that, however chimerical, they merited the 
thanks of myriads? Perhaps, in desiring to 
give freedom on a scale so vast, he had entirely 
lost sight of that good which he really could do 
in his own vast estates and extensive establish- 
ments. How much better would it have been 
if he had done what he could, rather than have 
watted to effect that which he wished 1 

Mary remembered her joy when he did really 
effect one important boon to the people, and her 
own account of that pleasure to Theodore-:-it 
appeared to her as if a life had elapsed since 
then full of changes and sorrow ; and, monoto- 
nous as her present existence was, since every 
day brought with it Inevitable novelties of sen- 
sation, arising from jirivations, recollections, 
contrivances, and regrets, she seemed to look 
back through an incalculable vista of time on 
the past. She almost wondered how the voice 
and features of Theodore were so present to 
her senses — so vividly painted ; how her hated 
marriage could yet dwell on her memory, as if 
her long, wretched journey, and the deaths of 
her idolized mother and bcdoved sister, the dan- 
ger of her brother, and the mtseiy and prostra- 
tk)a of her father, ought to have obliterated ear- 
ly sorrows. But no ! the memoty of her love 
and her loss stili rose pre-eminent ; she knew 
that she could never again feel as she had once 
felt, or suffer as she had once suffered ; yet she 
eoald not repent that she had known what it 
was to love, and be beloved by him she still 
held to be the first of created beings : it was like 



a gleam froib heaven shedding light on the dark- 
ness of earth — the one drop of sweetness in a 
draught of gall. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

At length the winter passed away; oold, 
storms, and darkness, *^the dread artillery of 
heaven," rolled to a still more distant hemi> 
sphere with a rapidity exceeding even that they 
had been used to in me climate of Petersburgh, 
on which they had so often gazed with delight. 
After a short period, the whole face of the earth 
became clothed in a robe of the liveliest green — 
one living, brilliant emerald. Everywhere a 
sweet asparagus covered the ground, alike deli- 
cious and salubrious for themselves and the cat- 
tle, which, released froin thraldom, revelled in 
the joys of the season. The streams were un- 
bound, and their finny treasures offered to the 
hand of man in abundance ; and man himself 
released from nature's imprisonmcAt. strolled 
forth to seek " the human face divine," and re- 
joice in mutual liberation. Parties, resembling 
the caravans of the East, began to traverse the 

Slains for the purposes of commerce between 
le noble rivers which intersect this wide extent 
of country, and upon which merchandise of ev- 
ery description has beien borne to various ports, 
more especially to the great fair of Nishnei No- 
vogorod, the mart where solitary pedlers, with a 
stock of humble freightage, obtam those goods 
with which they proceed to the scattered villages 
and solitary houses of Siberia. 

Everywhere this class of visiters is received 
with welcome and entertained with hospitality, 
being not less buyers than sellers of property, as 
their trade is necessarily one of barter, coin be- 
ing scarce, and the provision made for the ban- 
ished, and paid in copecks, sufficing only for the 
barest subsistence. The great business of the 
inhabitants of these desolate regions is in fmrs, 
a certain number of which was in past times 
exacted as a tax to government, and collected by , 
the officer appointed to receive them in the near- 
est village ; tne rest may be disposed of in such 
a manner as to add to the comfort of the exile 
who is so fortunate as to procure them, though 
their cost is more than quadrupled before' they 
are bought for the lining of a prmce's pelisse, or 
the muff of a royal matron. 

Following the advice of Peter, his young mas- 
ter had been remarkably successful In procuring 
many skins of black foxes, which are considered 
exceedingly valuable; and Menzikoff, at such 
times as his energies were stimulated, had been 
little less successful in obtaining animals nearer 
home; and, whether he might think little of the 
gain of not, it is certain even now he desired his 
prowess to be known and his skill appreciated. 
In consequence, with two or three of these itin- 
erant venders our family had gladly held inter- 
course; for they had not only rars, out feathers, 
and stock of various' kinds to dispose of, which 
they could not feed, and they were grievously in 
want of summer clothing and vessels required 
for farming purposes. 

Menzikoff was surprised to find himself treat- 
ed, even in bargaining, with a courtesv and con- 
sideration he couW not have expected in such a 
country and from such a race. He was not . 
aware how ill and truly pitiable his appearance 
had become; and, happily for his children, the 
great alteration in his person had come on daily 
and imperceptibly, and appeared to them merely 
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tho result of bis slieep8kili«lQtliia& Ceiuinof 
these men, who collected in Petersburgh once in 
two years the goods they disposed of in this 
country, had probably seen the handsome, port- 
ly Menzikoffm his splfiiMiid.chariot, or mounted 
on his prancing warhorse ; and the change from 
that appearance to the graj-^aiied, emaciated 
man, eating from a wooden vessel with a horn 
spoon, w^ bis beautifiU daughter sat miUane 
her goats at the door, touched the heart and 
checked the tongue of those who approached the 
fiiUen, yet unchanged exile. He found but little 
trouble in the e^^changes be desired to make: 
but that which he desired still morei " news of 
the court," was sparingly given bv those who 
knew that he had once, ana but lately, shone 
thfpre as the brightest star. All he could learn 
was " that the emperor had with great di&culty 
lingered through the winter, and was probabl>r 
dead at that time; and that Ivan Polgourouki 
sUll reignc4 triumphant, but was the only one 
of hi^ ^mily residoatt in Petersbuzgh at the time 
of their departure*" 

The su;miiie]; was near its meridian; every 
hour was devoted to secure, from a wide-spread 
suriace. the herbage necessary lor fodder; but 
even labour was ezhilaraXing, and all were enr 
joying a degree of contentment or resignation 
theyhad m^ hitherto known or even dared to 
expect The labours of the preceding day had 
been somewhat too fatiguing, and they had re- 
mained till nearly noon in the house, when Cath- 
erine, who was looking through the window, ex- 
claimed, 

" Oh ! there is another pedler. I see a man, 
indeed I do ; and a boy is coming with him." 

Of course the mytoiach of a stranger was im- 
postant to the chito, situated as she was at that 
period of life wl^n the love of companionship 
seems a want of nature, more especially to the 
isolated. In fact, not one of the family could be 
indifferent to sucn an Arrival, which was at once 
a surprise and pleasure. ." There is a pedler 
coming," cried the empress to. her brother, who 
was mending a fishiog-net at the door, and he 
le-echoed the words to nis Daither, who was load- 
ing a cart with firewood, in preparation for a far 
dmerent, yet not far distant season. 

AU proceeded towards the door ; but the voung- 
est, who were there the soonest, were alike per- 
suaded that the approaching stranger was not a 
pedler, for in truth he carried no wares, and, in- 
stead of driving a donkey or light cart, he was 
accompanied by a peasantrboy as a guide, and 
held only a bobshe over his arm, and a light 
bi^idle in his hand: besides, he was, though 
travel-soiled, arrayed like a gentleman, and 
walked Uke one ; mdeed, his step was military, 
though his appearance wa3 clerical. 

•Had his cmess been that of a soldier, hope 
would unquestionably have sprung up at tne 
fli^t glance they had of him, for it is a plant of 
Quick growth in the brcasts of the youngs but 
mey had no idea of royal clemency being ex- 
tended through anv other medium than the army, 
and therefore did. not admit tibe thought any 
more than their father, who, not knowing how 
far the adv^cing stranger might prove a desira- 
ble guest, was alx)Ut returning to his work, when 
Mary, in accents of delight, almost wild in its 
excess, exclaimed- 

"It is Mr. Brukenthal! Oh, yes! the dear, 
good minister comes all this long, lor^g way to 
visit and console us." 

• " And can there be, indeed, on the wide earth 
one man found who could do this for his friend? 
do it, too, for me 1" cried Menzikoff, as, his eyes 



filling with tears, he yet looked more earnestly 
towards the stranger, so much affected that he 
clung to the door for support, as the other ap- 
proached with slow steps as one overpowered by 
f^ar and sorrow. 

But Mary had already bounded forward and 
fiung herself on the good man's bosom, While 
Alexander grasped his hand, and the wondering 
child gave shouts of welcome. No doubt there- 
fore remained as to the identity of the person of 
his friend, yet Mbnzikoff movid aot; Uie excess 
of his joy, his smprise, his OTcrflowing grati- 
tude, arrested his shaken fi:Bme, anfd, wbSe he- 
felt that a new world wis ofiered to his wmej^ 
he had not a hand wheiewith to gOus^ it. 

"Andhowi8yourfiither,my<£iklr«&1 HfvM 
does he bear this cruel exile V^ said Bmkentlu:], 
in tremulous accents, which he could with dl£U 
Gulty articulate. 

"Oh! he is so good, so gentle— all vridp. aad 
passion are subdued wUhin him— he £$, X tmsL 
reconciled to everybody and everything,'' sitia 
Mary. 

" And now he has got you, he will be quite^ 
quite happy," cried Alexander. 

"Ana so this is your dwelling. What ser- 
vants have you V* 

"Only Peler, and he is far away with our 
sheep ; but we will wait on you — ^we can do ev- 
erything for you now." 

"Who, then, is the old man at the door 9 1 
thought men were scarce in this country." 

" Old man /" said the youth, reproachfully ; « it 
is our father." 

Brukenthal started back, burst into tears, and 
turned from the path, that he might conquer his 
severe emotion before he approached his friend, 
and clasped to his bosom the oampanion of his 
boyish dftvs — ^that Mend had so tar recovered 
from the shock of his joy and astonishment that 
he ran after him and fonidly embraced him ; but^ 
for some minutes, both were speechless, for the 
tide which flowed in either bosom forbade cof^ 

iTOl. 

Mary took the young guide into the house, fed 
him and discharged him-— then hastened to pre* 
pare the midday n^eal with more than usual care» 
employing little Catherine to pick the sweet as* 

Saiagus, tneir only vegetable, while Alexander 
ew to seek the eggs of wildfowl for dessert. 
Meantime, MenzikofiTs first steps were leading' 
his friend to the grave which contained the as£ 
^s of that wile he had never ceased to lament,, 
and of that daughter who perished under the first 
blasts of Siberia. 

In the mind of Brukenthal the princess had 
been lone loved and revered as one hailowed ou 
earth and glorified in heaven; and, though her 
memoiy awoke a sigh, her removal was held aa 
act of especial mercy. Turning soon to Menzi* 
koff, he said, 

" Did you then marry poor ITlriea to Peter in- 
stead of Maty, as being a year nearer his own: 

'^ Oh, no! ti». empress would not have heard 
of it, for she wanted Mary about her person<— the- 
poongirl who met you ia the empress." 

" I live with a snoaU coagregation in a se* 
questeced villa^, aiul «ew9 of the great world 
Reaches us slowly ; for leven ypux banishment,, 
which might be said to shock and asu>nish all 
Europe, had taken place, and did not reach me 
for near two months.; yet, even in my village, 
some recalled exiles told the sad tale ofyour loss^ 
on the road, and said, * The beautiful young em- 
press and your other cl^ildren were left in great 
danger.* On, therefore, seeing that sweet Sow^ 
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ei flounshittg in the wilderness, I concluded her 
sister had been her substitute." 

" Oh, no ! the empress, as I tell you, would 
not hear of it. for she landed my eldest daugh< 
ter more calculated to assist the leeble mind and 
narrow information of the prince ; and well did 
my victim daughter fulfil the hard task to which 
my own ambition, and my desires to benefit my 
country, doomed her. Yet the empress had the 
cruelty to tell me, before her death, that I had 
given SLfomif but not a hearij to the successor of 
her .title; and I have reason to think that she 
prejudiced the young emperor against me, since, 
although I placed hSn on the throne, and receiv- 
ed new honours at his hands, I saw he no long- 
er loved me, and often treated my daughter with 
contumely, as if on purpose to insult and tempt 
my resentment as a father." 

"Did he do thati" cried Brukentiial, with a 
gesture of anger seldom evinced in one so self- 
subdued. 

" Often ; but she did not, Aerefore, relax in 
her endeavours to please him : in fact, she was 
all obedience, all gentleness — I may say all her 
mother; she nursed him through his disease, 
and, as I believe, saved his life, so far as human 
means were concerned in it, and the wicked in- 
linences of IVan Dolgourouki were for a time 
suspended ; but, when ke came again, the infatu- 
ated boy gave way, and, despite of all her beau- 
ty, merit, and entire devotedness, she became 
crushed with all her family into one ruin !" 

" You have, indeed, proved the worth of his 
advice, who said, * put not your trust in princes, 
nor in any child or man;' vet do I greatly fear 
that the love of them, or rather of their state and 
splendour, which you shared so long, still draws 
your heait, and binds it down to earth. The 
world, dear Menzikofi*, may be loved when it is 
lost, as effectually for the soul's perdition as 
when we are surrounded by it gauds." 

Menadkoff replied not for a considerable time: 
his eyes were cast on the ground, and he seemed 
to listen for farther observation or remonstrance 
with all the humility and teachableness of a 
child ; but at length he answered, 

" The heart is so deceitful, that I knour not 
how much of pride and self-dependance may still 
lurk in my own ; but, so far as I can judge, the 
haughtiness of my miad and the violence of my 
temper are subdued ; and although it has been 
by sorrow so severe and self-inflictions soexce»* 
81 ve that I knew not I could endure and live, yet 
I can sincerelv thank God for all, and would not 
that he spared me one stroke of ms rod, save for 
my children— my poor, afflicted children I" 

"Then all is weU-^my anxious hours, my 
constant prayers, my long and lonely journeys 
for six wearisome nwnths, are all, aU happuy 
repaid ; thanks be to our heavenly Father, who 
hath given thee the victory, my own beloved 
sufferer!" 

" Oh, my fHend, I ana still dark, still wander- 
ing in unknown paths; therefore your presence 
is not only the dearest gift Heaven could have 

f anted me, but the proziiise to enlighten my 
rkness. But let joe not be selfish in my joys 
or in my necessities ; come to my c6ttage ; if I 
have not !a palace, I have yet a home much bet- 
ter than I ever merited." 

Oa their adioumment to the dwelling, Bm- 
kenthal, who nad so long been lodged in the 
loathsome hovels, where he had found sheltej: 
ia his miserable journey, saw with surprise the 
order and neatness with which the young em- 
press had disposed of their coarse and scantv 
furniture, an^ the pure pleasure which illumi- 



nated her beautiful countenance pn seating at 
their homely board a guest so loved and hon- 
oured as himself. Deeply affected by all he 
i saw and all be did hot see (for where were the 
numerous attendants, the gay friends, the thou- 
sand elegances and comforts wont to grace 
their board !), Brukenthal was for some time too 
much affected to eat; but, by degrees, he con* 
trolled his feelings, and, when the meal was 
concluded, tiold them all he knew of the world 
they had left ; and, however scanty his informa* 
tion, to them it had an interest the most lively, 
though mixed with that moumfulness a depart- 
ed spirit may be disposed to feel towaids the 
dwellers upon earth. To Brukenthal it became 
in a few hours matter of consolation to find 
they lived in a world which had also its interest, 
for the cares of a dairy, in its many concom- 
itaats, daimed attention from aU at a given 
hour. The domestic animals fed by their hands, 
conscious of their presence, and answering wUk 
giad cries to their voices, had a power of exci- 
ting their affiMstions, and, in some measure, sup- 
pl3ring to them a companic»ship in dieir sou- 
tuae; and since to Peter alone was consigned 
the infiiction of death when necessary, which 
was always performed with secrecv, celerity, 
and humanity, their enjoyment of tnese dumb 
companions was unaccompanied by useless re- 
gret. 

Brukienthal earnestly desired to learn the par- 
ticulars of the princess's death, but delayea all 
inquiry until hie should find Mary alone ; and 
they also avoided inquiring the particulars of 
his journey, terrible as it must have been, since 
he had walked aU the wav, and set out in the 
middle of winter, lest it snould bring on refer- 
ences to their own, and the grievous losses which 
attended it. They sought to avoid those mem- 
ories which would grieve a guest so dear, and 
to whom they were so infinitely obliged, prefer- 
ring his happiness to, his S3rmpathy ; and fullr 
was their forbearance rewarded when his smaU 
package was ojj^aed, which contained only a 
little Imen for himself, and what they deemed a 
most valuable present of books for themselves. 
Two BibleS) a manual of prayers for fiunilies, a 
hynm*book, and a few volumes of history and 
poetry, were a prize of invaluable worth in thnr 
eyes, and with grateful hearts did they join in 
the evening devotion he proposed henceforwaid 
to establish in their family— -it rendered the boon 
of his presence complete. 

Mary was the last to seek her pillow, foihas 
gratit«de to Heav^ was too absorbing on this 
eventful night, to admit the conqwsure necessarF 
for repose. She felt as if the spirit of her moth- 
er might now hover round them and partadce 
their adoration, and fondly hop^ that she should 
never again see the mind of her fisuher in so 
hopeless and dejected a state as that she had so 
o^ witnessed, and which it was now become 
evident had reduced him to early age and fearf\il 
decrepitude. 



CHAPTER XXyill. 

WHKif the ice waa onee' broiBen, tha proud 
spirit humbled to confession, as we h^ve seen 
in his meeting with BmiEenthal, it will be natu- 
rally Buppoeed thait from day to day MenzifcefiT 
spoke of his fears, his feelings, hia imper&ot 
faith, and his glimmering hopes, with the anx- 
ious humility and the obedient pliabflity of a 
young disciple ; and anxiously did he inquire. 
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at the earliest opportunity, " if his many fasts — 
his prayers, breathed from the hard, cold ground 
— his ^repetitions of texts and recitations of 
hymns, for hours together, would propitiate the 
God under whose punishment he was suffering, 
and atone for the sins he had committed against 
many of his fellow-creatures, though his natural 
disposition was merciful and generous." 

*• The more you forced that disposition from 
its natural inclination, the greater was your sin ; 
but as to your fasts and prayers, though they 
were good as far as they proved sincerity and in- 
creased the sense of contrition, it is my duty to 
tell you they were useless as a mode of recon- 
ciling you to the God you had offended, or the 
fellow-creatures you had inj ured. Nevertheless, 
cherish your humility and repentance, for they 
are your guides to the only true source of ac- 
ceptance. We will read the New Testament 
tugether, my dear Menzikofi*, and look at the 
great gift of man's salvation, not through the 
vain veil of man's inventions (which oft^n ob- 
scures that which in his weakness he sedks to 
embellish), but read it in the written word, 
which is solace to the humble mourner, light to 
tlie ignorant mind, and shows us the only source 
of acceptance with God on which a sound un- 
derstanding dare rely. He * who was wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our ini- 
quities,' having bought us by the precious sacri- 
fice of himself, requires not the intercession of 
the saints, or the repetition of formulas. * Give 
me thy heart, my son,' is the language of scrip- 
ture, and * an humble and contrite heart he will 
not refuse.' Remember, despair is sin." 

*' Then that sin I have also indulged, though, 
for the children's sake, I have at times subdued 
or dissembled it. Alas ! I have feared to hope ; 
I have laid weight on weight to crush down the 
aspiring spirit of ambition within me, and ren- 
der myself more worthy Divine mercy, and now 
you say I have done nothing. Alas ! my own 
beait re-echoes the truth ; how, then, can I fail 
to despair 1" 

By slow degrees and many repetitions, Bru- 
kenthal combated the fears, the objections, the 
false conceptions, and anxieties of his disciple, 
wlio listened with the pliability of a submissive 
child, and the deep solicitude of a conscious 
sinner, who felt that his eternal happiness or 
misery depended on a transitory existence far 
advanced towards the grave. Often would he 
comment on his own former ignorance^ and ob- 
stinacy — blame the deaf ear he had turned to 
remonstrance, and the cold insolence with 
whi(jh he had repelled entreaty or instruction. 
The friend, who at that time had given plain 
reproofs, and met disdain with calm magnanim- 
ity or fearless rebuke, now led the meek peni- 
tent with tenderness " to the fountain of living 
water,*' having all the gentleness of pity, and 
the patience which was unwearied in obviating 
every difficulty, removing every impediment, 
aod proving at once his zeal in the cause of his 
Divine Master^ and bis intense desire of speak- 
ing in all sincerity the language of comfort to 
one who now said from his inmost heart, ** Save, 
Ijurd, or I perish !" 

When the blessed book had fiiUiUed its mis- 
sion of mercy, an<l opened on the mind of the 
exile the promise of eternal life, as given in the 
Gospel, Brukenthal became more sensible than 
be had ever been of the premature decay and 
iniirmity into which Ills friend had fallen. His 



fine features no longer bore the character of 
sorrow ; on the contraiy, his pale countenance 
was calm as his bearing was gentle, and he re- 
turned from seasons of retirement with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to God and good-will to 
man edifying to all who beheld it; but the 
struggle of the spirit had been so terrible, that 
his strong frame had sunk beneath the punish- 
ment ; his form was comparatively shadowy, 
his muscles shrunk, and, though only fprty- 
seven, the character of more than threescore 
and ten was written in lines on his brow and 
mouth, that told the story of his sufferings. 
His friend grieved for him, and dreaded the fu- 
ture fate of children so tenderly attached, so 
grievously situated, and %o likely to be forgotten 
by a court to whom they had be^n hitherto in- 
capable of doing service. He now as anxiously 
sought to restore health to his body, and, by in- 
ducing exercise, to renovate his appetite, which 
was very weak, and of rendering him at once 
thankful and cheerful. He told him that " God 
loved a cheerful worshipper, that the beauties 
of creation, the gifls of Providence, were given 
to be enjoyed, and that the austerity affected 
by some good men was frequently allied to the 
moroseness of temper it was their duty to con- 
quer, rather than the seriousness they held it a 
duty to adopt." Wherever they went he took 
the little playful Catherine with them, encour- 
aged her to gambol with the lambs, to hunt for 
Mary's favourite flowers, and, by all the endear- 
ments suggested by her age and her affections, 
to enliven dear papa. 

His efforts were for a time effective ; Menzi- 
koff Hstened to the sweet voices of his children 
as they sung their evening hymn or the songs 
of their childhood, and entered by degrees on 
topics of general conversation with his friend ; 
but the most effectual mode of restoring his en- 
ergies were the forwarding his scheme of build- 
ing a little homely chapel, as was formerly men- 
tioned. The season was propitious, and Alex- 
ander set out gladly to call on the assistance of 
their neighbours, who responded to it witii all 
the good- will of kind-heartedness, and the pleas- 
ure which belongs to a novel and interesting 
object. 

Wood and stone were plentiful, youth and 
strength were found sufficient, nor could skill 
be wanted in one who had raised a city under 
his own eyes, and was vigilant in observation 
not less than command. The labours of Mary 
and Peter were called for to provide food for , 
their voluntary helpers, and the long days facil- 
itated their progress. Everything around gave 
a sense of life so exhilarating, tbay could have 
fancied themselves again in Petersborgh, where 
carpenterd, stonemasons, bricklayers, and all 
other parties concerned in architectural erec- 
tions, rendered the air redolent of busy sound, 
which had been many times annoyin]g even in 
the palace, but was now welcome both for its 
object and its novelty. 

Alexan^r's share of the toil was that of pro- 
viding fish for the party, in catching which he 
was exceedingly adroit, and the river Gessi, 
about two versts distant, was not less fruitful 
in this respect than the Obi, into which it flow- 
ed near Berenzof. The Greek religion obliges 
its churches to observe niunerous fasts, there- 
fore the wealth of the Siberian rivers is eagerly 
resorted to in summer, both for present con- 
sumption, and in order to stQck ice-oellars for 
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the winter, but neyer does the great reservoir 
of nature fail her children ; and, since help in 
all difficult cases could generally be found, our 
young angler went forth with eager steps, drag- 
ging a rough kind of light car, constructed by 
Peter, for -the purpose of bringing home his 
prize, whether great or small. Rarely did his 
keen eye, practised hand, and excellent tools 
fail to procure the royal sturgeon, the useful 
cod, and varieties of smaller but yet delicious 
fish, and every evening he was now obliged to 
procure a companion in dragging home his ve- 
hicle, when he assisted the empress in cookmg 
a supper which might have tempted an' epicure, 
and afterward in distributing to their kind neigh- 
bours what was a welcome treat to their fami- 
lies. 

Unremitting labour was necessary to effect 
their purpose where the summer was so short, 
that every day and ahnost every hour was num- 
bered as a gem too precious to be misspent, a 
cordial which was given to the possessor, drop 
by drop, to provide sustenance for its long and 
fearful follower, of which Mary had seen so 
much that she was now indefatigable in her 
preparations for winter ; but her interest in the 
present object was paramount to all others ; and 
her kindness, thoughtfulness, and activity in 
her own share of the task, contributed, doubt- 
less, to the celerity with which the building was 
completed. " Inside finishing," Menzikoff said, 
*' could be done in another summer, and certain 
ornamental portions be prepared during the 
winter :" but his first great object was getting 
his chapel consecrated by his friend, and open- 
ed for Sabbath worship by the preaching of Bru- 
kenthal, for he well knew the wants of an un- 
learned and simple-minded people, who already 
loved him. 

Little do the inhabitants of cities, blessed 
with the abundant means of spiritual improve- 
ment, know how incalculably dear, how vener- 
ably important, is the gift of a church and a 
minister ; the explanation and the promises of 
the 'Scriptures, to a handful of simple souls in 
the wilderness, whose hearts are awake to their 
duties, but who, in their untaught ignorance, 
neither know the extent nor the nature of that 
which they sincerely desire to perform. To 
them, " beautiful are the feet of him that bring- 
. eth glad tidings ;'* and those among whom our 
banished family were placed hastened, from ev- 
ery side of that thinly-populated district, with 
an avidity and gratitude for the boon of this 
house of prayer and praise alike gratifying to 
Menzikoff and Brukenthal, who might justly re- 
joice in the sense of being their benefactors, and 
lift up their own thanks, giving praise for the 
mercies they were, in poverty and exile, per- 
mitted to bestow. 

The sweet, full voice of Mary ; the deep, mild 
base of Alexander, led the hymn, which, rising 
from that lowly edifice, spread over the wide 
expanse, unbroken by one discordant interrup- 
tion ; and the cairn air, the deep blue sky, the 
gliding stream, and the green earth alike re- 
posed in the tranquil Sabbath which man sought 
to establish, and laboured to improve and enjoy. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Wi'ivi^ cifi^^t or ten versts of the present 
aboce of our exiles dwelt a Boyar of much lo- 



cal importance named Veronkesi. He was the > 
greatest landowner in the country within an im- 
mense space, and a man whose generosity of 
disposition was commensurate with that wealth 
which the poor around him held to be incalcu- 
lable. On the female side, he was a descendant 
of the celebrated German Timiofevitz, a Don 
Cosak whose conquests had extended over 
much of Siberia; and his fathers had been long 
held as governors or chieftains in their native 
land. Considering himself entitled to power 
from his birth, as derived from a long line of 
ancestors, he was yet fully aware that he could 
not resist any decree of Russia's, and therefore 
thought it true policy to hold himself aloof from 
all communication with her. He neither court- 
ed the honours to which his situation gave him 
a claim, nor ventured to thwart her views, even 
in cases which somewhat trenched on the free- 
dom he loved. The situation of his mansion, 
and even his land, was favourable for his plans 
of peace and security ; for one of the few risings 
of land met with in Siberia nearly surrounded 
his grounds by a kind of rocky ridge, and a 
great portion of the rest was completely hidden 
by a plantation of taH firs, which afforded shel- 
ter for various beautiful trees not often met with 
in the country, and which at once completed 
the secluding belt, ornamented the home-scen- 
ery^ and greatly aided the agricultural promise 
of'^his fields. 

From that class of persons who were con- 
demned bv the crown to exile Veronkesi had 
particularly shrunk, whatever might be their 
rank, or how much soever he might individually 
pity them, since he feared not only to be marked 
by a suspicious government prompt to revenge 
even fancied insult, but feared that his kindness 
might compromise their safety, and a removal 
to the mines be the consequence of his impru- 
dence. Under this impression, he^had so far 
taken no notice of any of our famllv; and the 
residence of such a jserson so near them would 
have been unknown, if Alexander, in his many 
rambles with the gun, had not stumbled on the 
young Boyar wlien similarly employed, and 
whose heart, naturally warm and unchilled by 
any worldly maxims, readily expanded to the 
attractive and intellectnal stranger. The young 
man was brought up, however, with the deep 
respect all Asiatics pay to their fathers, and 
presumed not to push an acquaintance he knew 
to be inimical to his wishes, though he frankly 
related the meeting, and warmly extolled the 
personal qualities of the stranger. 

The Boyar loved his people as only the ruler 
of a small community can love them. He knew 
their wants, their capabilities, their ignorance, 
and, in many cases, tneir desire of instruction ; 
therefore the report of Menzikofi^s little chapel, 
and of the holiness and eloquence of Bruken- 
thal, rendered him so eager to secure his ser- 
vices for his people, that his scruples were sub- 
dued at once, ana he became not less eager than 
his son to repair to the new place of worship, 
and see the extraordinary people of whom he 
heard so much. His wisnes were the more 
likely to be Indulged despite his prudence, be- 
cause he found that all guardianship over the 
person of Menzikoff had been, for some time, 
withdrawn; that he had been long since en- 
dowed with flocks and herds, in accordance 
with the will of the emperor ; and that, what^ 
ever might have been the ambition and assump- 
tion of his past days, he was now endued, in 
their conception, with the sanctity of a saint. 

The Boyar, his son, and several of their de- 
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pendants were all fa good time for pabHc wor- 
ship on the following Sunday, though, as yet, no 
bell (that dear object with all Russians) had 
been procured in ordep^to send even a faint tink- 
hi^ forth to call its widely-scattered congrega- 
tion. Highly gratified and mored by all he 
saw, on the following Sabbath he attended with 
a more numerous train, whom he left behind as 
he made his way to the cottage, and, with equal 
frankness and dignity, declared his name, and 
professed his desire for the friendship of the 
pastor and the prince. After courteously ac- 
cepting the cates of the country from the hands 
of the empress, he gave the whole family a 
OTessing invitation to his house the following 
Friday, when his son would attain his majority, 
and there would be a meeting of all the country 
in the front of his dwelling. 

Menzikoff looked distressed and irresolute : 
the invitation interfered most painfully to him 
with those thoughts and services to which the 
day was devoted, and jarred upon his feelings ; 
but Brukenthai, who saw in a moment the pure 
good meaning of the Hoyar, and how desirable 
it was that the young people should seize the 
only chance the whole year would, by possi- 
bility, present to them, readily observed that the 
prince was too much of an invalid to accept 
promptly an invitation with which he might not 
be able to comply ; but, should that prove the 
case, he wpuld himself have great pleasure in 
accompanying the young people. 

The clergy, except those at the head of the 
hierarchy, are not generally held in as much 
lespect in Russia as, from their office, they 
on^t to be, but in diis distant region a far hap- 
pier impression obtained, and towards Bruken- 
thai every heart was warm, and, of course; his 
oflftr was gladly accepted, and his presence 
counted an honour. 

The invitation was not reverted to on that 
day, which was given ahine to "remembering 
the Sabbath day, and keeping it holv;" but, 
when broached on the fcrfkrwing moming, it is 
certain Alexander, Mary, and the child eould 
talk of little besides ; and with so muck con- 
siderate kindness did the good minister enter 
into their wants and their wishes, that he pro- 
posed setting out to Berenzof the following 
mominff to purchase suitable habiliments for 
them all, intending, out of his own almost ex- 
hausted pvuse, to purchase a. dress for Mary, 
as the proof of his especial love; for be well 
-knew that their stock of money and goods was 
by no means low. Alexander had obtahaed a 
quantity of those valuable fats which always 
command purchasers, and it had been Mary's 
especial pleasure to procure, by the sale of 
lambs, ffood summer-clothing for her father and 
the cMld, with coarse necessaries for herself 

It was not thought advisable that Alexander, 
as a banished criminal, should show himself in 
a town, therefore the reverend friend set forth 
alone on a mission for which he must be thought 
ill calculated, and which, it is certain, nothing 
le^s than a pure and beautiful principle of phi- 
lanthropv would have induced him to engage in. 
Brukenthai had never taken the liberty of mar- 
riage, which his church allowed him; he had 
given himself, heart and soul, to his people, as 
not4ess his flock than his family; nor did he 
leave them at the call of ancient friendship and 
heart-rending pity till he had procured them a 
tem]x>rary substitute Uke-minded with hna[iself ; 
and it might be truly said, 



^ To them hin hf^pu, his fean, his all w«re giren.^ 



They were the bride of his affections, the objects 
of his fidelity ; of course^ the sweetest and the 
strongest tie of nature had never gladdened his 
heart or charmed his eye. The " little strong 
embrace" had never twined his neck or hung to 
his lip; but, in resigning the pleasures of pater- 
nity, he did not divest hin»elf qf its privHeges. 
In all its best, purest, most endearing character- 
istics, he was the loving father, the constant 
friend, the watchful guardian of those young 
creatures who must soon know no other, and 
who never, in days past, had known so good a 
one. His sorrow for their present solitude, his 
fears for their future difficulties, mingled with 
his prayers for their welfare, and the resignation 
he sought to obtain on their behalf; yet much of 
pleasure combined with his present sensations, 
and he stepped onward cheerily, for /the sky was 
bright though the path was rugged ; and steril 
as the country w^, it now bore the promise of 
that small harvest which might begatnered from 
beneath the snows of winter. 

A Russian can throw his wearied limbs in any 
place of shelter and sleep ; therefore Maij was 
easy as to the accommodation of their friend, 
but all were sensible of the chasm made in their 
society even for a single night How could 
they expect, or even desire nim to stay with 
tiiem 1 yet what would their father do without 
him through the long, dreary season, which 
might come sooner than they expected, much as 
they had bera warned by the natives'? 

Whffo he reappeared, the question all feared to 
ask was answered, for he was loaded with sheep- 
skin clothing bought for his own future use; 
and, thouffh grieved to see him heated and fa- 
tigued with the warm load he bad brought on his 
shoulders, no part of his purchases were so wel- 
come to the young ones as those habiliments 
which seemed to warrant his stay; and the eyes 
of Menzikoff were filled with sweet and grate- 
ful tears as he surveyed them. 

When Mary examined the kind gifl of her 
friend, she found it all which her own taste 
would have selected, and, from the exceeding 
novelty of the possession, had undoubtedly more 
pleasure in it tnan she had ever felt when deck- 
ed in the trappings of royalty, ornamented with 
waving feathers and diamonds innumerable. 
Menzikoff smiled as he saw her intent on fash- 
ioning her finery, but a sigh followed: for he 
feared lest, after having fcraind the insufficiency 
of grandeur for happiness while in the world, 
she should now learn to desire it when unattain- 
able. 

Brukenthai read his thoughts. "Have no 
fear," said he, gayly, "for our stitching empress, 
but rather rejoice in that one beam falls on her 
gloomy path, for it is not likely to mislead her. 
Every creature that lives has its spring-time of 
existence, and why should not man join in the 
general charms of nature while his heart is in 
tune for it 1 he adds the pleasures of intellect to 
those of sense, and is blessed with reason to con- 
trol its excess; he feels his immortality in his 
enjoyment." 

"And why, my friend," he added, "should 
not toe rejoice in the fleeting amusement given 
to these dear children? If our hearts have lost 
their spring, they have not lost their sympathy." 

"Alas!" said Menzikoff, "I am myself a 
child, walking in .a n^w, and therefore difficult 
pach. I drejid, in any manner,' re-entering a 
world which may offer temptation I cannot fore- 
see, and may not be able to withstand. I can 
trust others, but n6t mysfelf, for I know the tur- 
pitude of my own nature. Every day xif my pas 
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\life offers a volume of warning; nevertheless, I 
'Will go with my children, for they would grieve 
►lo leave me. 1 will enjoy the baln^y breathy of 
oUr short summer, see more of the country which 
is now become mv own, and the harmless mirth 
of its simple people. I ma^ be weary as well as 
timid, but I will not be selfish.** 

They set out at an earlv hour, Alexander un- 
dertakinfi; to be their guide, and stepping before 
theia with the buoyant air of youth m his Hmbs, 
and the flush of ej^pectant pleasure glowing in 
his handsome countenance. Mary, her thickly 
curling tresses bound in by a fringed handker- 
chief after the fashion of the Tatars, a manteau 
of pale green and a kaftan of white, had never 
looted more perfectly lovely ,^ as she led by her 
hand the blooming Catherine, who was all hap- 
"^iness, and sprung over the short grass fair as a 
tabled feiry. Several versts were passed before 
they reached the bounding ridge of the Boyar's 
^patriarchal domains, when the surprise and pleas- 
ure they experienced drew the steps of all the 
party together, to Qonmient and admire the sin- 
^gular situation of the mansion, its many "beau- 
ties and vast extent, for a large adjoining village 
lay so close imder the walls, that from the pres- 
ent elevation they seemed to be all one edifice. 
. , Curiosity being awakened rather than grati- 
, fled, their steps were quickened and their pleas- 
ures increased by finding how well the valley 
. was cultivated, and that the clear spring they 
"were accustomed to tail their own meandered 
■ thither. On arriving within the immediate pre» 
cincts of the dwelling, the Boyar a^d his son, 
both splendidly dressed in the ancient costume 
of their race, niet and warmly welcomed them. 
Xeading them iuto the nctansions, these wel- 
comes were repeated, and the ladles of the 
.family presentea. 

The targe ranotbliog castle on which they had 
been long gazing was to them unique, for in 
'^eir long wretched journey, if they had passed 
^any such, assuredly they had not seen them. 
It was only oi^e stojy high, was built of wood, 
' but flanked by two towers of stone, which gave 
it somewhat the air of a ibrtress. As tnese 
towe^ were cons^iderably apart, and the inter- 
Tening spa^e filled Up, in the first instance, by 
; necessary rooms 4nd galleries of state, those 
'Boyars whose large families or numerous serfs 
required new accommodations, had obtained 
them by making abutments on either side the 
'bouse, Dv which al). regularity of form was com- 
pletely forfeited, and a heterogeneous clustej of 
misshapen low buildings (which were not yet 
'tmpicturesque) presented to the wondering eye. 

Few guests had yet arrived, and after our 
party had partaken of a slight refreshm:ent, the 
coyar desired them to accompany him to the 
-southern tower in order to watch their arrival. 
For this purpose they passed through many 
rooms, in which they saw furniture, which had 
•doubtless been collecting for centuriefe, massive 
and rich with gilded ornaments ; in others were 
seen little besides the divan of the Turks and 
■the movables of the kiosk. Silken hangings 
formed the frequent division of the apartments, 
and in everything was apparent a mixture of 
the Asiatic and 'European costume, the former 
predominating. 

Alexander, at the precise age. when curiosity 
is most keenly alive, was delighted to gaze on a 
new scene, and meet with new people, who 
eould point to him the routes to Tobolsk or 
Astracnan, the course of the distant Volga or 
the nearer Oby; while Mary gazed delightedly 
^n the cultivated flowers whieh enriched the 



garden, and in some measure supplied 4i? ab- 
sence of a genial season to this tmgenial cUme. 

The first pare of the Bo^ar seemed to be thfit 
of assembling the ianiily mto a littl^ knot^ and 
explaining to them the wants' of his people i|i,a 
religioKis point of view, the avidity with which 
they sought instruction, their fears of losing the 
good minister so lately come among them, and 
his own desire to retain him by any act of settle- 
ment within his power. When told tliat Btu- 
kenthal was of the Lutheran Chureh, he answer- 
ed that he had discovered it from the simplicity 
and devotion of his prayers, and the good sense 
and scriptural plainness of his sermons. 

"Havii^ been obliged to read and think for 
myself in this wild country," he added, "I have 
long since seen the vanity of many of our cus- 
toms, and shall be thahkiul to build on a better 
foundation. Of course my people are more ig- 
norant than myself, and 1 want, by any possible 
n^eans, to secure the cpntinuance of your friend 
among us. Surely ai his time of life he had 
better abide where he will be so beloved and i^o 
useful, and can live with a friend to whom he is 
so attached 1" 

" He has Ions: l^een the pastor of a people who 
reverence and love him, and to whom he must 
return. How do 1 know that the climate will 
not shorten his days, as I doubt not it will 
mine t No, my lord, though I hold his kindness 
to be unparalleled, indeed J:}eyond what man 
ever showed to man, and his society to me is 
dear as that as a mission from Heaven, I feel 
that, 60 far from keepinshim here, it is my duty 
to urge his departure. He is far too precioas to 
be sacrificed for. me.'* 

As Menzikoff spoke, his eyes, though filling 
with tears, were lighted up with that brilliant 
flame which certainly indicates a fire within 
that is lighting its victim by slow but certain 
steps to tne grave. Brukenthal, who was ap- 
proaching the speakers, had never observed this 
proof of incurable disease so decidedly develop- 
ed before^ and he felt that he could never leave 
him. A new and sacred bond was between 
Chem that could not be severed, hut the worVl 
was now around thensi, and demanded that at- 
tention allwho live in iX must occasionally yield 
to its claikns. 

They turned to gaze on the scene below, and 
beheld on ever^ side troops of guests hastening 
to a meeting of festive diversion, rarely enjoyed 
in this Country, but which the warmth of sum- 
mer permittea to tar distant visitants, who slept 
under light tents or on the open plains, and trav- 
elled many leagues for Its enjovment. Whole 
troops of strangers on horseback, in light vehi- 
cles of various forms, or on foot, but frequentlv 
making a gay and imposing appearance, aa- 
vanced towards this palace of the desert with 
music and shouts of gratulation. 

Many appeared as friends and connexions oif 
the family whom they desired to honour; many 
as tributaries, who performed an act of recog- 
nised duty to their chieilain. The young and 
bold sought to exhibit themselves, their horses, 
and the rich tra4){Mngs of both;, the elder to re- 
new the memories of past pleasures, and cement 
the friendsh^s which had benefited themselves 
and families; the rich, to accept distinction; the 
poor, to partake hospitality. Everywhere they 
were pressing forward ; and the Boyar and his 
son, leaving the prince and his party with cer- 
tain relations of nis house, now hastened to re- 
ceive the numerous company, and assign to each 
party the qtiatters appropriated to them as show^i 
in the various tables spread out, Une by line, on 
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the vide lawn in front of the mansion. The 
master of the feast and the officers of his hoose- 
hold held this to be a pressing object of soiici- 
tade, as it would not do for parties from nations 
or tribes inimical to each other to be placed in 
close vicinity. 

On descending from the town, the Bbyarini 
and her attendant damsels had conducted the 
daughter of Prince MenzikofT into the room of 
state, and ^ven her the place of honour, not- 
withstanding the simplicity of Mary's attire, 
which was only enriched by that solitary gem 
which was the relic of her mother, and how 
shone on her fair forehead; whereas, several 
ladies of the land, who had been brought in lit- 
ters by their attendants, were already seated, at- 
tired m all the Oriental magnificence of Persia 
and Tatary. Nor were there wanting, in this 
far-fetched assemblage, ihe higher gilts of beauty 
and grace. Several Georgian women were pres- 
ent of extraordinary loveliness, with such finish- 
ed delicacy of feamres, such fine texture and 
tincture of skin, as to realize all the descriptions 
the young empress had at times received from 
her courtiers at Petersburgh. To the charms 
of person, these fair ones added open, ingenu- 
ous, pleasing manners, at once modest and free ; 
whereas, many others showed ignorance veiling 
itself in haughtiness, or that awkward simplicity 
and extreme timidity natural to the servile ; and 
several remained closely wrapped in their yash- 
macs, afraid to look upon the very entertain- 
ment they had travelled hundreds of versts to 
partake. 

The sports now commenced, and a tnily gal- 
lant display was exhibited by various tribes of 
youths from the Caucasus, tne Circassians, the 
Tatars, and Cossacks, in many instances mount- 
ed on horses of immense value, the housings of 
which sparkled with gold and jewels, while their 
riders, dressed in rich silk, fringed with costly 
fur, and their caps ornamented with feathere, or 
the bushy tail of white and blue foxes, gayly 
curveted in mimic battle, or pursued Asiatic 
exercises of the moist animatmg description. 
Throwing the jerrid or assaquai ; practising with 
the bow or the pistol at a mark; engagmg in 
pursuit or attack ; carrying the hero of the day 
on a throne composed of their arms; after ma- 
kinff him appear the victor in their sports, con- 
cluded this portion of the entertainment. 

The most wealthv and accomplished of this 
class were the youth of Krim Tatary,* then a 
widely spreading and beautifUl country, combi- 
ning, with the pastoral character pe«uliar to many 
of its numerous tribes, freedom of institutions 
derived frorii ancient Greece, and a valour that 
belonged to her happiest days. They had re- 

featedly suffered from the inroads of their am- 
itious neighbours, but Catherine and Potcmkin 
were demons to their land not yet in existence, 
and no soothsayer had arisen to damp their gen- 
erous ardour by predicting their present state of 
utter prostration. As Menzikoff gazed on them, 
he refoiced that he had not fulfilled much of that 
which he had designed against them in the days 
of Peter. 

The son of the Boyar, Alexovitch, in whose 
honour these rejoicing^ were made, was well cal- 
culated to figure in this noble assemblage. He 
was singularly handsome in feature, and the ex- 
pression of his coimtenance combined the intel- 
ligence of his mother, who was of Georgian de- 
scent, with the frank and prepossessing linea- 



* S«e an historical novel called " the PtDphet of the Ciku- 



ments of his father, wUo was a Kirkuisan. The 
latter had taken great pains to render him per- 
fect in the tiUnage^ and give him every other in- 
struction befitting a warrior, should he be called 
upon to join the Russian service, to which his al- 
legiance bound him, when demanded. Having 
himself once served for a short time under Peter 
the Great, he had ever since afiected the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of cities, and he now 
proposed that the whole of his party should dine 
at tne same time, subject, of course., to the di- 
visions alluded to; but many females shrunk 
from the proposition with so much horror, and 
their lords manifested such offence, that it was 
speedily settled to provide within doors for all 
the wives and daughters of the Mohammedans^ 
care having been alreadv taken to keep their hus- 
bands and fathers at oue distance hom unbe- 
lievers without. 

The Christian population, both male and. fe- 
male (though at separate places), now hastened 
to the tables, where a most abundant meial was 
spread out bv hundreds for the refreshment of 
aoout two thousand visitants, all congregated 
for the purposes of enjoyment, and delighted by 
the novelty of their situation, the hospitality of 
their host, and the claim for personal considera- 
tion each had, or deemed he nad, in his own cir- 
cle. The influence of the sun in such a country 
was alone a source of delight; and although few 
awnings were provided, and the heat wcs vei^ 

great, many seemed to rejoice in his beams, as if 
ley sought to absorb a stock for the coming 
days of his absence. 

Young Menzikoff, at a period of life when so- 
ciety is especially dear, and with whdm from 
very infancy the pursuit of knowledcfe amount- 
ed to a passion, was enraptured by the position 
in which he found himself, being especially 
gratified by the great variety of people from dis- 
tant countries and various governments, who 
seemed gathered into one narrow circle as if for 
his Inspection. He beheld around him the raw- 
boned, cours^ous Kalmucks, darting their small 
black eyes from beneath their Chinese formed 
sculls with a look of cunning good-nature : 
Tangusians, of whose sight and hearing he had 
heard most miraculous accounts, and whose 
handsome, manly forms seemed to give warrant 
of their abilities; gay little Vagouls, whose 
merriment offered an excuse for their ignorance, 
and showed (as more civilized parties hsEtve oflen 
done) that a gay fool may help a wise man to 
enjoy a gay hour. . Then followed Kitguisians; 

generous, nigh-spirited fellows, whose horses he 
ad envied (for where is the youth who does 
not love a horse, if he was bom to the possession 
of one, and accustomed to its use?) ; and last, 
not least, were Tatars, Circassians, and GreoF- 
gians, who, in their natural graces and manifold 
persotial acquirements, seemed bom to be rulers 
of every land ; for where circumstances do not 
admit the display of intellectual attainment, 
those qualities which strike the ey^e, and are evi- 
dent to all, must compel our admiration. 

When the hunger of this large party was ap- 
peased, and the noble host had ascertained that 
the gipsy and the beggar, the houseless exilfe 
and tne decrepit wanderer, had been abundantly 
provided, and an immense quantity of fish and 
flesh, wildfowl and pastry, the cranberry, which 
was the only native fruit, and the sugar brought 
from far, had disappeared, and liquors of every 
description had succeeded, something resem- 
bling conversation took place in the immediate 
vicinity of the Boyar. It appeared that every 
description of persons now asseiQ^led retainer 
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that resp0et for the ddeis of thdr tribe, family, i 
or party, which is the distinguishiDg badge of 
Kastem nations, aM the mark of simple, but not 
savage life. Jests and loud laughter had pre- 
vail^ during the meal among the warrior, hunt- 
er, and nomade tribes.; but it was now expected 
that the great and the grave, the Nestors of the 
land, would converse, and the young desired to 
listen to them. 

Many among the (Company had been surprised 
to see the Boyar place at his right hand a man 
so coarsely though decently apparelled, and those 
who, fromthe nobleness of his form, and that in- 
describable something which, in his carriage, 
marked him as one accustomed to the muiners 
of a court, thence concluded him an exile, were 
still more surprised, as such distinction appear- 
ed a defiance of those powers which, though far 
distant, had still an eye to recognise and a hand 
to punish. 

fiat by degrees the name of Menzikoff was 
"whispered round, and a name which had once 
been heard in every coiner evea of that vast ap- 
panage to the Russian empire, and resounded 
through every neighbouring country which had 
sought its protection or feared its aggression, 
had not lost its power to command attention. It 
thrilled the young with an electric vibration of 
horror, for how could they bear to believe that 
pale, gray-headed man, evidently broken down 
with sorrow, had been not only the generalissi- 
mp of Peter the Great, but him who had lived in 
the he^ats of his soldiers, and through their means 
held the crown of all tne Russias in his gift — 
najr, the man whose daughter was at this hour 
their empress in the beliel of many, though a few 
recollected with emotions of compassion that his 
wife had perished on her terrible journey, and 
his daughter on its terminMion 7 

Severn persons were present who had assist- 
ed in the wars of Peter the Great, who had often 
witnessed the exploits of him who first appeared 
as the brave and venturous young soldier, whose 
gallant appearance chaimed all Sjres, and after- 
ward as the experienced general, on whose 
knowiedge^ not less than, courage, every one re- 
lied with confidence ; and such memories once 
awataied and inspirited by ths juice of the grape 
in its most potest form, he became the aUrexci- 
ting subject of conversation, and the speakers 
soon led firom damoious praise of the engross- 
ing subject to indignant reprobation of his ene- 
mies. One who was now the chieftain of an im- 
portant tribe had been present, when, by a mas- 
lerly manoeuvre, Meimkoft' defeated General 
Creah at Pultava, thereby turning the fortune of 
the day, and obta^iing Russia ddlverance from 
the most persevering and courageous enemy she 
had ever Known, and two others immediately de- 
clared themselves to have been among the de- 
feated, and gave the testimony of generous op- 
ponents to his ability and bravery. They de- 
scribed him when pursuing their harassed, en- 
feebled, and flying troops (half conquered ere the 
battle began by cold, hunger, and damp) to the 
banks of the Dnieper, and by compelling them to 
surrender, securing the safety of a devoted band, 
whose courage he honoured, and to whose dead 
the emperor himself had decreed a monument 
that would last forever. ^ 

As these tales of past deeds went round, many 
pressed about him who was their object, and, by 
every mode in which they could manifest indig- 
nation towards those who had degraded him and 
respectful homage to himself, sought to draw his 
attention, and nuike him sensible that they were 
devoted to his service, generally finishing their 
M 



eulogy upon himself by a recapitulation of theix 
own waruke deeds, and the number of lances that 
owed allegiance to them. The eye of Bruken- 
thal, with anxious, and, it may be said, holy jeal- 
ousy, was on him, though from a considerable 
distance ; for he trembled lest these demonstra- 
tions of a regard and admiration which were^ 
doubtless, the sincerest he had ever met with 
(various as were the scenes in which he had fig- 
ured as " the observed of all observers"), should 
awsdcen the pride of his nature, or lead him to 
advert in anger to the sad situation be filled in 
this hour of excitement, when it was evident ths 
enthusiasm awakened towaids himself and his 
fair family might easily have been stirred into 
rebellion. 

Happily, there existed no reason for this' fear. 
Menzikon, while he received the courtesy of 
all arotmd him with a thankful smile, and ex- 
pressed his delight in companionship with the 
biave people who were willing to accept the 
Mendsnip of a man under the ban of exile, evi- 
dently entertained no revengeful or aspiring 
thoughts; <' nature had done with her resent- 
ments" in Mm; he had accepted his chastise- 
ment as from the hands of God, and into those 
hands he committed the issue; terrible as his 
emotions of vengeance, rage, and bitter regret 
might have been (and doubtless were^, it was 
evident the struggle was over; for himself, it 
was enough that life should be devoted to war- 
ring against the inborn, enemy of his soul's wef- 
faie, and in preparing to meet his Maker and 
Redeemer. 

While they were thus situated in full and 
joyous converse, the Boyar was withdrawn firom 
the table, as it appeared firom the arrival of a 
messenger, and as ne was observed to look grieve 
on his return, those near him inquired **if 
there was any irruption firom an enemy." Af- 
ter his assuring them to the contrary, he ex- 
pressed a wish that the young persons would 
begin to danee. At the word the tables wer» 
deserted by much the greater part of the compa- 
ny, who betook themselves to a long temporary 
eallery open on one side, and ornamented with 
lowers and branches of trees, and where two 
bands of music were stationed : the whole could 
be seen to advantage from the table of the Boyai, 
and most of the others. 

Mary Menzikoff opened the baU with young 
Alexovitch in one oi the national dances, and, 
if her faUier had won admiration among those 
with whom courage is a virtue above all others, 
so did she among the young, who are charmed 
by beauty or won by eloouence. For a short 
time, her spirits elated by tne gaye^ and novelty 
of all around her, her heart gratified by the at- 
tention paid to her beloved father, she did justice 
to her own person and accomplishments, but 
there was a something in the peculiarity of her 
situation that reminded her of that eventful 
evening when she danced with Theodore, and 
all the sad train of sorrows and disappoint- 
ments which had followed since then rushed in 
succession to her mind, and charged her with 
happiness as if it were a crime (rarely as il 
was committed). She became suddenly pale, 
her steps were less animated, her looks indica- 
ted abstraction of mind, and, when seated, she 
declined engaging in iarther exertion for the 
evening. 

The Boyar and Prince MenzikofiT had been 
gazing on their children with those sensations 
which reward a parent's many anxieties, and 
each read the other's feelings by their own, as 
they approached in silence to the young couple. 
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"Tbe feast was Intended to continiie for three 
days, but the considerate host concluded that the 
banished family would deem it pnident to sleep 
only under dieir own roof, as their obedience 
might compromise the wdfare of the kind keep- 
-cr who permitted their visit and he therefore in- 
formed them " that horses for the gentlemen and 
a litter for the ladies were now awaiting their 
commands." It was with great difficulw^ that 
the good father prevailed on his son to forego 
the pleasure of attending on his late partner to 
her humble home, but the laws of hospitality at 
length induced him to return to the many bright 
eyes which desired his presence. 

Menzikoff. mounted on a beautiful charger, 
accompanied by a friend who had rode by his 
side to many a gallant field, saw his son proud- 
ly curveting near him, and forgetting, like most 
youths of his age, the past in the present, felt for 
the moment that swelhng of the heart which says, 
^* am I not, even yet, a man among men 1 one 
whose actions have ensured fame, and whose 
name shall descend with glory !" Alas ! he soon 
felt how different was his arm from that which 
was wont to curb the most impetuous steed, how 
fragile was the tenement 6f that spirit once so 
^nterprisine; and, casting his eyes round on 
the midnight twilight, he sought for a similar 
tfentle radiance from within, which should il- 
lumine his passage to that tomb to which every 
sensation told him he was hastening. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Whvn the family reassembled the following 
Inoniiiig, every 6ae naturally deseanted on the 
lutopitahty, the wealth, and the power of the 
BoyMT, save Mary, whose great object was to 
learn how far the excursion had been e^nble 
^f amusing her father, or whether it had been 
in any deg^ injaiioss to him. 

<* I could not fail to be pleased with the ex- 
Iraordinaiy interest so many bntt, kind-beatted 
inen took in me," said Mensikoff; ** and as to 
the Boyar himself, I hold hhn In the warmest 
4K>nd8 of frieiifdshfp ; nor do I find that my 
liealth has sufiered; I have no weariness be- 
yond what \b natural. If yon thought I looked 
more serious than usual, you, my dear Mary, 
were the cause of it, and not any personal 
ssource of trouble." 

Mary replied only by a deep blush, and a look 
«of confusion and distress. 
, '* You are, my dear child, become a widow : 
A messenger brought to the Boyar this informa- 
tion from Tobolsk, therefore the news has been 
long in reaching this part of the country. The 
•emperor has been dead ever since the beginning 
■of January. Our host will not reveal this in- 
formattoatili the departure of his guests, not 
liking to mar his entertainment by imparting 
anything which would cast a gloom over the 
flneeting ; aod at such a distance from the court, 
And even the country, such a ceremony seemed 
to me uncalled for. Beyond ourselves, no one 
knew the late emperor either in person or ac- 
tion ; we, unhappily, knew him too well.*? 

Mary sat down in silence; her bands were 
folded, and tears welled up into her dovelike 
eyes; but, as her very nature was all truth and 
simplicity, she thought not a moment of affect- 
ing sorrow; Equally free was she from permit- 
ting the risings of anger towards one who had { 



treated her and til she lotted wUh matc^ tynat- 
nical injustjee, for she regarded him as the mere 
uxA of another who was all demon. After a 
time she thus spoke, as if in soUhNjuy : 

" I would have been as much attached to Pe- 
ter, peer boy, as I am to my own dear brother, 
if he would have permitted me» and all the in- 
formation and the faculties God has given me 
should have been exerted for his benefit. I can 
truly say that, when he suffered from disease, 
my whole heart sympathized in bis affliction, as 
I fully proved, for be found his wife was his 
only friend. My reward is before all men, and 
must exonerate me from lamenting the loss of 
one so weak and ungrateful; neverUieless, I 
never have blamed^ never will blame him for 
sending me hither, since I, was thereby enabled 
to tender the last duties to my dear, dear moth* 
er, to fulfil her requests as to my father^ and ex- 
ert every efifort in my power for help to each of 
my family." 

'* My child ! my own Mary !" said Menxikc^ 
tenderly folding her to his bosom, *'yoa have, 
indeed, been everything to us all; and, in so 
far as we were concerned, the decree was an 
act of mercy, though to yon most wieked and 
unjust. Nevertheless, had yon been left to pine 
after us, in ignorance of our life and the relief 
which, in fact, bestowed life to the remainder 
of us, your sufiertngs would have been greater 
than they have been. It is over ; I war not 
with the dead ; and, indeed, I knoV too weH 
that to the living alone I owe my misfortunes. 
Dolgourouki, by subtlety, and in pursuance of a 
fixed purpose, usurped my place in the Czar's 
councils by pretending that afifection for him 
which I alone ef all around him really felt. He 
held your place also, my daughter, and excluded 
us alike from a due share of a weak boy*s re- 
pnd. £nou^ ; let us reooUect it no longer, 
nnee we must sufifer from our remembrance. 
I have other matters of great moment to talk 



Mary looked wistfidly in her father's faBe,biit 
spoke not. 

" My friend, the Boyar, more than hinted that 
his son Alexovitch has fermed aa ttai?haifliit 
for you, my dear Mary, and from my own ob- 
servations I am convineed be was right. Not- 
withstanding Siberia is a divorcer by the laws 
of Russia, yet I could not yesterday have lis- 
tened to a proposition of that kind ; butnbw— -" 

*' Now and forever, dear, dear father, turn a 
deaf ear, I humbly, earnestly implore you, to all 
such overtures for your poor Mary. To you, 
you only, save as concerns my little Catherine, 
18 the remainder of my life devoted. Boyars 
and emperors are alike indifferent to me. I 
will never, never marry. I have taken one hus- 
band as an act of obedience ; surely that may 
snfiice for the most submissive daughter, seeing 
the suffering it cost her." 

" You forget your situation, my child,*' said 
Brukenthid. 

" No, father, no ! Alas ! I remember it too 
well ; my heart holds itself afiianced, and breaks 
not its engagement even with the dead, if I am 
at liberty to perform it. 'Tis true I am yet a mi- 
nor, but I am no longer inexperienced ; though 
young, sonow matures the heart and the un- 
derstanding, and it hath taught me that, without 
love, wedlock is captivity. My heart can love 
none other than Theodore Dolgourouki. The 
obedience, the duty, the kindly attentions of af- 
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<^tion I should hkve paid to the Czar as life 
atdvanced-— ffu^r^ I eoald not have done ; and so 
^dreadful was my sense of the bondage I owed 
^o him, that I fiiUy /orgave his injustice in con- 
sideration of the gift it included, and hence, I 
-doubt not, attained that strength of mnid which 
enabled me to sustain sdch terrible and success- 
ive trials. That my liberty is now fully ensured 
'by Peter's death is a blessing to me, because 
the same caprice which dismissed might have 
recalled me. Surely my earthly father will not 
render the gift of my heavenly Father of no 
-avail V 

Mary spoke with a rapidity new in her, and 
"With an agitation that was extremely affecting 
to her father, and Brukenthal relieved him by 
saying, " But, my dear, yofi must consider your 
own situation, should you be so unhappy as to 
lose your father? While his life is spared, it 
may be more agreeable to your own sense of 
duty, because it is evidently more for his happi- 
ness that ypu should be devoted to him exclu- 
sively ; but if he should be taken 1" 

" Have I not a beloved brother, who will pro- 
tect roe, and whom I will serve ? have I not a 
jrouDg sister, who was especially confided to me 
by my mother iu the hour of death 1 — ^that angel 
mother ! Am I not (despite my ignominious 
situation) a widowed empress, whom every true 
Husa is bound to honour 1 and will not the shad- 
ow of the Most High be about the creature who 
. seeks to do his wiU, even in her faithfbfaiess to 
4he memory of his servant T My devotcdness to 
him whom I (lave lost is not that of rebellion 
tmto God^s will, but of constancy under his disr 
pensation." 

The tears, the deep, yet broken tones of a 
^oice which, moved by the heart, had power to 
reach the heart, rendered both her hearers for 
the present incapable of reply, yet they alike 
gnevoQsIy lamented the persuasion she had 
adopted. In the handi»oi)ae, open-hearted Alex- 
•ovitch they beheld a generous and devoted 
lover, who could not fail to be ibndly attached 
to a wife so intelligent and endearing ; and, in 
the wealth and power of his family, she would 
oot only obtain that means of helping others 
which was her heart's dearest wish, but that of 
removing to some more genial climate, and es- 
tablishing those she loved in curcumstances far 
more consonant to that of their birth than could 
be hoped for under any other circumstances. 
How could they fail to contrast her usefulness 
Aud happiness, not less than the riches and 
fiovereignty she renounced, with the prospect of 
wearing out her days in the miserable hovel 
where she now dwelt, neither solaced by socie* 
ty, nor capable of imparting joy 1 for they now 
eaw oniy the miseries and isolation of their ban- 
ished state, and forgot the ameliorating circum- 
stances of which they were wont to boast as 
comforts for which they were truly grateful. 

Menzikofi* was not unmindful that his daugh- 
ter was in possession of a dower which entitled 
her to high consideration, and could, in the 
hands of the Boyar, undoubtedly be converted 
into money, while to them it was utterly use- 
less, and, indeed, a subject of anxiety^ as, if 
either seen or suspected to be in their posses- 
sion, it would be too great a temptation for some 
of their neighbours to resist. Their unavailing 
and painful conversation at length wound up 
with a declaration from the prince " that, in case 
«f a direct ofier being made from the young 



Bovar, and a direct reiUaal gNoo, both htei^itlf 
and family would henceforth become their ene- 
mies, and thehr power to annoy* them was such 
that he trembled to think of it." 

** Oh, no !" exclaimed Maty, warmly ; " Alex- 
ovitch is of far too noble a nature to injure her 
he cannot win. He will be my fViend, should I 
need one, for his heart is excellent. He is un- 
polished and uninformed, little calculated to be 
my guide and companion, even if I had known 
no one to whom (as such) I must have involun- 
tarily compared him, but yet I can honour the 
sincerity and goodness of his nature.*' 

These words induced Menzikoff to hope that 
in time his daughter might be induced to listen 
to one for whom he had a strong predilection ; 
and as she had left them, ahd, taking Catherine 
by the hand, gone out to visit the lambs and m- 
spect the com, he mentioned the idea to Bm- 
kenthal, saying '* that he mtended to encourage 
the young man to persevere in his stiit, though 
he would, on no account, insist on his daughter's 
compliance." 

" You- are wrong, my fHend, depend upon ft ; 
for, although Mary, notwithstanding her remon- 
strances this morning, will eventually submit 
to your wishes, it wifl be as v<nir victim, not 
with the feelings fu merits. I have rarely seen 
the love of women under twenty very stable in 
fts nature ; but, since that of our sweet young 
empress has not only survived the temptations 
of a throne and the humiliations of a cottage — 
has survived her banishment and her lover's 
death, I must consider it of so permanent and 
sacred a character that I dare not disturb it. 
The matter had better be settled at once, and 
even by speaking of her as being not only at- 
tached, but engaged, for thus she holds herself 
At present his love is a wandering flame, capa- 
ble of changhig its object, but farther intimacy 
would render her to him what the memoty of 
Theodore is to her, a tie which after-life never 
can sever, and yet one which bare union never 
can satisfy, for the heart deaian^ the heart. 
The young man cannot marit your dai]^fater (I 
have not seen one who could), but certainty his 
candour and his courage in preferring an exile's 
daughter call upon us to guard him so Ihr As 
possible from the evil consei|uenoes of his un- 
fortunate passion. 

" Besides, surely there are hopes of your re- 
call now Peter is dead, and yrm would infinite- 
ly prefer seeing your children in their own coun- 
try than here, however humble their station, 
since the means of life are ^^ith you, and the 
fear of God has happily subdued that feai^ of 
man, which is at once the most common and 
contemptible weakness of man's heart. What 
think yout Though it is nine months since 
Peter's death, so many things, after one so 
helpless ceased to hold the place he could not 
fill, would necessarily arise, that it is very pos- 
sible you mfght not be thought of, nor your tal- 
ents wanted, but yet the time may have arrived 
ere now when you are recalled." 

"If," said Menzikoff, " the true heir is on the 
throne, the' Bolgourouki are more triumphant 
than ever, and I ought to hope — ^! trust I do 
hope — ^such is the fact. For myself, it is fer 
better that I should remain proscribed, and die 
forgotten, seeing that all who love me are around 
me. Who can say that, recalled to a court, afed 
distinguished by a sovereign, excited to revenge 
from being gifted with power, and awakened to 
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pnti» by the posseoaioii of wealth, I might not 
Ibrget the diastisements of my heavenly Fa- 
ther, and become again the vain, ambitious, 
overbearing, worldly-minded being I have been? 
If even my bodily weiUcness forbade me enga- 
ging in the toilB of war or the intrigues of poli- 
ties, should I not, in my pride of my son and the 
noK of my daughter, seek to regain for them a 
his^ position in society, and nourish my own 
innate sin through the medium of objects so 
justly dear to me, and worthy the distinctions I 
nimed atl Truly does the blessed book say, 
* the heart is deceitful above all things,^ and 
truly do I think my own peculiarly liable to the 
we^mess of self-deception, and the sinfulness 
of falling back. Being not bom to splendour, 
I was dazzled by it to the positive blinding of 
my understanding, and every accession of great- 
ness which was bestowed upon me awoke new 
consciousness of personal merit; and, as I 
stood on hi£^, looking round on the eminence 
I occupied, like Nebuchadnezzar of old, my 
proud heart said, 'Is not this great Babylon 
which I have builded for myself V No wonder 
that, like him, I was driven forth from mankind ! " 

^ But even he, my dear friend, was brought 
back when the days of his madness had ceased.'* 

** True ; and, like his, my madness ceased in 
solitude. Heavy and cutting have been the 
blows by which the evil spirit was crushed 
within me, therefore I would not that they 
should have fallen in vain. Otherwise I should 
be thanldul to see again my own country (for, 
/With all my faults, I loved and laboured for 
Russia), and to a certain degree live with man- 
kind, and for them, though in an humble state 
of life. I do not renounce the world, dear Bru- 
kenthal ; how should I while you are vnth me, 
the truest friend, the best pastor ever man was 
blessed with! I only fear for myself^ an^ shrink 
from temptation: nevertheless. His will, not 
mine, be done.'' 

During the time this conversation (or, rather, 
various conversations) had been takbg place, 
Alexander had been visiting the village, and 
joining various parties who were gbing to the 
Boyar's, and he learned from them that, .con- 
trary to the regular order of succession, the 
Princess Anne, in consequence of some popular 
or political movement, had been placed on the 
throne, and appeared exceedingly beloved by 
the people. Having always understood that the 
immediate heir was inimical to his father, hear- 
ing of the emperor's death had in no way affect- 
ad him ; but this news was altogether delight- 
ful, for Anne had always been fond of his moth- 
er, and 'espectaUyattadbed to his sister, and was 
(so far as he could recollect her) amiable, sen- 
sible, and every way the reverse of Peter. 
" Surely tike could not acquiesce in their ban- 
ishment 1 No ; release must even now be on 
the, foad : soon he should be free as the many 
whom he had envied yesterday for their posses- 
sion of liberty and a country — all other things 
he felt capable of acquiring for himself" 

Had Alexander heard his sister refuse his 
friend Alexovitch in the morning, anger and 
grief wpuld undoubtedly have filled his heart, 
and the very excess of his love for her induced 
him to reproach her ; but the dear hope of see- 
ing her restored to her country, her rank, and 
her friends, absorbed every other feeling ; and 
so fully had he persuaded himself such must be 
the case, that, on his return, he prophesied a re- 



call as positively as if he were promiilgatiBg a 
royal mandate. His enthusiasm carried his 
hearers along with him, and even the two grave 
men of the world, accustomed to weigh and con- 
sider, allowed themselves to believe that which 
he foretold, and anticipate his visions for the 
future ; nor, even in points where they felt his 
reasoning was fallacious, could they bear to ex- 
pose it, for in the illusion there was a pleasure 
which cheated him into happy forgetfulneas of 
past sufferings and present difficulties. 

Well did the dear youth merit idl the indul- 
gence parental tenderness could bestow, or hi» 
own imagination suggest ; for, on the following 
morning, the last day of the feast at the Boyar's, 
and to which his father had consented he should 
go, he resolutely set out with the dawn to search, 
far and wide, for cranberries, the only fruit of 
this steril region, and the only substance which 
assuaged his father's cough. , This was love in- 
deed, and can only be estimated justly by the 
lonely inhabitant of a solitary region, imbued 
with that love of society, that keen relish of 
pleasure, and that consciousness of meriting it 
which is naturalto every human being at eigh- 
teen. It was also unprompted, for Mary had 
not known that her father's complaint had now 
returned, in consequence, most probably, of his 
ride at midnight ; and, on rising, she concluded 
that her brother was willing to make the most 
of a day so delightful and so little likely to re- 
turn, for the air was even now turbid, and the 
beauty of summer evanishing every hour. 

When he returned, clothed in his humblest 
apparel,, hungry and fatigued, yet smiling under 
a large bag, gathered in the course of many a 
weary mile (for their own immediate neighbcmr- 
hood furnished none), the countenance of Maiy 
shone with a pleasure and confidence not exhib- 
ited since the conversation with her father we 
have recorded. "Is he not a glorious boyi" 
she exclaimed to Brukenthal; '*how ooold I 
forsake him foV my husband V 

^* My kind, n^ noble son ! what a present is 
this ! what a sacrifice it includes ! It grieves 
me to think you should have gone to-day." 

" There was no time to lose, and few berries 
remained to gather, for the Boyar's people have 
scoured the country. Mary Will give me food, 
and then prepare your conserve, and if vou have 
a better night, all will be well, dear father; for, 
depend upon it, I shall sleep too sound for dreams 
to disturb me — even dreams of barbs and jer- 
reeds, music and fair maidens." 

Soon was the young man in the happy condi- 
tion of which he spoke, but his father sat long 
meditating upon him, while Mary busied hersetf 
in preparing the sedative medicine her brother 
had procured. Brukenthal took the opportunity 
of impressing on the mind of Menzikoff the be- 
lief that their mutual attachment would conduce 
more to their happiness than that union he had 
contemplated with so much complacence ; and, 
as the subject necessarily led them to a retro- 
spective view of her heart's early engagement, 
be not only drew from Menzikoflfa particular ac- 
count of what was deemed 4he death of Theo- 
dore Dolgourouki, but wrote it carefofly down, 
with due dates, and a close description of the 
men who had so unfortunately engaged in the 
transaction, and caused Menzikoff* to sign the 
paper. Ever since he received the sad story 
from the repentant father, as they walked alone 
together, he had determined on doing this, with 
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a foU intention of laying the doqunent before 
the proper authorities on his return, proTided he 
could secure friends in authority to interfere in 
behalf of the hasty but well-intentioned men 
who might be arraigned as assassins. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

It is common for the winter to set in sudden- 
ly as well as early in Siberia^ and certain indi- 
cations led them daily to expect a change. Men- 
»koff often felt that it was his duty to urffe the 
departure of his friend, since he believed that 
the clothing he had purchased was intended as 
much for hia journey as his stay, seeing that 
from two to three months of it must inevitably 
be in the winter. MThen, at lengthy he attained 
coarage tp speak on the sul^ect, to his great re- 
lief, Brukenthal professed an intention of stay- 
ing ever Christmas, hoping that he then should, 
after passing Nishnei Novogorod, obtain occa- 
sional relief from sleighs when the snow had be- 
come thoroughly hardened. 

Every day soon became one of toil to the young 
peo|de, their beloved guest, and the faithful Pe- 
ter, as they were called upon to stock their ice- 
cellar with provisions for the winter : again the 
snow hurtled in the ale and again vast flocks of 
turds traversed the arctic circle, numbers of 
which escaped the miseries of a lingering death 
from the fowling-piece of Alexander. Broken- 
thai api^ied himself to the repairs of the cottage 
in every crevice where the cold winds might 
enter and increase the suflTeringsof the invalid; 
nor was he less anxious, by employing his mind 
and keeping alive his faith and hope, to preserve 
him in the exercise of his energies and aifections 
as a father and friend, or prepare his soul as an 
acceptable offering to the God who gave it. 

Thus, while Mary was in her dairy duties or 
her cooking avocations, he was employed in 
teaching Catherine to read, or contriving mate- 
rials with which she could hereafter write, or in 
penning short aphorisms on subjects of religion 
or practical morality for his poor neighbours, to 
whom they might be read in the little chapel 
long after its present instructors had ceased 
from aoiong them ; and, when he had once be- 
gun to exercise his mind in this occupation, he 
found interest and amusement in essays on gov- 
ernment and plans of legislation, which he por- 
soe<t for the benefit of his son. He had seen 
much' and observed dOeely diflferent men in dif- 
ferent coantries, existing under various govern- 
ments, which, in some cases, controlled them to 
a happy end, and at once protected and improved 
them ; while, in others, all that was great in 
human nature was debased and enslaved, yet 
by a pressure little felt and sddom resisted. To 
sift the wheat from the bran, to show where the 
strong leanings of national individuality should 
be permitted, to point out the political soil in 
which they wotdd flourish most, was a task for 
which his past life had well educated him, and 
which his religious views alike prompted him to 
engage in, for the love of God leads to the love 
of his creatures, and the legislator is closely nni- 
ied to the theologian ; but, alas ! he bad little 
power to pursue such designs. Very scanty 
had been the stock of paper brought by the trav- 
elling pedlers, and the dealers in the village 
numbered no such material among their wants. 



Besides, the winter had set in with a terrible 
storm, such as, even in that region of horrora» 
was not remembered by the oldest inhabitant ; 
and so severely did Brukenthal experience its 
efl^ects in the first onset, that for several weeks 
he appeared the worst invalid of the two. It 
will be readily conceived how much this affect- 
ed Menzikoff, who mourned over him as a mar- 
tyr to hi^ love for him, and a victim to that 
cruel decree which had rendered him, virtually, 
the destroyer of all who loved him. 

Nor was sorrow for the afflictions of the good 
pastor confined to the house of his friend, for 
such was the love and veneration inspired by 
his instructions, his philanthropy^ and that pro- 
found sense of approbation and honour an act 
of true heroism like his awakens, even in the 
most rustip minds, that sorrow prevailed in 
every dwelling, and prayers were offered up 
frt>m every heart in his behalf; and, so long as 
it was possible, inquiries were made as to his 
progress, and offers of all possible (though un- 
availing) service were added; but even this 
degree of intercourse with mankind was soon 
over: the last woman who ventured was so 
nearly lost, that the man who followed was for- 
bidden to come again, and commissioned tp 
threaten all his neighbours against attempting 
it, on pain of the minister's displeasure. This 
was rendered necessary, because the rescue of 
the poor woman was attributed, by all around, 
to the sacredness of her errand ; and nothing 
could be more probable than that others would 
tempt their own destruction in the hope of a 
miraculous interposition, so closely does super- 
stition ally itself with the highest motives and 
best actions of the ignorant and well-disposed. 

Brukenthal*s attack was that of rheumatic 
fever, in which incessant bodily pain was so 
constaiit as to suspend, fn a great measure, the 
mental faculties, or, at least, call for the exer- 
tion of their extremest powers, merely to endure 
its inflictions in silence. We all know that 

^ Sif hs and tout, 1^ nature, gam on pain ;" 

and, when they are uttered in consequence of 
bodily agony, let no one presume to suppose 
that the sufferer is deficient either in the resig- 
nation which is a Christian's duty, or the forti- 
tude which becomes him as a man. It is much 
more possible to endure well a dreadful opera- 
tion than an abiding torture.; and, should the 
best- regulated mind, the most sanctified Chris- 
tian, succumb under it, let not his lellow- worm 
arraign him. " Who art thou, O man, that 
judgest another 1 To his own master Ee stand- 
eth or falleth." 

Brukenthal endured his affliction well, as 
might be expected; but its severity was so 
written on his countenance, that every one who 
beheld him suffered the painfoUest emotions 
compassion could inflict, together with the con- 
stant fear that they might be seized by the same 
cruel disorder, or behold Mary seized,y which 
would have been to each nedrly an equal trou- 
ble, for she seemed to all the one source of 
comfort, .the animating mind, the ministering 
hand that sustained them. While Alexander, 
had been actively engaged in benelicial pursuits, 
his spirits were good ; but now, closely confined 
to the dwelling, rendered crowded and dirty by 
the number of animals they were obliged to ad- 
mit, with the sights and sounds of sickness 
constantly before his eyes, in the persons of 
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thoee he loTed and hoBOured with sach tender 
and venerating afibction, he became completely 
orercome by fear and aorrow. Mary had been 
aware that, ever since the day he had spent at 
the Boyar's, he had pined for the society by 
which he was then surrounded, and how much 
he had deplored his present situation, as one 
which precluded him fromc worthily pursuing 
the best ends of existence, and repelled the best 
ener^es of mind. She had then feared he would 
sink into a gloomy despondency, which might 
at once ruin his promising faculties, injure his 
temper, and destroy his health; and without 
him how could she sustain her languishing 
father 1 how rear that fair flower in the wilder- 
ness which now, in its artless beautjr and in- 
fimtine gayety, wiled away many a thought of 
sorrow and many an hour of weariness 1 

The evil she had dreaded for him seemed 
now to have arrived ; the praise of his &ther» 
whieh ever nerved him to exertion, and reward- 
ed him for it, had ceased to cheer him ; for his 
whole attention was given to his friend, by 
whose couch he might be said to grow, yet 
wither. Brukenthal's voice was also silent, 
save for half-suppressed groanings; and how 
often had that voice, by many an anecdote of 
magnanimity, courage, and endurance, cheered 
him in his thorny path, and led his thoughts to 
heaven as the sure resting-place ! How often, 
when the labours of the day were over, had the 
books he brought and the conversation he in- 
duced kept his mind from preying on itself,, and 
given to his affections their happiest exercise ! 
All this seemed fled, now the wise, kind friend 
was doomed to suflTering it was misery to wit- 
ness, and to helplessness none of the family 
save Peter had strength to reUeve. 

Perhaps, however, this humble follower had 
one quality still more efficient than hit power of 
lifting the invalid, though no one accepted its 
benefit save Mary. Peter was knowing in the 
direction of the wind, the course and the con- 
tinuance of storms, and by no means a stranger 
to the disease under which jthe good mmister 
suffered, for which, he said, he could have pre- 
' scribed many cures had his reverence been a 
common man. As Peter's first prescription 
was a charm, it was rejected with a rebuke by 
his master ; but, as time passed, and no relief 
was obtained from the directions of Brukenthal 
himself (who, like most Lutheran ministers, 
bad studied medicine for the benefit of his fiock), 
Mary now listened patiently to the poor serf's 
predictions and nostrums, ;and» culling the 
wheat carefully from thie chaff*, which was 
abundant, saw the possibility of good being ob- 
tained, at least in some de^ee, from his pre- 
scriptions. Though the patient smiled, despite 
of his pain, at the various medicaments she 
offered, and her father expressed surprise at her 
folly, yet, when she said it would at least be 
good for herself that they should be tried, there 
was no resisting the appeal, and Brukenthal 
naade over his frame to the will of Peter and 
his empress, wishing it had heen better worth 
their trouble. 

A bath, heated beyond all former heatings 
(and for which the cottage offered that conve- 
nience* esteemed beyond all others to a Rus- 
sian), was the commencement of Peter's opera- 
tions ; and, once in possession of his subject, 
he took care to exhibit all his nostrums, knead- 
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ings, mbbinga, rolliogs, and nwpiaga upon him 
to the extent of his power, and returned him ta 
a bed trebly iieated, in a state of such perfect, 
exhaustion that Mary trembled for the result. 
It so happened that a considerable rednetion of 
the cutting cold took place ; the snow fell heav- 
ily, but ^mly, daring the whole night, and 
every one of the flunily was sensible of a change 
for the better, espectaily the master of the 
house ; therefore, when at length poor Bmken- 
thaU in a voice feeble as infancy, ooee more 
spoke, demanding refreshment, all crowded 
around him, declaring they had no longer any 
fears for him ; the weather was <^ianged ; in » 
short time he would be well again^ 

The patient ate as he had never done be^re, 
and, to his own astonishment, sat upi, and held 
in his hands the ibod and the cup they gavl^ himr 
for his memory did not appear cognizant of what 
had pasaed beyond that of having dmnk aome 
bitter infusion. Mary claimed his approval of 
Peter and herself, and he thanked them both ; 
but rest and sleep were necessary before he 
could be sensible of the extent to which he was- 
helped, and several days elapsed before h& 
could join them in worship, or be seated at 
their board. When, however, this happy event 
took place— when Peter had received due praise 
and thanks, and been alluded to in the pastor'e 
prayer as the instrument J>y which mercy had 
been granted, their humKe follower was not 
only the happiest, but one of the greatest of men 
in his own estimation. Alexander said Peter 
had received a diploma which would hereafter 
extend the fimie he had earned, the circuit of 
many European kingdoms. In the recovery of 
one patient, the anxious youth foresaw that of 
the other; and his spirits, once aroused from 
the dejection into which they had sunk, he now 
became the helper and enfivener of all; re- 
proached himself for a pusiUanin&ity which had 
laid all the burden of their late trial on her whose 
patient activity had never failed any of thenir 
and who woidd have been justified in rousing 
him to his duty by bitter words and soomfui 
looks, since she could not iail to see he was as- 
much the object of blame as pity. 

*' I am not much of a scold," said the young 
empress, " but there were times when I felt a 
little anf[ry with you, undoubtedly, dear Alex* 
ander ; if I had spoken at all, I should have^ 
said too much» and given myself cause for re- 
pentance, and truly there was no need for that ; 
one drop more, and the cup would have over- 
flowed-^4he heart so chaii^ must have hto- 
ken." 

" Dear, dear sister, how wise and good you 
always are 1 Why were yqu not inde^ «i em- 
press 1 Why are you not on the throne at thia 
moment, dealing happiness to millions 1" 

'' Because I am wanted at home, where I am 
sure of doing a little good, whereas there I 
might have dope great harm. There are always 
a few women in the world well cak$ulated lor 
such a state, and I sincerely trust our beloved 
country will enjoy the benefits they are capable 
of conferring; but, depend upon it, I could not 
have been one. My extreme anxiety to do right 
would have amounted to misery, and in that 
state I should have lost my temper, injured my 
judgment, and have gone from the extreme of 
humanity (to which my original nature prompt- 
ed me) to deeds of viidence and injustice, which 
I shudder to think oL Oh ! my brother, if thero 
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iNT^re no other aUernntlTe, welcome Siberia 
rather tl)^n a life of tyraooy and a death of re- 
morse." 

'' And to that unquestionably I doomed you, 
my child," said Menzikoff; ''but little did I 
reck of your suQTerings or your errors, so I might 
govern in your place, God has been merciful 
to us both ; he has given to me a child I could 
not deserve, and denied you the crown you did 
not desire^ and which unquestionably would have 
been lined with thorns to one so humble and 
conscientious as you." 

**Yet surely, father, such a disposition is 
more calculated for rendering a people civilized 
and happy thaa any other, and if a person does 
her>best to perform an arduous duty, I cannot 
see room for self-reproach. We must have a 
head for our overgrown empire, and — " 

** It requires many heads," interrupted Bru- 
kenthal, ** which may be usefully represented 
by one, but that one should be limited by the 
laws — laws the protectors of all, and to which 
aU might apply. Absolute monarchy is a great- 
er power than human hands can manage ; even 
limited monarchy generally finds a good man as 
much to do as is consistent with his happiness 
and his virtue. Mary has seen enough to ren- 
der her a judge of her own capabilities for such a 
state ; and, as I really believe it to be incom- 
patible with her happiness, I am glad she lost 
it; but there is a situation in life which has 
much power of benefiting others, and ensu- 
ring happiness to the possessor also — a noble- 
man's wife, residing on her lord's estates, sur- 
rounded by his people, encouraged by an en- 
lightened and generous husbami to increase 
their happiness, improve their situation, educate 
th^ir children} become the fountain which sup- 
plies—" 

'* My friend, my friend ! spare me, spare my 
father 1 such pictures cannot be thought on 
7t(fw,V cried Maiy, as she sunk pale and nearly 
fainting intp her seat, and covered her face with 
her hands. The heart of BrukenUial was wrung 
with pity. 



CHAPTEJl XXXII. 

Thb first severe snowstorm havmg subsided, 
that which fell afterward, and soon became fro- 
zen, enabled the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
iog vUlage to go forth as pioneers, and dig 
thrpugh the vast snowdrifts a, road to the dwell- 
ing whose inhabitants they loved so well, and 
for whom they had reason to fear so much. 
Those only whp have been dwellers in the wil- 
derness, and have felt that " a great gulf" was 
placed between them and their feUow-creatures, 
which neither party could pass, can imagine 
how pleasurable were the sensations of each 
member of our family whea the masked faces 
of two rough peasants first entered the cottage, 
and, with kind solicitude, inquired " if the pas- 
tor lived, if the family^ were well V* and eagerly 
<^Eering dried fruits, brought from Astrachan, 
the produce of Turkey, and tea brought, from 
Ghioa by the Tatar tribes who traverse regions 
beyond the Volga. 

When their sheepskin booshes and bonnets 
were removed, they saw with joy the most lively 
and sincere the recovery of the minister, though 
he was much reduced ; but, in their eyes, which 



were more ^thfol judges than those aimmd 
him, Menzikoff was more altered for iJie worse. 
Having succeeded in opening a path to the cot- 
tage, they now proposed, with Peter's assist^ 
ance, to clear a way to the chapel ; but, even 
after this was effected* it was agreed on all 
hands that it would be unsafe for the convales- 
cent to venture thither ; and as the weather ad- 
mitted removing their animals to the neighbour* 
ing barn, this was done to the relief and com* 
fort of the family ; and it was settled that, oi» 
the following Sabbath, the neighbours should as 
^emble in the cottage. So completdy had the 
late formidable storm separated the scanty and 
scattered inhabitants of this deplorable conn- 
tiy, that fears were entertained for the safety of 
all around them, and nothing coukl, as yet, be; 
known of the state of the Bovar's family or peo^ 
pie, since the ridge of rock which in some meas* 
ure protected them was utterly impassable. 

" That it most be," exclaimed Alexander, " or 
my friend Alexovitch would have been here be* 
fore this ; he told me when the people were aU 
gone he should come hither every day." 

Mary heard this with pain, and a sigh escaped, 
her, but she did not speak. 

It was a day memorable to all when the vU* 
lagers once more assembled for the purpose of 
public worship, since all met under the impres- 
sion that they had been in imminent danger—* 
that the "destroyijQg angel" had passed over 
them, and shaken the very springs of life. There 
was fervency of petition in their prayers and 
gratitude in their praises meet for a flock so cut 
ofiT from the great mart of humanity, and cast on 
the immediate care of Him " who willeth not 
that any should perish ;" and when Brukenthal, 
commenting on their late danger, read from the 
New Testament, *^ Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows, yet not one of them faileth to> 
the ground but your heavenly Father knoweth," 
every heart was moved with devout thankful* 
nese and holy joy. When the service was past,, 
these visitants were alike struck by the attenu- 
ated form of Menzikoff and the weakness of hi» 
voice. They remarked, also, the increased pla* 
cidity of his fine countenance, the cheerfulness 
with which he welcomed them and receive^ 
their congratulations on his friend's amendment* 
His anxiety for their improvement, his own 
warn^th in devotion, his humility and sincerity*, 
the happy tranquility with which they saw ha 
was approaching the grave, at a time when life 
is generally most stable and frequently most 
dear, made an impression on them of the most 
abidipg character, as confirmatory of all tiiiey 
had been taught 1^ their pastpr. Many a bless* 
ing was onngled with their adieus — many a tear 
froze on the rough che^ of these sons of the 
desert, as they retrod the snow to their humble 
dwellings, at once comforted and affected hy 
their observance of the sacred day.. 

The time had tiow arrived when Maiy's ex* 
tremest care failed to tempt the languid appe* 
tite of her father; neverthele^ her efiTorts 
were ever rewarded with smiles and blessings ; 
and when Alexander brought the warm goat's 
milk, which he mixed wiUi the tea his neigh* 
hours so Of^rtunely brought, the same pater- 
nsd benedictions were poured on his head as 
that of the little Catherine, who had learned to 
watch his every look, obey the motion of his 
eye, and endeavour to amuse his weariness, or 
be silent as his meditations required. Tha 
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hand of disease nofw fell on him luhUy, thoagh 
sorely; and often did he, with due thankful- 
ness, adyert to his own slight sufferings com- 
pared with those of his friend in the late attack, 
or the accumulated troubles of travel and dis- 
ease which had destroyed the delicate frame of 
that beloved wife on whom be was continually 
dilating as the best of her sex — one ** whom he 
had neglected and thwarted, yet never ceased 
to esteem and love, so far as love could influ- 
ence a bosom absorbed by ambition." So hap- 
py and tranqttil did he now frequently appear, 
that his children could not believe his illness 
continued to progress. Some miraculous inter- 
position is ever expected by the young, who 
slowly resign the hope which clings like life to 
the heart, and Mary would frequently demand, 
by anxious looks and whispered words, from 
Brukenthal the confirmation of her supposi- 
tions. The slowly-shaken head, the look of 
pity glanced on both, forbade her to increase 
tier sufferings by adding disappointment to sor- 
row. 

The first day on which it was possible to 
overcome the impediinents which divided them, 
a messenger of extraordinary strength and res- 
olution arrived at the cottage from the Boyar. 
He was the bearer of a letter to Menzikoff, in 
which the passion of Alexovitch was declared, 
and the hand of his daughter entreated in the 
most- respectful manner by the father, who ex- 
pressed, in the warmest terms, his sense of her 
merits, and trusted that, in case of his own re- 
call, which he hoped might soon take place (see- 
ing that the empress was said to be just and 
humane), the princess would find in himself and 
his wife parents as kind and considerate as her 
own could possibly have been. 

Mary was engaged with Peter in nursing a 
«ick calf when this letter arrived, for which the 
friends were glad ; for, although her father de- 
spaired entirely of the recall he desired on her 
account, and still felt the value of the Boyar's 
protection to all his family, he acquiesced in the 
opinion of Brukenthal, and determined to spare 
his daughter the pain of disputing his wishes, 
or the consequences of conceding to them. He 
was not only resigned to God's will as regard- 
ed himself, but he felt capable of trusting to his 
providence the future disposal of his family, 
seeing^ clearly how fallacious his own views had 
been, and believing, in the depth of his humili- 
ty, that the child playing at his feet was nearly 
as wise and prescient as himself. 

In the letter which he addressed to the Boyar, 
he declined the honour of an alliance in his 
daughter's name, and accounted for an act so 
imprecedented in a young female by informing 
him that she was the empress whose death had 
been falsel}^ reported, and that, after solemnly 
tendering to her allegiance as a subject, he 
could not compel her to obedience as a daugh- 
ter, more especially as he had long known that 
she had abjured ^U thoughts of marriage, and, 
if recalled, woold probably adopt religious se- 
clusion. He concluded by referring to his own 
weakness, and entreating the continued kind- 
ness of the Boyar to a family that must soon 
be orphans, and well merited his regard, not- 
withstanding the impossibility of a nearer con- 
nexion. 

Mary saw this messenger depart with the let- 
ter, and could not fail to conclude she was her- 
adf the object of the Boyar^s mission ; but, as 



her father was silent on the subject, Ae did net 
doubt that be had compUed with her request, 
yet done so with difficulty, for he was evidently 
much worse than he had yet been. Acute were 
the pangs this observation infhcted, for at this 
moment any sacrifice seemed too little ^ but 
Brukenthal, who read her eveiy feeling, imputed 
the evident sinking of the patient to personal 
fatigue, saying, ** they had both had great trouble 
in finding a little paper, and that the wind was 
become some degrees colder, as all were sensi- 
ble ;'* and she ventured to comfort herself with 
the belief that the change eould not jusUy be im- 
puted to a daughter so devoted to her father, 
and so devoid of all o^her comfort. 

But the following day, to her |reat surprise 
and dismay, both the Boyar and his son made 
their appearance about midday at the cottage, 
although their appearance indicated the difficul- 
ties and even danger of their journey. For the 
first time, Menzikoff had on that day dechnoi 
rising from his bed ; and although, from his let- 
ter, the friendly visitants had expected finding 
him very ill, this situatibn struck and affected 
them exceedingly. The circumstance of seeing 
Mary for the first time arrayed in the dress of 
the country, and engaged in performing menial 
ofilces, indicted on Alexovitch a more distress- 
ing emotion still, beautiful as she appeared even 
thus disfigured, and he held her in higher es- 
teem for the patient sweetness with which she 
bore her sad destiny, and thus lightosed her fa- 
ther's burden. 

The Boyar, led by Brukenthal, proceeded to 
visit the prince ; and Mary, having disposed of 
her culinary preparations, sat down with her 
eyes cast towards the door, and the observa- 
tion on her lips " that Alexander would soon 
be there." 

** I do not wish for yoor brother just now, 
much as I love him. You have refused me, 
dear lady, and I did not mean to do more on this 
occasion than prove my good-will and deep in- 
terest in your faUier ; but now that I find b^n 
much worse than my fears had depicted — that I 
see you on the eve of becoming an orphan, sur- 
rounded by so jnany heart-breaking circnmstali- 
ces, how can I forbear to avow my love, to of- 
fer yo^ the comforts of a home— below (far be- 
low) your merits and your rank, 'tis true, but 
oh ! how dififbrent to this, and how much better 
than that of courts, for it will be permanent t 
We can ofifer you all things except climate, and 
yet our ^ituatioi^ is wonderfully better than this ; 
and I swear to you that, should your health re- 
quire it, I will wander with you over the wide 
world to find that where you could repose in 
safety ; this promise my father will confirm to 
yours. Do not refuse me, dearest Maty ; my 
mother will love you as she loves me ; we will 
devote our lives to soothe your sorrows, and re- 
call happiness to your bosimi." 

Mary only answered by a grateful but melan- 
choly smile ; and the young lover, with all the 
impassioned ardour natural to one agitated alike 
by love and pity, fervently continued : 

<* Think not for a mofiaent I would divide yon 
from your fother ! no, he is scarcely less the 
object of my love and veneration than your 
own ; and I am well aware that the last sands 
of lifb must run out cheered and consoled by 
you. Doubt not I can wait for yon as the pa- 
triarch of old waited for his bride, were it need- 
ful ; and yoa well know our ample mansion bath 
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«oom for all ; Alexander will be the brother of 
Alexoriteh, who has long desired a partner in 
liis sports. Catherine will be the conapanion of 
Iwonowna and Anna ; you will be the idolized 
<}f all—the empress we hokionr, the darling we 
love ; say but one word, pne little word, to en> 
courage my hope, and I will say not another till 
^e gw)d father Brukenthal again permits me." 

Mary was exceedingly affiected by this honest 
effusion of a heart whose sincerity she could 
xiot doubt, and whose powers to benefit herself 
<and all she loTed were as ample as his profes- 
sions, since the Boyar lived but in his son. 
!Nor could she suppose that any possible injury 
•could arise to him from his kindness to an ex- 
iled family from the inresent empress, who might 
be forgetful, but would never be malignant. 
3ut one thought of the murdered Theodore put 
<fae leanings of the moment to flight ; she eould 
«ipt by any self-sacrifice restore ^alth, life, and 
enjoyment to her father — her brother. Neither 
'would demand it, nor had the right. Who 
«hould say that, after the lapse of many years, 
'<hey might not be recalled? or that another 
iirinter, so severe as this, might not lay Jber also 
a Yictim beside the mother and sister she had 
<so tenderly loved ; and enable her, in unsullied 
|»ttrity, to meet the approving spirit of her be? 
ioved Theodore 1 She reined in a cahn voice, 
^as her mind rose above the sorrows and troubles 
^vhich had bewildered her : 

** Kind, generous Alexovitch, I have not words 
with which to thank you, either on my own ac- 
^unt or that of the dear family to whom I well 
)cnow your protection would be a blessing. I 
desire no higher state than that truly noble one 
70U ofiTer me, but in truth I cannot accept it, for 
I have not even a heart to ofl!er in return. You 
have a rival whom your love and goodness, 
however great, cannot displace ; and though I 
OHist never see him more on earth, yet the fixed 
purpose of my heart is that of holding him as 
my affianced lord. Try, then, to conquer this 
Unfortunate predilection, which cannot have ta- 
ken in your mind any deep roofr— 6e(^k out in 
jour dear mother^s oountiy some fair and gen- 
fle girl who will adopt your faith, win the love 
•of your piarents* and be dear to me as a sister, 
for. r shall henceforth hold you as a friend and 
trother." 

Tlie deep mdancholy and subduing tender- 
ness with whidi these words were uttered as- 
sured the ydang Boyar that for his suit there 
was no hope, save that which would have been 
neither flattering to his self-love, nor desirable 
to one so generous and magnanimous. Little 
as he knew of the world or of the human heart, 
«nd Suddenly chilled as his feelings were, he yet 
eeased not to pity and sympathize with one so 
painfully situated, and saw that it was his duty 
to be silent. Gently taking her hand, whieh he 
respectfully iaised to his lips, and looking on 
lier with eyes filled with tears, he followed his 
Other's steps to gaze for the last time on the 
most remarkable man he had ever known, or 
«oii]d expect to see, in his native countiy. 

When the good Bqyar and bis son had d^ 
fMTted, MenzikoflT desired that no other person 
might be admitted to his chamber. He yet ex- 
pressed himself extremely gratified by the inter- 
view^ which had taken place with his friends, 
and spoke particularly in high terms of Alexo- 
vitch, saying, **that whatever might be the 
eventual result of his attachment to his daugh- 



ter, the belief that he wa^. of a constant nature^ 
and likely to find no rival to her attractions in 
the country, was a comfort to his heart : his 
sincere desire was to leave all care of his chil- 
dren in the hands of his heavenly Father ; and 
he received this circumstance of Alexovitch*8 
devotedness to Mary and her family as a gift 
from above, granted in answer to his long-con- 
tinued prayers." 

Had his beloved child been present when he 
was thus speaking of his solicitude on her ac- 
count, and his reference to many an hour of ter- 
rible anxiety, only conquered of late by the mix- 
ed exercise of this earthly hope with heavenly 
faith, she would, undoubtedly, in the melting 
sorrows -of her heart, have promised full and 
unlimited obedience and compliance with his 
wishes — she would have purchased an hour of 
gladdened life to him by the sacrifice of her 
own long-cherished wishes for future life. In 
doing this she would have undoubtedly done 
wrong, for the most unselfish and devoted have 
duties to themselves, and many a promise made 
on a deathbed has compromised the happiness 
and the virtue of the surviver; but woman 
rarely reasons justly when she feels acutely ; 
her nature is not only capable, but subject to 
self-abandonmeDt, in which a moment of agony 
forges chains that may bind her to an eternity 
of sufiTering. 

Happily for Mary, the personal conversation 
was held with Brukenthal« who rejoiced that 
she was not moved to say anything which could 
bind her to any future line of conduct, and who 
took care to represent to her father the necessi- 
ty of leaving her free to follow the dictates of 
her own excellent understanding, in a case 
where its decision was so important. He stiU 
nourished hopes of a recall, thinking nothing 
more probable thatk that the consequences of 
the late storm prevented the arrival of messen- 
gers : he was by no means so persuaded of the 
death of Tlfeodore Dolgourouki as Menzilcoff ap- 
peared to be, and bad adopted the belief that he 
had by some means become an inhabitant of 
that terrible prison on the banks of the Neva, to 
which the fisherman had professed an intention 
of conveying him. Who could say that a man 
like Ivan Dolgourouki had not rendered the ^ 
name of MenzikoflT subservient to the purpose ' 
of removing a cousin whose courage and con- 
duct in a single campaign had thrown his own 
management of the war with Persia completely 
into the shade 1 He had evidently been the ut- 
ter ruin of Menzikoflf; with whom he had per- 
sonally had no collision ; and, in persecuting to 
positive ruin one so blauneless and luveable as 
his innocent daughter, had shown a disposition 
of eraelty so positively demoniacal, that any pos- 
sible plan of evil might be attributed to him, 
and expected from his abilities and his wicked- 



i^oold this oonjeeture be right, it was yet 
little likely that a high-spirited young man, 
in the very prime of life, could have survived 
for so long a period that soul-subduing, heart- 
crushing toitnre inflicted by close imprison- 
ment — ^unquestionably the severest of ail pun- 
ishment in early life, and which would be ren- 
dered the worse to him by the knowledge of 
Mary*s marriage, and the belief that he was a 
victim to her fiither^s ambition. If he were in- 
deed dead, whatever might have been his ipis- 
fortunes, since she knew them not, 'twere pity 
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she refused Alexovitch ; yet so pure and hal- 
lowed was her devotion to Theodore's memory, 
80 wen had she performed her painful duties as 
dictated by her sainted mother, that it seemed 
a sin to him to ^wart her inclinations, and 
therefore he again pressed on his dying friend 
the necessity of leaving her to herself 

" I leave them all to him who wiH do better 
for them than either themselyes or their fkther, 
and I doubt not the issue. Hath he not said, 
* Leave thy fatherless children, and I will pro- 
vide for them.* Why then should I doubt, 
though forgotten now, they will be remembered 
hereafter t and though far fh>m the temptations 
of their father's unhappy elevation, they have 
now that freedom from both riches and poverty 
which ensures content and thankfulness." 

As Mary was not only the cook of the family, 
but dairy- woman, and the concocter of her fa- 
ther's medicines, she could not always watch by 
his bedside, as Brukenthal did, to her great re- 
lief; but eyery moment, when she obtained a 
temporary release, she hastened thither, and 
by her presence evidently communicated to the 
drooping invalid the only earthly pleasure he 
could receive. Generally spealong^ his mind 
was clear and, collected, and his reminiitonces 
of the past, his hopes for the future, and his 
reasonings on the present, betokened the most 
perfect understanding; but, after he awoke from 
the short and imperfect slumbers he now but 
seldom enjoyed, his senses often wandered for 
a little time, during which he would address 
her as his wife, and Brukenthal as his still ven- 
erated benefactor, Peter the Great. At such 
times he would speak of his early love with a 
tenderness and fondness which reminded her of 
days long past, when Theodore had uttered 
words of similar import to herself, or he would 
unfold to his royal master those ambitious plans 
which for so many years were perpetually float- 
ing in his mind, and have since been executed 
by spirits as daring and unscrupulous as his 
own. He often spoke at such times with an 
exulting air, as if enjoying some prospect offfer- 
ed by his imagination, and seemed again in idea 
the inhabitant of a magnificent palace, surround- 
ed by the slaves of his will ; but when the hec- 
tic subsided which had raised these temporary 
illusions, and he beheld himself an infirm old 
man, the inhabitant of a cottage in. Siberia, 
wi$h his daughter the empress, arrayed in sheep- 
skms, standing by him, he was thankful that his 
senses were restored, and prayed earnestly that 
he might retain to the last those faculties which 
would enable him to estimate his situation just- 
ly, and enable him with clear faith and profound 
humility to obey the call which he every hour 
expected to receive. 

This was granted, together with many other 
painful peculiarities of the disorder, which re- 
tired as death approached ; and although such 
phases may be common to the complaint, they 
were received by him as peculiar mercies, and 
awakened that devout thankfulness it is the 
privilege of the humble, trusting sinner to expe- 
rience. Often, when Mary's sweet voice, aided 
by the deeper tones of Alexander, rose to heav- 
en in the words of his favourite hymns, he too 
would join them, to the astonishment of Bru- 
kenthal, who thought that his spirit wouki pass 
away at the moment ; but the end was not yet. 

Again there was a terrible storm, and poor 
Peter was so nearly lost in trying to collect his 



fleecy charge, that Alexander and Brukenthal 
were both injured in efiecting his rescue ; and- 
Mary, distracted by so many claimants on her 
cares, was obliged to leave the principa] ob- 
ject to the child. MeozikofiT became instantly 
alive to the wants of all, and, by his judicious 
directions, iJl were assisted, though he vaioly 
tried to rise from his conch and help the terrified 
females. Peter had been found by Alexandev 
apparency dead, in a snowdrift, and, despairing 
of efi*ecting his release alone, he flew to the 
house, and called the kind friend whose reduced 
strength was little equal to the task. By dint 
of great exertion they drew the poor serf out, 
aild, perceiving there was life still in the body» 
endeavoured to rouse him and place him on his* 
feet ; but, though they got him to speak, and< 
even recognise them,. this was found impossible,, 
and they were compelled to drag or bear htm to 
the cottage, which the new-fallien ^now render- 
ed a work of extreme difficulty, and which they 
were on the point of relinquishing every mo- 
ment, as the piercing air in a short time render- 
ed them more torpid and listless. Mary, alarm- 
ed for Peter, went to the doo^ with cordials in 
her handjlKit she could not proceed for the thick 
fall of shbw; but her clear voice was heard 
calling aloud^ as if in great distress, and it awoke 
the energy which alone eould save them ; they 
staggered forward, the gentlemen dragging Pe- 
ter between them, who fell down the moment 
they reached the open door, arid they Coo fell 
beside him, utterly helpless, and apparently ei- 
ther dying or dead. 

*' Drag them within, if possible, my child, and 
let the sheep lie down upon them ; th^ will do 
so willingly on Peter and your brother, who 
feed them. Catherine, do not be frightened, 
pinch their noses and their ears, raise their 
heads, pour brandy slowly into their throata 
through my teapot — ^very slowly ; use all your 
strength to get each within, and close the door,, 
for the air is killing me alsa Let the first who 
shows sense be compelled to rise, even by blows, 
dear Mary, that he may help the rest. Ah ! how 
hard is it my limbs refuse to aid me at such a 
moment, when my son, my friend — ** 

** Father, take comfort — Peter is awake,'* 
cried Mary. 

And Peter listened to the promises of hia 
young mistress : he started up, he took the bran* 
dy she oflered, dragged Brukenthal to the stove 
by a violent eflfort, and began to rub him lustily. 
The fleecy animals that were stretched over 
their yonng master had ahready warmed his 
frozen limbs ; and the sweet child, that alter- 
nately kissed, pinched, and hugged him, rejoiced 
in hearing hhn groan under her innocent inflic- 
tions. Mary hastened to his aid ; she had al- 
ready raised his head, and she now found, with 
inexpressible emotions, that he could swallow, 
and, with Catherine's aid, she dr^ged him also* 
to the stove, and at this moment she found her 
father standing beside her— « miracle seemed 
wrought in her behalf, or, rather, in that of the- 
sufTerers around them. 

Its eflTect en Peter was truly wonderful ; he 
s^med to consider the presence of his nuaster 
supernatural, and he obeyed his dictates not 
only with the doeihty of obedience, but skill ; he 
was now aware that the sufferers before him 
had become such from their humane exertions 
on his behalf, and had an indistinct recollection 
of their having carried him, and that therefore 
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they had Knled wbile he bad rested. He had 
been in danger more than once from the same 
eaose years ago, and he tried to recall the pr<^ 
cess which had saved himself and others, and 
lost no time in obtaining a basket of snow, with 
which he began eagerly to rub the face and 
head of the minister, calling aload on the prin- 
cess to foiJow his example with Alexander. 

Mary obeyed his prescription, more especially 
on the ears of him who now lay like a log, hut 
still a faintly-breathing log, before her, for she 
had perceived that they were frozen, and had 
heard from many, since she mtered this wretch- 
ed country, of the efficacy of the application. 
In a short time Alexander became sensible of 
her cares, and entreated her to continue them ; 
and Brukenthal, who was better protected by 
his clothing, raised himself and looked wistfully 
around him. His eyes first feU on Menziko^ 
whom bis daughter had plaeed in his accuse 
tomed seat, and whose brilliant orbs, beaming 
with annatoral light, were bent on the ghastly 
countenance of his friend. It is certain, at that 
moment, Brukenthal knew not whether he was 
an inhabitant of this world, or had passed into 
another state of existence. 

Alexander became animated — conscious ; he 
too gazed on the beloved face he had never ex- 
pected to behold in the accustomed seat, and 
suddenly exclaimed, ** Father — dear father !" 

Menzikoff fainted, and was' falHng on the 
floor, when Peter caught him. The. loud, re^ 
iterated shrieks of Catherine painfally com- 
pleted the restoratioii of all ; though all were 
weak and ill, yet they became alive to the sad 
situation of that beloved one who, in the energy 
of affection, had quitted even his deathbed to 
administer to their wants and troubles. Bru- 
kenthal took his wasted form in his arms, 
andr assisted by Peter, bore him to his bed ; 
and as Mary insisted that it was a swoon, and 
not the death she dreaded, which had seized 
him, the usual remedies were applied, and no 
long tone elapsed before their apprehensions 
for the present were removed. 

Many qnestions were asked, many explansr- 
tions attempted to be given,^ but it could only 
be ascertained that &tigue and cold had placed 
the life of each person in the most imminent 
danger, and rendered it extremely probable that 
the man appointed to die should have outlived 
an the others of his household, lliat not one 
had perished, when all had been so periEed, was 
a source of the sincerest congratulation to each 
other, and of thankfulness to God ; but none of 
the family appeared to feel it with such deep 
gratitude as Menzileoff. The whole of the en- 
suing night he spoke of it eontinuaily to Mary, 
who never left him for a moment, and earnestly 
advised the three late suflferers to give them- 
selves up to that sleep which was likely to prove 
their best restorative. She listened with as- 
tonishment to hie reeital pf his alarm, his ^K)rts, 
and, at lengthy his success, in leaving his couch 
in order to assist her ; and with not less inter- 
est as he spoke of her utter destitution had the 
sufferers been indeed taken at such an awful 
period, or of the great teas the rest must have 
sustained in the removal of any. As he spoke, 
his countenance glowed with holy joy ; his.pale, 
thin features, though sharp, were formed as by 
the sculptor's chisel, and the long beard, which 
had been uncut since his arrival in Siberia, de- 
scending like flakes of waving ailk, andwhit^as 



snow, upon his bosom, completed the picture 
of beautiful and premature old age he exhibited. 
** Could my father's enemies see him now,'' 
thought Mary, " in what a light would their ac- 
tions appear to themselves ! could my dear 
mother behold him, would she not * see of the 
travail of her soul and be satisfied V for surely 
it has rarely happened that more of heavenly 
resignation and earthly affections have ever 
mingled benignantly in any human being than 
in him so inestimably dear, and so soon to be 
removed. Yet who shall say he must die? 
there is still a germe of strength, or he could not 
have done what he did !" 

Alexander was the first to appear at his fo- 
ther's couch with kind inquiries, and thereby 
enabled his sister to enter on her duties. He 
had slept well himself, and was conscious of the 
value of repose, and learned, with sorrow, that 
neither his father nor sister had enjoyed any. 
Menzikoff said it was the natural effect of the 
shook they had received ; but, when Mary had 
prepared the morning meal, he might, after ta- 
king it, be disposed to sleep. He seemed to look 
with especial delight upon his son as an imme- 
diate gift from heaven, and said words were 
wanting to express the intensity of his feelings ; 
nor were his expressions lees fervid when Bru- 
kenthal presented himself, though he grieved to 
see him looking ill, and shaken exce^Ungly by 
the late misfortune. 

When Mary appeared, bringing in her hand 
the fragrant infusion of the herb he liked so 
much, he dismissed them to their morning 
meal, saying that " one person at a time was as 
much as he bM pleaaare. in conversing with." 
At his request, she read mom|ng prayers frpm 
Brukenthal's book, and chant^, in a low tone, 
several of David's PsiMim ; and while she still 
knelt and held his hand, had the satisfaction of 
seeing him drop into a calm sleep, whkh could 
not fail to be beneficial, and which he had kmg 
vainly wished to eiyoy. Truly happy in the cir^ 
comstance, she flew down to announce the ti- 
dings, and recommend all possible stiUness, and 
then resumed her station, kneeling by the mat- 
tress, and holding the attenuated hand that 
emeiged beyond the bedckithes. 

For nearly two hoiirs the sense of pain and 
weakness, of tme penitence, yet deep soUcitude, 
thus found a sweet ohhvion, when, gently awa- 
kening* he fixed his eyes upon his dwgbter, and 
said, 

** Are you still watching me, my good Mary 1 ' ' 

^ Yes, dear father; and most sincerely bars 
I enjoyed seemg you sleep so long and so 
sweetly." 

"My heavenly Father has been very merci- 
ful to me in gnulting this refireshing rest ; he 
has answered the prayer of David to me^ ' Give 
me a little strength ere I go hence and am no 
more seen.' I have also had sweet visions, my 
child : your mother and sister, and many spur- 
its of the * just made perfect,' have been around 
me-^they are around me even now." 

*'My mother and my sistei !" cried MaiT* 
awe-struck, and casting a timid glance ; " aad 
saw you not another, dear father, alsol" 

" Methought I saw many, chikl— the angela 
of God are a mighty host." 

**But you saw Theodore— my Theodore!, 
father 1 Say you saw him also." 

" I beheld him not, my love ; and n^w all, aU 
are faded away ; nevertheless, my trust fadeth 
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not, fot it is fixed upon a Tock, eircn the * angsei 
of the new covenant* Mary, my beloved ! true 
copy of thy excellent mother, thou hast fulfilled 
her bidding — say, wert thou not akuie with dear 
Ulrica at the last awful ihomtent 1" 

" r was, dear father." 

"Then abide with me in silence. He to 
whom thy heart is now ascending wiU sustain 
thee. Let us kiss one another, my child." 

Mary, in trembling haste, rose and pressed 
her lips to her father's, but she could not speak. 

" Farewell, my love ! thy father's blessing 
be on thee— on all of ye. Rejoice! thy father 
is plucked as a brand from — ^* 
' The voice ceased ; the hand fell cold and Iffe- 
less from her own; there was neither groan 
nor breath, 

Menzikoff, th6 once conqueHng general, the 
powerful prince, the ambitioiis statesman, the 
wily courtier, was no more ? 

Menzikoff, the self-abased, humble penitent, 
lives, as we trust, forever, through Him to 
^hom alone he looked for acceptance and re- 
demption. 



CHAPTER XXXin 

The stiHness above continued so long, that 
little Catherine, as being the lightest of foot, 
was sent to see if her father continued to sleep. 
She returned to say " she found Mary kneeling 
by the bed, but her face was hidden, ^nd papa 
neither spoke nor slept." 

They flew to relieve the weeping girl; Ihey 
«aw that all was over, aiid felt, as we aH do 
i¥hen death arrives (however long expected), as 
if the stroke were sudden, and an unlooked-for 
^rrow had fallen upon tts. I'oor Alexander 
wept as he had never wept before. 

Yet, as the passion of grief suhsided, a deep 
sense of Almighty goodness pervaded all theif 
min^ ; and so purified by sufifering, so holy in 
aspiration did they deem the father and friend 
they had lost, that they might be said to par- 
take the joys of angels, and to rejoice over the 
sinner who had repented. Yet his place was 
▼Old on the hearth, his kind, weak voice was 
heard no more ; there were no wants to snpply, 
DO thanks and blessings to receive. 

If, in a wide circle, the hedd of a fkmily is 
taken away, how large a space does he appear 
to have oceapiied ! fer how many purposes is he 
fequired ! the aff^tions of the heart and the 
necessities of station alike demand his love 'and 
his assistance; all wisdom and all kindness 
seemed to have had iheir centre in him idone. 
But how much more is this the cam in a small 
^hd fondly-united family, especially a reduced, 
aiffli4$ted one, robbed of eveiy comfort save the 
society of each other ! whose privations were 
endured, whose energies were exerted, in con- 
nexion with that now severed tie. 

But how invaluable was the preseriee of 
Bmkenthal to the orphans of that firiend whom 
he had loved so long; so tenderly, and with ef- 
feets so happy ! His every requ^t Was a dear 
command they hastened to chey, and his words 
of consolation were*a eordlai to their hearts. 
They saw, with a sorrow wlidch drew them 
from their own more immediate trouble, that he 
had been greatly injured by his late trial, and 
•vny efibrt they eouid mak» Ibr bis relief was 



pnt into immediate reqoisitiQii, fi»r '^sras he not 
friend, fiither, alif If their lather could speaJc, 
how would he viige them to a dutiful regard for 
his inestimable Brukenthal !" The good mau 
saw their anxiety, and hastened to relieve it, 
by assuring them that rest alone was necessary 
for the relief of his over-taxed frame, aQd that 
witnessing their acquiescence jto the Divine 
will wmdd do much to restore his wonted equa- 
nimity; ^ neveithelesSk my children^" he add- 
ed, ^ tears are nature^s tribute to affection, 
more especially at your age^ and I blame not 
those which, at this early period, so naturally 
flow for the father you love« the eoulayou pity ; 
but I trust even now you fisiel the best consola- 
tion of mourners, you do not sormw * as those 
who have no hope.' " - 

The storm still raged ; so human beiag could 
approach to tender servicer tind the late danger 
and present bereavement of tbe iamily were 
alike unknown to their friendly neighbours. 
Poor Catherine's heart'tnneaking questions con- 
cerning the dear papa who ne longer spoke or 
looked at his *' own little girl," told them the 
necessity of at least hiding for a tixne the kmg- 
loved form from her eyes, though they ebuld 
not bury it. Peter, with difficulty, nmstered a 
few plankB when he went out to fodder the cat- 
tle and succour the sickly sheep ; and, when 
his sisters and Brukenthal had retired (the latter 
occupying a mattress beside the dead), poot 
Alexander assisted the aflfectionate serf to con- 
struct a cbflin for his last parent, tears' often 
mterrupting bis m^neholy task^ and moments 
of terrible agony arising from the belief that, 
one after another, the whole of his. doomed fam- 
ily would perish in tbe wilderness, as their pa- 
rents had done before them. Under such terrible 
circumstances, it was indeed a diffieolty for the 
faith or the philosophy of eighteen years to offer 
resistance adequate to the pressure of the af- 
flietion. 

Tlie body was, on the following day, wrapped 
in the habiUments prepared for the late summer, 
and, after receiving many a last lingering look, 
and tnany a tendhr kiss, ^aced for the present 
in their little bath, and covered with whatever 
the auxious daughter could procure likely to 
preserve it from injury or indicative 6^ respect 
There was, alae ! no power of expending money, 
or proeuHng help to eflbet her purpose ; they 
were now completely isolated, and xh6 benumb- 
ing cold was a ■ source of snfl)»ri^g te every 
member of the narrowed circle, although Bru- 
kenthal was the only one cbnsidened an antua) 
invalid. 

Perhaps thi^ very circumstance might have 
its use to Maiy, whose active kindnefis, being 
kept alive by his neeessfties, enabled her also tu 
sustain the spirits of Alexander, who was sutv 
ject to paroxysms of grief th^ most distressing. 
Three Melancholy weeks had thus passed whf n 
the wind changed, the snow ceased, and a (m.n- 
patatively mild state of air succeed^, which 
had an immediate eflfect on aH, but ^speotaliy 
Brukenthal, whose power of joining their meaK 
of maaifestibg his love and apprDhetion. and 
from the ample stores of his well fhrntshe*! 
mind exciting the powers of theirs, was a bless- 
ing none less fork>rn, bereaved, and isolated 
ean possibly conceive.' The prayers again ut- 
tered in his voice cheered their sunken hearts, 
awaking hope and stimulating devotion ; and 
When he was jssated m their fttheT's chair, with 
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•CalbBftt# oafaor Atool ^ide bil^ ttiey felt aa 
if the chasm was in some mesfinm filled' up in 
their cirele, the adiing void in their hearts sup- 
pled with a lather they could love and ttener- 
ate. 

From the time the snow ceased to <leseend 
80 terribly as of late, Peter was ifidefatigable in 
clearing it from the foid^ beyond Which he was 
forbidden to go, mneh as his heart jeamed to- 
wards his fleecy companions, nurtibers of which 
had doubtless perished. His fi^st great care 
was to clear a path to the chapel, and, by Bru- 
kenthal's advice', Aleitander partook his toil, in 
order to invigorate himself by exercise, from 
which he had now been so long debarred en- 
tirely ; and, sorrowful as his task was, its utility 
Was soon perceived. The little building in which 
their father had wrought so earnestly,. and which 
he had bequeathed to his neighbours with pray- 
ers for their future welfare, was, to their great 
satisfaction, ibund to be less injured than could 
have been expected from the extraordinary se- 
verity of the Mriater ; and the young man pro- 
ceeded with renewed spirits to clear the snow 
from the roof, repair cracks and. crevices Which 
had admitted it, and render the building that 
which. he believed his father woald have de- 
Aired to see it ; and, to the great gratification 
of the fanuty, he relied his aoeount of these la- 
bours for the fixst time in his aceustomed voice, 
and with the air of one who would beaoeforth 
neither be wnrting to them nor to himself, yet 
there was abooi him a somethiiiig which said, 
«* it was only by enterprise that he could battle 
with despair." 

Now the road was cleared, the very first day 
in which Brukenthal durst venture to meet the 
external air, he proposed that they should inter 
their precious dead ; and although all felt that, 
while they retained the loved rfemains^ they had 
still something dear, yet they Were convmced 
that it was right, and, in fact, more respectful 
to give them due sepulture, and of course con- 
sented immediately. 

Alexander went forth to make the. last prep- 
arations, and Peter ^and Catherine followed 
him. While Brukenthal retired to hia n>om, 
and sought to compose his spirits for a task so 
awful by prater and meditatiop, Mary seized 
the opportmuty of doing for the last tio^e that 
which she had o^en done before ; she gazed op 
the rigid featorep long so dear, and stiU re^d 
there the samjs eKprewoa which marked them 
in the hour of death, The eahn eottntaaanee ef 
MenatkofiT exhibited neither paia nor fear ; nO 
enmity had place ia his heait, no regnet perva- 
ded it at the time of his decease but a iMrfy, un* 
presummg trust, the result of true repentance ; 
deep humility and Ohristian ^th were stiil vis- 
ible in the ice-bound face over which his daugh- 
ter laid the only relic (save one) wjiich she had 
saved from her mother's person, a handkerchief 
of the finest cambric. 

When Brukenthal descended, he found Mary 
thus performing what she heW to be a hallowed 
rite ; and, taking her hand in silence, he pointed 
to some necessary wrappers in which she began 
to envelop hersejf, while he proceeded to spare 
the feelings of Alexander by closing, the coffin 
himself. The sounds he was.compeUed to make 
drew the attention of those^ wuthln the chapel, 
and though, they shuddered, yet each pdi;ty» 
however difierent in reUtiqipahip, station, and. 
perception, fel^ .thapkful that' they h»^ escape^ 



the ta^lc, and repaired, wkea it was oifcr, ta do 
that wbiqh remained. 

Brukenthal steppeKi slowly onward, and, Al- 
^^amter at the liead, Peter at the' feet, fidlowed 
with the eofiln; while Mary and Catherine, 
hand io hand, each shrouded in her boosbe, fol- 
lowed close behind. Brukenthal, in a low, bi^K 
solemn, though broken voice, pvonounced the 
exordium by wliieh his Church, io ail cuuntiriea, 
so beautifully, speaks of the vanity of life, the 
reality of immortal existence,, and the hopes of 
eternal happinesB. He )^rayed for like peaap 
enjoyed by the departed under the sane awfiil 
oircmn^stances ; and not only did, every one 
br&athe forth a deep* Amen, but each, glanciaf 
around, saw aiekness ia the foce of the other, 
and trembled for the fatuie. 

Having ceased to speak, Brukenthal rose from 
his knees, and, taking, thie hand of Catherine, 
returned to the house ; but Mary waited to see 
the coffin in ifa last home, and Ipok on those of 
the mother and sister they had lost. She lin- 
gered oyer her sad employaient as if to do it 
hoDoar, for how couid she forbear to contrast 
the obsequies of Meazikoff as they were with 
what they would have been as Prince of Ingria 
and Pleaooff, Generalissimo and Prime Minister 
of Catherine. Again the celebration of the eni> 
peror's funeral robe to her mind, the sonorous 
music rolled on her ear, and she exclaimed, 
« He is fallen ! he is faflen !" 

Alexander caught her hand, and, pressing it 
tenderly, said, " Yes, he is indeed fallen, but 
only to rise more gibriOus. We must now dose 
the vault — there is room for one more coffin !" 

The words fell coldly on the ear and heart of 
Mary. Alexander had outgrown his strength, 
his sorrow had been excessive, and he looxed 
so pale at. this monaent, she felt as if he thought 
the place was ready for hinoself ; but her sad 
presentiment was interrupted by Peter, who said 
earnestly, 

" Yes, there is room for oiu ; dear master, let 
that one be jne. The good minister declares 
that rich and poor are alike in the eyes of Qod ; 
why then should they not nungfe in the dust! 
Promise me^ good young master (for you are . 
my master now][t ana you, sweet lady, promise 
me !" 

'^Aias! Peter, I knew not what to say. I 
m«^ my^etf' desire to lie by any aieter." 

*' But you will all die afar off ! JMht not say 
so ? Ay^ even to his poor Pister woald he say, 
* It is meet I ^ould be punished^ but my inno* 
cent ehUdffcn shall retom to the land of thehr 
nativity;' and he was never wrong.^ 

The earnestness, solemnity, and perfect con- 
fidenoe with vi^ch ttie poor man uttered these 
words, had a happy eflTect on both brother and 
sister, and somewhat relieved them from the 
fears each had so lately entertained for the oth- 
er, and with one voice they gave him a condi- 
tional promise that the place should he his if not 
wanted for another of the family. To t*eter this 
was perfectly satisfactory, and he spoke of their 
removal, and how, great woUld be his loss in 
them, at once with the sorrow of attachment 
and the confidence of inspiration. 

Peter so .seldom spoke more than the animals 
to whom his cares were devoted, that his worda 
made a strong impression, apd appeared to their 
weakened and Iongiharasse4 spirits really pro- 
p|ieUc, and were eagerfy. repeated to Brukeu- 
th^ who could jDi,ot d^mp thek h9R^ ^X reason* 
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img 00 l)ie Altacgr of socb impfesBvoM. Ha wel^ 
knew that they had need of every oomfort, how 
eter transitory, their sad state admitted- ; an^ 
that it was only by raising the mind aboire the 
appalling circumstances which surrounded them 
that either their heiAh or their senses eoidd be 
jnreserved, especially now their strongest mo- 
liTO for exertion was remored. He was him- 
self not less inclined than them to catch at any 
shadow which gave hope of removal from this 
howling wilderness, of whose horrors he had 
partaken so largely, th|i winter being far more 
severe than the last; bat not for a single mo- 
ment did he repent either his miserable jofamey 
or bis present sofierings, fbr the memory of his 
heart's rich reward was- with him a fountain of 
consolation and thankfidness. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As the inhabitants of the village knew that 
the situation in which they had last seen Menzi- 
kx>ff precluded ail hope of his life, so soon as it 
.was possible a few of the more hardy made their 
way to the cottage, and testified sincere sympa- 
tter, with the inhabitants, being especially grieve 
ea that they had not assisted at the funeral of 
him they venerated so truly. They had, how- 
ever, the good sense to avoid awakening the 
sorrow of the survivers unnecessarily; and, on 
seeing the languid state of Alexander, urged 
Jiiin" to go out with them on. the morrow, in or- 
der to procure furs for their taxes, sa^^tng, " the 
snow was hardening, and old inhabitants like 
them would be to him not only e^uides, but pro- 
tectors, in case of accidents like that which befell 
Peter." 

**I had need do something," said young 
Menzikoff, " for manv of our flock have perish- 
ed during this terrible winter ; and I earnestly 
desire to keep the evils of poverty from adding 
to my sister's troubles ; therefore, if Maiy will 
look less sad, I will loin you to-morrow." 

Neither Marjr nor Hrukcnthal could forget the 
last danger, but, having great reliance on his 
« associates, they consented, and were rewsutled 
by the extraordinBry success he met with, and 
the im^tus given to his spirits and his appetite. 
Bo ra|ttd was his improv«ment, that, for a short 
space in the middle of the day (which was now' 
only Ihree hours long), Brokcaitaal again breast- 
ed the keok air/ either to assist Peter Y)r accom- 
pany his votdg master, and the same benefit 
was ez^enenoed by him, and they all beean to 
rejoice in tii^ir. power of endurance imd their 
hope of eventual relief. 

The Boyar visited them soon, though at con- 
siderable risk, and brought them presents of 
whatever couM add to their comfort. He had 
not only a sad story to. hear, but one to relate ; 
for his lady had been brought to the point of 
death by the cutting cold of the late storm, and, 
though now recovering, yet he felt assured that, 
as the native of a mUd climate, she would never 
bear another winter in Siberia; and that, how- 
ever painful it might be to himself, it was his 
duty to remove several hundred versts for her 
sake. 

As he said these words, he looked earnestly 
on Mary, as if he were thinking how much she 
too mignt be benefited by such a change, under 
certain circumstances : but he did not adrert to 
the past, nor mention nis son, save to say how 
i Alteovltch desired the compa&y ctfJUex- 



ander. Much also did those he ad('jessed wish 
that the yomig men could have had unrestrained 
intercourse ; and Bmkenthal eagerly questioned 
the Boyar as to what might be deemecf tlie privi- 
leges of an exile, who could not be deemed a 
criminal; but, as he had never held intercoun^ 
with anv of these unhappy people, ^save the late 
prince, ne knew no more tnan tiie good pastor 
himself; but was, like him, greatly impressed 
with ^e horror of the mines as a punishment, 
which, in case of irregularity, he had under- 
stood, might be inflicted by the governor of the 
province. The honest man who governed iJie 
village was not an object of fear, but of his su- 
perior, resident at Berenzof, they knew nothing. 

When the good Boyar had departed, long ana 
anxiously did Bmkenthal meditate, as he bad 
often done before, on the possibility of this inno- 
cent family escaping from this horrid country, 
crossing the Volga, and. as soon as possible, 
quitting the dominions of Russia. They had a 
horse and a mule on which the females might 
travel, for Peter could construct a sledge or two; 
and, as he was not only faithful, but mingled 
some cunning with much simplicity, he might 
so keep up the usual appearance of the cottage 
that no suspicion of their removal might arise 
for many days. But yet, where could they sleep 
in that wild, thinly mhabited country, save in 
the places of regular resort 1 and, during the 
short days, how short must their stages be ! If 
Ihey waited till summer, the usual number ai 
pealers would be traversing every path; the 
postmasters would be alarmed by their babbling 
coiyectures ; arrest would follow ; and every one 
knew Uiat escape from Siberia never failed tp 
be followed by eondign and perpatual punish- 
ment. If Alexander was sent tp the mines, his 
sisters would be sent to their graves by the same 
sentence. 

Brukenthal himself; then, was the only free 
agent; he could return, to his own country; and 
surely, when there, he could inake some eflbit 
for the liberation of these young and innocent 
creatures, whom" the breath of slander had never 
visited, and whose farther had suffered the last 
punishment tyranny could inflict. Though he 
nad long livea far away from courts and camps, 
he had many acquaintance in both, some of 
whom might help him in gaining access to the 
empress: and he could not believe that, when 
she knew Mary lived, and her father was no 
more, she could refhsA alike fee pleadings of 
humanity and justice. Or, if she feared that 
mature life might awaken somewhat of her fa- 
fhefs ambition in &e widow of her broker, on 
that point he might be .silent, and the two orphan 
daughters of that uaiiappy pair who had perish- 
ed ^eath the rigours of Siberia, the son of a 
man who had been the favourite of her father, 
whom he had aetv^ most faithfully, should be 
alone presented to her merciful consideration. 

" I will depart," said Brukenthal to ,himself, 
'^so soon as the snow is hai4 enough to bear 
me, and so soon as I have strength for the jour- 
ney ;'' and he thenceforward sought the aid of 
Mary in preparing nourishins; food, and eveiy 
day, by regular exercise, sought to regain those 
powers which he had possessed in an eminent 
ae.giee when he first appeared among them. 
Mary guessei his nwjtives, and, to her utmost, 
seconded his endeavours, though her heart sunk 
within her at the thoughts of parting, and she 
dated not mention her suspicions of his intention 
to Alexander, lest the improving state of his spir- 
its should receive a shock he was unequal to 
sustain. Thej^ therefinre ftU into their toriMr 
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liabits as much as possible, finding the reward 
of their daily toil in the wise councils and enter- 
tainiUg conversation of their venerated friend, 
Bonxetimes diversified hy a book, and not unire- 
quently by M ar3r|s inquiries on the roads, the 
people, and, in lact,the possibility of flight,, to 
•which her brothefr always turned a deaf ear. At 
length he desired her never to awaken such ideas 
in his mind, or nourish them in her own ; for so 
much had the possibility of such an enterprise 
alarmed their lather, that he had exacted from 
him a solemn promise never to attempt it. 

This sufficed ibr the submissive daughter, and 
she never again even hinted at the possibility 
of escape, well remembering hex father's work 
to her mother on the outset of their J9umey to 
Biberia, also his consistent and self-den}ring con- 
duct at the feast of the Boyar ; but as she could 
not by possibility forget the horrors of the past 
winter, or conceive me possibility of enduring 
such another, bereft of her father and friend, so 
she looked the mote earnestly to all she trusted 
that ihend might do in their behalf; and now, 
in the absence of her brother, began to speak 
txeelj to him on the plans passing in his mind, 
and mform him who were the persons she recol- 
lected as most likely to forward his benevolent 
plans, either from natural goodness of disposi- 
tion or gratitude to the memory of her father— 
ibr how many owed to him their all ! 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The snow again became hard, the air clear 
and wholesome. Peter again went out to in- 
quire after the sick and the aged, taking such 
lielps as Mary had the power to send, and rela- 
ting to all the death or his old master, an4 the 
promise of his children to him, held to be as dear 
as honourable. Eveiy day Alexander found frill 
employment, and wandered far and wide to seek 
4he game that might repay his toil, often encoun- 
tering danger that excited his spirits; for the 
})rowling wolf, the cunning hyena, and the fierce 
ynx crossed his steps, and sought the same tim- 
id animals with himself, but never scared him 
from his purpose. He was habitually, as well 
as constitutionally, courageous ; but his father's 
frequent tales of the fields of slaughter in which 
he had been engaged made an impression 6n his 
Blind, nurtured probably in those lonely wander- 
ings, for be now resolved never to be a slayer of 
men, and he kept his promise to himself. 

One morning, as Mary was adjusting his belt, 
and furnishing his pouch with the dried meat 
and homely cfie he was wont to take for refiesh- 
ment, and praising the e^ood looks he had late- 
ly obtained, Brokenthal observed, "You also 
t>ught to go out, dear Mary, and visit those who 
have done their utmost in showing attention to 
you: poor Aishey is near her confinement; she 
•was the first person who entered your dweUing 
and helped you in your trouble. Fray visit her, 
•and take het a little of the Boyar*s good brandy : 
it will be valuable to her now, and the sight of 
■you not less so." 

" Do go, dear Mary," said Alexander. « I will 
-walk with you half a verst, and. should you feel 
"weary, I will return with you-, but I am certain 
the air will revive you." 

Mary lingered as the nervous and timid lin- 
ger : " perhaps Catherine might want her, or the 
^ood man could not manage the dinner;" other 
fears she had none^ the huid of violence would 
not cross her path, nor the tongue of ribaldry 



wound her ear; and the lithe limbs, accustomed 
to daily labour, \^ould doubtless bear her much 
farther than the village, if necessary; besides, 
she loved Aishey, and could take her two beau- 
tifril lambskins for her expected babe. 

Soon was Mary herself so wrapped in the cov- 
erings of the country, that she resembled some 
unwieldy and formless animal: a deep hood of 
^kins was drawn over her fkce, snow shoes on 
her feet, skin gloves, with the wool inward, on her 
hands, and a visor with glass eyes on her face. 
She looked around, and once more thought that, 
despite the cold veil of universal white, the fac« 
ofnature was still beautiful. The sun rode high 
in the heavens, which were now blue as she had 
seen them from the gardens of Oranienbaum, as 
she remarked to Alexander, who tripped gayly 
by her side imtil he perceived a bird of prey hov- 
ering to the left, whqm he called a poacher on 
his quarrv, marking a victim whom he must see 
after, and turUed away. 

" But you will yourself kill the poor thing," 
said Mary, reproachfully. 

'* Yes, put It out of life and out of pain in a 
single moment, thereby saving it from being 
borne up on high by yonder tyrant, and torn idive 
limb from limb, to feed her eager brood. Believe 
me, Mary, I am as merciful as I can be. I rare- 
ly miss my prey, for my eye is prac^sed, my 
hand steady ; but, if I am so unfortunate, I ^end 
hours in searching for my wounded victim, that 
I may end his miseries; I abhor cruelty of all 
things. WhiQ I am a Czar, Mary (which, thank 
Gkxl, I never shall be !), depend upon it, I shall 
send no exiles to Siberia, do what I may be- 



Alexdnder turned away suddenly, and, though 
he. had assumed somewhat of a gay tone, it was 
evident that the iron of captivity rankled in his 
soul ; nor could Mary look after him as he sprang 
away in his vile e^arments, and mark his manly 
beauty without a bitter sigh : but she tried to rally 
her spirits, and began to sing Luther's hymn, as 
Brukenthal had taught it to her. Her voice, 
sweet, full, and harmonious, floated far and wide 
on the clear air, but it awoke no answering re- 
sponse, or charmed one aching heart ; a stilmess 
"that might be felt," like the darkness of the 
Egyptians, sat on all things, and, despite of the 
cheering sun, spread a tender melancholy over 
the mind which would not be removed. 

Between her own dweUing and that cluster of 
huts dignified by the name of a village, where 
even the home of its humble ruler was far in- 
ferior to the cottage, there was one small build- 
ing hitheito uninhabited and dilapidated, which 
she might not have noticed but from recollect- 
ing that her father had said, "if Peter had not 
been taken in bv them, he meant to have lived 
in that poor shed :" she looked at it, and sudden- 
ly ceased to sing ; the wretched cabin must sure- 
ly have got an imaiate, for the broken door was 
closed, a smoke was issuing from a hole in the 
roof, and the ^lerture which served for a wbi- 
dow had been nlled up, according to the custom 
of the country, by a block of ice, but so imper- 
fectly that the cold mustpenetrate. Mary shud- 
dered as she passed : " How mueh better is poor 
Peter lodged with us," said she, " compared to 
such a shed t Well might he jpraiae the cottage. 
Thank God, we have made that faithful creature 
happy, save in that he has shared our troubles I 
Ana how thankftil ought we to be that we are 
not consigned to such a miserable dwelling as 
thatf in comparison, we have a comfortable, 
convenient house, sheltered by the outwaiM build- 
ings and the fir- wood. We are even wealthy^ 
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whp sonld it be that sent the cows and the sheep, 
giving 08 riches in the day of poyerty , and health 
in the time of sickness 1--^gnt and mom urill I 
lememher him in mj prajers, to the latest hour 
of my existence." 

Thus soliloquizing, Maiy reached the village, 
and, after payinff her respects first at the house 
of her keeper, where she was kindly welcomed, 
gladdened the eyes of Aishey, who had become 
a mother the previous day, and exhibited her 
newborn treasure with that proud delight which 
nature renders her reccnupense, and gladly did 
she swathe it in the soft snow-white skins 
brought by the empress. Meantime, the cottage 
was crowded with the inhabitants of the village 
— the young, that they loved to gaze on her €ur 
open brow, and listen ,to her kindly words; the 
old, that they might benefit by her advice, as be- 
ing skilled in medicine. All o&red her food, 
though many had only a scanty portion for them- 
selves, and all besought blessings on her head, 
but many revived her sorrow by inquiries afl^r 
him they styled " the holy Prince Menzikoff," 
which others blessed with more native deUcacy 
and sensibilitv repressed. After giving her most 
imponant gifts to Aishey, and lesser ones to 
those who most needed them, and finding she 
had stayed a full hour, which was as long as 
prudence warranted at this season, she set out 
flomewaid, followed by thanks sind prayers, 
children running after her to the utmost bounds 
of their poor settlement 

£very human b^ng is soothed by the sympar 
thy or revived bv the love of its feUow-creatures, 
however humble their condition or uncouth 
their expression; and Itfaiy hastened homeward, 
sensible that her walk had been beneficial to 
her; her mind was invigorated, her step quick- 
ened. She had left those to whom she was dear, 
and she was about to meet those who were inr- 
ezpressibly deax to her. 

As she approached the hut of which we have 
qioken, she began to look out for her brother, as 
h^ had promised to meet her, unless prevented 
by something particular; but, far as the view 
extended over the white pUUn which spread 
around her, he was not within ken. She con- 
cluded that his sp<Hrt had drawn him farther than 
he had intended, but this only induced her to ob- 
serve with more accuracy tne marks by which 
she must pursue her route to the cottage. 

At the moment she passed the hut, a voice 
called out to her "to stop," in a thick guttural 
tone, which seemed to combine entreaty and 
threat. She looked, and saw the head of a man 
thrust tram the hole in the kyw roof; covered 
with a Ixmnetiike her own, and he now address 
ed her in piteous accents, which with her were 
always irresistible. 

"Stop a moment, I beseech you. I came 
hither from Berenzof last night, a baiiished man, 
in great miseiy, and very ill. A serf was ap- 
pointed to wait on me, amd we were placed m 
this dungeon together, but he has deserted me. 1 
am left without food or fire, and a cruel disor- 
der racks my limbs and leaves me helpless, so 
that I have not stre^th to open the door and 
crawl to the village." 

"Neither have I," said Mary, approaching 

"Gio back to the village, I beseech you, and 
procure help ; I will give you money, for I have 
secreted a little ; approach nearer, and I will." 

"I want no money. I will send you help; 
take comfort," said Mary, looking earnestly to- 
wards the ^>eaker; but who shaU describe her 
JMtoniflhmem, tiM mingled horror and compaa- 



sion that smote upon her bosom, when she dis* 
tinctly saw that the man who addressed her waa 
Ivan Dolgourouki ! 

Yes ! this foriom exile, this banished and de* 
serted sufferer, was the arch enemy whose cruel 
intrigues had slaughtered her parents, ruined 
every branch of the family, done that which he 
never could undo : his own utter helplessness 
was a guarantee for the continuance of theirs. 
She trembled excessively, and her, heart beat so 
violently, she feared lest she should sink on the 
ground ; but, rousing herself by a violent effort^ 
she began to run as fast as she was able towards- 
the cottage. 

The man cried out after her in very agony, to 
entreat her return to the village, where akme he 
could look for help ; and her hearing now sec- 
onded her sightr--the voice was Ivan Dolgou* 
rouki^s. Ah! how different a man from that 
near relative of his, who still held over her mem* 
ory and her afiecticKi an influence never to be 
erased, or even diminished t < How rapidly did a 
thousaJMi tender reminiscences swell at her bo* 
som ! the wretched exile, her father's sufferings 
and death, her own disgrace, her brother's situa- 
tion, all seemed for a moment cast into oblivioik 
by the vivid recollection of Theodore, awakened 
fiiom seeing Ivan. 

She waa yet at some distance firom home whea 
Alexander met her, and would have drawn her 
arm under his own had he not perceived that 
she was alarmed by something, and he eagerly 
inquired the cause. 

"A new exile is arrived at that dilapidated 
shed ; he has neither food nor fire: the serf has 
deserted him. and left him to perisn of the same 
disease which so dreadfully afflicted our fri^d." 

"Glood God I what complicated misery! but 
I will fly to him this moment with Peter, who is 
bringing home my game; you will nurse him^ 
dear Mary, and the good Brukenthal will—" 

" Hold, Alexander! I must tell you who this • 
man is before you proceed farther, since pei^-r 
sonally you know him not It is Ivan Dolgou- 
rouki, the man who so lately governed Russia,, 
and was $he implacable enemy of us all." 

Alexander started as if a terrible seipgent ha4 
ris«i in his path, and reared its head before him|. 
he lecoileZl a few paces, and stood silent and 
fixed as a statue. 

"I promised him help," said Mary, ''for hia 
state is terrible; nevertheless, we had better see^ 
Mr. Brukenthal first, perhaps." 

" No, no, dear Mary," s^ the young man» 
for kindly feelings resumed their sway, aaid deep 
sighs burst from his bosom as the emptiness ot 
aU earthly grandeur struck en his mmd ; "'we 
have no time to lose ; the sufferings of our fellow* 
creature claim commiseration, and we need no 
new lesson: ' If thine eneniy hunger, feed himj 
if he thirst, ffive.him drink,' would be the lan- 
guage of Brukenthal, for it was that of his divine 
master." 

So saying, he sprang to meet Peter, and, lav- 
ing the game on the around, led the way to the 
hut Mary, loading Herself with the spoil, pro- 
ceeded to the cottage, her heart more burd^ed 
than her person. However sincere in her de- 
sire to relieve the sick man, and thankful that 
she had arrived at the time of his extreme dis- 
tress, she felt a shrinking, and almost suner- 
stitious dread, of him;, a new cloud seemea to^ 
have fallen on her path, already darkened with 
so many evils. 

When this strange and terrible Story was re- 
lated to Brukenthal, the first emotions he fcU 
were anger with himself for persuading Maiy to 
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SO out, and thereby brxB^ such ajx evil upon her- 
. self and family, which was succeeded by some 
degree of vexation with her, for having com- 
missioned her brother to bring him thither. 
•* Peter could have taken him rood and skins, 
and procured firing from the village; it was 
right to help him— in fact, a positive duty, but 
not to^place him in the very chair of Menzikoff, 
his victim.^ Well it is that he has departed be- 
fore his faith and patience were put to so severe 
a trisd in the person of his bitterest enemy." 

••^My father would have removed him nither^ 
because he knew the place, which you do not, 
my dear friend ; none of our animals have so 
cold a dwelling, and he is suffering from a rheu- 
matic fever, like that in which you experienced 
such great torments." 

** In that case," said Brukenthal, " I must pity 
him ; so, if you will clear that comer, I will fetch 
the tressels down, and we will make him a bed 
that will give the full advantage of the stove ; 
it will not do to turn, him over to Peter's man> 
agement in the first place, though I believe it 
was most beneficial to me, taken at the proper 
period in my fevec I will watch its pro^ss, 
and do my Mst for him, but I confess it will be 
very diflicult so to act, with the memory of Men- 
zikoff full in my mind, and his children before 
mv eyes. There is a something iu my heart 
which says continually, * leave him to retribu- 
tive justice,' he has earned his fate," 

" But you have often told us, dear sir, that, 
although certain crimes called for legal punish- 
ments in this world, and certain imprudences 
(like that of my poor father when he set out with 
so proud a train) are likely to produce {mnish- 
ments, yet we are not authorized in considering 
the common misfortunes of nature as the recom- 
pense of crime. Ivan deserved banishment, I 
reaHy believe^ but not the horrible destitution 
and painfhl disease under which he suffers ; you^ 
the noblest, kindest of human beings, the only 
nutnj^ perhaps, who ever came voluntarily hith- 
er, endured the same affiictioD." 

*' True, my child, natural causes produce nat- 
ural effects. I was wrong, Mary, and have per- 
haps, in other thin^, indulged aversion to this 
man bey<»ul what justice demands; the sweet- 
ness of your temp» reproves the indignation I 
have permitted to nune. Yet it is not in human 
natuxe to look upon yon in this place, and cloth- 
ed in that gaifo, and ioigive him." 

Maiy had never witnessed such emotions as 
he now laboured under affect her venerable 
friend before, so holy, calm, and self-subdued 
had he always been ; nor could she bear that he 
iihould reproach himself for allowing them to 
agitate him, seeing it was for the sake of his 
mend's family alone he felt them. 

For a considerable time they remained silent, 
Maiy becoming uneasy, as sne thought Alex- 
ander ought to have returned som^ time ago, 
and, as she was in the act of listening, she 
heard his voice within a short distance (^ling 
her name. On mentioning this, Brukenthal 
darted from the house, earnestly entreating her 
to remain within, as his aid would be sufficient. 

It appeared that, on reaching the hut and for- 
cing the door, the wretched exile was found 
fallen on the floor, fh)m which he had not the 
power to rise ; his limbs being apparently be- 
numbed by the cold and his frame shaken, as in 
the veiy agonies of death. Laying him as well 

* SentoBoe of banithnwnt in .th* law oomts liberates a 
'wfeaamtnm'ntit csiiniiud paitner m Runia, but she miqr «o- 
oomp^y him by petition, aAd generally ^oe*— tnch ii the 
lore of ft wife. 

o 



as thev were able on a wretched mattress, which> 
wa^ the only furniture in the hut, and putting; 
upoivhim what they could lake from tibeir own 

Eersons, Alexander and the serf set out to carry 
im; but his total helplessness rendered Alexan- 
der unequal to his share of the burden, and long 
had they found the journey too much when they 
began to shout for assistance from the cottage,, 
fearing to leave him for a moment, lest death 
should ensue. 

Mary followed with lights, which had now 
become necessary, and their task was soon com- 
pleted ; the stranger was laid in the warm cor- 
ner, his hmbs chafed, cordials held to bis lips- 
and dropped slowly into his mouth, and words, 
of comfort offered to his confused and wonder- 
ing ears by Brukenthal, who, with all the zeal 
of pure compassion, was now awake to every 
means of resuscitation and assistance. A sense 
of warmth stole over the wretched man indica- 
tive of returning life, but with it came excruci- 
ating pains and partial delirium, in which he- 
bitterly reproached the present empress for pla- 
cing mm on the rack, denouncing the banisiied 
nobleman who had been, a few years before^ 
held to be her heart's choice, and in other re- 
spects showing: so much of what was likely to- 
have given oflence at court, that all of his hear- 
ers who paid attention to his words might ac- 
count for his banishment as a consequence of 
his opinions. 

To Brukenthal this exposd was painful, be- 
cause, in the first instance, he had concluded 
that punishment to their enemy would be re- 
lease to them; but he now thought MehzikoiT 
and his children were alike forgotten ; that new 
people and new interests occupied every avenue 
of the royal mind, and obliterated all which had 
beemdone or suffered by the strongest intellect 
and most active powers ever engaged for a coun- 
try which required the highest possible efibrt» 
for her liberation from barbarity. 

The good man did not the less earnestly seek 
the wdfare of his patient ; and, finding his fever 
run extremely high, he desired Mary to preparer 
a blister to oe laid on his. chest, and an opiate 
which might deaden his sense of pain. On ap- 
plying the former, he found a small, flat parcel,. 
cuefiiUy sewed in leather, tied rouod the neck, 
■by a riband, which, on removing, he gave Uk 
Mary, sayine, "Place it in safety, as he may* 
hereafter wish for it I think it is paper, but 
whether treason or love-letters, it is nothing to- 
ns ; he has a purse, too, in his girdle, which wiOL 
hurt him ; put them both into a safe place till he 
can use them." 

Mary did as she was requested, and devoted 
herself to Alexander, who was weary and hun- 
gry; but these evils, being temporary, did not 
lon^ prevent him from exulting in the sense ot 
having saved the life of a fellow-creature, even, 
though he had been to him and all he loved a 
ruthless, wily, persevering enemy. He felt as- 
sured that he had acted as his father would have 
done had he been alive, thereby giving proof or 
the great change religion had wrought in his 
x>wn heart, and which he had communicated to^ 
his children. 

When Peter also had fed ab^mdantly, arid pro- 
fessed himself no worse for an exertion which,, 
to his hard and sinewy ibrm, was no extraordi- 
nary effort, Brukenthal kneh down to family^ 
worship, and prayed with a Sincere and softened- 
heart for the sufferer before them,x)n whose exi« 
hausted frame the opiate had already taken ef** 
feet He was then committed to the charge oC 
the serf, who was nfttaraUy a huAiaiie «ua(bnty. 
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of coarse, isiorant of all that related to his 
cluuige), with a strict injunction to rouse the 
minister if he were worse, or awoke with any 

S roofs of retoming reason. They all retired on- 
er the painful belief that a new trouble had 
come upon them, and one which might draw 
much greater in its train, since, if the govern- 
ment should take umbrage at their conduct, in- 
creased punishment must be the consequence. 
Nevertheless, though all retired to press a sleep- 
less pillow for many hours, full of conjectures 
and fears for the future, and driven to contem- 
plate the sorrows of the past, not one could re- 
pent the transacUon in wnich they had been en- 
gaged, for each might say, " Surely my judg- 
ment is with the Lord, my reward is with my 
God." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Trb family were awakened in the morning at 
■an early hour by a summons w^hich roused Pe- 
ter himself, who had not been disturbed by the 
stranger. The governor of the village had not 
1)een at home when the new exile arrived, under 
the care of two soldiers, who were anxious to 
Kturn the same night to Berenzof ; and, having 
given up their charge, together with a letter from 
his superior at his cottage, returned forthwith. 
One of the serfs of their keeper (Master Paul) 
therefore took upon himself to place the exile in 
the hut we have mentioned ; and, at the earnest 
request of the banished man, engaged another to 
a;ttend him, upon whom Count Ivan had vented 
all the anger be felt due to his miserable lodg- 
ing, and the fretfulness natural to the diabase 
with which he had been seized the day before, 
and which had rendered traveHing a punishment 
more acute than the severest sentence could 
9iave contemplated. As the equality of condi- 
tion rendered such language unknown in his 
native wilds, and the universality of poverty 
ehowed nothmg very extraordinary in passing a 
night in poor lodgings, the man retnmed in 
dudgeon to his own home and the comforts of 
tiis own stove, willing to forfeit bis expected 
wages rather than bear the temper of one he 
deemed an '* insolent criminal," far inferior to 
4m honest man like himself, and, in fact, igno- 
rant of all which was most calculated to obtain 
•compassion for one in the situation of the exile. 
Ivan Dolgourouki had consequently been left, 
^as we have seen, to experience every possible 
evil belonging to the country, when sickness 
rendered lum absolutely incapable of sustaining 
any. 

Master Paul had returned the preceding even- 
ing, and, on reading his letter, which cautioned 
tiim against allowing his captive any indulgence 
for at least some months, or providing him with 
any assistance so long as his own money lasted, 
yet showed him at once the necessity of provi- 
ding him with a more efficient lodging than that 
■to which his representative had appointed him 
Taking a pine-branch torch in his hand, he lost 
410 time in proceeding to the hut whence the 
prisoner had been taken two hours before, and, 
fimUng it empty, sought the other dwellings, 
and severely remonstrated with tbe man who 
hajd forsaken him ; but, in the course of bis ex- 
aminations, hearing that Mary had visited them, 
which was confirmed by his wife. on his reinm, 
he weat to bed contentedly, not doubting but 



she had found in the prisoner a fiiend, for whooe 
safety she had |m)vided. 

As, however, it was his duty to asoertain the 
fact, as soon as he arose he proceeded to the 
cottage, and there learned, not only the security 
of the captive, but those circumstances which 
exceedingly surprised him, and induced him to 
determine on removing the exile as soon as 
possible ; for he saw clearly that, however kindly 
all were disposed towards a work of Christian 
charity, ev^ry hour must recall to their memoiy 
those injuries they might be wiUing, but were ' 
unable to forget; and such had been his own 
full esteem and veneration for Menzikoff, togeth> 
er with that of his people, that they felt as if 
his dwelling was polluted by the presence of hia 
enemy. 

On this point Brukenthal, with considerate 
kindness, begged the keeper not to speak ; for, 
as Count Ivan had made one enemy on his first 
arrival, should his past conduct be known, he 
would doubtless make more, and be subject to 
annoyances he coukl not guard against, but 
might not merit. *' I will not tell of him," said 
the guardian, bluntly, ** because, if I did, not 
one among them would let him sleep under their 
roof, and I should be forced to take him myself, 
or make him a stove in tbe hut he has left ; de- 
pend upon it, I will do neither if I can help it*' 

The subject of their consultations awoke in 
great pain, and was evidently much too ill for 
removal, especially as snow was again falling, 
and the cold such as a stranger would consider 
intense. His senses were evidently wandering, 
but bis features, which the preceding day were 
swollen and livid, had resumed much of their 
general appearance ; and, as Mary glanced to- 
wards him, she oould trace traits of reeemblance 
to his ooosin Theodore which could never be 
erased from her memory, and could not fail to be 
an hourly trial to her spirits. Her reason, there- 
fore, seconded the wishes of Brukenthal and the 
visitant for his removal when it could be acoom- 
I^ished safely, yet, by a strange perversity, her 
eye continnally sought to catch the lineaments 
of a face which ofilbred the only record of The- 
odore^s on which she could ever hope to gaze. 
Conscious this was a weakness she ought to 
combat, she hastened to her morning's occupa* 
tions, and left to Alexander the rights of hospi- 
tality, and to their friend the consolations of 
medicine and encouragement. 

It was by slow degrees that returning reason 
dawned on thp mind of the bewildered and se- 
verely-afflicted man, but in the course of the day 
he became sensible of the comforts of warmth, 
the applications which procured partial ease, and 
of the kindness with which his wants were sup- 
plied. In a day or two more, indistinct recollec- 
tions of his sudden sentence of banishment, his 
long, melancholy journey were present to his 
mind, foltowed by utter destitution, the flight of 
his menial, the 'pangs of a reproaching con- 
science; a hell within, aided by fierce pains 
without. He must have fallen, then, into a 
state of utter insensibility, in which he had been 
conveyed hither by charitable people. "Could 
they be a religions brotherhood 1 The elder of 
the house resembled a monk, and prayer or 
praise was heard occasionally from all, and none 
but fanatics couM be thankful for existence ia 
such a country as this. 

"No; this conclusion was wrong; for a 
lovely child bi'ought him warm milk» and told 
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him she robbed her pet calf to do him good, and 
>« young woman moved about in aheepskin gar- 
ments, but with, light and graceM motion. 
He remembered^ in agony of heart, crying to a 
woman who fled finom him; thia moat have 
Jbeen the aame, the very peraon who had aent 
the rescue she could not give, yet ahe evidently 
^avoided him whom ahe had ao laid under obliga- 
tion. They all showed him benevolent atten- 
tion, yet not one expressed curiosity as to his 
^nst or present aituation, and conversed with 
each other rather by signs than words, as if 
ehecked by bis presence. They were evidently 
not the boots of the country ; if they were ex- 
iles, they must .have been long resident before 
they could possibly have acquired the cattle 
they were possessed of: who could they be 1" 
When Brukenthal saw the proper time, he 
caused Peter to practise upon the stranger in 
the same way he had formerly operated on him- 
self, after which he removed him up stairs; 
and his recovery became complete, though his 
weakness exceeded what his own had bebn, 
and his appetite became inordinate. Referring 
to the great kindness he experienced, and the 
preceding want he had sustained, he one day 
asked for his purse, saying " there was only a 
small sum in it, but what there waa he begged 
of Brukenthal to accept.'* 

The purse and the packet were handed to 
him, the contenta of the former, being declined, 
with an assurance that he woidd require all it 
contained before the governor paid 4iim any al- 
lowance, eapeciaUy as he would have a mattress 
and sheepskins to purchase when he removed 
into his own lodgings. 

«« Oh! do not, do not remove me ! you have 
«aved my life*-i>reaerve it." 

'* The governor will not suffer you to remain 
here, as you must be aware, since he comes so 
frequently to aee if you can be removed with 
safety. The young people to whom this place 
belongs are willing to relieve your necessities, 
and they compassionate your sufferings, since 
they feel for all ; bat when you aire better, they 
must rejoice in your removal, ^ince they are 
muob inconvenienced by your presence. There 
eaa be no pleasure in society where minds do 
not ooaleaoe ; and the artless, kind, and honest 
ol^ no proper campanionship to Count Ivan 
Dolgourouki.*' 

**^.you know my name ; of oourse* Master 
Paul revealed it. He might also have told you 
the state from which I have fallen, and then 
you would have pitied my misfortunes aa much 
as the complaint from which you have relieved 
me." 

"Others have fallen from a state aa high as 
yours, and with far more innocence.'' 

** For Heaven's sake,* tell me where I am ! 
My brain again swims ; strange thoughts are 
again floating before me. Who saw me, and 
saved me 1 I eoiyore you 4o tell me.** 

" The daughter of Prince Menzikoff saw you 
and knew you. Hia aon brought you hither; 
his friend addresses you." 

"Bat where, oh where i« Meniikoff him- 
selfl" 

" He is gone to the true penitent believer's 
happiest home, for Hwre *the wicked cease 
from troubiing, and the weaiy rest ;' tliat home 
where assuredly the trntrdtrer who slew him by 
eold and hungar, degradation and solicitude — 
by the hroken heart which wept over hia wife's 



grave and his children's misery, wOl be called 
to a terrible account." 

Dolgourouki grofl^ied bitterly, and turiied hia 
face to the wall, but in a short time started up, 
exclaiming, in great agitation, 

*< Father, you have not enumerated all lus 
miseries, though each is as a burning coal fixed in 
the centre of my heart. His fair and blameless 
daughter, the virtuous, beautiful young empress, 
died here, and is buried with that excellent 
mother whom all Cronstadt deem a saint." 

"Not so ; her sister Ulrica, a lovely girl of 
the same height, died here of the smallpox, 
which the little girl and her brother suffered 
from at the same time. A change in the dress 
of those fair sisters, and the more violent grief 
manifested by tJlrica (to whom sorrow was 
new), caused the mistake, which, of course, 
they could never rectify ; you, however, cannot 
forget that Mary caught the smallpox from her 
husband, and had it in Russia." 

" She lives ! she lives ! Banished, bereaved 
of rank, parents, friends, and fortune, still she 
lives ! Oh, God ! how inscrutable are thy ways !" 

" Rather exclaim, * Oh, man, how crushing 
and cruel are thine !' heaping on thy brother 
worm pain and sorrow, want and misery, as if 
the natural evils of existence were not enou^ 
and as if thou wert not thyself the heir of dis- 
ease and grief; the possible prey of mortifica- 
tion, poverty, and death." 

When this conversation took {dace, both were 
seated near the stove, as Count Ivan was now 
able to descend to the midday meal ; Alexander 
was helping Peter; Mary now entered^ bending 
beneath the vessel she bore, which having set 
down, she filled a cup with warm milk, and put 
it into the hands of Catherine to carry to him. 

Dolgourouki gazed earnestly upon the fair 
face which had often flitted past him, but never 
approached him since the first moment when 
she had recognised him, but was herself in a 
mask, and saw that the peasant, whom he had 
beheld as one remembered in his dreams, was 
indeed the fair youn^ empress, the beautiful and 
gentle Mary* the pnde of the Russian court — 
she who had never made a single enemy, though 
comprised in the destruction of her ambitious 
but meritorious father. Yes, there she stood, 
labouring as a serf, and clothed as one, whom 
he had seen so often beaming with jewels, and 
habited in costly velvets and royal ermine, on 
whose steps princes waited with pride, and the 
finest ladies of Europe surrounded with hon- 
our. It was indeed the same — ^the adored of 
Prince Theodore Dolgourouki, who was pre^ 
paring food for her household, and smiling on 
the efforts of little Catherine to assist her. 

Ivan arose pale and trembling from his seat ; 
a thousand memories were swelUng at his heart, 
a thousand words were struggling for utterance 
at his lips, but shame, sorrow, pride, and bitter 
regret combined to overwhelm him ; he stag- 
gered forward a few paces, and, throwing him- 
self at Mary's feet, burst into a paroxysm of 
hysterical tears, being able only to articulate 
"Forgive! forgive!" 

" I have forgiven — ^I trust God will enable me 
fully to forgive— -Count Ivan.'^ 

Mary spoke with a mild dignity calculated to 
restore his composure, but his agitation increas- 
ed as he conquered the suffocating sensation 
which impeded apeech, and he cried out vehe- 
mently, ^ 
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'* Foryiv^ vae, my empress — ^forgive me, daugh- 
ter of the injured menzikoff; for thftt I bring yon 
news of Theodore — the murdered The^ore. 
He livesy but lives only to lament the death of 
his long-loved lamented Mary." 

"Lives! Theodore Hves !" said Mary, and 
dropped on the floor as cold, as pale, and life- 
less as the snow around her dwelling. 

Brukenthal, terrified by an eifect be had nev- 
er witnessed before, gathered her in bis arms, 
and was proceeding to carry her into the air, 
when the screams of Catherine brought Alex- 
ander to his assistance. Though much alarm- 
ed at seeing his sister in such a state, he pro- 
ceeded instantly to obtain those restoratives 
which his poor mother had so often required, 
and in a short time had the satisfaction of see- 
ing life return to her blue lips, and her eyes 
slowly reopen. 

"When she had come sufficiently to herself to 
recollect the cause of her swoon, she cast her 
eyes around in quest of Ivan, who, shocked with 
the mischief his riolence had perpetrated, was 
withdrawn. Not seeing hhn, she said to Bra- 
kenthal, who was supporting her, " Father, was 
it a dream V* 

" No, my child ; you heard that Theodore, 
your own, long-mourned Theodore, is yet alive, 
or was so lately ; but I fear the joy is so abbre- 
viated by the distance at which you are placed 
from each other, the little probability you should 
eyer meet, and the circumstances likely to arise 
irom his belief of your death, that I dare not 
congratulate you." 

"i daire — I must! It cannot foe that the 
wickedness of man would add to her sufil^ings 
by deception," said the brother, tenderly kissing 
her cheek. 

Teai^B, salutary teara, coursed each other 
down the face of Mary, who, as soon as she 
was fible, retired to her own chamber, foBowed 
by the frightened child, to whom all was incom- 
prehensible. Indeed, Maiy was as yet unable 
to analyze her 'own filings. Joy, overwhelm- 
ing, intolerable joy, which crushed out life in its 
first surprise, was now mingled with fears, and 
hopes, and anxieties, awakened by the alarmed 
and cautious old man, which, by tempering ttie 
violence of her sensations, and dividing tlw ac- 
tion of the mind, hai^ily preserved her reason, 
which had else sunk beneath the lightning stroke 
thus flashed upon her brain in its unmitigated 
brightness. 

Alexander, with all the tenderness of a sis- 
ter, stood beside her couch, wiped her flowing 
teara, and spoke, as sanguine youth loves to 
speak, in the language of ardent hope and gen- 
erous courage. The moment, however, when 
he thought he could leave her to the care of the 
fond infant, he descended, eager to inquire on 
what foundation Ivan Dolgourouki had ventu- 
red to assert the existence of that exeellent rel- 
ative, on whom so man^ teara had been 'fitied 
by every member of his own family, and for 
whose sake (even in the belief of his death) 
Mary had refused the generous Alexoviteh, 
whom he loved more than anything on earth 
save her beloved self. 

The very firat inquiry he made seemed likely 
to involvQ the history on which so much de- 
pended in oblivion, for the answer of Ivan 
evoked a shriek of anger and horror from the 
two anxious aaditora, who drew their seats on 
cither side of him (who now lield his hite kind 



protectora and mastere in abeyance), and tha» 
began hie narrative of by-gone eveau : 

** At the time when the assassins hired by 
Prince MenzikoiTto destroy my*-" 

** Wretch!" cried Alexander, "my father 
was a brave man, utterly incapable of the base- 
ness of murder, even when naoet irritated by an- 
ger, or misled by ambition.*' 

^ He never Injured yoor eonsin, even in 
thought,** cried Bnikentiial; <*thoaghf unhap- 
pily, having arranged the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with the empress, he -deelinad giving her t» 
one whose virtues he honoured.^* 

At length the question was heard, ** By whose 
ordere was Theodore Dolgourouki seized and 
stabbed when found in the gardens of Oranlen- 
baum!" 

To this BndEenthal eould distinctly answer^ 
"that, within a short time of his death, he had 
written an account of that nnhappy transaetion 
from the lips of Menzik(^, who had given refer- 
ences to the actual perpetratora of the injary ;** 
adding, " previous to this account, which I wiU 
proceed to read to yon, and the truth of which 
eould he immediately ascertained by persona 
resident at Peterabnrgh, I confess I had always 
entertained suspicions of Connt Iwan Dirfgon^ 
ronki, who was the next heir of the unlbrtonate 
Theodore, the favourite of his father, and, fitm 
what I myself knew of his conduct, capable of 
doing a bold,*cnnning, and unscrapuhHiB aetion 
when it led to bis own advanoeisentv** 

" Me injure Theodore ! impossible ! Yon can- 
not think it, and say so onl^ to wonnd my ^9el- 
ings by false aceusati<»ii : yon trtrnple on the 
fallen, and — ^* 

" Hold !** cried Alexander, ** or yea may drive 
us to reprisals, which hitherto we have certainly 
showed little desire te make. Remember, yon 
set out by accusing my father— «y dear, honour- 
ed, and slowly-murdered firther, of a crime to 
which his whole soul was at^orrait, but whkiu 
I grant, a prejudiced peraon^ might deem possi* 
ble, the circumstances considered. My vener* 
able friend's snspieien he never hinted befeve,. 
or I shouM have told him that I had heaid my 
sister say, *your oonduet to Tbeodoire was no* 
ble,' sinee, on his other's desiring' to disinherit 
him, yon refused to accept the patrimony never 
justly forfeited by one you held inexpiessibly 
dear. With this nnhaiipy idea in your mind,. 
probably your very love for him caused yoar 
hatred and persecution of us. All our misfbi^ 
tunes may have arisen lirem misooneeptioB : 
vi^s it so, Count Ivan V* 

Ivan Dolgouronki did not reply, hot he turned 
with an air of mingled inride and emtarraspment 
from the eyes of Brukenthal, which were fixed 
upon him with a scrutinising expression. 

" Only say this was your motive for persecu- 
ting us, and yon viriH remove half its giult. My 
heart is as open to offer yon fhendslup as it has 
been to yield you compassion." 

There was no answer, and the open counte*^ 
nance of the generous youth became again dark 
with indignant angery when Bnikenthal inter- 
posed with a cabn voice, yet with psreatid au- 
thority ! he now said, 

" Do not press your adversary with questions 
he cannot answer: the silenee of Count Ivan is 
the enly negative his feeUngs and situation al- 
low him to give, and it is bcimufableto him* 
although no other answer could hnve availed 
him. If you, dear Alexander, wero not in such 
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agitation, yonr owa recollection of dates and 
circumstances would show you that the enmity 
which destroyed your house must be in full 
operation before the news of his cousin^s injury 
could have reached the family of the Dolgourou- 
ki. Though your father was silent on a subject 
which caiised him so much uneasiness, yet he 
was always inquiring, through every possible 
medium, whether any news of an extraordinary 
nature had reached Prince Baziltch Bolgou- 
rouki or the Mareschal — '^ 

Brukenthal was interrupted, and all startled, 
by the appearance of Mary, who had sprang 
into the midst with a face as pale and a step as 
noiseless as those attributed to a spectre. She 
had waited the return of Alexander "with news 
of Theodore until her patience was exhausted, 
and her extreme fear was excited (as high words 
were evidently passing below) that Ivan would 
not reveal that which he knew, or had deceived 
iier by his first assertion, and was now receiv- 
ing reproaches on that account. Eagerly press- 
ing forward, she spoke with trembling eagerness 
to him on whom she seemed to depend for life 
or reason. 

"Count Ivan, did ^eodore survive being 
rolled up, as I sawt and being thrown into the 
aea, as I heard ?" 

" He survivedj.notxvithstanding he was stab- 
tied in the aide by those assassins you saw. 
They did not throw him into the sea ; he plun- 
ged into it himself, and was received by his 
friend when apparently expiring; that friend 
preserved him, but with extreme difficulty, for 
they encountered severe weather in the seas of 
Finland, and were compelled to remain some 
weeks in an obscure island to refit. A Danish 
vessel touching at the place^ they engaged her 
to convey them to Dantzic, knowing the ex- 
treme distress the family of Kreuss must be 
then experiencing, and the equal loss Theodore 
experienced for want of medical assistance. A 
short time after they got out to sea, and at a time 
when they were experiencing all the evils ari- 
sing from an ill-provisioned and every way^ 
wretched craft, they fell in with an English pri- 
vateer, and, the two countries being now at war, 
on signal being given, the sloop could do no- 
thing better than surrender. Their apparent 
misfortune was valuable to all, but to Theodore 
it was positive earthly salvation." 

« But what became of him! where did they 
take him 1" 

<• To England ; fhr, althoogh an opportunity 
occurred, of which the English captain availed 
himself, to land the Germans, he was too ill for 
removal in so hasty and comfortless a manner 
as they thankfiiUy embraced, and, as he was 
under the care of a skilful surgeon, it would 
have been madness to have quitted. There 
was also a young midshipman on board, of no- 
ble family, who had become exceedingly attach- 
ed, and waited on him with a woman's tender- 
ness ; therefore Kreuss, who, of course, could 
not leave his sister, was easy as to his acconmio- 
dation, though he lamented the distance to which 
he must inevitably be removed. His own jour- 
ney was long and disastrous, for his sister was 
sisized with fever on the road, the consequence 
cf the nrisfortunes which had attended their 
m-^ted journey and severe disappointment. 
When at length they reached their home near 
Leipsic, they learned that, many weeks before, 
the daughter of Prince Menzikoff, whom they 



had considered as the affianced bride of Theo- 
dore, was become the wife of the 



A transient blush spread over the pallid coun- 
tenance of Mary, but it soon fled ; the pang in- 
dieted did not prove what was intended probar 
bly in the first instance, yet soon repented, as 
Ivan quickly added, " The Germans know not, 
of course, how absolute is the power of a fa- 
ther in Russia ; but let that pass : enough to 
say that my uncle's first information of his son's 
existence was by a courier from Germany, 
whose letter conveyed the particulars you al- 
ready know, and which letter he sent to me ; 
since then — " 

** But when — ^when did you receive this let- 
ter. Count Ivan? tell me the truth, I beseech 
you." 

" Just as you eiitered on your journey to Si- 
beria." 

"Not before r* 

** Certainly not before, for with the impres- 
sion I then received the mines would have been 
the destination of both your father and brother; 
probably such sentence might have followed, 
had not your conductors brought back the sad 
story of your mother's death ; our next news 
conveyed to us the account of your own. The 
Czar had been much affected by the first, for 
he loved your mother from his cradle, and when 
he heard of your death he became inconsolable, 
and his long fluctuating disorder from that day 
became evidently fatal. What I sufifered from 
his reproaches and threatenings no tongue aan 
relate, yet he could not bear me out of his sight 
a moment. As I had been a necessity to him 
when he loved me, so was I when he hated me, 
and demanded, with inc^^nt sorrow or angry 
imprecations, * the friends of his childhood, who 
had once fondly loved him — ^the tender wife, 
who alone couid nurse him-^is playfellow 
Alexander, to whom he intended to marry his 
sister Elizabeth.' Bay and niffht he thus raved 
in helpless imbecility, continu^y calling for the 
living and for the dead ; but, as neither could 
by possibility be present during the short span 
of existence which remained, I caused him to 
be informed that you were all swept away. 
Though I did not know this, I certainly believed 
it to be the case, since the latest information 
received spoke of disease, distress, incurable 
sorrow, and a climate alike destructive to life in 
an early or late stage of existence.'' 

'* The very information should have prevent- 
ed your conclusion," said Briikenthal, ** since 
there was only one infant in the family, and my 
friend could not be deemed aged.'* 

" True ; but my object was the attainment 
of peace to the emperor, though it might be the 
peace of despair ; and safety to myself although 
that safety might he (as it proved) temporary. 
The end was not gained, for he continued t^ 
inveigh and lament with so much bitterness, 
that my reign was considered over by aU with- 
in the palace many days before his death. The 
consequence was an entire loss of the Do^ou- 
rottki influence, which would have placed the 
crown on the head of the true heir, the Duke 
of Holstein ; and the Princess Anne, of Cour- 
land, to the astonishment of the empire and of 
Europe, has gained possession of the throne — 
ay, and she win keep it, too ; she has energy, 
talent, and beauty, and more of her great un- 
cle's character about her than^any of his own 
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descendants save the Princess Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Catherine."* 

"I lored them both," said Mary, with a deep 
sigh, " and they once loved me." ^ 

« That they undoubtedly did, for many a tear 
hare they both shed for your banishment and 
death, to my own knowledge ; nor can I doubt 
that the enmity of the empress, as shovm to- 
wards myself, in a great measure arises from 
the share I had in Prince MenzikofTs banish- 
ment ; added to that may be the love — ^yes, let 
me say the love ! — ^I entertained, and may still 
entertain, for the Princess Elizabeth. In Sibe- 
ria, one may surely speak trutii without flinch- 
ing, and Alexander is not my rival now, what- 
ever he might have been." 

" You may say that safely. Count Ivan. I 
know nothing of love or ambition either, save 
that of getting to be a better shot than my good 
neighbour Alexovitch." 

" Love is no matter of jest," resumed Ivan, 
" when it interferes with the conduct of em- 
pires, as Russia will soon know to her cost. 
Biron, the beloved of the empress, is recalled 
and advanced ; his ambition knows no bounds ; 
he will plunge the country into difficulties, you 
will see, from which RomanzofF, Woronzow, 
Sapieha, and others, will vainly try to rescue 
her. I left the mareschal at the point of death, 
my uncle Baziltch weak and retired, Theodore 
a wanderer, and Ivan an exile : so are the Dol- 
gourouki situate — ^who will supply their places 1 
who oppose the prejudicial influence that — " 

" Be not unhappy, count ; there are many yet 
left to Russia sufficient for her safety ; see that 
the new minister does wrong before you pro- 
nounce against him, and, above all, discriminate 
between the patriotism which fears for your 
^ country, and the lamentation which mourns for 
yourself," said Brukenthal. 

" What are courts and ministers to us in the 
desert 1" said Mary, mournfully turning away. 
" I want only to know about Theodore ; it must 
suffice me to know he lives, and lives far distant, 
yet you am tell if any second letter has arrived." 

" You have held in your hand, lady, a whole 
packet of Theodore's letters ; one of them ar- 
rived just as I was setting out, and has been not 
half read by me, since I was obliged to take th6m 
from my pocket-book, and get them secured in 
the manner you have seen, lowing that I should 
be deprived of that by the officer who brought 
me hither." 

" You win allow my sister to see letters so 
interesting to her. Count Ivan 1" 

" Not voluntarily, or at ytmr request, Alexan- 
der Menzikoff, for you have insulted me. 'Tis 
true I am at your toercy ; two men may over- 
power one who is reduced as I am; murder 
hides robbery, and the snows of Siberia have 
covered such crimes frequently." 

" Give your arm to Mary, my dear Alexander ; 
she is again very faint, and certainly unequal 
to bearing any farther shock, whether from 
momentary penitence, which repents without 
amendment, or petulance quick to resent its 
own injuries, without allowing for the far great- 
er it has inflicted. It would ill become us to 
scan a sick man*s words too closely, or, under 
any provocation, forget the sacred character of 
a guest. Goodnight, my children. I will 



* Thif pmoen succeeded the SmpTen Anne, who died 
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Stretch myself by the stove to-tiight ; the blesA* 
ing of God be on all beneath this roof r* 

The anger which had reddened the brow and 
qipvered on the lip of Alexander subsided as his- 
hand shook that of him under whose parental 
sway he felt passion controlled, and reason re- 
sume her empire. He well knew that Bruken- 
thal would compromise no point of honour on 
his behalf, and had held aloof from Dolgourouki 
hitherto in a way to which his own young and 
yieMing generosity of nature was unequal, for 
that very day he had suggested the idea of per* 
suading t^e governor to allow him to remain 
with them, to which Brukenthal had objected^ 
as utterly incompatible with either happiness or 
propriety as regarded the empress. 

Another reason was now evident, (he power 
Ivan possessed of wounding their feelings, awa- 
kening anger it would be difficult to repress, and 
sinful to indulge. " No, no," said the youth to 
himself, " I must giye him up— yet Bow happy 
might I have been in such a companion ! He is 
well informed, has seen various countries, is pol- 
ished in mind and manners, must necessairily 
sympathize in our afflictions and privations, is 
always at hand to receive kindness, and com- 
municate the blessings of society ; on how many 
points can we meet, and be rendered mutually 
beneficial ! but the good father is right — there is 
still a gulf between us. In days past, be has 
been a remorseless and continued enemy ; and 
bow far is he at this time less 1 coiild anything 
short of a Inonster refuse the slightest wish 5l 
Mary, much less one on which her happiness 
evidently depends. The«ame man who, while 
she waited on Peter II. with a tenderness and 
devotedness even the gentle Catherine could not 
equal to his matchless grandsire, could calmly 
contrive, and resolutely effect her ruin, now re- 
fuses her the single gratification it is possible he 
can bestow, or she experience, although from 
her kindness in the hour of extremity he re- 
ceived life and ease — ^received it, too, when she 
was fully aware of his identity, beheld in him 
the serpent who had stung her to the heart, de- 
stroyed the mother she idolized, the sister she 
loved, the father to whom her heart clung with 
all the fond tenacity of a last, hut refuge. 

"He has denied her — ^the wretch may, in his 
wickedness, render this denial eternal bj de- 
stroying the letters ; in which case, no after in- 
formation he could give would ever be relied on 
by me, for a heart so cruel must be necessarily 
deceitful. But shall I, from any sense of false 
delicacy, deprive Mary of the ohly real good it 
may ever be in my power to bestow! Did L 
not receive her from my father as a precious de- 
posite, for whom my every eflbrt was to be ex- 
erted ; for whom I was bound to labour, and in- 
cited to love ; whose counsels I was exhorted to- 
follow — ^true ! Must I, then, not consult her! 
Wliatever may be her temptation, she will not 
tell me to do wrong." 

Alexander crept softly into Mary's room, and 
found her,. as he had expected, awake, for her 
mind was harassed by a thousand feelings, from^ 
which she had been hitherto exempt; hope,, 
fear, solicitude, indefinable expectations, and un- 
warrantable conclusions, were perpetually pass- 
ing her mind, and occasioning a sense of dis- 
tress far more tormenting than the calm melan- 
choly which had so long reigned in a kind of 
tranquil grief and subdiied emotion over her 
bosom. She was thankful for the company of 
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her brother, though grieved that her sorrows 
were so afflictive to him, and she eagerly lis- 
tened to the occasion of his visit — the power of 
obtaining for her those letters she so earnestly 
yearned to read, and which caprice, revenge, or 
the natural feelings of a heart knowB to be cruel 
aod unscrupulous might destroy in a moment. 

" That the eye of our good Brukenthal is on 
him now I doubt not, but in the morning a 
thousand opportunities will arise that may ena- 
ble him to burn them.*' 

" Oh, no !" said Mary, " he loves Theodore ; 
he brought these memorials with him as society 
in the wilderness ; he may deny them to me, 
but he will the more fondly treasure them for 
himself. As to obtaining them otherwise than 
as his own free gift, it is impossible. I would 
not stain the mind of my brother by the rank- 
ling memory of a dishonourable action ; no, not 
for even a sight of Theodore — at least, T trust 
not. Go to your mattress, my beloved Alexan- 
der, and sleep, as you hitherto have done, soundly 
and guiltlessly. It is a satisfaction to know that 
my heart's chosen was not the victim of his 
love ; that be still lives, and may in time, per- 
haps, be happy, though I must never witness his 
felicity. Yes, it is a happiness for which I am 
truly thankful." 

Thankful, doubtless, Mary was, but yet she 
was unhappy ; and, when Alexander had retired, 
she vainly courted sleep to visit her pillow. A 
new scene, was opened^ ^hich offered, in the 
fir^t place, much to delight the eye of imagina- 
tion, and awakened hope in the heart, still cling- 
ing with fond tenacity to .its object ; but yet 
there seemed not one point on which it could 
rest for comfort, or exercise fortitude; and, 
however she might cling to it, she could not fail 
to be sensible that she had been infinitely better 
without it. 

At their usual hour of assembling on the 
morrow, Mary did not appear, and the circle, 
usually cheered by her presence, looked dull 
and cpmfortless ; but there were no sullen looks, 
nor want of accustomed attention to the wants 
of their sick guest, who made inquiries of Cath- 
erine as to the health of her sister, she being 
soon the only person in the cottage with Ivan, 
Brukenthal undertaking Mary's usual duties. 

" Sister is asleep now ; but she has been cry- 
ing, for I saw the tears upon her cheek. I won- 
der what made her cry ! — ^was it you, Count 
Ivan, that was so cruel, so naughty, as to grieve 
dear sister Maiy, who made you that warm tip- 
pet, and gives you the first cups of milk every 
dayl" 

" I will grieve her no more, my pretty Cath- 
erine ; take this pared to her, and this penknife, 
that she may open it carefully ; tell her I send 
it, but the contents are for her eyes aUme ; she 
will return them only (at a distant time) to my- 
self" 

" I will tell her everything, and I will take her 
the best lamp, that she may read her lesson 
better. I suppose the inside is full of lessons, 
count 1" 

Ivan Dolgouroaki, though his heart felt the 
lighter for having made this sacrifice to hi$^ 
pride, shook his head mournfully as he ex- 
claimed, "Lessons! yes, my pretty Catherine, 
it is indeed full of lessons, which thine own in- 
nocent heart may one day learn to con too 
well ; but God forbid thou shouldst receive 
them in the desert !*' 



Mary, awakened by the kiss of Catherine, 
and the bright li^ht carried in her hand, was 
soon aroused ; and, though her head ached, and 
her trembling fingers with difficulty performed 
their ofilce, it was not long before she disctosed- 
five letters, or rather packages, in the handwri- 
ting of Theodore Dolgourouki. They appeared 
to her as messages from the land of spirits, and 
eagerly as she pressed them alternately to her 
lips and her heart, she yet felt as if they were 
something awful and sacred, belonging to a state 
of existence from which she was eternally divi- 
ded. Seeing the surprise evinced in the looks* 
of the child recalled her to herself, aiid, sending* 
her down with a thankful assurance to Count 
Ivan that she would obey his wishes, she lifted 
up her heart to Heaven, beseeching strength to* 
endure whatever might befall her; and then» 
having noted that the letters were numbered, 
began to enter on that which was evidently » 
most agitating though welcome task. 



Theodore to Ivan Dolgourouki, 

London, January, 1728. 
My dear cousin. 

You have heard, ere this, from my father, the 
grievous misadventure which befell me last au- 
tumn in the Gulf of Cronstadt, and which has 
reduced me so much, that even now I can 
scarcely consider myself a living man. It is ott 
this very account that I wiU not lose an oppor- 
tunity oflfered by the French ambassador to con* 
vey a letter to you, dear Ivan, because there is 
no knowing whether I shall be able to write an- 
other ; and there are many things I can say to* 
you which it is evident I cannot say to ray fa- 
ther, though I trust he is no longer ofifended with- 
me for declining those paths of ambition which 
have so little benefited himself, but which, I ap* 
prebend, you are at this time pursuing with ar- 
dour. 

May they make you happy ! you have talents 
for them which I am deficient in ; and, fmi^d- 
propos as my fate has hitherto been, notwith- • 
standing you may say, however little ambition* 
has done for one cousin, love has done still less 
for the other, believe me, Ivan, even now I do 
not repent devoting myself as I have done to the- 
gentler passion. It has demanded no other sac- 
rifice than happiness and life ; religion, integri- 
ty, all that renders life a blessing and happiness^ 
a possibility, are untouched. 

In a short time, as travelling will in Russia* 
be rendered easy, it is probable the court vdll 
be going to Moscow, and you will see my father 
(it is not, indeed, improbable that you are now 
with him) ; in this case, I beseech you to guard 
him from adopting a belief to which his preju- 
dices against Menzikofi^may subject him, viz.^ 
that the men who injured me were incited by 
him as personal enemies. I declare to you* 
most solemnly, Ivan, that my clear oonvictioo' 
is to the contrary. They accused me of befaig 
an enemy to the empress, and urged me to 
name my accomplices ; this alone proves that 
treason, not love, was my supposed crime. I 
was suspected of concealment for the purpose 
of killing the empress, who, yon know (good as 
she is), has more than once been in danger. 
From their words, I found they had been com- 
manded to watch the gardens ; and my own ob- 
servations, indeed, my own entries proved that 
it was not without reason. Their determina* 
tion to drag me to our terrible new prisons o& 
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the Nev«, acting on 9 mind already in the high- 
«i$t state of agitation from bitter disappoint- 
ment and almost phrensied love, rendered me 
impetuous to very madness, and I greatly fear 
3 gave a death-blow to one of my enthrallers ; 
it was natursd for, the other to avenge, as he 
<lid by the wound which he gave remorselessly, 
-considering me, in a twofold sense, the offender. 
All >vas the work of a few minutes ; and, but 
for the rapid movements, as well as the linpar- 
■alleled a^r-care of my dear Kreuss, I should 
^ be telling the story. All which now re- 
mains is for you to make inquiry, dear Ivan» as 
to any such accident having happened to one of 
the poor fishermen ; and, should I have been so 
«2nfortunate as to have killed the man, take his 
family under your inunediate protection. 

A few words will suffice to tell me this — ^let 
^our letter, I beseech you, by all the love we 
have borne each other, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary separation we have experienced 
from our boyish days, be filled with memorials 
of my own Mary. Forget that she is the daugh- 
ter of Menzikofi*. Dismiss from your mmd the 
«]n)osition that he has refused her to a Dolgou- 
Youki, since I can most truly assure you that I 
never asked him for her, being bound by a 
promise made to her excellent mother not to do 
4B0 until she permitted me. In short, remem- 
her only that I am amunfortunate lover, confined 
to a sick room at an immeasurable distance 
Irom my heart's idoj, who is surrounded by 
adorers, and under the absolute control of a 
father whose ambition will unquestionably in- 
•duce him to bestow her on him who can bid the 
lughest for a prize all must deem inestimable. 

I see you smile, Ivan, with somewhat of a 
curling lip, and grieve that the Theodore of 
"Whom in your kindness you think so highly, 
should have become so infatuated; and that 
neither time, distance, nor the loss of nearly life 
itself should have cured him of a passion whose 
issue hope itself scarcely encourages. Well! 
igrant it is folly, still it is my all of life and of 
life's enjoyment ; my reason clings to it not less 
than my inclination, for it has confirmed what- 
ever was good in my intentions* and strength- 
ened whatever was wavering in my resolutions. 
If I had not devoted myself to Mary in the man- 
ner I did from my first acquaintance, I might 
tiave been drawn into the vortex of ambition, 
«nd all the base intrigues, the unhdy aspirations 
which belong to it, and which I had taught my 
"very soul to eschew while pursuing the history 
ef naore enlightened countries and more patriotic 
4ipirit8 than I can hope to mingle with. Or the 
taste I have imbibed for music and painting 
xpigbt have rendered me the votary of meretri- 
cious pleasure, and the song of the siren lulled 
me into that repose which is theileath of every 
manly virtue. 

Love did not do this — ^it increased my philan- 
thropy, awakened me to the wants of my coun- 
try and fellow-men. O9 to Pozeck, Ivan, and 
see what great things I accomplished in so short 
a time ; learn from that how much more might 
l>e done in the neighbourhood of Moscow ; or 
rath^, come hith^, Ivan, and see what may be 
4one by a nobility living among the people, dif- 
fusing wealth and knowledge, which is itself 
wetilth to as wide a circle as their means and 
influence. extend, until the whole land is one 
vast garden, everywhere bearing on its surface 
the means of life to the poor, and offering in its 



vast manufactories, its wdl-explored mines, and 
its commanding navy, riches, elegances, and 
luxuries for the enjoyment of both its grandees 
and artisans, of which you can forta no idea ; 
for, though you have travelled on the Continent, 
you could .find nothing, save in some few Swiss 
chalets, that could be brought into comparison 
with an English farmer*s mansion, or the small 
snug house furnished in every part of their man- 
ufacturer's streets in the trading towns. The 
higher and better paid of these workmen earn a 
sum equal to the produce of small estates ; and 
were it not for the circumst£ince of food and 
rent being expensive in towns, could rival the 
lords of the soil in the appearance of their fami- 
lies. True, many of them labour too hand, and 
shorten the natural term of existence, in order 
that their wives may dress above their station, 
or their children receive as good an education 
as those who are their superiors ; but still the 
very error is combined with general improve- 
ment in the human character. The man who 
loves, and therefore indulges his wife at the ex- 
pense of extra labour, whether of the toiling 
hand or the thinking brain, is a man : the serf 
who beats and starves his wife, because she is 
as much his slave as he is the slave of his lord, 
is a despicable animal, inferior to the brutes over 
whom he tyrannizes, since his intelligence is far 
too insignificant to atone for his barbarity. 

In saying this, think not I am condemning 
our serfs as below the general standard of hu- 
man beings. No, Ivan ! on my life, I think more 
highly of them, taken altogether, than any part 
of the community aifiong whom they are placed. 
I love them for their gayety and good-humour, 
their endurance of a thousand ills and provoca- 
tions which one human being onght never to re- 
ceive from another, and more than all for do- 
mestic tenderness, and, in many instances, re- 
finement of affection, which the hi^bom and 
highbred among us too seldom exhibit ; for you 
and I well know that the most aristocratic stoop 
to conduct in Our domestic lives which would 
disgrace our lowest slaves. Many Peters must 
make laws ; many Catherines, with softer ways 
of enforcing such laws, must follow, before 
Russia has ceased to be barbarian, even in the 
mansions where luxury and splendour have 
shone as proudly as in the palaces of the Medici 
in Italy, or in Versailles at the present moment 

But, while writing of others, I am forgetting 
to relate my own adventures, which your friend- 
ship and pity make you anxious to knotv, and 
which I had not strength to detail to my father ; 
for, although I am still but a shadow, I am com- 
paratively strong to what I was when I penned 
that letter, necessarily so long delayed, and 
which served little more than to tell him lie had 
yet a son — a son whose heart he would not stoop 
to read, even where love for himself was the 
burden of its very pulsation. 

From the great loss of blood experienced, 
most probably, in consequence of my pluniging 
into the sea and swimming towards the boat, 
I had become so weak as to be scarcely able to 
speaky and the slightest exertion appearing to 
threaten immediate dissolution. I was tended 
by Kreuss and his sweet sister, with all the 
watchful tenderness due to a newborn infant, 
my mind in a great degree partakifag the weak- 
ness of my body after its first terrible ebuUitioii 
had subsided, a circumstance^hich unquestion> 
ably preserved my life. ^ 
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Havittg «o other aurgeoD t^an my poor friend, 
^my wouud made little progress until the time 
^when we were placed in the English frigate, 
Mrhen I was imniediately attended to by a very 
clever maa, from whose care I soon derived so 
much benefit that Kreuss, for the first time, be- 
San to thinJi I would survive. When, however, 
the opportunity of landing with his sister, who 
had suffered severely from the many hardsliips 
inflicted on her in this unfortunate voyage, pre- 
sented itself, the excellent young man was dis- 
tracted between opposing duties ; and, notwith- 
standing the great kindness shown to us ail by 
the EngliAh captain and bis people, seemed in- 
capable of leaving me in the hands of strangers, 
yet fuUy sensible he could not procure for me 
■equally eligible accommodations until a long 
Journey by land had been traversed, which the 
surgeon declared I was utterly unable to bear. 

" Turn your friend over to me, baron," said 
^ young man, whom i had often noticed as look- 
ing pitifully towards me, because 1 was told by 
tthe captain he was the bravest of hid crew, and 
he had struck me as the best looking ; ** turn 
him over to me, and I'll nurse him like a pet 
lamb all the way to Old England, and then put 
him in tow with my mother and sisters— my 
aiame an't Harry Herbert if I don*t." 

** 'Tis an honourable name in your own land, 
^nd very ancient. I think I may trust you,'* 
said Kreuss. 

'' You may trust a British sailor," said the 
youth, proudly, " whether he has a name or not ; 
but you Germans are all for pedigree ; so per- 
haps my saying I am the third son of the Earl 
of Partkucale may render you more easy." 

Kreuss eagerly mentioned my family and tir 
tles-^Prince, General, &c. 

»♦ Yes, yes, all very right ; he ia a fine fellow, 
suffering from a cause to which every brave 
man is subject — that's enough for me : I take 
him as Prince Helpless, General of Lint and 
Gallipots. If I and mine make him into an 
English fox- hunter, will it not be bis best title V 
Kreuss humoured the kind youth's fancy, and 
left me with more reliance on the future than 
he had dared to indulge; and from that time 
i^ young Herbert been* in fact, my devoted 
servant at every hour save when his duties 
compelled his absence. He even engaged the 
attendance of the same surgeon for a month 
alter my arrival, and conveyed me from the port 
where vn landed,* by water, to within two versts 
of his. father's residence, where I have been 
treated with: the kindness and consideration a 
son atone could claim,^ and by slow degrees 
am regaining strength, though the season is 
against me. 

The ambassador from our («ourt has visited 
mc and supplied my wants, which must have 
been positively distressing save for Herbert's 
generosity, since poor Kreuss was compelled 
to use my purse, neither of us having been pre- 
pared for the many evils which arose to us. 
He will have written to my father more fully 
than 1 was able ; and you will, I trust, have 
heard, many weeks agOi that I was still living;, 
and therefore, dea^ Ivan, still loving. 

Ib fact, as I gain strength, so do I find my*^ 
self recovering powers oi' memory and mind, 
which have been suspended, and every, day 
brings with it a portion of recovered sorrow s^nd 
deep solicitude, to say nothing of the disappoint- 
ment arising from the blighting of all my plans, 
P 



and the finding myself thrown nt such a dish 
tance from her who is my pole-star ofattrliC'l 
tion, and towards whom I have as yet tio power 
to traveL To the kindness of Lady Partmscale 
and her niece I ain indebted f(nr so mnch im- 
provement of my English (which, you may r©* 
member, I studied in Pozeck), that I can now 
join in conversation freely, which is, of course,' 
a great relief to me, besides rendering me orally 
acquainted with the laws and governmetit of 
this singular country." The great changes which 
have taken place within the laa(t century have 
always expited my curiosity, and I cannot fkll' 
to learn from thfe best sources what were the 
nioving springs which wrought that unpfece-' 
dented fact— the condemnfition of a king to the 
block, in his own country, by his own subjects ;' 
the banishment of another king, and the plaehig' 
a foreigner on the throne. These strange events, * 
and the circumstances arising out of them, will' 
form the subject of my next long letter, dear' 
Ivan, and must be interesting to you, who have 
devoted yourself to the cares of state and the' 
government of your fellow-subjects. Here every- 
body talks about politics as if they understood 
them, which, in nine cases out of ten, I appre- 
hend they do not ; but as it is certain they have' 
an interest in them, and can every week see an' 
expose o( the acts of government, which is actu-' 
ally published in the capital, circulated by de- 
grees through the provinces, and may be pur- 
cliased fqr a trifle, no wonder freemen give 
their opmion freely, and comment on the prom-, 
ulgaiion of a new law with the same scrutini-' 
zing tone they would use if a plough or any other 
machine were under investigation. Great truths 
are elicited by humble means; and, although 
these censurers may be often wrong, and are 
almost always fatiguing, I doubt not many im- 
portant facts, the foundation of invaluable edicts, 
might be derived from a close attention to their, 
observations. 

You will say, as you have often said, •* that I 
am still thinking of the people who are hot the 
property of their masters," instead of the high 
and puissant who claim them, and who ought 
to find in one of themselves a t»|^isan and his- 
torian. I grant it ; but here, as every man is 
in ao far noble that the laws protect him, and in 
many cases educate him, he may be said to 
merit attention almost as much as those who 
can compel it I would you were with me, 
Ivan ; you would soon see enough to put all. 
your prejudices to the rout, and yet the lower* 
order of Englishmen by no means exhibit them-.' 
selves to advantage with strangers. Neither 
their good qualities nor their happiness are seen 
on the surface ; but, unquestionably, the former' 
exist and the latter is felt; for. what else could' 
have rendered the people of an island, little fa- 
voured by, nature, so^^ in all the highest at- 
tributes Of the word as they certainly ar^ f 
They are rivalled, too, by the Dutch, who have 
only a strip of land won from the sea ; yet 
whosie navies visit every shore, whose colonies 
are planted wherever wealth can be won, and 
who secured their liberty by courage and per- 
severance unequalled in the annals of human 
warfare. 

When I write next I will tell you much of 
England, as I trust I shall have visited its court 
(for I saw the monarch when I was in Germa- 
ny, in his father's electorate of Hanover, and 
remember being much pleased with his wife, 
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the Princess OarolineX and one has a little cu- 
nosity to see how a man carries himself in a 
situation full of difficulty, and in a court so 
highly refined as the present, who had httle to 
distinguish him beyond the courage inherent in 
his family* Write me, I beseech you, quickly 
and fully, and despatch your letter by a courier 
whow I can attach to my person, and with 
whom you can intrust a considerable sum. 
Nevertheless, so soon as I am able to travel, I 
will return, fpr every hour increases my solici- 
tude ; and, whatever may be th^ event of my 
attachment, I earnestly desire to be on the spot, 
Qot only for my own, but the far dearer s^ke of 
my beloved Mary» of whose tender and ever- 
enduring attachment I have no more doubt than 
of my own. I am also anxious, to the greatest 
degree, as to tbe health of the princess her 
lather, whom I love and honour as if she were 
my owp, and from whom I now clearly see it 
would have been wicked and cruel to divide her 
daughter. Of them and their concerns, in so 
far as you can learn, inform me fuUy, dear Ivan. 
I wish you could also tell me that you w6re as 
fondly attached to some fair girl as myself; for 
then, and then only, could you write as much 
at random, as foolishly, ingenuously, and sin- 
cerely, as your truly affectionate 

Theoporb. 

Letter No. 2, affited to the foregoing. 

Ivan, dear Ivan, I am positively bewildered ! 
mad! 

. I have undoubtedly received my deathblow, 
and I ought to be thankful that such is my des- 
tination, for what have I to do with the world 
since Mary is given to another ! 

Did I not tell y6u I would come soon to Rus- 
sia; that I would personally watch over my in- 
valuable property — ^the heart of an angel given 
to me in the first hour when she knew she had 
a heart, save for the ties of consanguinity ? 
Was not the first blush on her cheiek, the first 
gentle throbbing of a bosom pure as Heaven ev- 
er sent on earth, and in its own nature noble as 
pure, given to^mel to me alone, when the 
brightest eyes, tne proude$a names of Russia, 
nay, of all Europe, were bent upon her ; and the 
sons of monarchs vailed to the father they despi- 
sed, that they might gain favour for the daugh- 
ter they adored 1 

I will try to be calrt ; I will tell you why I 
ans thus agitated, alarmed, distressed^ — distress- 
ed! there is not one word in the vast vocabula-' 
ty of human expression, in the wide circuit of 
human existence and human suffering, which 
Can oflfer to your mind any idea of my feelings, 
my perturbation, my agony ; but mark me, Ivan, 
and remember it to all eternity, eVen now, in 
the transport of passion, I say not one word, 
one echo of a word, which can by possibility 
throw blame on Mary. 

But I will be calm ; I will tell you what I have 
heard ; if you can contradict it, raise heaven and 
earth to do so— ^fool that I am f it is official : 
the ambassador, who sent for my papers to you, 
has given me the information by way of amu- 
sing me ; all the devils*1n hell could not have 
invented a better medimri for tormenting me, 
and this Frenchman talks of amusing-^-of the— 
oh ! I am mad ! 

He says " Prince MenzikofT has attained the 
last step on the ladder of ambition ; he has mar- 
ried his daughter, the Princess If ary (mind that, 



Mary ! had it Ttbt been Mary, he might have 
given a dozen daughters for me) to the declared' 
heir of the crown. She is very beaotiful, he 
adds, but red need by a severe illness to such a 
state of weakness as to excite pity rather than 
envy when she appeared in public with her coo- 
sort, who is only twelve years old, and in deli- 
cate health. The empress also app^red, but 
was evidently ill, and my despatches were oc- 
casioned by her death." 

Compelling myself to transcribe these words- 
has shovirn me that beyond a doubt they are 
true ; that Mary should sutler severely wbeo I 
was torn from her, and most probably murdered 
by drowning, is perfectly in course; and that 
her father, so soon as she was capable, should 
compel her to inany, by urging the value such 
a connexion must be to her tiunily, perfectly in^ 
character ; indeed, what can any Rnssian maid- 
en do in such a clase 1 Do they not all obey, 
and, with few exceptions,'all soiTer 1 Are not one* 
half of our female nobility (lovely and acoom- 
plished as they are) repining slaves, and the other 
half— alas ! are they not all alike victims 1 The 
mother of Mary was one of the few among os- 
who felt the value of a union with the man she 
loved, and therefore desired it for her daugh- 
ter ;« yet was she an unhappy wife, forsaken for 
ambition, which has now completed its triumph 
by immolating the child she had imbued with 
every virtue aj^d every grace. Doubtless the- 
princess lives, or respect for* her memory 
would have delayed these accursed nuptials, 
which have probably been hurried forward, in* 
order that they might precede the death of the 
empress. There are, therefore, two women sac- 
rificed—two matchless women, to this noan's 
lust of power ; but I will not curse him — ^no, he is- 
Mary's father ! and who among the Dolgourouki 
(save Theodore) would not bave^one the same 1 

Fulfil the wishes I have expressed in my let- 
ter, I beseech you, for I am fearfully shaken,, 
and the promise of returning heafth seeme^ ut- 
terly annihilated ; send me, therefore, a coun- 
tryman or two to watch over me, receive my 
latest orders, and take back my corse to Rus- 
sia. Attempt not to visit me, dear Ivan, I con- 
jure you, but bestow every kind office of which 
you are capable on that fair fiower who has 
need of every one's assistance in the thorny 
path where pride has placed her. You were 
wont to be a favourite with' the froward boy to^ 
whom she is consigned as a toy ; he may tor- 
ture, though "he cannot comprehend. Oh ! Ma- 
ry, is it thus thy beauty, gentleness, intelligence,, 
and virtue are bestowed? are the warmth and 
tenderness of thy yonng heart — thy winning 
simplicity — thy noble confidence — thy poetic 
imaginings — ^the charm and novelty of thy ideas 
— thy natural eloquence — thy sweet voice» 
whose very whisper thrills the heart while it 
captivates the senses — are these meet gilts for 
a sickly child, the son of a weak and wayward 
father, as foolish as unfortunate 1 Fool that I 
am, would I give her to one that had power to^ 
estimate her justly 1 to woo and win the heart 
that is still my own 1 Oh ! no, no, no I 

Ivan, I must not return to Russia now — alas ! 
I must never return. Should I continue to live 
(which at some moments appears impossible, 
and at others too probable), I must waste ex- 
istence as a self banished exile, for I dare not 
trust myself to cast one look on the wife of my 
sovereign. No, sweet Mary, never shall oae 
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new a^ony be awikened in that Tirtiioas breast 
by him who would die to preserve thy peace, 
vrho must die a thousand deaths every hour of 
his existence in recalling thy last looks of tear- 
ful love ; thy holy, yet imperfect resolutions to 
abide near a dying mother, thy full' and inno- 
cent reliance on myself— ah ! why, why was thy 
very virtue made thy ruin ? ten minutes earlier 
hadst thou yielded to my entreaties, we had been 
on that wide waste of waters which would have 
pat a barrier between us and all with power to 
hurt us : onward, yes, onward would I have 
led thee, precious dove, even to the deserts of 
Columbia ; I would have fed thee with my own 
hands, clothed thee by my own labour, built for 
thee a bower— 

This is rsTing: I know it, Ivan. Could I 
have protected her from the winds and waves, 
the dangers and hardships which bowed the fair 
frame of Amelia Kreuss to the earth like a bro- 
ken flower ! Unhappy that I am, on how many 
have I inflicted suflfering ! but she is now well ; 
£fhe is soothed by the eares of wedded love. 
Kreuss too, generous, devoted, noble-hearted 
friend, he will be happy soon ! I alone am the 
blighted branch, condem^d to wither in wretch- 
ed loneliness, and die unmoumed and unrepre- 
sented — to perish as a vapour that is exhaled 
and forgotten: I, in whose heart life rushes 
with as warm and benevolent a tide as human 
nature ever furnished ; loving as fervently the 
sports of early childhood as the enterprise of 
manhood, and having discarded ambition in or- 
der to live on affection, which has been iirom 
my cradle a fountain perpetually gushing, as 
iirom the mother's nature within me; neither 
tainted by pride nor chilled by experience, but 
full of glowing tenderness for the ties of home 
and of philanthropy for unnumbered dependants. 
Ivan, is this heart to become one block of ice, 
one mass of rock, steril, useless, unlovely, dan- 
gerous ! — nay, God forbid !— may he preserve 
me ftoin the sin which is frequently attached to 
suffering ! 

Forgive me that I thus throw before you the 
effQsions of a broken spirit ; may you never 
know my troubles, Ivan, s&ve as I show them : 
but I must say adieu ; my tears have ahready 
rendered the writing illegible. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

And fast, fast fell the tears of Mary as her 
dun eyes pursued this transcript of her Theo- 
dore's feelings, and her efforts to subdue the 
passion of grief which rose with recollection 
only rendered her sobbings the more violent, 
and both Alexander and Brukenthal hastened 
to her assistance. The latter took from her 
hands the paper saturated .by the tears which 
had mingled with those of Theodore, and found 
that her mental agitation had produced fever, 
and rendered her seriously unwell. When, 
therefore, her exhausted agony permitted speech, 
he entreated her to give the remainder of the 
letters into his charge, until she should be able 
to hear or read them, seeing farther effort to 
that purpose would render her too ill for any 
prescription on his part to be beneficial. 

''You are right. Father Brukenthal, and I 
promise to rest from a task my eyes forbid me 
to continue ; but place them, I beseech you, 



beneath my pillow, for Ivan gives them into my 
hands anlyt and I will not deceive him, though 
my sense of his past cruelty increases every 
moment." ^ 

" You think Theodore still lives, my daugh- 
ter 1" i 

** How can I doubt it, knowing as I do how 
much of misery the young can live througti, and 
Theodore is not twenty-six till the 4th of ApriL 
I have kept his birthday in my heart even here, 
as I also held the day of his death by fasting 
and prayer." 

" My poor child ! my poor child !" exclaimed 
Brukenthal, as the tears gushed from his eyes, 
and he inwardly vowed to devote himself, with 
God's mercy, to the deliverance of a young crea- 
ture who had suffered so long, so patiently, 
and, for the sake of others, even cheerfully, 
but in whose troubled countenance he now read 
that increase of sorrow which suspense and 
anxiety never fail to create. He dared not ask 
the question which hung upon his lips, " Is 
Theodore married 1" yet there had been some- 
thing in the look and manner of Ivan which 
had awakened the belief that he either was so, 
or likely to be, and he had that morning decla- 
red again " that he had not read the half of 
Theodore's last letter, though it would doubt- 
less mention the most material ^passage of his 
life." The good man felt extreme anxiety on 
this point ; for, as Mary had long been numbered 
with the dead, he thought it very possible that 
Theodore, blessed with returning health, and 
that restoration of spirits which the bereaved 
believe to be impossible, but the experienced 
daily witness, might have been led to make a 
second and even a happy choice. He earnest- 
ly desired to prepare her mind for such a cir- 
cumstance before she read farther, but for the 
present administered a sleeping draught, and 
after a few words of prayer for resignation to 
the Divine will, left her to repose. 

In the course of that day Ivan was removed 
by the village guardian, who had procured him 
a lodging, being accompanied by Alexander, 
who placed him on their only horse, which he 
led with great care ; for all remains of anger 
had vanished when he learned that Mary was 
in possession of the packet she desired, and on 
parting with Ivan he assured him " that it 
should soon be returned, and assuredly without 
any one casting an eye over the contents save 
his sister." 

'' She will not show them to you, I am cer- 
tain ; you are to« young, happily too clear of 
passion and its enthralments, to be made the 
spectator of poor Theodore's weakness. Mary 
loves both you. and Theodore too well to bring 
you together through such a medium. Love is 
not an acquaintance for the desert." 

"Nevertheless, such an acquaintance may 
come uninvited." 

" What can you mean, Alexander 1 You can- 
not love— you are too happy." 

" I love my sisters as well as ever man loved 
woman. I would go out the roughest day that 
ever blew in Siberia^ with the wolves howlinf 
in my ears, and the hyena skulking on my traiC 
to get a bird for Mary when I see her appetite 
fail ; ay, or to find a warm fur to wrap round 
my little Catherine's throat: have I not broken 
ice when — " 

*' I grant all that, for your courage is equal to 
your father's, which was a property 1 always 
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allowed him; but your love is as valuable in 
the desert, as that love I deprecated would be 
mischievous. You do not comprehend me." 

" Yes I do, perfectly well ; and I answer, 
marrying love visits the desert at times, for the 
young Boyar Alexovitch loves Mary, and would 
gladly share his future sovereignty with her, 
lor his father gives full consent, knd he is rich 
and powerful. I grieve that she cannot love 
him rn return, but I will never say so, lest it 
might give her pain, or in any way influence 
her ; within the cottage I never allow myself 
to mention his«ame." 

*'What is the brute likel I mean, is he a 
Siberian bear or a blue foxl" 

*' You mean to ask, is he ugly or handsome ; 
to which I rej^y, he is not only handsome, but 
elegant, yet he has not one spark of the fox in 
his composition ; the snows around us are not 
more free from guile and cunning than Alexo- 
vitch ; he is generous, and brave, and pious^- 
why do you smile 1 — he manages his horse like 
a 'I'atar or an Arab ; he throws the jerreed as 
well as a Circassian ; indeed, his mother was 
one, and, like her, he is gentle and beautiful. 
You are yourself, count, of a fine height, and 
have something dignified about .your head, and 
are fairer than him (but that goes for nothing 
in a man), but his eye is far brighter than yours ; 
to be sure it is unfair to compare yon now you 
are so weak, and in sheepskins ^so. True, 
Alexovitch wears them too, but he covers them 
with a booshe worth a thousand crowns, and 
has a cap of skins and feathers such as I never 
saw in Petersburgh." 

" And Mary can resist both the cap and the 
eyes beneath it V' 

*' She is not a girl to value external advan- 
tagies of any kind, even if her heart were disen- 
gaged, which it is hot, as you are well aware. 
Nevertlieless, I may be allowed to regret the 
circumstance, because the young Boyar would 
be a brother I could not only take into my very 
heart, but who is suited to my taste also. He 
has never been at court ; there are no crocodile 
tears or hyena whining in his composition ; bis 
smile is as honest as the sunshine in June ; and 
he gives you a lift as freely as if his limbs grew 
for your use rather than his own. The poor 
adore him, for he stands between them and all 
evil, whether they want food for their families, 
or rent for his father; and I have seen him 
leap a chasm that would fright you, to succour 
a lamb that was dropped from the claws of a 
soaring eagle.'* • 

" He is a fine fellow, undoubtedly ; can I not 
make his acquaintance T" 

" That depends on Father Brukenthal's opin- 
ion." 

*'Not less on mine," said the keeper, who 
was walking at some distance, but now turned 
sharply towards them. *' I prohibit all acquaint- 
ance during the terra prescribed by the govern- 
ment, in which no indulgence is allowed to my 
prisoner. Count Iv^an IX)lgourouki. You are 
well aware that your humanity, Alexander Men- 
zikuff*, has effected a great encroachment on my 
orders already, and must be sensible that only 
by performing my duly more strictly can the 
prisoner himself escape a severer sentence. I 
don't like to remind you of ilie mines." 

Both parties shuddered, and, after shaking 
hands, parted in silence, the younger not only 
pitying Ivan (who was still an invalid, and would, 



he w^ knew, iind Bowhere the kmd laUtrntinm, 
the cleanliness, or the plenty of his own eot- 
tage), but himself also for the loss of his sodety. 
** It is a pity he has been so wicked in hit am- 
bition, and especially in his cruelty to us, for he 
is a pteasant companion ; he has read much and* 
seen much ; he has wit, and that playfiidness 
which I have heard attributed to some of our 
visitants long since, but never witnessed before. 
One would spend the winter better if sfaat up 
with him than with dear Alexovitch, peihaps, 
for he knows nothing of either men or books— 
he looks even to me for knowledge." 

On Alexander approaching hw cottagSt he 
saw a sledge at the door, ai^ the very person 
he was thinking of in the act of entering, his 
father having preceded him. They came so 
soon as the weather allowed to make kind in- 
quiries, bring various httle presents, and learn 
if the road was practicaUe for Sabbath worship^ 
which they found the case. It was a circum- 
stance on which Brukenthal and the Boyar feli- 
citated each other sincerely, but the knowledge 
of Mary's indisposition cast a shade on all. 

** The light of your dwelling is darkened in- 
deed without her," sai|i the Boyar, **bttt me- 
thinks the Boyarina could relume it for you ; is 
it possible for her to take the place of Alexo- 
vitch, and return with roe? I ^ould leave him 
as an hostage for our bringing her back in safe- 
ty, and the young men could go out together in 
the day, and at eventide enjoy your s<iciety." 

*< Ah, my lord, you forget the dimensioos of 
our cottage ; we have no serf save Peter, and 
he is always with the cattle." 

" It will teach me the usages of a camp, fa- i 
ther," said the young man^ gsyly* " and you, sir, ' 
will be to me not less a spiritual instrac^ter than 
a commanding officer. I am certain my moth- 
er will cure the empress, and I should like to 
go out with Menzikdf better than anything on 
earth." I 

The eyes of Alexander had shone with de- 
light as he heard the proposal, but his counte- 
nance soon became overcast, and he related to 
them what the guardian bad said that rooming, 
together with the circumstances of Iyan*a late 
residence among them. The Boyar blamed 
them for warming '* the frozen snake ;" but hia 
own generous nature could not long resist the 
pleadings of the* youth, nor the precepts of 
Christian charity, as delivered by Brukenthal ; 
but be agreed with the latter that no liberties 
must be taken at the present moment unsanc- 
tioned by the person in /question, saying, ** gov- 
ernment has long arms, and eyes that see over 
the earth." 

" If the eyes of our present empress had not 
been blinded by false report^ her arms would 
not, could not, have been slow to save the fam- 
ily within these walls," said Brukenthal, " for 
on not one does the shadow of offence rest, 
though not one is free. I only can go, as I 
came, voluntarily, and, having no secrets with 
you, noble Boyar, or your sun, whom I love, and 
whose welfare I seek, I profess to you an in- 
tention of setting out fur Russia next week, for 
the express purpose of seeking the nobleman to 
whom Mary is attached, and whose existence 
we have ascertained through our late guest, in 
order that he may exert his powerful influence 
on the behalf of these oppressed, ones.'* 

"He is found! he lives! Remember, prince, 
I never tbonght him dead>^I never allowed you 
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to hope that the empress would listen to anoth- 
er suiter." 

" You did not, Father firukenthal ; but still— I 
thought— I hoped—" 

The young men went out together, and Bru- 
kenthal told the Boyar that Ivan had confessed 
raising a report of the death of all the family ; 
and although it was known that regular returns 
of the prisoners were sent back twice a year, 
there was a great probability that such returns 
might he those of criminals condemned by the 
judges only, as being returned when troops of 
those unhappy convicts were conveyed, and 
might, or might not, include the class con- 
demned by the fiat of the sovereign. " At all 
events, I will go forth, and, at least, proclaim 
the truth to the Czarina. She is a woman, and 
must feel for her own sex ; she ^s been the 
friend of Mary, and must know her innocence 
and ber virtue." 

At this moment Alexovitch hastily re-en- 
tered the cottage, and, having apparently shaken 
off the surprise and disappointment he had re- 
ceived by the admission of a new and fascina- 
ting object of desire^ he immediately addressed 
his father in the most earnest manner : 

" When can I go into the world, dear father, 
to so much advantage as now, when I can ac- 
company 60 good a guardian as Mr. Brunken- 
thal, to whom also I can, in return, be useful ? 
You have always said that I should see the 
new city, and Count Woronzow has promised 
to take me by the hand whenever you should 
send me. When can I go better than now, in 
the beginning ofa new reign, when Uie stir and 
bustle of armies and of pageants are afloat 1 
You have never intended me to live and die 
amid the snow, unknowing and nnknown ; it 
was not thus you passed .your own youth, fa- 
ther, and whom can I imitate better than you V* 
It might be said, as the poet sung a few years 
later, 

"Here ceased the youth, bat still his speaking eye 
Ezpress'd the sacred wishes of his heart ;*' 

for never did one more eloquent gaze into the 
glistening orbs of a proud but anxious parent. 
That Brukenthal, not only a pious priest, but a 
proved good friend and an old soldier, who, in 
, withdrawing from the world, had not, therefore, 
forgotten its demands, or become incapable of 
its manners (seeing that he was not less cour- 
teous than manly), was invaluable as a guide, 
was indeed undeniable, and that sueh a one 
could ever again be hoped for in that desolate 
country was not less so. As it was also made 
much more dear to the Boyar that Mary would 
never marry his son than it had appeared before, 
he felt a desire to give that which he ooald be- 
stow in lieu of that he oould not ; nor coukL he 
gaze on his son, in the beauty and strength of 
early manhood, and educated according to his 
own ideas of manly accomplishments beyond 
most of those with whom he had formerly min- 
gled, without feeling that it was a duty he owed 
both to the world and the young man to enable 
them to meet. But to part with him, to trust 
one 80 well-disposed, so totally ignorant, in a 
world he had accustomed himself to oonsidw 
even ^orse than it is, since few besides the bad 
emerged from it hither, rendered the trial an ar- 
duous one. The Boyar turned from the plead- 
ing kioks of his son to scan the oouatenance of 
his revered friend. 



Brukenthal understood the appeal ; but so de- 
siratde was the scheme to himself, who natu- 
rally dreaded the long and awful task l)cfore 
bim (more especially parting with the children 
of his heart), that he hesitated to iumwer, lest 
his own secret wishes should interfere with his 
honest opinion. Alexovitch mistook the cause 
of his hesitation, and said eagerly, 

** Dear sir, I will be no trouble to you. I am 
quick and hasty, it is true, hut f am not intract- 
able ; my mother wUl tell you that a thread will 
guide me — and I so reverence you !*' 

" I fear you not, my dear young friend, though 
you give yourself a bad character for one enter- 
ing a world full of temptatk>ns. I trust yoa 
will well know in whose hands the thread lies 
that is to guide you." 

"In yours — ^yours only; if you are willing to 
take me, I promise to abide your counsel in all 
things, and I am not a thing of pliabilities — no 
man shall make me forfeit my word. I may be 
led by love, but, I trust, not drawn by cunning.*' 

" I trust you, Alexovitch, as I would trust Al- 
exander, because I believe that you would act 
as those do who know the eye of God is upon 
them, and who, believing in his revealed word, 
from time to time s^ek in the blessed book for 
the instruction all human weakness requires. 
Were you a cold, conceited, self-dependant 
youth, I would not take you from the parental 
roof to launch you on the smiling but fickle sea 
of life — no, not for the empire of all the Rossias. 
But I repeat, I have no fear for you beyond that 
which should always accompany due solicitude ; 
nevertheless, decide on nothing till you have 
conversed with your mother ; she is a good and 
sensible woman — moreover^ a Christian on con- 
viction ; honour and obey her, even as you obey 
your father." 

Little as this doctrine might have been rel- 
ished in Russia, it was eminently welcome to 
those who received it ; for the Boyar, conscious, 
perhaps, that his marriage had been scarcely 
consistent with his precession at the time it took 
place, had long felt deference for the superior 
powers of his wife's mind, not less than entire 
love for her person, and he had for more than 
twenty years witnessed the beautiful consisten- 
ey of her character as a Christian, ever since 
the period when she was baptized into that faith. 
He therefore readily agreed that the decision 
of this in^rtant question should depend on her, 
and be soon communicated to the family ; but 
he did not depart without adding that, under any 
circumstances, the journey of Brukenthal should 
be assisted by every means in his power, and 
that, in order to secure secrecy, he would have 
him set off from his mansion, in which case he 
would have no need .to pass through Berenzof, 
nor foil into the common route before reaching 
Nishnei Novogorod. 

Alexovitch departed in high spirits, for he felt 
assured that his mother, tender and gentle as 
was her nature, and devoted as she had ever 
been to him, would not oppose his wishes ; and, 
as he did not behold her who had captivated his 
yontttful fancy, he was the better able to 'enjoy 
those dreams of the future which are, perhaps, 
the best realities of life. 

Far different were the sensations of Alexmi- 
der ; he felt as if the very ground on which he 
stood were moved froia beneath his feet : to lose 
at onoe the father he feaerated, the friend be 
loTed, was alt(H9ether beyond his strength to 
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tfustain, especially when Mary was sick and 
languishing, unable to soothe and adWse; and 
the one human being to whom he might reveal 
his feelings was the one from whom it was 
judged right to keep their movements secret. 
Ivan appeared to him at this time as an imper- 
sonation of the spirit of evil — subtle, insinuating, 
designmg, and pleasing. H^w could he escape 
the temptations su^ a one might present, when 
he had neither the venerable wisdom of firuken- 
thal to warn him, nor the lively intercourse of 
Alexovitch to divert him 1 Might not Mary'her- 
self become charmed with their insinuating com- 
panion, when not another remained to whom 
shei. could commit her passing thoughts, or re- 
veal her wishes 1 Could he mamtain the guard- 
ed reserve, the constant prudence an intercourse 
with Ivan required in Brukenthal's opinion, when 
Brukenthal himself had ceased to assist him 'i 
Look as he would, the prospect before him was 
cheerless to very misery, and the prospect of 
good arising from the journey of his venerated 
friend far too distant to awakei\hope, much less 
io foster confidence. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

So soon as Brukenthal thought Maty capable 
of hearing the change he meditated, he related 
all that had passed, declaring that he behoved 
his own personal exertions could alone give 
them a chance for restoration to their country, 
and counteract the evil of Ivan Dolgourouki's 
lalse report as to their death. 

The bare idea of losing the good man she 
loved so tenderly, and relied on so entirely, 
alarmed her exceedingly in the first instance ; 
yet she sincerely desired that he should take the 
journey, and felt much consolation in the hope 
that Alexovitch would accompany him, as that 
included accommodation of every kind; and 
when she looked at the snow-white hair and the 
deep indentations which climate and sorrow had 
marked on his venerable countenance, it seem- 
ed utterly impossible to her to part with him 
under any other circumstances. 

** You will seek Theodore wherever he may 
be found, Father Bmkenthal : tme, we have no 
money, but Alexander has many valuable skins, 
which are of light weight and easy conveyance ; 
and I have diamonds, you know, of great value. 
If we are fated to die in the wilderness, it would 
be to me a consolation to know you were hon- 
oured and rich among your people, and blessed 
with the means of helping the poor of your flock." 
" I wiU take only that jewel which was your 
dear mother's; your biemory will not be the 
less faithful to her virtues for parting with that, 
and it cannot be diflicult to dispose of it to sup- 
ply my wants. That Prince Theodore Bolgou- 
Touki will rejoice in knowing you are living, and 
that he will use any interest he may have to as- 
sist me, I cannot doubt ; but, from the &te of 
Ivan, I am led to spppose all his family are 
un^r ban, and greatly should I dread drawing 
him into difficulties." 

*' Go not near him ; saTe him, father, what- 
OTer you do else ; and yet even here his pres- 
ence would make your poor*Mary happy.'' 

** You are mistaken, Mary ; it would increase 

yonr sufferings tenfold, even if you were his 

, vife, which, alaa ! perhaps, is now bec<Mne im- 



possible. You must summon courage to read 
the remainder of his letters, for they may reveal 
much that is necessary to be knCwn : remem- 
ber, he believes you dead." 

A bright blush for a moment flushed the 
countenance of Mary, and as quickly receded ; 
she felt indignant, but yet afraid ; for surely the 
good father knew the character of his own sex 
better than she did, and he might have received 
from Ivan some intimation that awoke suspi- 
cion. Such terrible events had happened since 
the time of their parting, so slowly does time 
pass in the long, long winters of Siberia, that a 
life seemed to have gone over them both, and 
fnlly justified even the marriage of Theodore 
with another, in the judgment of Mary, though 
her heart refused to acknowledge it. After a 
considerable pause, she said, 

" I will read my remaining letters ; I will con- 
quer ray feelings better than before. If I should 
find that he is — ^that* is, if it appears probable 
Theodore may at this time — " ' 
" Be married, Mary 1" 

" Yes, should it be so, trouble yourself no far- 
ther, seeing there would be an additional reason 
for protecting him from jealousy as regard's the 
government ; and it would be better he should 
continue to believe me dead ; besides, he is not 
in Russia, Father. Alas ! all is still dark before 
me and around me; and the gleam of light 
communicated by Ivan faks rendered all more 
gloorfiy." 

" I go expressly to brighten it, and you must 
not allow yourself, after enduring so much so 
well, to sink even under a state of suspense, 
which is generally found more trying than ac- 
tual sorrow. No, Mary ; you must still straggle 
as a Christian woman, patiently but bravely ; for 
poor Alexander will not only be left without any 
other comfort, but in some sort be expoBed to 
temptation daily. You must guard him even 
here as if he were in the world, for we have a 
serpent in the wilderness." 

'< If you forbid him to associate with Ivan, he 
will obey you." 

"Such obedience would be painful, and at 
length intolerable ; I would not subject liim to 
it, for he must have society, nor should it be 
denied to you. Ivan has great talents, and, at 
present, great suffering. I cannot forbid you to 
relieve one and to benefit by the other ; but 
guard, I beseech you, the pure mind of your 
brother ftom the effects of his plausibility, his 
deceit, the proud wishes he may kindle in the 
heart of your brother ; for, remember, amiable 
as he is, yet Alexander is the son of Menzikoff" 
** Alas ! to what could the most ambitious as- 
pire in Siberia 1" 

" I am looking to the time of his return — look- 
ing also to the necessity of giving your heart 
and mind full employment, since even under the 
happiest auspices many wearisome months must 
pass before my mission can be eflfective. God 
forbid that yonr bosom should nourish hatred to- 
wards your enemy ! but you must remember 
the deed which has prevented the Czarina's 
kindness in order to account for her delay." 

•* You have shown me ray duty, dear Father 
Brukenthal, and I will try to perform it ; but my 
heart is very heavy, and I am weak aa a child. 
When you are gone, I wish to have a woman 
with me, but Aishey is married, and in every 
family they are beasts of burden : there is none 
to spare." ^ 
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** I ^will intUutfly set out to tnd one, and if 
•vm^ucceBsful here, the good Boyar wiU help us 
ironi his Tillage or his dwelling. Cheer up, my 
child ; though I am. past the age for trusting 
presentiments and listening to vain hopes, my 
Jieart whispers that all wDl finally succeed to 
our wishes." 

The good man set out on his errand, ;and 
ACary rose and descended, to the joy of the poor 
child, who fondly danced around her, pointing 
out the many domestic ofilices in which she had 
•assisted her brother or Peter, who were now 
engaged in the bam. Mary praised her, kissed 
.trer. and gave her a lesson to study in the man- 
ner Aiexanaer naa prepared it ; and then, after 
booking up for strength to meet whatever of trial 
was .oeiore hei, she placed herself by the little 
window (for it was now midday), "an^, with 
trembUng resolution, drew forth the third letter 
-of Theodore, though she rather desired to dwell 
a^ain on those effusions of his love and sorrow 
which had overpowered, yet, in one sense, con- 
doled her. 

No, 3. Theodore to Ivan Dolgourouki. 

Portsmouth, February, 1728. 

I write, dear Ivan j. to tell you I am on the 
:{K)int of leaving En^and for Lisbon, and en- 
treating you to forward by letter, the servants, 
who are at this very time, I doubt not, on their 
xoad to me, by your directions. I have myself 
left full instructions that they may follow me ; 
for, as you may suppose, I want the money 
they will bring, and still more the letters you 
will write me. I want also Uie face of a coun- 
.trymao, the sound of my native tongue; though 
I have the facility of a Russ in acquiring other 
iaiiga^ges, I do not the less yearn after my own. 

This sensation is felt the stronger, because I 
^p not think I shall ever have the courage to 
visit the land of my birth again, Ivan ; but I will 
try to tell yon what has. become of me since I 
wrote you last, after receiving that terrible news, 
which has since been fully confirmed, and 
whidb, for a period, again threw me on a bed of 
sickness, from which I should, probably, not have 
arisen if I had not opened my heart, in all its 
bleeding misery, to my dear young friend Her- 
bert, who was thus made a second time, to me, 
the medium of restoration, if that can be called 
so when a man returns to the world, like Sam- 
.son, shorn of his locks, and henceforth consi^n- 
>ed to an existence which is not life— a bemg 
.that neither enjoys nor communicates the good 
which belongs to his age, his qualities, and his 
station. 

Before, however, I had left my chamber, my 
young friend was summoned to his duty : for 
there the sons of the highest, when opce enga- 
.ged in the i^avy, of which you have heard so 
.much (since it was the envy of our gpreat em- 
peror), are compelled to yield immediate obed^ 
eoee. I found, however, when I rejoined the 
family, that he had communicated the cause of 
joay relapse to his parents ; for, although not a 
word was uttered which could wound the most 
fastidious delicacy, the atteptions of the counts 
ess were so truly maternal, and partook so much 
of that sympathizing tenderness peculiar to wom- 
an, and the earl applied his 'mode of relief so 
expressly to what might be termed stirring up 
the man within me, that I neith^ doubted their 
Juu)wle|(lge, of my conditibfi, nor shrunk from it ; 



and the lady soon beqtpie the oonlidap^e of my 
every feeling. . , 

Agreeably to their advice, I rode freqiiently 
on horseback, accompanying a lovely girl, the 
orphan niece of Lady Partinscale, who was also 
an invalid, being afflicted with the disease, com- 
mon in this country, which they term decUne. 
So soon, as I Wjas able, the earl resolutely took 
me from what he termed the care of women, 
and introduced me at court, and to many of his 
most distinguished friends. I visited all public 
places of resort, and in the theatres actual^ for- 
got myself at times, and lived through the im- v ^ 
aginary scene before me with the emotions I 
had once enjoyed. Nothing in their buildings 
pleased me so much as their churches, and with 
the ancient Abbey of Westminster I was abso- 
lutely entranced ; also with the Hall in its 
neighbourhood, built by one of their first Nor- 
man kings. I was also introduced to their 
greatest hving poets. Pope and Young, who 
have secured et^nal fame in the very prime of 
]ife. Newton, their great philosopher, and who 
will probably be deemed, by posterity, the very 
greatest any country has produced, died just be- 
fore it was my lot to visit England ; and so did 
Addison, whom they account a writer of extra- 
ordinary elegance' and pure morality. Swift. I 
did see ; he is a priest, but a severe satirist ; a 
great dabbler in political affairs ; unamiable as 
a man, and coarse as a companion, but a sincere 
patriot, being- an Irishman, which, you know, 
means a different character from an English- ,, 
man, many from this country being found m 
oiir own army, and perhaps all others in Europe. 

I found great interest in attending their Hou- 
ses of Parliament, and was particularly struck 
with their bench of bishops, remembering what 
I heard in Germany respecting the firmness 
with which this class resisted a kbg who sought 
to change the religion of his country, and make 
himself as absolute as our Czars ; there is some- 
thing peculiarly striking in the firmness and 
grandeur (^ a mind which is accustomed to the 
profession of meekness. I believe those are all 
dead who were thus condemned to impdson- 
ment, but I honoured their memory in their rep- 
resentatives. I was too late to see their great 
warrior Marlboroi^h, but I was introduced to his 
widow, who is still a fine woman, in whose bold, 
bright eye may be read a more commanding spirit 
than a Russ would like in any but his empress. 

Why did I write that word 1 I thought I had 
schooled myself so well,, that in no jxissible guise 
should that fair vision rise before me ; it is, per- 
haps, sin to name, and certainly sorrow to re- 
memiber. However, it has arisen ; and kings, 
priests, warriors, poets, orators, are all lost in 
confusion. I can write no more of the country, 
but I may tell you more of this family, for they 
are with me and around me ; and their hospi- 
tality and friendship have bound me to them for 
life. Would that there was no other tie, no 
other tendril, cHnging so gently, yet winding so 
closely round a withered stem ! 

I told you that the Earl of Partinscale had a 
large family ; his ^dest son is now on his trav- 
els, for every Englishman of fashion makes what 
is called the grand tour. The second is with ^ 
his regiment ; the third, as I have said, in the 
navy ; but there are, besides, three 9weet girls, 
pursuing their education, and two boys in the 
nursery. The niece, to whom the earl is guar- 
di^ (Lady Amabel Seatown), lost both her pa- 
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renM soeailf that her aflbetiont own no other 
claim than these kind relatives; and, as the 
,earl is not rich (being, like many others, a suf- 
Yerer from the loyalty of his grandfather), a por- 
tion of his niece's wealth was left by her father 
in order to provide for her minority ; notwith- 
standing, I understand her fortune is enormous- 
ly augmented, and, of course, her hand sought 
by the highest in the land. She had not, how- 
ever, been introduoed at court when I arrived, 
but was soon after, when I wad struck with her 
beauty, but, at the same time, with her extreme 
tenuity, and could not help comparing her form 
to that of Mary, much to the advantage of the 
latter. Soon afterward arrived that shock, 
which, while it recalled memories of both love 
and beautv to my mind with a vividness un- 
known before, yet divorced me from them, as it 
appeared, forever. 

It seems (as I afterward learned) that, at the 
time when this young creattire was presented 
to her soverfeign, she caught a severe cold from 
exposure to the air, so that, when we again met, 
both were invalids, both recommended to the 
same diet, the same gentle exercise, when the 
sun permitted us to move, and the same quiet 
amusen^ents within during those winter even- 
ings when the earl was engaged with attend- 
ance in the Parliament, and the countess with 
those parties unavoidable to her station. I was 
aware that Amabel knew how I' was situated, 
for she evidently pitied the sorrows of ray heart 
as much or more than I grieved to see so fair a 
dower withering before my eyes, arid too often 
reading in her situation the probable fate of my 
own drooping, perhaps dying Mary. Such emo- 
tions in her unhappily produced a tenderer sen- 
timent, of which I codld not fail to be sensible, 
because one young, ingenuous maiden*l9 heart 
had been opened already to my view ; and I 
hastened, therefbre, to avert all evil from such a 
preference of a man whose heart was incapable 
of reluming it, by feigning a desire to see more 
of the country ; and, accordingly, I have visited 
the manufacturing towns, the seaports, and 
Whatever this small but populous and most in- 
telligent beehive of humai^ity presents, and 
should have remained absent till the arrival of 
your letters, at least, if I had not been recriled 
in the most ui^gent manner by the earl himself a 
week ago. 

It appeared Hhat'Lady Amabel vi^s much 
wor^e, and had been positively ordered by her 
physician to hasten to a warmer climate before 
the arrival of March, which, in this country, as 
in our own, is considered the most trying month 
in the year to delicate constitutions. The ur- 
gency of her case, the sense of her weakness, 
the knowledge of my unhappy freedom from 
actual ties, conspired to give an unnatural cour- 
age to the sUftfering girl, and in an agony, which 
greatly increased her symptoms, she confessed 
to her aunt the passion I had unhappily as un- 
' hitentiorially inspired, and declared "no power 
on earth should induce her to quit the country. 
Unless accompanied by me.'* 

Ill relating this, the eari capdidly told me 

^* that it had long been the hope, as it was the 

' ibndest vHsh of his heart, that his son should 

" have been the chosen of his cousin," and, but 

for my arrival in their fhmily, he could scarcely 

doubt sbch would have been the case, seeing 

she had in childhood showed a marked affbction 

'Ibr him, which, both from person and disposi- 



tion, he was esdeulated to improve. **How-^ 
ever," added he, " that is all over now ; a very 
few months will, I fear, decide the future fate 
of poor Amabel and no consideration of a self- 
ish nature shall interfere with the happiness it 
is possible she may attain by marrying the man 
she has so decidedly chosen." 

I hesitated not a moment in assuring him 
that I never wished to marry ; that I had seeret 
but decided reasons for at least two years ab- 
staining from any such engageoEient (you, Ivan, 
win guess what they must be who know the 
constitution of the Ozar) ; and I assured him 
that my late journey had been taken purely to 
rid his house of a dangerous, but not insidious 
visitant. Por this he had already gifen me 
credit, and, after having bad much conversation, 
with his niece, whom he unquestionaUy loves 
with parental tenderness, he has at lengUi in- 
duced me to accompany t^em all to Lisbon, my 
own remaining delicacy of health offering a suf- 
ficient reason for ray visit to this favoured cli- 
mate, and, at the same time, gratifying the 
delicacy of Amabel, and her earnest desire to- 
secure my society. 

To deny, and thereby to facilitate the progress 
of this fair and trusting creature's disease, is 
utterly impossible to one who has suffered him- 
self, as I have done, fh>m bitter disappointment 
in bhghted love, yet I am weir aware very dis- 
tressing consequences may arise from my com- 
pliance. May God direct and guide me in th» 
path through troubled waters ? It is plain- that, 
one way or other, sorrow is before me. • I must 
either give pain or receive it ; be it, then, my 
first great care not to 'merit it, either by a finn- 
ness cruel to others, or a j^bllity fhtal to my- 
self 

Surely, surely, Basiltch or some one will fol- 
low me without loss of time, fbr my pecuniary 
obligations have become distressing from my 
journey and my sickness, and I need not tdl 
you the sense of them destroys a man'sTinde- 
pendence to his own pferceptionj however gen- 
erous may be (he hand that supplies him. Onr 
own ambassador, and after him the eaH, has 
lent me sums which, thdugh considerable, are 
far below my income (which I learned in (Jer- 
many to consider the prdper boundary of my 
expenditure, a piece of knowledge seldom a^ 
tained by the Russian nobility), but which I shall 
feel a burden till I can repay. This ttonUes me 
the moroi because, to say the truth, during my 
journey I gave freely to the charities supported 
by public contribution, and the artisans who- 
merited recompense for their talents and indus- 
try ; and the earl being, (hough liberal, a pru- 
dent man, maintaining high rank with bounded 
income, may think me what I am not — nay, he 
may suspect me even of desiring that which I 
affected to fly from. Dehver me from this, 
dear Ivan, by sending an adequate sum direct 
to Lisbon. 

I am summoned to the vessel : Amabel her- 
self stands by my chair. Adieu, adieu f praise 
me for my forbearance, but write of her, ker 
only; so will yoii be indeed the friend of your 
stm anxious, bereaved, dispossessed 

Trbooobb. 

When- Mary had read this letter, and pressed 
her lips to ''the one loved name" a thousand 
times, she felt that it wouM be far, /ur better 
she shoidd know no more ; baft the thing was 
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imfMBsiMe ; hfe and death w^re before her, and 
she rushed forward to asoertain the worst or 
the best, distantly as she was placed from the 
scene of action. 

No. 4. Tkeodareto han Dolgmrouh. 

Liabon, March, 1738. 

Dear Ivan, 
IVe are safely arrived at this ancient eity, 
and to me the voyage has been so beneficial, 
that I can once more truly say / am xoelly and 
'with that health I experience some return of my 
usual spirits, and a kind of hope plays, like a 
lambent flame, on the leaden surface of my cold 
heart, as if to cheer what it is unequal to warm. 
I should, however, if my tenderest pity were 
not perpetually taxed for poor Amabel, be prob- 
ably much better, for the novelty of all around 
'would exceedingly amuse me, as the bravery 
and enterprise of this little kingdom has much 
that is captivating in -history, and, so far as I 
have seen, the surface is full of beauty and 
xnagniiicence. We are about to remove to Cin- 
tra^ for which the dear invalid has a great de- 
sire, insisting that it will remove every vestige 
of her disorder,' and there are certainly times 
'When she looks so well, I am ready to believe 
her prognostications ; but the coilhtess, and 
even the English physician who accompanied 
us hither, tell me that her hopes are a part of 
her disease, which at once deludes and destroys. 
How strange a mystery is death ! it flies the 
wretch that sues for a conclusion tohib sorrow, 
his poverty, or his toil, and refuses the criminal, 
whose removal would be a relief to his species, 
to fasten on the innocent and fair, the wealthy, 
the beloved, and the young ! Many of these fa- 
voured yet stricken ones are assembled here ;^ 
and last night we had a little party of both sexes.* 
who met to celebrate the twenty-first birthday 
of Lady Amabel, whose presence at once charm- 
ed the heart and rent it. All were handsome, 
several highly accomplished ; the bloom of beau- 
ty sat on their youthful cheeks, a more than 
earthly radiance beamed from their eyes ; but 
their forms were fragile and stooping; and in 
then* laugh-^for they were gay, and innocent, 
and sanguine— there was the hollow whisper of 
the tomb. 



I have been most agreeably interrupted by a 
letter from Bazikeh, who has arrived in the Ta- 
gus, and, finding he must remain all night at 
Belem, forwarded by the hands of an English 
gentleman that which he considered of most 
consequence, the money I so long have needed, 
and which will make me perfectly comfortable 
on that score. Thank you for this care, dear 
Ivan ; but I would the honest fellow had sent 
me your letters ; probably you told him to give 
them only to my own hands, and men Of his 
class are always literal in their interpretations. 
Be it my first care to see the earl, who hhnself 
received the package. 

Ivan, I am overwhelmed with astonishment 
and dismay. Sir Henry Selwyn told Lord Par- 
tinscale that Priflee Menzikoff was banished to 
Siberia, and my servant brought the news to 
England, having received it while lying off 
Cronstadt. He added, " in another week all 
Europe will ring with it, and execrate all who 
have been concerned in it." 

And well may they thus contemn an award 
'Which nothing but treason oir his part could jus- 
Q 



tiiy ; and what treason can tfne suppose he eooM 
contrive, whose daughter shares the throne of 
his sovereign, that sovereign being a boy, whom 
his constant and loving guardianship has pre- 
served during his sickly infancy T It is evident 
that no change in the state of the crown could 
be beneficial to him, and the continuance might,, 
seeing it gave him an opportunity of making an- 
other boy-marriage, by giving his son to one or 
Catherine's dau^ters, and we are certain he 
had sufficient ambition to aim at such a union,, 
and thus becomie the ancestor of future sover- 
eigns. He had far too good an understanding 
to desire the nanu of Czar for himself, seeing 
he has held the power ever since the death of 
Peter. I would not believe even himself, had 
he confessed it on the rack, and to the rack he 
would have been sentenced in 'such a case, we 
are all certain. 

Menzikoff in Siberia is a blot on Kussia, 
which all her snows will fail to cover. For 
Heaven's sake, Ivan, exert yourself tb remove 
it I call on all our friends, connexions, even 
serfs, to assist you. In having been our enemy, 
your desire for his recall will at once prove the 
generosity of your nature and the truth of your 
patriotism. The hatred you indulged in the 
day of his power must become pity in that of 
his misfortunes, and bfetwecn the two you will 
learn to estimate and judge of him truly, to take 
his faults of pride and ambition along with his- 
temptations, and place his merits beside his er- 
rors. Where is the man on whom fortune 
showered so much in the very heyday of youths 
who would not have been spoiled by her indul- 
gence, and therefore asked for more ; and how 
could he doubt his own capacity to rule man- 
kind, and render grandeur the means of publfo 
benefit, who had been invested with it by the 
hand of the most extraordinary sovereign that 
ever swayed a sceptre ? It is a fine thing, Ivan^ 
to be descended from a long line of princes, the 
ancient Boyars of the land, "Wbo owe the origin. 
of their greatness to such remote antiquity, we 
know not how it came ; end it is natural that 
you and I, to whom nature has been not leas, 
liberal than fortune, should be proud of our high 
position. Nevertheless, we must acknowledge 
that God confers, as with his own finger, a 
greatness infinitely superior to the claims of 
blood, or wealth, or beauty ; on some men he 
bestows genius, his own title-deeds for immortal 
frime. 

Peter had himself this gift, and the intuitive 
knowledge it bestowed enabled him to discover 
it in the untaught fie-horf^ who, when the page- 
of learning was once opened to his eager eyes^ 
grasped its stores by the devotion of a student, 
yet, having accomplished that which he had the 
wisdom to know sufficed for active life, resigned 
the volume he loved for the sword he envied^ 
and, through regular gradations, became a gen- 
eral at nineteen, and such a general ! well might 
Peter set him over the city he planned, but 
which Menzikoff raised, the port and navy he 
desired, but Menzikoff brought to bear ; but why 
trace his earliest deeds to you, who know them^ 
better than myself? 

While in |fngland, and even here, I have con- 
versed much with the ambassadors from various- 
courts, many of whom know him well, and uni- 
versally acknowledge his talents, and the ser- 
vice he rendered his country as a diplomatist. 
It is common for all to praise the administratioii» 
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-ef the late empress ; wc well know, Ivan, whose 
it was. Thoogli he might seod some whose 
eatire galled him to Siberia, how many did he 
irecaU whom Peter in his caprice had sent therel 
who relieved the people from thehr most op- 
3>re8siTe taxi rewarded architects and artificers, 
protected merchandise, raised schools for the 
poor, gave refinement to the rich, and — 

That word refinement checks my colloquy, for 
it brings the princess, his tender, pious, and most 
loving wife, before me. How will she bear the 
Reparation 1 Be not surprised if I should be in 
Kussia almost as soon as this letter, for the ex- 
press purpose of consoling her, and aiding you 
and all else who are capable of touching the 
heart of our young emperor, to procure her hus- 
band's recall. Yet how can I leave the sweet 
jrirl who seems to derive her daily existence 
from my presence 1 or how dare to behold Mary 
at a time when hec sorrows will render her more 
-endearing than ever 1 Besides, what hope have 
I, or you, or any b^man being, of moving that 
heart which she has failed io soften 1 How is 
it possible that so much firmness can dwell with 
.80 much weakness 1 But Amabel sends for me, 
4md, as I have not seen her to-day, I must obey 
.her wishes. 



Baziltch has arrived, and given me your let- 
ters, but I cannot reply, for I cannot even read 
wthem ; he has made me more vmretched, more 
mad than ever, and but for a faint, faint hope 
4hat his information i» incorrect (since it was 
received after leaving the Neva), I should be ut- 
terly overwhelmed with despair^ 

He tells me, *' Menzikoff and all his family 
Are banished to Siberia; that the sentenceo ver- 
took them on their route to Plesooff, and inclu- 
ded the empress expressly, though she was 
scarcely recovered from the smallpox, vi^ich 
ehe had caught from the emperor j" and adds, 
** that from his own knowledge Princess Men- 
JKikoff was far too ill to travel anywhere with 
^safety.*' 

O God ! what are racks and tortures com- 
pared to. those evils to which these delicate, suf- 
iering, and most guiltless victims are exposed ? 
I can only take refuge in the hope of their deaths. 
Yes, the mother and her offspring will all per- 
ish i bitter grief, piercing oold, severe hunger, 
4he loathings and the terrors which belong to 
iuxurious habits, and new situations, all will 
contribute to this emi. Mary will pity all, la- 
^bour for aH, and be tie last to perish, upheld %y 
.her faith in God, and her love to her kindred ; 
hut soon must she also lay her pale cheek 6n 
her father's bosom, and die in his arms. 

That father, alas ! he is strong to suffer; lie 
jmay live, he may return, but the messenger of 
mercy will be too late to save the rest, 'tixey 
will bring him back with the weight of a hun- 
dred winters stamped on his furrowed brow-— the 
sense of more sorrow concentred on his hearj> 
than thousands sustain. Perhaps they will 
bring back a suffering idiot, on whom his eoe- 
jnies may gaze with horror, and his friends 
weep a deluge of unnoticed tears. 

My sorrow, my abstraction, have greatly af- 
.iected the sympathizing invalid. I write this 
jM>rtion of n^ letter from Cintra, the most beau- 
tiful, romantic scene to be found in Europe. 
But what are treei^ and rocks, and palaces to 
him whose soul is transported to that " hell On^ 
.earth," from the name of which every Kuss 



shrinks fropi his very cradle ! Mary in Siberia ! 
— God ! where sleep thy thunders— 
♦ #♦♦♦♦♦# 

I have told all to Amabel ; for it wa? better 
she should know the source of my sorrow, than 
be grieved by my unavoidable retirement and 
estrangement. She would fain comfort me by 
an assurance that the banishment of Menzikoff 
is only a temporary correction, a check given 
to his overweening haughtiness, and cannot be 
intended as an abiding punishment, because 
partaken by his innocent family. The earl 
unites in this opinion, and I would gladly be- 
lieve him right ; perhaps even now they maybe 
retracing their steps ; the repentant husband 
(whom Baziltch describes as being much lixe 
Lady Amabel in his disorder) has already re- 
called the empress to his throne and his heart: 
but can even her angelic nature forgive this 
cruel experiment on her feelings, this injury to 
her faultless mother 1 No, Peter, she will be 
lost to you forever ! 

You tell me little beyond her having been 
very kind to the Czar as a nurse, and that, al- 
though very pale, she retained that beauty 
which, in l^er husband's eyes, 'was indispensa- 
ble. It is well ; but to me Uie casket, if defaced, 
would stiU have contained the jewel of fny souL 

I have left the family, that I might roam over 
the hills, and hide me in the thickets, as the 
restlessness of sorrow prompts ; but I am so 
importuned to return, that perhaps I may. 
Should this awful journey indeed turn out the 
freak of temporary caprice, as they almost per- 
suade me to believe, may it prove to the perpe- 
trator a perpetual source of sorrow and remorse, 
an imbodied and abiding evil. But no ; a Dol- 
gourouki will not curse his sovereign, nor, in 
fact, do 1 hold it as the deed of the Czar. 

Doubtless you have letters on the road for jm, 
whidi reveal the whole of this terrible transac- 
tion. Oh! that you may be able to convey 
somewhat of an antidote, and allay the fever 
that burns in my veins, and at once threatens 
me again with a bed of sickness, and prompts 
me to hasten home. Pity me» dear Ivan, and 
pardon me, if I urge you to aught beyond your 
power, or &il to write with due respect. . I am 
no longer myself, but I believe I stUl love you, 
thank you, and confide in you. Theq^obe. 

Pan, in Fnnee, Jue, ITtt* 
Dear Ivan, 
Your despatches have not come to hand, and 
I cannot believe you would neglect them. I 
have left Baziltch at Lisbon to ensure them, and 
Lord Partinscale will, I am certain, take care 
of any that may go to England, whither his af- 
fairs have called him ; and I am now conduct- 
ing Amabel and the countess to the south of 
France, the heats of Cintra becoming too great 
for the invalid, who seems only capable of ex- 
istence while changing the air by slow travel- 
ling. Here we expect to be met by her cousin, 
Lord Borrowdale ; and, as he is coming from 
Germany, it is possible he may have heard much 
later news of the proceedings in Russia than 
have reached me. The alternations of hopes 
and fears under which I suffer have again sha- 
ken my health severely, as you may suppose; 
but the mind is the seat of suffering; and itis 
not now affected, as formerly, by the loss of 
blood, when its memory faded, and its power* 
were quies^nt. No, my imagination was never 
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'SO vivid as now, my recollections so numerous 
and faithful ; the former perpetually conjures 
up scenes' of suffering in Siberia, ail poured on 
the head of one whom the latter place before 
nay eyes in all her sweetness ten— 

The young nobleman is arrived— how tumult- 
ttously every pulse in my body is beating ! This 
is not to be endured ; I must break in upon the 
^caresses of a mother — I must know my fate. If 
he can tell me nothing, even in spite of Amabers 
entreaties i must proceed to Russia, and learn 
the truth ; nor shall all the snows of. Siberia 
jsta:^ me if Mary lives and — 

The paper on which these lines were written 
was again marked by the tears of the writer, 
and was so injured as to prove his agony. It 
was enclosed in another sheet, written about a 
fortnight after, and dated from Nice. Its lan- 
guage fully explained to Mary the hesitation it 
was natural Ivan should exhibit when pressed 
to submit these letters to her examination. She 
knew that he must have writhed already under 
the conscious guilt of his conduct, and the hon- 
est confidence of Theodore, whom she believed 
he could never dare behold again — ^how, indeed, 
could he look upon herself 1 She east her eyes 
around the cottage, rejoicing in bis absence, and 
gained from that consolation and power to pro- 
ceed. 

Nic*, Angust. 

^We have arrived at this place, to which Ba- 
^iltch ia coming, but whether with lette^rs from 
Russia I know not ; enough to say Lord Bor- 
rowdale gave roe accounts of much that was 
terrible s and in this city I have met General 
Razoski., who has just brought hither his droop- 
ing wiiis, and has more than confirmed the 
tidings. 

Was 1 not a true prophet 1 Bid I not deem it 
murder by vrholesale^-murder by torture such 
as the Czar Peter, in his most ferocious moods, 
would never have inflicted 1 But I will be calm 
— I will not rouse the fiend within. I will relate 
what he learned at Moscow from soldiers who 
•conducted the latest gangs of criminals to that 
side of the country whither Menzikoff was sent 
some imonths before. 

His own guards had already told of the death 
of the -princess. She expired, Iian — the misr 
tress of the palace of Oranienbaum, ^ose splen- 
dour she graced, expired in a wagony far from all 
liuman aid save that of her helpless and distract- 
ed family. Menzikoff resolutely carried her 
«orpse to his own distant dwelling ; but where 
that angelic woman breathed her last, though 
two hundred versts beyond Nishnei Novogorc^, 
will Theodore Dolgourouki raise a monument to 
ter memory.* 

What follows nextt — why do I hesitate to 
trace on the paper words written on my heart 
in characters of blood and of fire ! Arrived at 
their future home, the whole of the young family 
were seized with smallpox, of which the young 
empress died, and was buried with her mother. 
You told me, Ivan, she ahready had passed 
through this disorder ; she must, therefore, have 
died of sorrow and fatigue, the victim of her 
tenderness. The gener^ adds that it was be- 
lieved all would die eventually save. the young 
child, who was incapable of comprehending the 
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m^ny miseries by which it is sunrQunded ; and 
they spoke more especially of the state of Men- 
zikoff himself, who was aheady bent down to 
the dust by these reiterated strokes of misfor- 
tune, s 

Ah ! why was I thrown at such an immense 
distance before I heard of this affliction ! Had 
I been in England, I might have reached Russia, 
and followed her even to Siberia— no, she would 
have been already in her frozen grave ^ 

One thing alone remains on which my heart 
may lavish the tenderness due to Mary, and I 
expect' confidently your assistance ; it is secu- 
ring that sweet flower, that Siberian snowdrop, 
to which she was, while life remained, a devo- 
ted sister. I will nourish it even in my heart ot 
hearts. Should the father live, he will rejoice 
to trust me with this little helpless one, though 
he denied me his unequalled Mary ; and no em- 
peror will pretend that the babe has deranged 
his government or insulted his person — in short, 
I will have her. I will journey to Berenzof, or 
beyond it, for my prize ; and if then denied the 
right of possession, the Dolgourouki shall once 
more prove his right to the name he bears. It 
is not more than five years since the army, at 
Menzikoff's bidding, placed Catherine on the 
throne ; haVe the soldiers forgotten the general 
they then worshipped and obeyed 1 God forbid 
that I should be compelled to try ! but this last 
tendril of a withered tree, meet to be monarch 
of the forest, shall dwell beneath my roof and 
twine around my heart, even as she had been 
the offspring of that beloved girl who has gone 
to her early grave pure as the snows that cover 
her — 

The general confirmed my ideas as to the 
base influence exerted on the weak mind of 
Peter by the personal enemies of Menzikoflf; but 
he named no one, and replied to all my ques- 
tions with a guarded manner, even when, him- 
self affected by his sad story. The strangest 
thing is his assurance that you remain in favour, 
and, with little exception, have been constantly 
about the royal person ; strange that you shoirid 
not detect the secret plotter, for you are quick 
in observation and sagacious in conclusion. 
Doubtless you knew and saw the beginning of 
this intrigue, permitting it, alas ! to continue, 
because you hated the subject and envied his 
success, but was astonished when the deed was 
done, and fornid yourself incapable of redressing 
the injured: but did you tiy, Ivan 1 Did you 
remember that Theodore bade you be the 
guardian of Mary 1 

My heart is full of strange misgivings, and 
every hour weakens the one tie which binds me 
to earth :. may the Eternal pardon the rash re- 
solves, the dark despair, the vain murm|irings 
of his wretched creature ! Spare my father all 
knowledge of my sorrow ; I will command my- 
self sufficiently to wi-ite him by the conveyance 
the general offers ; and, remembering the short- 
ness of our northern summers, I will, in a short 
time, send lack Baziltch to forward the only 
wish that remains to me on earth, the rescue of 
Catherine Menzikoff. Assist me, and render 
me again your affectionate Tubodobb. 

Np. Q. Tkeodore to Ivan Dolgourouki. 
Dear Ivan, 
I have, as yet, received no letters from yeo. 
The circumstance torments me the more, be- 
cause it eompelB me to be Nspictotti s bm I 
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^11 not g^e way to this fteling; becaoM in 
my own person i ha^e a proof of its fiUlacy. I, 
!wko have always been open, to a fault, as liberal 
as a man of principle dared to be -^ whose re- 
pugnance to guile has driven me from the haunts 
of greatness, have been considered capable of 
what in my own person I consider to be revolt- 
ing baseness ; yet, as the world is constituted, 
it is certain my position made me amenable to 
false judgment. The knowledge of my own 
innocence — indeed, my utter incapability of self- 
ish consideration, much less of avaricious de- 
sires, make me slow to believe the many 
accusations which are now, Ivan, openly made- 
against you. No, I will not, till I see you face 
to face, believe you to be the artful enemy, the 
cold-blooded destroyer of the best and fairest 
d^afture God ever made. A Dolgourouki may 
be ambitious, violent, fxrejudiced, but he cannot 
be 80 cruel, so malignant, so sweepmg in his 
baleful and hidden hatred, as to destroy all — 
" all by one fell swoop." 

I will try to write of myself. From the time 
of Lord Borrowdale's arrival, and during our 
slow progress to Nice^ I perceived a certain 
coldness in his politeness which I thought could 
proceed only from suffering, in consequence of 
Amabers open preference of me. I concluded 
that he had been smitten by her charms before 
he set out on his travels, for she was then a 
most lovely girl, and as sprightly as she was 
handsome, and it would be natural for him to 
suppose that her parents would guard her 'for 
his sake, therefore I sympathized with him as a 
disappointed lover,, and one day took an oppor- 
tunity of communicating my opinion to Amabei, 
as a hint that she would, as much as possible, 
save his feelings at those times when she was 
able to see a family group in her apartment, 
which was not often the case. 

To this she replied, ** You are mistaken, The- 
odore, for Henry loved me much less than either 
of his brothers, who both hold me dear as a sis- 
ter. It is not the jealousy of a lover, but a 
UgaUey which afflicts him. I know he has 
written, urging his father to hasten to Nice, and 
doubt not they have, by some means, found out 
the tenour of the Will I made ^t Lisbon.'* 

" Have you made a will 1 Surely yon had no 
occasion, for the countess would be your heir I'' 

" I have not forgotten what I owe to my be- 
loved aunt, for 1 have left her a noble legacy ; 
but all the bulk of my property and my diamonds 
are yours. You know I have dten deplored, to 
my aunt herself, the sad mystery which pre- 
vented you ft'cmi giving me your hand and 
name, for two long years, in which case I shoold 
have endowed you with all — aU, had it been 
tenf<|ld ; therefore, if I should die, the present 
disposition of my afiajrs is for them better than 
they might expect ; but they may not think so." 

'* Revoke that will, dear Amabel, I beseech 
you, for neither as your lover nor your husband 
will I accept property which 1 well know your 
uncle requires for the advancement of his 
laige family and his high rank. I have no claim 
on. you, my sweet young friend, and they have 
many." 

** Claim !" exclaimed the fair girl, half rising 
from the sofa to which she is now confined. 
'* You have my heart—the first, last love of a 
'being who lives but in your sight, and thanks 
yoa for all she has known of real hapinness 
ibMB, aiMi.att,8lie hasi.bcen Ungbt which may 



lead to happiness oetreafler. Have you not sus- 
tained my fainting frame unnumbered times t 
read to me the holiest books ; prayed with me 
and for me t even disabused my weak mind of 
that veil which ray disease cast around it, and 
shown me my danger, while you bestowed it& 
consolation 1 Yes, you have been all to me f 
my at!airs are settled, and you must not deny 
me the privilege of a wife in offering her dow- 
er." 

** To me money is useless ; I am rich enough 
now, and I shall be more so by-and-by." 

" Then give Harry Herbert a ibrtune ; pre- 
sent the earl — " 

** My sweet Amabel mast see that I have d(^ 
right to lay her worthy family under obligation,. 
even while subjecting her to the charge of in- 
gratitude. Much as I respect them, much as I 
owe them, they could not accept from me as a 
stranger, without pain, that which you had al- 
ienated. Your own act is necessary to render 
your gift valuable — suffer me to be your aouum- 
ensis." 

** Then you refuse me everything, Theodore t*^ 

** No, I will give you my hand, Amabd. It 
is a worthless gift ; but I am now a widower, 
and, smce ydu have expressed a wish to bear 
my I 



The letter dropped at this moment fi^om the 
hands of Mary ; her head sunk against the wall, 
her eyes became dim, yet vision after vision 
arose in her mind of a marriage ceremony, a 
pale yet splendid bride, who, charmed into ex- 
istence by the tenderness of her consort, recoT- 
ered as by a miracle, and revelled in prosperity, 
while she pined in the wilderness, the victim 
of another's folly, another's error. The chili 
looking up, beheld her pallid face, and eagerly 
hastened to recall her to herself by every en- 
dearing epithet, and at length so far succeeded 
that she caught her to her arms, and, remem- 
bering the kind intentions of Theodore towards 
her, was moved to tears, which, for the presentr 
relieved the sense of suffocation that affected 
her. In a short time she resumed the letter^ 
having now arrived at an .enclosed sheet, which 
she was certain Ivan had not unfolded : the nar- 
rative continued thus : ^ 

I spoke these words with difficulty, Ivan, but 
they were received with an. emotion so joyous, 
so grateful, I may say, that I can never repeat 
having uttered them ; but yet, in her weak state, 
such emotion was injurious. I cannot dwell ob 
the many trying scenes which followed daring 
the next ten days> but in the course of them she 
dictated the will I desited, leaving the legacy 
she had designed for her aunt to my kind young 
friend, Harry Herbert, and also making jpvis- 
ion for " the surviving daughters of Men^ikoff." 
I made the number plural, for I do not know but 
Ulrica may survive. , This is committed to the 
care of Sapicha. My own name was not in the 
will : the earl was sole executor. 

Methinks you ask, " But were you married!' 
I answer we werewo* .• but even tp the last she 
seemed pleased with the idea, which she con- 
nected, as the countess told me^ with the arri- 
val of her uncle ; on the veiy hour of his arrival 
her gentle spirit passed without a sigh to it» 
eternal home. 

Long as I had foreseen this loss, and harass- 
ed as I had been with far severer frials, I was 
surprised to find myself so muc{t affected. 1 
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knew not tin now how much her sympathy had 
<sonsoled me, and her dependance stimulated me 
to self-command. The utter solitude and help- 
lessness under which I laboured, induced me to 
resolve on proceeding immediately to Germany, 
knowing that in Kreuss and every branch of his 
family I should derive all of comfort I am ever 
■destined to know, and I thought Daziltch was 
■as likely, with your assistance, to effect my pur- 
|K>8e8 with regard to Catherine as myself 

Having in a note expressed this intention to 
the family, I received an iomiediate pressing invi- 
tation to the room where they were assembled, 
when the earl mentioned much surprise at my 
intention, saying ** they had expected I would 
follow the corpse of his niece as chief mourner, 
«eetng that my situatioii with respect to the de- 
•ceased was known not only to all the English, 
l>ut to the general inhabitants/' 

I expressed willingness to show any possible 
respect to one whom I had loved and honoured 
«o much. 

" You may probably be enabled to communis 
«ate the wishes of Lady Amabel on this point'' 

'* She told me, in the presence of the countess 
at Lisbon, that it was her wish to be buried 
wherever she might happen to die." 

" Then application must be made for a place 
in the Protestant burying-ground, the poor girl 
lieing deemed a heretic ; but I apprehend you, 
prince, are the person to whom we most look 
for directions." 

" Her will is deposited in her own travelling 
cabinet. In that she has appointed you, my 
lord, her Sole executor : I remember no mention 
of a funeral in it." 

" Then you confess to having read it, Prince 
Theodore— perhaps to having dictated itt" said' 
Lord Borrowdale. 

*' J must have read it, because I wrote it," 
said I, firmly but calmly, though his manner an- 
noyed me ; " but I certainly dictated not one 
word b^ond saying* ' I trusted she would re- 
member my dear friend, your brother Henry." 

** But allow me to say. Prince Theodore, 
whatever may be the law or the custom in your 
coantry, in oitr« no man can legally writea wiU 
entitling himself to very considerable properly--^ 
no, not even if witnesses are at hand to peeve 
the words of the tesutor, a precautiob yen; prob- 
ably did not take." 

** Have the goodness to ezamtaie the wifl bet- 
fore yon condemn it. It is very short, and was 
written at several intervals during last week, but 
it has been examined by an English lawyer, and 
property attested by your own servants and the 
landlord of this hotel. I beg yon, my lord, to 
examine it before you make farther comments." 

** Before snch examination, I protest against 
its legality," said the son. 

" You speak rashly, Borrowdale,'* said the 
earl ; **your moiher is gone for the doctfment, 
and we shall soon see." 

Lord Partinscale's hands shook as be unclasp- 
ed the seals, and he sent for the family physi- 
cian and the English servants. Rapidly casting 
his eye over the paper, and from time to time 
looking out from it as if to inquire if this was 
the right testament, at length he said, 

"This appears quite regular, Prince Theo- 
dore, but I do not see your name from first to 
last." 

^ You see a delicate compliment paid to me 
in behalf of certain females, who I have reason I 



to fear do not live to clamL It is not of mch 
weight as to be wontiy of a thought in snoh A 
property as this. May yoh, my lord, long live 
to enjoy it ! for it could not have deseea£d4o 
better hands." 

** I thank yon, prinoe>~-I thank my sweet 
niece sincerely ; but yet, I confess, I am puxxled. 
She k)ved you exceedingly ; she had ready mon^ 
ey to a great extent, and I have been led to 
think that—" 

*' To ihinkt perhaps, that the sick foreigner 
your gallant son imposed upon your hospitality 
was a needy wretch, capable of abusing yout 
kindness." 

"No," said the earl, frankly^ -<' this I could 
not think, for the cause of your eorrow was 
always frankly revealed, and it is certain we 
wooed you to return at Amabel's request, and 
whatever she had bequeathed you would doub(« 
less have been her own doing. Stilly humaa 
natufe is generally ready to take fortune when 
it comes in the way ; and the fact is, a friend—* 
a — a person about her did whisper that she had 
executed a will in your &vour : it was done se*> 
cretly, surreptitiously, and so, it appears, was 
this ; the poor girl might have a fancy." 

" I told yon, my lord, simply the truth ; a will 
was made (but it may be now destroyed), to 
which," said the physician, " I was a witnessi 
and which she herself told me gave all her for- 
tnne to the prince." 

"That will she coaunissioned me todestioy ; 
I give it into your hand. I have done my duty 
in preserving it, because it proves even her at* „ 
tachment to me never rendeved her ungrateful, '- 
though it diminished her means of showing it 
I have now your leave to depart ; my office is 
ended." 

*♦ I have wronged you," cried Lord Borrow- 
dale, " and I entreat you to pardon me ; but you 
will acknowledge it waenot without some cause, 
pnnce." 

" We have all been wrongf and are all under 
the- highest obligation to the most generous of 
men," cried the earl. 

" I do not say so, Theodore,'* said the countess, 
as she placed her hand in mine, " for I never 
held a momentary doubt of your honour, your 
delicacy, or your good-will to us ; not a doubt 
of you ever shadowed my mind ; therefore I 
trust yon will accede to my entreaty, and stay 
with as a Uttle longer, and pay the last duty to 
her who loved you well.' ' 

I did so, but am new setting out ; and, ae my 
route is towalds Raasia, I wiU finish this tong 
letter at Leipsie; 

L«ip«ic, F«b., 17S9. ' 

I have been ners some time, but have delay- 
Sd sending this package by the uncertainty of 
Whether I ought, or would, ever address A line 
to you again; what I heard at Nice shook my 
laith hut a little compared with that which here 
is continually pressing on me. No one hesitates 
to say, " it is weU known that your intrigues 
mined Menzikoff, whose absence has been a fear- 
ful loss to the country, and of late bitterly la- 
mented by his sovereign." I repel this belief— 
I forbid such things being uttered in my hearing ; 
but your long silence, your known hatred of 
Menzikoff, and, more than all, your deterintoea 
ambition, which, wherever it is indulged, dead- 
ens the heart to every virtuous principle and hu- 
man affection, conspire to make me fe€ur yoa 
have been guUty. . Digitized by 
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But I win not, dam not believe H ; my aching 
heart forbida me to acknowledge I am bankrupt 
in friendship as in love; you cannot have so 
tveated your nearest and onee dearest relation — 
he who confided his sole treasure to yonr care — 
he from whom you generously averted a father's 
anger, and refused to accept his hentage. Courts, 
with all their mean subserrience, their pitiful in- 
trigues, their proud desires and earthly worship, 
cannot in three years have made you, Ivan, into 
a demon. . 

The baron has broken in upon me to say that 
be baa spoken with the captain of a vessel just 
arrived, who told him that the emperor was dead, 
and that the Princess Anne, to the astonishment 
of every one, is placed on the throne, and has 
been received with universal acclamation and 
good- will. How is this, Ivan 1 our house always 
•ought the succession of the legal heir; my 
father, yourself, and the mareschal were at- 
tached to the Duke of Holstein. It is plain yon 
either had no pgwer, or that which was insuffi- 
cient, in which your opposition will prove your 
min. Short but most disastrous has been yonr 
day of power. 

Fly to Pozeck, remain quiet, and you may be 
forgotten till the government is formed, and new 
cares or wars engross the ministers ; my people 
shall receive instructions to obey you — ^you 
know they have been used alone to kindness 
and consideration. It is better you should go 
thither than to my father, for I must proceed to 
him, and support his spirits should trouble reach 
him, and you 1 dare not trust myself to meet ; I 
would protect your person at any risk ; my purse 
and my people are at your service, but your own 
heart tells yon, Ivan, that you have severed 
every tie that bound you to the injured 

Thxodork. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

When Mary had closed this last letter, so 
certain did she feel that by that time Theodore 
had once more reached his native land, that she 
sunk down on her knees to thank God on his 
behalf, and scarcely had she risen when Bru- 
kenthal and Alexander entered : mshing eagerly 
to the former, she exclaimed, 

" Theodore lives I he is unmarried ; he knows 
the baseness of Ivan, and his heart yearns to be- 
come the protector of Catherine. Nobly has he 
Tindicatea my poor lather; and five months 
since he was in Germany, intending socm to 
visit his own country. Judge, then, how sin- 
cerely I desire you to set out for Moscow, where, 
at this moment, I doubt not he sojourns! O 
that I could myself fly thither, and relieve him 
fix>m sorrow and solicitude !" 

**Had Ivan, then, no cause for conjecturing 
that he was married 1" 

" He had good reason, for, in the course of 
the letter, even I was led to expect his union, 
though with a dying bride. The latter part of 
the letter denounces Ivan as a traitor to his 
friend : this he has not seen *, it will pain him 
severely, and he will know that I have read it. 
I know not how to return it to one now in a state 
of punishment." 

** Nevertheless, you must return the packet as 
you received it, Mary: Ivan must reap that 
which he has sowed. If his heart is not abso- 
lutely seared, and I trust from many circum- 



stances it is not, he will be glad to escape from 
a meeting with his cousin, which must have 
overwhelmed him with the shame of conscious 
guilt and baffled deceit ; he may even feel thank- 
ful that his punishment places him in the light 
of an object of pity to one whom even habitual 
afifection and close aflinitV' will never more en- 
able to consider him worthy of esteem." 
. The following day was the Sabbath, and ths 
cottage was crowded with the villagers; but as 
neither the governor nor Ivan was among the 
congregation, it was concluded that the prison- 
er was under close surveillance, which the family 
could scarcely regret at this time; for, separ- 
ated from all intercourse with Ihe worid, as h 
really was, still a sense of fear rested on theh 
minus lest he should counteract the benevolent 
plans of Brukenthal, and, in some inconceivable 
manner, injure them still farther than he had 
done. On this account the good pastor daied 
not take any direct leave of his desert flock, 
though his heart yearned over them; and fre- 
qucntly his voice failed, his eyes filled with tears, 
and several were, from his evident agitation, 
struck with the belief that he was about to quit 
them. The hearts of Mary and Alexander re- 
sponded to every tremulous tone of his voice; 
and when the Boyar entered, a little after tha 
service had begun, neither could repress the 
strong emotion that affected them, and it was 
some time before they could pray for that heaT- 
enly support which they so peculiarly needed. 

When public worship was over, and the peo- 
ple had shaken hands with all, as was their cus* 
torn, the Boyar informed them that Alexoritch 
had prevailed on his mother, and held himself 
ready to accompany their friend. He added, " I 
would advise you to come to us to-morrow, for 
I find the snow in excellent order for the sledge, 
and it will not rentain so for more than a montL 
It is evident that you had better lose no time in 
setting out. I will send a respectable widow to 
remain here so lon^ as she is useful, and you 
can return in the venicle which brings her. As 
my people have no intercourse with the village, 
your movements will occasion no observatioo, 
^uch as the women are given to tattle." 

There had been no night so sorrowful as this 
in the dwelling of the exiles since that in which 
they were bereft of their father; and there were 
moments when their devoted friend oonld scarce- 
ly sustain the thoughts of parting, while the poor 
youth abandoned himself to sorrow at some 
times and at others tried to cheer Majy, who 
felt, in some degree, guilty of bringing this 
trouble imon him, since her situation certainly 
stimulated his movements. When the morning 
came, both were better, because both were busy* 
Mary had a thousand contrivances for the good 
man s comfort, and would have stripped her cot- 
tage and herself for the skins which might pro- 
tect him ; and Alexander, despite of every en- 
treaty, packed aU his choicest furs in the sledge, 
that they might be sold at Moscow or elsewhere 
for his convenience. The unconscious child 
himg round his neck, entreating him not to leave 
her : and it once passed the mind of Mary to 
send her to Theodore, but to this parting she felt 
herself unequal at such a lime, and she dismiss- 
ed the thought. 

We have all known, i)robably, what it was 
to feel the heart riven, as it were, by consigning 
its most valued treasure to a distant country 
and for an indefinite time, during which many 
dangers must be braved, many privations en- 
dured; but wc have not known the trouble of 
consigning our only friend, a man in the decline 
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of life, and bending nnder the infirmities of dis- 
ease, to a joamev of fifteen hundred miles oy^r 
a country buri^ in snow, and with the vivid 
remembrance of its horrors, as experienced by 
ourselves. "VVe may have been left behind to 
lonely sorrow, perhaps to poverty, but not to the 
sense of being divided from our species, as by 
tlie golf of death itself; of being forbidden to 
enjoy what is the birthright of humanity, our 
native air, our local attachments, the ^* dear fa- 
miliar faces" that smiled on our childhood. No ; 
the most isolated and bereaved have not, like 
these orphans, been left alone in Siberia. 

As considerable additional labour devolved 
on Alexander (for the good pastor had always 
been helpfol in the care of the cattle), his neces- 
sity for exertion and the natural buoyancy of 
youth soon made him appear relieved, though 
far from being happy, as he was wont, for he 
longed for society, which in early life is an ap- 
petite of the mind, more espcially to the highly- 
gifted and intelligent, not less importunate than 
hunger. He had, by the same circumstance, 
been separated from the aged friend whose per- 
son he loved, and whose conversation he enjoy- 
ed constantly, and that young companion who 
formed an objeqt on which expectation could be 
exercised, and hope, curioaty, emulation, and 
contrivance continually dilate. He had too soon 
a new Oij^ject of thought and interest in Mary. 

It appeared that the excellent constitution she 
had received from nature, the unceasing exer- 
cise of her energies at the call of her afiectionsy 
and, still more, the blessing of a pure faith, prom- 
ising eventual happiness, had hitherto sustained 
her through the most aJfiicting losses and severe 
sufferings 3 but the alternate hopes and fears, the 
suspense under which she now laboured, were 
too much for her to endure. She required the 
cheering exhortations or the loving reproofs of 
her venerable pastpr to control the sorrow she 
indulged, and the lassitude into which she sunk 
whenever Alexander set out on those expeditions 
which were now necessary, in order that he 
might, replace the property given to their friend, 
and pay the taxes which, in summer, would be 
demanded. The good woman who assisted her 
labour sympathized with her sorrow, but knew 
not its source ; f^T Mary, conscious of error, 
lather sought to hide it from her eye than con- 
fide it to any one. Considering how fondly she 
was bclovea, how entirely rplied on by her con- 
nexions, she had been yet unblessed, in a peculiar 
manner, by that confidence which is, to the 
yoong and loving heart, so sweet and consola- 
tory, and which she had never engaged, save in 
her intercourse with that tender mother, whose 
loss seemed at this time more afflicting than it 
had ever been before. Since she had, as it were, 
relit the lamp of love by the letters of Theodore, 
and his name grew on ner hp, his image rose to 
her eye, and his words and actions filled her 
memc^, awoke her imagination, and occupied 
every avenue of her mind, she had found no one 
who could comprehend her feelings, and receive 
the overflowings of a heart at once so timid and 
sa impassioned. Brukaithal, devoted to the 
service of the altar, had subdued or forgotten 
the emotions of his youth, had he ever yielded 
to them, and entertained only the love of an 
apostle for his spiritual children, or the tender- 
ness of a father for the orphans of his friend; 
and Alexander's. heart had never entertained a 
warmer flame than her own saflferings and rela^ 
tionship inspired. Often would she wish that 
her lamented father had been seated in his own 
chair, wearing the same pale but benevolent 



countenance on which she had gazed in pity; 
for he would have understood her feelings, have 
joyed to hear of Theodore's safety, smiled to 
hear her recount his virtues, lament ov6r his snP 
ferings, and descant on the possibiUty of reliev- 
ing them. 

It was pitiable to see the poor child hanging 
over that sister who had men. her maternal 
friend, her tender nurse, and begging her " not 
to die as poor papa had done, or at least to livo^ 
till the flowers came again, and the lambs run 
on the greenswar^ for then, dear Mary, you 
will smile on me, Skd sit down on the grass, and 
teach me little songs." 

Mary felt as if she could not live till that time 
came, yet it was not far distant, and surely she 
had lived through much more of trouble than 
she experienced now : yet, reason as she might, 
and try as she might to conceal her increasing 
weakness from her brother, he perceived it, ana 
became alarmed to the most distressing degree, 
in his fear communicating to her a sense of dan- 

fer she had never experienced, and which told 
er to prepare for the tomb at the very time 
when she was most anxious to Uve. 

But at this hour she believed it was too late to* 
hope, and that her duty was resignation only. 
Yet one object remained for which to struggle r 
it was that of placing Catherine, through some ■ 
medium, in the hands of Theodore. . She had 
long since sent his letters back to Ivan, but ev- 
ery word he had traced relating to herself or the 
dear child was distinctly reinembered j besides, 
she was a ward of Sapicha's, and, if in Russia, 
would not only secure the means of education,. 
but respectable subsistence. But how could she 
mention this desire to Alexander 1 She was her- 
self hastening to the tomb : if she robbed him of 
the child he so fondly loved, in addition to aUr 
his other privations, was she not condemning 
him also to a premature CTave, and'burying the 
name and race of MenziKoff in oblivion 1 

One day, as they were all seated at their mid- 
day meal, the kind brother, taught by affection 
and her own example how to win the coy appe- 
tite of a languid patient, they were surprised, it 
could not be said displeased, by the entrance of 
Count Ivan, who was now, in externals, like 
themselves, a wool-covered peasant of Siberia. ; 

Alexander rose, and drew a stool to the table, 
which Mary, with a faint smile, motioned him 
to accept ; and he was not long in doing so, for 
hunger, which he evidently felt in all its keen- 
ness, banishes ceremony. 

"I thank you," he said, at length, "not only 
for this relief, but for all your kindness ; never- 
theless, this is the greatest, because (at least the 
empress knows) of the ef tent of the injuries and 
injustice you have received in consequence of 
my influence over the (ate emperor. I have 
longed impatiently to visit you ever since that 
brutal governor took me, in my pain and weak- 
ness, from you, but I could not bear to see you ; 
and when I now look at you, lady, I read my 
own sentence of condemnation anew: you are 
ill, and I have made you so." \ 

"The winter has been sinffulariy severe— 
probably my illness proceeds from that ; out 1 
do not deny that the letters affected me both 
with pain and pleasure, felt so acutely that I have 
been useless to my family ever since I read them.** 

Ivan seemed for some time deeply affected ; 
at length he started up, saying, " where is the 
good pastor ? Is he visiting the Boyar of whom 
you spoke ?*' ^ 

" He went to the Boyar's, undoubtedly," said 
Alexander, in that tone which impliesjbe diffi* 
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<ulty an ingennoos nature feels in using equivo- 
cadcm. 

" He has taken all the fUrs from the comer/' 
said the child, " and he will sell them to buy 
jpretty frocks." 

" I would," said Ivan, thoughtfully, " he had 
been absent on a better errand*, but it is all right, 
ondoubtedly. It seems I, too, am required to 
provide furs, yet neither powder nor a gan is 
:given to me; in short, I am come for the ex- 
press purpose of offering myself, Alexander, as 
your liired servant j the governor permits me so 
to engage myself, as a iavour*, and when I tell 
yovL how terrible have been my sufferings, even 
to the extreme of cold and hunger since I left 
jrou, I cannot believe you will refuse me. I am 
now gaunt with misery, but you know me to be 
in the prime of life, eaual to labour, capable of 
exertion, and sufficiently conscious of aU that is 
past to know that, as your serf, I should work 
with tenfold—" 

'* Hush, hush, Count Ivan, you can never be 
the serf of Alexander— you are the cousin of 
Theodore. Labour you must, for all labour here 
or starve ; but we can never class you a^ a ser- 
vant/' said Mary. 

" To no other but you can I look ; no person 
in the village can eive me employ, and beyond 
its bounds I am forbidden to go; my money, 
which, you know, was but a trifle, is expended 
in my clothing and payment to the people who 
nursed me in the relapse which followed my re- 
moval; and my government allowance is so 
nearlv demanded for my wretched lodgings, that 
no other food can be purchased than the coarse 
fish which my weakened stomach utterly re- 
jects. If you will not take me I must die. 
Alas ! I am not in the condition of your lather, 
Alexander— ^I am not fit to die. I am — " 

"Say not another word; stay with us; my 
sister is provided with a female friend. You 
shall help me, for I have a gun to spare, and I 
shall need assistance in the fields; but we re- 
ceive you not as a servant, but a friend." 

The words "a iriend" at the same moment 
escaped the lips of Ivan and Mary, but no com- 
tnent followed from either. 

Ivan would have stretched himself that night 
in the comer where he had first been placed, 
but Alexander would not joermit it, seeing there 
was a bed unoccupied in his own chamber $ and 
on the following aay^he became the instructer of 
Ivan in various duties which ^ey. partook to- 
gether. It was found that the younger person 
was the far better angler and more certain 
shot, but there was much of ability in the el- 
<ier. and a pliability of temper, a willingness 
to DC taught, and a deference to the teacher, 
which could not fail to win its way with a na- 
ture so generous as that of Alexander, who, 
finding himself really happier than he had been 
of late, could not forbear a sentiment of grati- 
tude towards Ivan as the cause of it In a few 
days this sense increased, for it was evident that 
Mary was somewhat better. She listened with 
deep interest to Ivan's stories of his boyish 
days, when he led Theodpre by the hand through 
&e neighbouring forests, ana when, at a later 
period, he accompanied him, a gallant youth, to 
his first boar-hunt and his first excursion on the 
Volga. By degrees she too became capable of 
speaking of him; and while the nurse snored 
on her stool, and Alexander, wearied with exer- 
tion, now slept by snatches, and at times became 
animated by the scene or the character of that 
persdn apparently so worthy his admiration, she 
was deeplv engaged in commenting on the cir- 



cumstances described ; revealing her own opin^ 
ions or sensations, and ofien painting her pale 
cheeks by a soft Suffusion, as she admitted the 
merits of Theodore, recited the words of her 
mother, or even adverted to those passages in 
his letters which exhibited the traits of goodness 
and greatness unfolded in his conduct, or evin- 
ced by his sincerity in the hour of confiding 
friendship. 

Having thus left poor Mary in the way to re- 
gain a portion of health and meek contentment, 
even from the man who had despoiled her of 
all, we shall now follow the good Brukenthal 
through his wearisome joiumey, together with 
that youne companion who unquestionably 
lightened the way, though he occasionally tried 
the patience and exerdsiod the prudence of the 
anxious minister. 



CHAPTER XL. 

BnuKBNTBJiL had by n6 m«ans shaken off the 
pain ck;casioned by his first farewell, when he 
reached the dwelling where preparations were 
making for another; and a gloom sat not only 
on the faces of the anxious parents, but on that 
of every menial or friend within the vast estab- 
lishment^ which at this time appeared so el^ant 
and comfortable as contrasted with the humble 
dwelling he had quitted, that scarcely could he 
forbear to wish once more that Mary could have 
brought herself to accept Alexovitch. He was 
now, however, so fully convinced that not a shad- 
ow of hope remained for him on that subject, 
that he sought conversation with his parents on 
the probabili^ of his manriage with any lady of 
the court he was about to visit, saying, " he was 
happily not of an age to pine alter one who had 
declined his hand when surrounded by many 
who were lovely and accomplished — great pains 
were now taken with the educatioii of women 
of rank m Russia." 

*' Such women will not love Us, nor our rastie 
ways ; I wish my son to find a wife who will 
dwell with us in content, and not pine for the 
gauds of the city. We are not Russians who 
coerce the women we marry^ and must therefore 
.find our happiness in their affection, not tUbir 
enforced obedience: a good girl, who tiill be 
happy in our love and share our cares, and 
whose children's children may play about «nff 
feet and cheer our old age, is the wife I desire 
for Alexovitch." 

<'He ma]c find such a one in the city,*' said 
the mother, " for love renders all change and aU 
sacrifice easy, and our son must be belo<ved— 
the empress had no heart to give^ or the case of 
my son would have been different, I think.'' 

'* I must say that, in the excellence of his 
choice, he showed so pure a taste that I am con- 
vinced he can only bie happy with a woman of 
intelligence and virtue^^-one who may gr^ his 
board, guide his servants, and rear his family 
honourably and religiou^y," told Brukenthal; 
being about to add, '* that it would be a pity to 
tie so fine a youth to the daughter of an ignorant 
Tatar, or the cunning slave of a designnig 
dealer;" but a glance towards the Boyarini 
check^ his words, and she eagerly insisted on 
the possibility of her son*s manymg not only 
wisdom, but wealth, rank, and intellect; and 
though the Boyar smiled at what he termed "a 
mother's weakness," it was evident that he was 
much of her opinion, and, since it evidentiy 
gave him courage to meet that which he felt to 
be a great trial, Brukenthal would v not danqp- 
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tiopes which were so natural they could not be 
<ieemed blameable. Never did there exist a pa- 
rent who was not ambitious for his offspring; it 
is inwoven with the very fibres of his heart, the 
outwelling of his purest affections ; and, though 
it may be his duty to restrain, he cannot be ex- 
pected to eradicate it. There was another point 
"which involved extreme solicitude : the Boyar 
believed that his son would be valuable to any 
sovereign who distinguished him: should he 
be callSi on to serve in the army, it would not 
be possible for him to decline, for himself and 
all his ancestors had been at one time or another 
•engaged as soldiers. In this respect, he could 
only commit him to the care of Providence, and 
the good councils of his reverend friend. 

Sleep sat lightly on the eyes of all that night, 
and tears were abundant in them the following 
morning, but the journey was proceeded in, and 
its necessities provided for. Warm wrappings, 
rich furs to be worn on dress occasions (an he- 
reditary order bestowed on a brave ancestor ages 
before), a letter prepared with no little difficulty 
for Count Woronzow, a case of liqueurs, and a 
package of caviare, were placed in the sledges ; 
and a heavy piece of gold given into the hands 
of Alexovitch, who was unable to utter thanks 
for it, and their long journey commenced. Away 
flew the coursers, accustomed to the bracing air; 
and the sledges, gliding over the smooth surface 
of the unyielding snow, soon appeared like swal- 
lows skimming the frozen pool. The motion, 
•exciting as rapid, roused the spirits and awa- 
kened the hopes of even the older traveller, and 
mitigated the pain of parting with the loved ones 
he had left, by the promise of future benefit to 
all. To the younger it offered a'' thousand day- 
dreams of honourable enterprise and merited 
distinction, which were all mingled with mem- 
ories of love and home. 

It so happened that relays of horses, after their 
own had returned with the servants who had ac- 
companied them, were got with little difliculfV ; 
and, as they had the advantage not only of the 
moon, but a glorious aurora borealis, which ren- 
dered the wild, white earth a flood of light, they 
travelled onward till long past midnight, when 
they were received at the post-house, a filthy 
hovel, where poor Brukenthal, weary as he was, 
could obtain no repose, and vainly sighed for 
the quiet and cleanliness which had reigned in a 
Siberian cottage, imder the management of an 
enlightened and energetic female. 

On the evening of the sixth day, by dint of 
either threats or rewards (and oi neither was 
Alexovitch a niggard), they •had crossed the 
TJral Mountains and the River Petahora, while 
St was yet a slender stream, and they now hoped 
to find little delay in prosecuting their way 
through northern Rusi^ia; but fatigue rendered 
rest indispensable to Brukenthal, and the young- 
er traveller held himself well repaid for the post^ 
ponement of his arrival in the far-distant capital 
oy the conversation he enjoyed and the instruc- 
tion it conveyed. His mind was hitherto an un- 
billed soil, but readily did it open to receive the 
seeds of knowledge, and every particle of infor- 
mation now communicated became the subject 
ef cogitation and the source of improvement. 
Tfever had youth and age blend-^d more happily. 
yet many a time did Brukenthal say to himself, 
•" how Inferior has this young man's education 
been to dear Alexander's, wno is three years 
Tounger! Must that intelligent, informed, and 
high-minded creature, with so much observar 
tion, activity, and ability, drag out existence 
aiijong bears and foxes 1" 



Archangel was at length crossed, a milder cli- 
mate was perceptible, and so 'much of a thaw 
had taken place that farther travelling in sledges 
was impracticable ; therefore they sold these 
vehicles on arriving at that capital, and pur- 
chased one of those light wagons which are 
found the best kinds oi conveyance where the 
roads are full of ruts and sloughs, sometimes 
assisted by logs of wood, which relieve the trav- 
eller from mud, but increase his sufferings from 
concussion. Many a sigh did Brukenthal give 
to the memory of jpoor Princess Menzikoff, who, 
even in her most fragile and suffering state, was 
dragged over them ; and often did he contrast 
her husband, as he had seen him, at the head of 
a numerous army, or entertaining the nobles or 
a splendid court, with the miserable exile who 
held in his arms a dying wife, and beheld the 
daughter he had aggrandized by destroying her 
happiness, engaged in the lowliest occupations 
of a village serf. He could not wonder that a 
heart, once so proud and sensitive, had been, as 
it were, rent piecemeal by mortification, sorrow, 
and self-reproach. But ohl how thankfully 
could he turn from such soul-harrowing views, 
to the contemplation of the meek, infirm, and 
patient man, by degrees overcoming his fears, 
and yet stimulating his repentance ; seeking, in 
the word of God, lor the promises of the Gospel, 
and holding them to his heart as blessings, com- 
pared to which past glories were as dross ; for- 
giving his enemies, rejoicing in his friends, and 
looking with earnest desire to that great change 
which would prevent him from ever again be- 
coming the vam and sinful man he had been. 

When they reached Moscow, both gladly 
agreed to remain a week or ten days, not only 
for the purpose of necessary rest to Brukenthal, 
but to enable him to procure suitable clothing; 
for which purpose he called on some friends 
who yet remained to him from the companions 
of his schooldays, and to whom he could confide 
the sale of Alexander's furs. These, on exam- 
ination, were found to be of the very highest 
quality, and therefore he selected the most valu- 
able as a present for the empress ; trusting that, 
if a better medium failed, this mi^t facilitate 
his admittance to the Presence. The rest, to- 
gether with Mary's jewel, preserved him from 
any painful dependance on his young friend: 
nor Old he find the hearts of his old ones so dead 
to the memory of Menzikoff, or the situation of 
his family, that they would not cheerftdly have 
contributed to the mrtherance of his views. It 
was, of course, a source of trouble, and a loss of 
property to the inhabitants of the ancient city, 
when their irresistible Czar determined on found- 
ing a new metropolis, and they had been angry 
with him they deemed an upstart boy, when, at 
his great master's bidding, he forwarded his de- 
signs by indefatigable vigilance and acknowl- 
edged abilities. As, however, Menzikoff loved 
his native place, during the reign of Catherine 
(which might be termed his own) he had shown 
all possible favour to the inhabitants, and spent 
as much time as he could within it ; therefore, 
his unexpected and unmerited fall had excited 
much latent anger against all who were con- 
cerned in it — a sensation confirmed by his death, 
which was generally attributed to' abrokea 
heart 

It will be readily believed that, while Bruken- 
thai was thus engaged, his young companion 
was not unemployed. Alexovitch, with all the 
wisdom of his age and the activity of his habits, 
wandered miles on miles through that vast city 
of palaces and gardens, streets and cornfields^ 
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ckmrches, oonyents, priaons,. and ccdleges. The 
eternal ringing of the bells was to him the most 
delicious concert; and the gilded steeples of the 
churches, the magnificent vestments of the priests, 
and the decorations of.th/& altars, when, with a 
reverence amounting to awe, he ventured with- 
in, astonished, dazzled, and charmed him. The 
various vessels plying on the River Moskva, 
the lighter craft of the Neglina, which runs from 
north to south through the city, on the borders of 
which are seated the mansions of the ancient 
Boyars and Kneses, the wealthy merchants and 
tradesmen, intermixed with low and dirty por- 
ti/ma of the population, every hour afforded him 
objects of intense interest, admiration, or disgust 
The arsenal, the university, but more particu- 
larlv the soldiery, whenever assembled, won him 
to their quarters ; and their various mancsuvres 
nevei^ failed to exhilarate the spirits, sometimes 
depressed by the sense of grandeur and multi- 
tude which surrounded him ; for he thought that. 
once more mounted as he was wont, not one of 
a]l he beheld would " turn and guide a fier^Peg- 
asus" better than himself; and that, let him be 
opce more properly equipped, he should be a 
xQan even among men in cities. As, by his fa- 
ther's special direction, this consummation of 
hjj3 wishes was not to take place till his arrival 
at St Petersburgh, he was mduced by Bruken- 
thal at length to leave Moscow, which appear- 
ed to him s»€h a perfect heaven on earth, that 
he desired to resign all farther search afler nov- 
elty, and desire that society which was now his 
onlv want, with the exception of that noble ani- 
mal, which, from his birth, had been almost a 
pert of himself^ thanks to his Georgian relations, 
with whom, in his boyhood, he had resided. 

. Compaied to the country through which the^ 
Had travelled, all appeared now easy and beauti- 
ful, while traversing the otdy good road Peter 
the Great, with all his eager desire for improve- 
ments, and his unlimited power, had been able 
to bestow on his subjects. At length Peters- 
buigh, the gigantic outline of a proud metropo- 
lis, rose on either side the Neva in magnificent 
lines of buildings, all bearing the fresh, bright 
look of a new creation, and showing at once the 
grandeur of conception in design, and the de- 
ficiency in execution inevitable to a city scarcely 
thirty years old, which was yet crowned by a 
dathedial, adorned by various palaces, fortinca- 
tions, and other edifices. With all its beauty, 
Moscow still retained its first charm in the eyes 
of the young Boyar, thouffh he was reioiced to 
find himself in the place ne had heard of as a 
fairy tale, which he rather desired than hoped to 
realize. 

When Brukenthal had last visited the city 
which had been raised beneath his eyes under 
the superintendence of his firiend, and had, there- 
fore, more than common interest in his eyes, 
M enzikoff^ was, as we know, in the meridian of 
his glory, about to obtain the highest honour his 
sovereign could bestow. His name was dwell- 
ing on every tongue : those who were expecting 
employmwit were looking for recompense or 
courting attention ; firom the humble artisan to 
the accomplished artist, the young ensign to the 
hoary colonel, the aspirant who attended his first 
levee, or the ancient Boyar, who had dangled 
after four successive sovereigns, all alike were 
looking to MenzikoC His splendid equipages 
were rolling near the palace, his beautiful horses 
were parading in the squares, his elegant vesse s 
were sailing on the Neva; crowds of the lovely, 
the great, and the learned, were pressing to his 
entertainments, and the very sight of his palace I 



decorations soueht for as a treat to the tasteful 
and the travelled. He appeared to be representp- 
ed in every circle, either in his own personal 
greatness and unrivalled* activity, the number 
of persons in his service, the benevolence of his 
virtuous princess, or the beauty of his promising 
family. Every place and every person seemed 
full of him, for even those who envied his suc- 
cess acknowledged his talents, and, in their op- 
position, proved his all-controlling and anima- 
ting power. Where was he now 1— who held 
his power 1 — who dwelt in his palaces 1 — who 
revelled in his wealth 1 — who wept his sorrows 
and death 1 Of the many he had relieved from 
wajut or raised to affluence, who even remem 
bered him in the city he had raised, governed^ 
and adorned 1" 

Such were the passionate, the tender, and ab- 
sorbing thoughts that rushed rapidly, not there- 
fore transiently, through the mind and the heart 
of Brukenthal, as he retrod the streets of St. Pe- 
tersburgh i and as, in the agitation of his bleed- 
ii^g bosom, some thoughts escaped him in words, 
Alexovitch was alike grieved and surprised to 
see the man he had deemed too holy and ab- 
stracted from the world, too self-subjugated or 
aged for the tremours of earthly sensibility, still 
capable of suffering so much, and, in the simple- 
kindness of his nature, he replied, to the last 
words which he happened to have caught, 

" No one remembers him as you have done,, 
that is certain. No other person followed him 
to Siberia : you, and you only, were capable of 
that." 

The absorbed soliloquizer started at the voice, 
though he attended not to the words of his com- 
panion ; he saw the necessity of controlling the 
sallies of his mind, so long accustomed to ex- 

Eatiate in the freedom of the desert, and compel 
imself to enter on the great business before^ 
him. It was to him a circumstance alike pleas- 
ant and encouragiog that the young Boyar's 
introduction was to the Count Woronzow, whom 
Ivan spoke of as bein^ with Rozamousky Ka- 
ritzhin and Restucheff^ now at the head of af- 
fairs, and as having effected great concessions 
on behalf of the people when the present empress 
was placed on the throne. He argued from this 
that they were humane and conscientious men, 
likely to assist his wishes on behalf of the chil- 
dren of Menzikoff", whatever might have been 
their opinion of their father; and he well re- 
membered frequently seeing the mother of Wo- 
TODZow at the time of his last visit to Peters- 
burgh, as she was the intimate friend of the 
Princess Menzikoff, to whom she was sincerely, 
attached. 

Brukenthal was aw^re that the first care of 
the young Boyar must be suitable dresses in 
which to present his letter to the count, and,, 
under his auspices, appear at the levee of his- 
sovereign; therefore, Ms object on the young 
man's behalf was that of procuring the necessary 
artificers; and, recalling the days of his owtt 
military career, and the names which had occa- 
sionally been mentioned as tradesmen employed 
by his late friend, enabled him to secure tho 
most fashionable workman, new as the employ- 
ment w^s to him. He had not, however, calcu- 
lated on the time required for the choice of 
clothing by a handsome young man of twenty- 
two, who, at the same time, desired to be equip- 
ped in the mode of the court, which was de- 
cidedly French, and yet, from a natural percep- 
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tiod of its bad ^iRfct on hts person, conH not 
bring Mmself to relinquish tlie Asiatic gannents 
he had hitherto worn, and which were, in fact, 
so much more becoming. Poor Brukenthal on 
this point felt himself unequal to advise, and, 
as he had now placed his cnaige in handsome 
lodgings, very near to the Count Woronzow, he 
left him to the task of his everlasting adoptions 
and rejections, and went forward to present him- 
self to the Countess Woronzow, wiio would, he 
was well aware, prefer seeing him alone, that 
she might make . inquiry freely as to her un- 
happy mend, the ill-Uitea princess. 

She had herself died about a year before, and 
the good minister was unexpectedly ushered into 
the presence of a young and lovely woman, who 
was even now the bride of her son. This lady _ 
was highly educated and eminently handsome, 
but she did not thenforesee that her charms and 
accomplishments, the fascination of her man- 
ners, and the true kindness of her disposition, 
would, within a few years, render her the very 
*' glass of fashion" in the most polished courts of 
Europe, whither she accompanied her husband, 
then Prince Woronzow,* on his embassies. She 
was now very young, and, simply dressed, was 
sitting with a young female relative from the 
North, discussing the comparative merits of their 
respective provinces, when the good father was 
annoujiced, and identified herself by rising to re- 
ceive him. 

Brukenthal appeared to advantage in tixe dress 
of his profession : his tall and slightly bending 
fbrm, white locks, unpowdered, tailing thickly 
round the lower part of his head, and partially 
shadowing a pale, oval face, replete witn an ex- 
pression of benevolence, firmness, and intellect, 
rendered him an object of attention to the young, 
if they were also the intelligent. The fair count- 
ess believed that he waited upon her to petition 
for himself or his people ; it was the first tmie she 
had been so applied to in her new character, and 
she instantly resolVed to suppler him with assist- 
ance, not only in accordance with the feelings of, 
her heart, but the importance of her high stati<m 
in society. 

Brukenthal explained by desiring to " see the 
dowager;" the information of her d^ath which 
followed checked conversation, but yet warrant- 
ed intimacy: he took a chair, and, having spo- 
ken of the late lady as she well merited, felt him- 
self entitled to enter on his mission. With her 
husband, a man probably pressed for time, im- 
mersed in politics (and perhaps of an adverse 
par^), he might have found difficulty, but the 
road to a heart that has only beat for sev«rtecn 
years is always open. 

Scarcely had he begaji to advert to the sufier- 
ings and death of Menzikoff, when he was inter- 
rupted by the countess exclaiiming, 

** Dead, did you say, holy father % Is Menzi- 
kofi* himself dead also 1 How wCU my dear fa- 
ther lament him, for it is his pride to have been 
a colonel in his regiment. My husband the 
coxmt, too, will be exceedingly soiry, for he was 
planning his recall some time since, I know. 
True, he may be acquainted with this painful' 
fact, and has said nothing, because he kne^ that 
all was over." 

" Pardon me, lady, MenzikoflT survives in his 
children. He lost one, it is true, and false re- 
ports have been spread as to the death of &e rest ; 
but I have myself iust parted from a daugfhter 
fair and accomplished as yourself, a noble son 
now in early manhood, also a little daughter, his 
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excellent wife's last gfll, azhd a god-dau^jhter of 
the good Empress Catherine, a sweet child, wk<M 
first words were, learned in the deserts of Siberia.** 
The countess and her young companion bunt 
into tears ; but curiosity soon overcame pity sb» 
far as to enable the former to say, " But you 
could not actually see them in Siberia T* 

"Yes, lady, I did, for I visited them, and, I 
trust, consoled them for nearly a year, manjr 
months being consumed in reaching themJ' 

^'Good God, father, how you astonish met 
Did ever man go voluntarily into that hiNnibltf 
country 1 go even beyond Tobolsk 1" 

" The attachments of youth are very stroBg. 
I loved Menzikofif ever since I taught him as a 
boy to read ; and, though I was frequently angry 
with him, and often reproved him, I found th^ 
old love still lin^ round my heart. No wonder 
it increased tenfold when the dreadful news of 
his banishment and his wife's danger reached' 
me. My friendship was likewise increased, e£> 
needed, by a motive you, madam, may not atth]» 
cariy period have weighed— the anxiety which, 
as a minister of religion. I felt for the etemu 
welfare of one deprived or all the ordinary mean* 
of grace. It is enough to say I am repaid, far 
more than repaid, for * my labour of love;' for 
his children's sake I now earnestly desire an in* 
terview with the Czarina, whom I have sets' 
more than once at Oranienbaum. Will yoo, 
madam, secure me your husband's interfereno* 
to this end 1 He can refuse you nothing." 

The fair bride's cheek flushed with a sense of 
gratified love or vanity^ but she hastily anstrer-: 
ed, *' I know not that. Count Woronzow thinks 
me little more than a chiki, I fear, at presebt. 
Natalie, what do you say 1" 

"I say that on Thursday, when the empress 
has a lev^, this good gentleman should present 
himself there, and I cannot doubt the count witt 
so introduce him ^at he may plead his owm 
cause ; that much I (hink y&u may proniise ; bat 
farther interference in the hurrying occupatkmv 
of the count at this period I fear yon cannot." i 
Brukenthal bowed smiUnfifly to the fair mivU 
ser, and might have quoted the English poet: 
" Oh ! how much wiser krtthou than thy yeats r* 
but the friends were whispering with eactt other, 
and in another moment uie countess addrassds 
him in a toRe aD once gay and kind, saying, **Yam 
have been living long in the wilderness, my good 
sir, and can scaroely be pmvided with those «e« 
clesiastical robes which must be wogn at coov^ 
both by ministers of the Greek and liothetaa 
churches ) su&r me to provide for ycnir dp 
ance. A female soveoeigtl must be obriy 
m trifles." 

" I am most willing to be your debtor, courts* 
ous lady, aa otherwise I might psess too nndi 
on my companion, the young Boyar t>f OstroiDii; 
who will wa^ on tiie tionnt to-mOrroW-^ and is 
even now preparing for the same cerenraajv 
There ate limits to his posse, thotigh none ta km 
k&idness." 

When Brukenthal had depaHed, bodt 4kcf ]»» 
dies were eloquent in his praise, not only beeaua* 
he had evinced what they truly termed the hctD« 
ism of friendship, in visttingt^tosetegions whoa» 
very name blanched the cheek of every nohkr 
Russ, but that "he was a dear old man, wh» 
sought the rescue of the young, and knew wh^ 
i/tsa lovely and loveable in them/' The conii»-> 
ess was convinced " that he was pious and leaiik* 
ed, a pattern and an honour to Us ehturch, with 
more of true courtesy in his manners than thai 
French ambaasador,'and without any of his gpt^ 
mace«" . . ^ 
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Tlie resnltof this opiBioa waa ao inunediate or- 
der for his robes, and a determination to appear 
in person at the ctniege of the empress, it having 
been of late promulgated that a few married wom- 
en of high rank were henceforward to attend the 
sovereign's levies, in order to give an air of 
grandeur to the apartments, and one of proprie- 
ty, as respected a young and beautiful female 
sovereign. 

Brakenthal returned to Alexovitch with his 
mind soothed by the kindness and consideration 
be had met with, but yet duly weighing his 
slight hold on important concerns, which it was 
impossible for two young creatures like those he 
had quilted to communicate. He had, of course, 
long felt that his cause was in the hands of Him 
** by whom kings reign and princes decree jus- 
tice," yet was he not the less sensible of what 
might be termed the risk of his undertaking, and 
the extent of his requisition, on behalf of these 
orphans. In Siberia they had the means of 
liie, in Russia not a single copec, and the only 
relation which, so far as he knew at present, re- 
mained to them, was the sister of Menzikoff, 
with whose husband he had been long in a state 
of open enmitv — ^their mother had been an 
orphan and an heiress, and was without connex- 
ions. It was a question to him whether it might 
oot be safer, since the belief of Mary's death 
had been diffused, to allow things to remain for 
the present in that state, for the very name of 
dowager empress might be unpleasant to one 
who had stepped by successful intrigue on the 
throne, and was, therefore, always likely to dread 
a rival. 

The aspiring spirit of Menzikoff could not be 
forgotten, and who could say, except himself, 
that it did not exist in a daughter, who had at- 
tained her majority, and might be inclined to 
make herself amends forjpast suffering by grasp- 
ing future greatness. These thoughts he con- 
fitted to Alexovitch, so far as might render him 
cautious as to mention her only as princess or 
liis neighbour, which he promised to do, being 
delightei with the account given of the ladies in 
WoronzoVs family, to whom he was himself 
Introduced on the morrow. After this interview, 
both our travellers were expected to make part 
of the dinner circle in the hospitable mansion 
of the coun^ such being the custom with no- 
Ide families in Russia, whose style of living is 
•very way on a princely footing, and generous 
to profusion. 

Alexovitch was the first distant Boyar who, 
ms his father's representative, paid homage and 
ofiered allegiance to the new Czarina, and, as 
such, he was especially welcome j it was, how- 
ever, not considered the etiquette for him to ac- 
company his venerable friend, who was recom- 
mended to the immediate care of the chamber- 
lain, while the young Boyar must be himself 
l«8sented by Woronzow as the representative 
of his father. The young man of course sub- 
mitted to the dictates of his friend, but much did 
lie lament the circumstance, and, in his frank 
admission of how much he owed to his highly- 
▼alned mentor, Woronzow, whose discernment 
of character and appreciation of merit were re- 
markable, became captivated by his ingenuous- 
ness, and determined to watch over him as a 
younger brother, in points where he would ne- 
cessarily be a better guardian than Brukenthal 
could be. 

The following day they repaired at an early 
hour to Count WoronzoVs mansion, and the 
good minister, accustomed to look with a parent- 
al eye at the children of his friend, could not 



help gazing with ptoasure on Alexovitch, and 
wishing that his parents could see him, for he 
had, with admirable tact, combined in his dress 
the stiff forms but splendid materials used in the 
Russian court, witn the flowing drapery worn 
on state occasions by his ancestry. Tne novelty 
of his situation, and perhaps tne looks which 
the countess exchanged with her husband and 
Natalie, frequently suffused his cheek with a 
modest yet manly glow, and Brukenthal could 
only wish, for the sake of those far-distant dear 
ones continually on his mind, that his own re- 
ception might be as eracious as that which he 
could Aot doubt would be granted to his hand- 
some, noble, and artless young friend. 



CHAPTER XU. 

The empress had not yet quitted the Winter 
Palace, but as it was known that she would 
soon set out for Moscow, the Uvie was expected 
to be better attended than usual. Brukenthal 
found the anteroom crowded by foreigners, 
military men, heads of provinces, and many of 
the old nobility, among whom certain persons 
whom he considered to be ministers of state, or 
pre-eminent for their influence, were moving, 
and apparently receiving the most obsequious 
attention or abject servility. He had never 
visited this scene since the time of his first cam- 
paign, but he well recollected that the same 
eager desires for notice, the same breathless 
gaspings after favour, the same condescending 
smiles or haughty indifference, were floating in 
the atmosphere of that day as this. Even his 
own sensations of eager expectation and grati- 
fied pride recurred to his mind, and his neart 
rose m gratitude to Heaven, that from that time 
to this he had not experienced them, nor would 
have been subjected to them now save for a 
high and holy purpose. 

His revenr was interrupted by the entrance 
of a party oi newly-advanced officers, who had 
lately distinguished themselves, and now en- 
deavoured to press towafds the doors of the 
drawing-room, so as to enter with those nearest 
it ; in the commotion thus made, an opening 
was formed, and the eye of Brukenthal (who re- 
mained near the place where he entered) was 
drawn towards a young man of distinguished 
appearance, whom he fancied he had seen be- 
fore. He was tall, pale, and of serious, almost 
moumfril aspect, which was partly accounted 
for by his dres3, which was black, with lawn 
ruflles, and a sword-knot of black crape. A 
brilliant star on his left side indicated nobility, 
and the gold collar of the order of St. Andrew 
surrounded his neck. The same honourable 
distindtioB, together with that of St. Alexander 
Newski, and a mareschal's baton, were in his 
hand. 

So striking was the figure, so intellectual yet 
melancholy was the countenance of this noble- 
man, that the minister could gaze on no other, 
though he had understood additional strangers 
of note, and even Biron, the beloved of the em- 
press, were passing close to him ; and he could 
not forbear looking to the person Count Woron- 
zow had consigned him to, with the question of 
" Who is that fine-looking man in black, with 
the orders in his hand — ^he who speaks to no 
one, and whom nobody looks at: is he a fof- 
eignerl" 

" It is Prince Theodore Dolgourouki : the fam- 
ily are very important, but at present under a 
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doud, for his first cousin is banished to Siberia. 
His duty brings him hither, in consequence of 
the death of his great uncle, whose orders and 
baton he must deliver to the empress." 

" But what fault has this prince committed 1" 

** None whatever, for he has only lately re- 
turned, after an absence of several years ; he is 
an excellent man and a brave soldiw, but how 
he will be received no one at present can guess." 

Brukenthal scarcely heard the last words, so 
eager had he become to make his way to Theo- 
dore, and whisper words which he trusted would 
dispel forever the cloud that hung upon that 
noble brow, but at this moment the doors were 
thrown open with a thundering sound, and the 
nearest were compelled forward by those behind. 
Brukenthal did not advance, for his present ob- 
ject was completely defeated, and from his com- 
manding height he had now a perfect view of 
the empress and her surrounding court, exceed- 
ingly Impressive, and eminently grand and beau- 
HM. 

The Empress Anna Iwanowna was seen re- 
clining on a throne of crimson velvet, surmount- 
ed by a canopy of the same, ornamented by gold 
trimmings of the most dazzling description. Ri- 
sing, she saluted the company with graceful 
courtesy and an urbane and smiling counte- 
nalice, thereby displaying a fine form, which, 
although not tall, was mil of dignity and el- 
egance. Her features were small but intelli- 
gent, her complexion fair to brilliancy, and her 
eyes lai^e, blue, and full of gentle light. She 
wore a velvet dress of pale yellow, powdered 
with silver stars, which was fitted to the fine 
outline of her person ; over this was a loose 
pobe of green satin (the favourite colour of the 
country), which was lined throughout with the 
purest ermine, the sleeves being surmounted 
with the richest and darkest sables ever brought 
from her northern dominions. A stomacher of 
the finest brilliants, from which chains of the 
same costly material hung t» her feet, had a 
truly royal efiect, and on her round white throat 
and open chest they also shone with dazzling 
brighmess. A coronet of many-coloured pre- 
cious stones mingled with the full tresses of 
light brown ringlets which adorned her well- 
placed head, and were the especial gift of na- 
ture. 

On either hand stood about twenty ladies 
magnificently arrayed, and litwally glittering 
with gold and jewels, yet not thereby eclipsing 
their noble paxtners, fcur the numerous diamond- 
hilted swords, brilliant buckles, stars, orders, and 
gold chains seea on every side, conveyed an 
idea of wealth and splendour unrivalled by any 
court in Europe, ana contrasting in a manner 
altogether unparalleled with that rude, starving, 
and yet industrious people which then consti- 
tuted the bulk of the population. Again poor 
Menzikoff, in his ma^aincent habiliments and 
his sheepskin coverings, rose to the memory of 
Brukenthal. 

There was a sudden silence, the crowd parted, 
and Theodore Dolgourouki stepped with stately 
yet modest bearing towards the throne. Grace- 
fully sinking on one knee, he presented the or- 
dei*s lately woim by the venerable grand mares- 
chal, whom he termed "the loyal and devoted 
servant of his country, and its greatest sover- 
eign." 

*^ That the deceased nobleman was «uch the 
annals of Russia will bear witness," s^Ui the 
empress, as she received and then handed the 
orders to the proper officers, '*and we are well 
pleaded to receive these honourable mamariais 



of his worth from a relation whom we can ej^ 
teem so sincerely as Prince Theodore. It wocui 
be hard if, in so powerful a family, we possessed 
not one faithful subject." 

Theodore essayed to speak, but there was a 
wave of the hand, a glance of the eye, which fdr 
the present arrested his petition, and he fell back 
into the crowd dispirited and disappointed. Par 
different was the impression made on others by 
a reception they considered unexpectedly grdr 
cions, as it was well known the Dolgourouki 
had always been attached to the Holstein fami- 
ly; on every side smiles and congramlations 
awaited him : some courtiers declared that his 
long absence had so altered his person that till 
that moment they had not recollected him ; othr^ 
ers were delighted at seeing him look so well, 
and many desired his company most earnestly 
who ten minutes before had not been able to see 
him at all. 

One person alone understood him and sympa- 
thized with him in that crowd of the great and 
the educated ; and, despite of the interest excited 
on behalf of the protigi he regarded so warmly, 
and who at this moment was presented by Wo- 
ronzow, and received with such peculiar grap- 
ciousness as to awaken universal admiration, 
pressed near as Theodore retreated from the 
Presence, and said in a low but distinct voice " 

" Count Ivan has been ill and suffered mucji 
but his health is restored; he has a home ana 
friends who will not suffer him to want." 

The position of Theodore was such with re- 
gard to the empress that he could not turn tb 
the speaker, but he started and said in an under 
tone, 

" Friends ! Is he, then, no longer in Siberia!!' 

" He i^ near Berenzof, without a ruble in his 
purse, or, perhaps, a sheepskin to cover him ; but 
be easy— the son of Menzikoff will feed him and 
clothe him." 

" The son of Menzikoff!" exclaimed Theo- 
dore, thrown off his guard, and suddenly tum^ag 
at the moment, when Alexovitch, enraptured t^ 
the approving smiles and gracious words of roy- 
alty, with all the emotion ^ost honourable to 
his unsophisticated feelings, on withdrawing 
from the throne had fled to Brukenthal, and, 
seizing both his hands, was now -vfithdra^^ring 
him forcibly from the spot where he stood to- 
wards an empty place in which he could listea 
to him ; but at tnis very time the chamberlain 
addressed the. pastor, ana inquired his reason for 
desiring an audience, as now requested by Count 
Woronzow. 

At this moment Brukenthal, distracted by 
rival claims, solicitous almost to misery for the 
opportunity of sajring a few more words to The- 
odore, ana imparting that precious secret he 
had determined to confide to no other ear, found 
himself so agitated that he could only say« 
" Give me time, noble sir, give me time. I arn 
a stranger to courts, yet my business is of the 
last importance; life, ay, more than life, is in 
the issue." 

Everything is mysterious with the mysterious; 
Count Razumuffski, whom he now addressed, 
instantly conceived that the simple Lutheran 
clergyman might be connected with a coaspiraj 
cy against the reigning sovereign ; several had 
recollected him as a friend but cen surer of 
Prince Menzikoff; he had heaixi him utfer 
words of the most startling nature to the only 
Dolgourouki admitted to court, and had arrived! 
in town with the wild son of the most noTitlienl 
Boyar: what could be the motive of his cgn- 
ductl 
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Another view as rapidly succeeded; theBoy- 
l9fs s^n had been most graciousljr received, 
' 4uul the smiles of beauty were at tlus moment 
beaming on him. That of his sovereign had 
.tnuDsformed him, as by magiCi from being "the 
^tmUcked cub of a Siberian bear/' into aU that 
indicated natural gcace, gallant bearing, and 
jnanly beauty. While the chamberlain was 
Ihus nalting between two opinions, Woronzow, 
at the suggestion of his lorelv bride, relieved 
lioth parties by taking the hand of Bnikenthal, 
and leading mm, witn a dignified air, immedi- 
ately to the empress, who had now resumed 
Jherseatf 

*'For what would you petition, holy manT* 
said the sovereign ; " we oppose not the minis- 
ters of Heaven, whatever name they bear. 
.What do you ask Ibr your Church that we can 
^taot consistently 1" 

The words of the empress recalled the bewil- 
jdesed senses of Brukenthal, and, rising from his 
iknee in obedience to the motion of her hand, he 
^lood before her fr»e and unembarrassed, yet ev- 
idently affected, as he answered, 

** Nothing, great sovereign, have I to request 
Ibr my jpeople or myself, but your majesty has 
subjects in the wilderness, spotless as the snows 
vhich environ them, and of loyaltv untainted 
as the air they breathe. For them I kneel— for 
Ihem I hold up these feeble hands in supplica- 
tion.'* 

Tlie hitherto complacent countenance of the 
empress became overspread by a frown; her 
onick eye had marked the short communication 
jEe had made to Theodore, for they were both 
too tall and distingui to escape observation ; and 
«he saw the pnnce still lingering near the en- 
trance, with nis eyes anxiously bent on the fa- 
ther. She felt assured, or, at least, afraid, that 
lie was interceding for one she had determined 
to punish, and hastily, but in a low voice, she 

** tor tkem I for whom 1" 

«*The children of Prince Menzikoff— the 
iauidess, helpless survivers of a mother your 
majesty knows to have been virtuous, and of a 
iatber who is now incapable of ever giving of- 
4ence again.'' 

"Then Menzikoff is really dead l' dead in Si- 
Iwria!" 

"I performed the last offices over his corpse 
seven months ago, and his weeping children laid 
liim with his wife and daughter." 

Tears struck into the eyes of the empress, 
and, by a look towards the chamberlain, the 
xoom became unmediately cleared of all save 
tile hoary petitioner and Comit Woronzow. Af- 
ter giving a few moments to agitating but tender 
Recollections, she said, in a plaintive and en- 
couraging voice, 

"And thou, good man, wentest forth into the 
^raderness to share their labour and soothe their 
sorrows : I now remember thee well. A proud 
lieart, but yet a great man's heart, was broken 
when poor Menzikoff 's head was laid low !" 
^ " He died an humble penitent, a happy Chris- 
tianfforgiving his cruel enemies." 

"That is more than we shall do,*' said the 
empress, firmly; but adding, soon after, in a 
gentle, almost familiar tone, 

" Father Brukenthal, saw you aught of Ivan 
Polgourouki 1" 

"1 have seen him myself, in want and mis- 
ery, suffering the pains iniOicted by rheumatic 
Ifever,^* 

** Was he left to die of cold and hunger 1" 

T^^» please your majesty, he was tended ai^d 



restoied, that so your mereifiil intention .mi^t 
be fulfilled, and time given him for repentance." 

The empress smiled naost blandly, yet turning 
to Count Woronzow, she said, " Count, it is our 
pleasure that this friend of the crimmal Pol- 
gourouki shall be consigned to custody within 
the palace till the truth of his statements can he 
proved— not that we have anv doubt of his in- 
tegritjr, or desire to render his imprisonment 
painful (for, in truth, we think it will be ser- 
viceable to such a wanderer), but it is our duty 
to examine facts so remarkable and conduct so 
unexampled." 

Brukenthal would have prostrated himself b<i- 
fore the empress, and referred her for the truth 
of his assertions to the son of the resident Boyar, 
whose loss of himself could hardly iail to be a 
great one ; he would have said a thousand things 
to change a determination so inconsistent with 
the kindness evinced; but in another moment 
the empress had disappeared: the gorgeous 
scene, the desired explanation, the awakened 
hope, had vanished like a dream ; still it was a 
reality, for two of the imperial guards stood on 
each side of him, and desired him to follow 
them. 

The apartment to which he was conducted 
was situated in the highest part of the palace; 
but beyond this circumstance, and that of hav- 
ing a sentinel at his door, there was evidently 
nothing to complain of In a short time he was 
waited upon by the librarian, who brought him 
a few books, and inquired what would be his 
choice when loeady for more, intimating, at the 
same time, that he would soon receive a visit 
from the secretaiy, whose duty it was to exam- 
ine him, the librarian politely adding "that he 
had himself no such impleasapt duty to perform, 
and that his own calls were only those of inter- 
course with a learned and good man." 

The perfect innocence, and, indeed, magna- 
nimity of his conduct as reganied his late visit 
to the exiled family, and the submission to aa 
unjust, cruel, and capricious sentence which he 
had inculcated to Menzikoff, left him without 
the shadow of fear for that part of his conduct 
which belonged to his jouraey to Siberia; but 
since it was very evident that Ivan Polgourouki 
was an object of abiding anger to the empress, 
and, being at a considerable distance, he had not 
known what passed between her and Theodore, 
he concluded that his supposed cminexion with 
that family was the cause oC his coercion, and 
he therefore eiuoaiAed all his past connexion 
(which had always been attended with pain and 
difficulty) as regarded Count Ivan with the most 
scrupulous exactness, alike anxious to act with 
strict integrity, and that prudence which would 
tarther his views for the orphans, whom he ber 
came every hour, if possible^ more solicitous to 
benefit. 

When, however, the secretary really ouestioo- 
ed him, it was entirely concerning M^zikoff 
and his family, more particularly as regarded 
the dtspositioB and talents Of his son ; and the 
speaker did not hesitate so to praise the deeds 
and eulogize the abilities of Menzikoff as to 
prove the feeling of the empress on his behalf, 
thereby encouraging Brukenthal not only to 
speak wiUi all possible freedom, but to trust 
(nowever appearances were against Am) the 
exiles for whom he laboured would not eventu* 
ally be abandoned. His anxiety, therefore, re- 
verted to Alezovitch, iitihom he heartily desifed 
to see ; bat, that not being permitted, the gentle- 
man promised to inquire after him nersonally, 
and was not long before he conveyea veiysaU 
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^is&etdry aceotmts of his moiremehls, which ap- 
peared to be wholly under the guardianship of 
Coimt Woronzow, in t(rhose house he was now 
iully domesticated. 

Although AlexoTitch had, in the first place, 
eagerly sought to share his overweening pride 
■and happiness with the venereble friend he alike 
loved and respected, yet, when this temporary 
-excitement subsided, his mind reverted, with 
much natural acumen, to the scenes which had 
been passing around him, and which he had in- 
nately commented upon with a tact for which 
few might have given him credit. Struck with 
the appearance of Theodore, his keen eye never 
forsook him, and was, therefore, rendered fully 
sensible of the universal flattery of his reception, 
on retiring from the Presence, as contrasted to 
that constrained politeness or positive indiffer- 
ence vhich had preceded it; and this, on his 
arrival at the count's, he did not hesitate to men- 
tion, adding, " Well, I heartily thank you, sir, 
for taking me to court, and the empress for re- 
'Ceiving me so pleasantly; but yet, I never de- 
sire to go again. Commend me to a troop of 
howling wolves rather than a bevy of false 
courtiers : a keen blast is less deadly than a cold 
smile. I will use the advancing sununer, and 
get back to Siberia." 

When he learned that Brukenthal was impris- 
oned, these feelings were so vividly increased, 
that scarce any promised pleasure could^prevent 
him from immediately executing his design ; but, 
having been informed that the empress was 
about to visit her ancient capital, and would be 
followed by Brukenthal, he consented to remain 
till he also could join in attendance, considering 
that perhaps the minister might then receive the 
liberty so causelessly denied, and that he should 
once more have the joy of seeing him ; and so 
fond had he been of Moscow, that he felt as if 
nothing short of happiness might be expected 
there. He thought, with sincere sorrow, that the 
mission of Brukenthal might be considered as 
frustrated, but he did not the less hold the in- 
junction he had given him as sacred ; and, ire* 
quently as he was drawn to speak of his late in- 
teresting neighbours, he was hever led to refer 
to Mary's secret or his own. 

Woronzow beine; appointed ambassador to 
Vienna, and not likely to return to, his country 
for some years, became kindly anxious to secure 
■friends who might add to the pleasures, and have 
an eye on the movements of the young Boyar 
during his stay at Moscow; and the countess 
was still more solicitous to procure a suitable 
home for her orphan cousin, who was very poor- 
ly, endowed b^ fortune, though abundantly by 
nature. A maiden aunt at length offered her a 
home, but it was imder so many restrictions as 
to be grievous to the countess, though received 
thankfully by Natalie. During these transac- 
tions in the early part of the day, (he two young 
people were left much together, to amuse them- 
selves as they might; and the morning generally 
rglided on very agreeably between the music of 
rl^atalie and the manv warlike encounters rela- 
ted by Alexovitch, while the evenings were fre- 
quently not less interesting to him, from those 
conversations of the countess which dwelt on 
^the merit of her fnend, and the future inconve- 
niences one so young and gentle might have to 
^encounter. At length she had the pleasure of 
saying "that, at any rate, the dear girl would 
get a trip to Moscow, in attendance on the em- 
press,* which was a great consolation.'' 

Alexovitch felt it was such to himself un- 
^ioubtedly, and he resigned himself to a few 



months' attendance on courts, and society with 
courtiers, with remarkable fkcility, considering 
the disgust he had received, and the resolutions 
he had expressed. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

So perfectly quiescent was the empress with 
regara to her prisoner, that Brukenthal was fre- 
quently persuaded she had forgotten 'him, and, 
what was of more consequence, forgotten those 
for whom he had vainly pleaded ; and, since he 
was permitted to walk twice or thrice a day in 
the gardens under a single sentinel, he could not 
forbear, at times, to mutate on the chance of 
escaping, and once more reaching his distant 
home and his pastoral charge in Lithuania. His 
attendant visiters never answered any question 
which couki throw light as to the motives for his 
incarceration, much less its probable duration ; 
and their own information turned wholly on the 
impending journey of the empress, and me cele- 
bration 01 her coronation in her ancient metrop- 
olis, to the great joy of her subjects. He was, 
ere long, consoled (m one sense) as to the idea 
of having slipped the royal memory, by learning 
that orders had been given to bring him after her 
as a state prisoner, but with all due observance 
of his comforts ; and, in fact, so far was he from 
beiiig forgotten, that his tall, thin form, sacred 
habit, bng silken locks, his pleading looks, and 
those accents in which truth and compassion an- 
imated every inflection of tone, were continually 
present to the empress ; and it was even difficult 
to her to forbear seeing him again, and conver- 
sing with him personjuly, al&oueh she bad, of 
course, heard the answers he had given to the 
many queries she had dictated to her secretary. 

At len^h the splendid corUge set out, and Bru- 
kenthal followed, but under such easy swrveU- 
lance, that several times, to the great satisfaction 
of both, Alexovitch enjoyed a short interview 
with him, and communicated, in a low voice, 
those resolutions he had formed on the subject 
of returning home, but still with the salvo of 
preferring JVIoscow to all the world. Any oth- 
er person would have perceived that another pref- 
erence was owned by his heart, and hung upon 
his lips ; but Brukenthal saw only that he was 
what the fashionable world would have called 
" immensely improved," and he looked into bis 
face to see if any corresponding errors (as is too 
often the case) accompanied such improvement. 
No ; Alexovitch blushed slightly, it is true, but 
the eye looked brightly and frankly forward, and 
the very circumstance of seeking out for him 
bespoke the prevalence of his former feeHngs 
and honest confidence. The old man's heart 
was cheered by the recognition ; he trusted he 
should return better, not worse, for his trial 

Many magnificent coronations had been cele- 
brated at Moscow, but none like this. The em- 
press, as the daughter of Ivan, the brother of Pe- 
ter the Great, and who, for a time, shared the 
crown with him, was desirous of obliterating the 
traces of the last two reigns, and, so far as pos- 
sible, reuniting her memory with those of^the 
older sovereigns, whom Moscow had been in the 
habit of lauding ; and, since there had been roy- 
al persons weak enough to think she had conce- 
ded too much to the people, she determined to 
establish her claim to be considered great by as- 
suming additional splendour : a happy medium, 
by which vanity is reconciled to humanity, and 
the |)rivileges of tyranny exchanged for those of 
adnuration and personal attachment.^ 
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The ^n(»ag<ng oonoouTse of people pooiiag into 
Mo^ow on eveiy side, but more especially irom 
the Asiatic dominions of Russia, was such as 
not only to crowd the houses, but the fields and 
gardens of Moscow, and the glittering of white 
tents, variegated temppcaxy. pavilions, and new- 
ly-painted wooden houses, erected on every ten- 
abfe place, altered for a time the character of the 
city, by rendering its vast outline filled by hu- 
man habitations. The wild music of the atabal, 
and other instruments from the mountain tribes, 
the ringing of not only all the numerous bells or 
Moscow, but many introduced for the occasion, 
filled the air with sounds of perpetual gayety, 
though questionable harmony ; and the prancing 
of steeds, the glittering of assuazas, the glancing 
of diamonds, by no means unfrequent in the 
streets, from milk-white turbans and costly em- 
broidered headdress of various forms, rendered 
the scene on eveiy hand one of equal novelty 
and splendour. Whatever might be thought in 
other parts of this immense empire as to the le-^ 
gality or expedieney of placing the present sov- 
ereign on the throne, there was no doubt in Mos- 
cow that everything was justifiable ; and the ap- 
pearance of the empress, with her personal cap- 
tivations and liberal grants, rendered her the 
most popular of all the royal personages who 
had ever filled a throne. 

All the riches of the Kremlin,* the various 
crowns belonging to various nations, and scep- 
tres inlaid with jewels beyond even the wealth 
of India, and which woula reduce to compara- 
tive insignificance any similar royal collection 
in Europe, were exhibited on this occasion. The 
dresses of the archbishops and the other dignita- 
ries of the priesthood concerned in the ceremony, 
in their dazzling splendour exceeded even that 
of the pope, and every circumstance connected 
"With a ceremony imposing even under its sim- 
plest forms, combined to render this impressive, 
for the taste employed was of the first order, ana 
the wealth lavished unbounded, seeing that sub- 
jects and strangers irom many countries came 
expressly thither to contribute to the expendi- 
ture or partake its benefits. On every side of 
the vast city might be seen innumerable flocks 
and herds, and caravans of fruits and vegetables ; 
•while the river was covered with the produce of 
distant lands, among which an amazing quan- 
tity of flowers presented the appearance of a 
moving garden, and at once charmed the eye 
and breathed perfume through the air. 

As the little property of our good Father Bru- 
kenthal had been carefully removed to his com- 
fortable prison, and now brought with him to 
Moscow, it struck him that this was the time 
^hen he had a good opportunity to present poor 
Alexander's prize to the empress, thereby at least 
reminding her both of the existence of the exiles 
and his own; for, although nothing could ex- 
ceed the respect and kindness with which he had 
heen treated, and his personal appearance was 
so much improved that he seemea twenty years 
younger and stronger than he had been when 
consigned to pleasant imprisonment, he sighed 
for liberty. The greater number and variety of 
people he beheld from his high window in one 
of the palaces of the Kremlin, the more was he 
impressed with the idea that, if he could wander 
among them, he should be able to learn some 
news of those dear ones of whom he was per- 
petually thinking ; and since the very ends of the 
earth seemed moved to attend this, mighty festi- 

* The treasures of gold and jewels long kept in the Krem- 
lin were happily removed, by the rigilance of the guards, a 
few hours before Bonaparte reached Moscow.. 



val, there were mora iinpossible things than that 
the Boyar himself should once more venture int» 
the world, less for the coronation, perhaps, than 
the sight of his son. 

To his great satisfaction, the skins he had re- 
fused to barter were found in the most perfect 
state, and got up with that atteniion to neatness, 
and a proper display peculiar to female care, so 
that, if laid before the empress even at this busy 
time, they could scarcely fail to attract attention. 
They consisted of the skins of black foxes, con- 
sidered more valuable than the finest sable, and 
of ermine of extraordinary beauty, together with 
several tails of blue foxes of the most exquisite- 
tint. These were committed to the care of a 
page who was frequently in the Presence, but 
who had been of late so perpetually engagedj^ 
that the usual attendants On tne |)risoner could 
not obtain an interview with him till the evening 
of the day preceding the coronation. 

From all Brukenthal could afterward learn,- it 
appeared that he had been indeed forgotten; for 
the empress at the same moment expressed her* 
self enraptured with the furs, and gave orders 
for him to be placed in the Cathedral, where he 
could be near ner person. She likewise (late a» 
it was) commanded these beautiful furs to be 
employed in facing the royal mantle, and more 
than once spoke affectionately of Alexander a» 
the "dear little fellow" who had sent them; so 
that if all the observations made by the empress 
had reached the ears of the anxious friend, he 
could not have entertained a doubt of her kind 
intentions eventually; but beyond her gracious 
acceptance of the furs, and her considerate com- 
mands for his accommodation, he could leam 
nothing, and greatly did he fear that the name 
of Alexander had actually been forgotten in the 
business. 

It is utterly impossible for us to attempt any 
description of that gorgeous and awful spectacle 
which placed the crown of all the Russias upon 
the head of a young and lovely woman, thereby 
endowing her with a power which, although di- 
minished in her person as compared witt her 
predecessors, amounted to a far more absolute 
control over freedom, property, happiness, and 
life, than reason or religion should vest in any 
human being. Absolute sovereigns have fire* 
quently been excellent sovereigns, and become 
blessings to their people ; but we question wheth- 
er they were themselves happy : would not their 
conscientious solicitude destroy their tranquil- 
lity 1 

Velvet draperies, with gold firinge, covered 
the walls of me Cathedral, save where shattered 
banners proclaimed the victories of Russia ; the 
altar and ttie priests made the eye ache with 
splendour, nor could it find relief in resting on 
the nobles and their ladies ; yet it sought one 
" bright particular star," now kneeling, in appa- 
rent humility, to receive from the King of kings 
that responsible sceptre which would render her 
God's vicegerent on earth, the governor and 
guardian of uncounted millions. Perverted 
would have been the understanding, and cold 
the heart, that did not rise to heaven for one so 
weak by nature, so mighty by situation — one 
who could- neither err nor suffer without indu- 
cing thousands to partake her fault or share her 
misery. 

Brukenthal prayed for her sincerely, for he 
felt that her burden, however gilded, was too 
heavy to be consistent with happiness; and 
while the trumpets were pealing, the cannon 
roaring, the multitude, within and without, rend- 
ing the heavens with their acclamations, his 
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abstnicUd spirit was silently invoking; that of 
Alenzikoff, as if in reproach for having; desired 
to load his gentle Mary with cares she was not 
bom to expect nor fitted to encounter : while all 
around him considered their young and beanti- 
fill empress in the light of divinity, whom it was 
their glory to serve and their happiness to obey, 
he the more fervently prayed '^that wisdom from 
above mishi be granted to her," and " that she 
might find her own happiness in that of her 
people." 

Oardens and squares, every open place and 
every public building save churches, had tables 
•'spread with costly food;" and when Bruken- 
thal returned to the palace, he was conducted to 
a place where he might view the returning pro- 
cession, and invited afterward to a seat re- 
served for him, where he would be likely to find 
the son of the Boyar. For this young man he 
naturally looked among the splendid train who 
walked along a decorated plattorm from the Ca- 
thedral to the principal palace (there being- five 
royal residences within 'the Kremlin), but his 
eye was first arrested by the graceful figure Of 
^Natalie, who was one of twelve fair damsels 
of rank and pre-eminent beauty employed in 
strewing flowers before their lovely sovereign, 
who was followed by another twelve supporting 
her train. In castins his eye over them, Bru- 
kenthal could not lorbear exclaiming, *<Ah! 
Menzikoff, your daughters should be with 
these!" 

The principal ministers of the crown and 
their stately wives passed onward, when, lo ! a 
venerable man, yet less aged than infirm, ad- 
vanced, leaning upon ^ sUifi' on the one hand, 
and on a tall and noble-looking son on the 
other: that son was Theodore Dolgourouki. 

From that moment Brukenthal could see no 
other object, and his desire to approach him, to 
speak with him a single moment, became more 
intense than could have been conceived possible 
in a spirit so regulated as his. At the time, for- 
getting entirely the circumstance of his being 
a prisoner, he made an effort to leave the room, 
in order so far to intercept Theodore as to give 
him a sign as he was entering the door, and 
with great simplicity told his keeper his wishes, 
to which the other replied, *' In that case, my 
good sir, it is my duty to conduct you to your 
own apartment; the empress did not suppose 
yott capable of abusing your liberty by speaking 
to any one." 

Brukenthal remained a few minutes in rumi- 
nation, and then said, "I will return thither, 
and by locking me securely, you may yourself, 
I hope, enjoy the gay scene around you ; as a 
tnis|& servant, I honour your vigilance." 

The man did not forget Brukenthal when he 
ha4 consigned him to the only silent spot in 
Moscow, or, we should say, lonely spot, for the 
air was redolent of sound, and it is obtain, men 

Bad* the osniicm to the tnunpet speA, 
The trampets to the heaTons, the heavena to earth, 

on this festal day, while our good minister, 
wondering why he was thus environed with 
mystenr, burning with desire to communicate 
with Tneodore Dolgourouki, and dreading some 
ipfortunate slip in the well-meaning speech of 
poor Alexovitch had produced all Uiis trouble, 
feU that, let who would be happy, he was not 
among the number. There were even times 
when he wished he had never forsaken the chil- 
dren of his adoption, thereby leaving them, or, at 
least, one of them, to the probable corruption of 
Ivan Dolgourouki, whose influence over Alex- 
ander he had kxig dreaded. 
S 



Leaving him to the attematidas of iMipe and 
fear, which necessarily attended an imprisoi^ 
ment at once so liberal and so exacting, and 
which, to a person in his state of mind and hi» 
habits of freedom, appeared of interminable, or, 
at least, hopeless length, we return to our baxh» 
ished family. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

When Mary had, a^ we have seen, somewhat 
recovered the powers of her mind, she became 
sensible that she could live, and that, therefore^ 
it was her duty to live on, if only for the sake of 
Catherine, who would, in a manner, be utterly 
lost without her. She thought Alexander, as a 
man, might struggle through life, more especial^ 
ly now he had got a companion, but that to 
leave so sweet a child in the wilderness would 
not only imbitter her last moments, but, in some 
measure, be a reproach to her, as it was certain^ 
much as she had had to struggle with in sorrow, 
climate, and various privations, she had borne 
up under all till the knowledge of Theodore's 
life had unsettled her spirits, by renewing the 
hopes and feais of renovated love. 

She now anxiously followed the steps of Bnb* 
kenthal and Alexovitch, calculated on the ra- 
pidity of their journey in comparison with her 
own, or with the far longer one which the good 
man had taken principally on foot, when he 
came, like the angel of mercy, to their desolate 
dweiUng. No one can know the value of a let* 
ter from a far-distant friend but those who are 
utterly hopeless of receiving such a treasure ;. 
there were neither posts nor messengers to Sibe- 
ria; even the Boyar seemed to have cast his son 
upon the deep, hopeless of hearing tidings of 
mm till he should return ; and though, from time 
to time, he visited them with great kindness, and 
spoke encouraging words, yet they well knew 
that he was ignorant, not only of his son's move^ 
ments, but of- the situation of Russia as regard- 
ed the government, on the stability of which 
it was probable their only hopes of liberation do* 
pended. 

The kmg and terrible winter under which they 
suffered at length began to disperse, and the 
usual sudden restoration took place, to the as- 
tonishment and especial delight of Ivan, who, 
sdthough he had not seen nearly the worst part 
of the Siberia winter, was subject to inveighing 
bitterly against the climate, and denying its 
power of change. At this time its great promise 
to the exiles was that of hearing news, and nev- 
er did a fond wife look to see the messenger 
from a battle-field more than they desired to see 
the wonted pedler, who might give them tidines 
of the capital, and, by some barely possiMe 
chance, tell the fate of Brukenthal, who, they 
well knew, would seek for such travellers by 
every possible medium. 

Long did they wait in vain ; either the sever- 
ity of the winter had been spoken of and scared 
them from their usual journey, or some better 
market was opened in the neighbourhood of To» 
bolsk ; and even the prospect of finer fiirs at Be- 
renzof would not tempt them. At length one 
solitary tramper arrived after the fair at Nishnei 
Novogorod, and to him they looked as to a mes- 
senger from another world. 

They now learned the rea<!on of every othei 

Sdler^s absence: all the world was gone to 
06CDW, where the Empress Anna was to b^ 
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kfftmn&d mbM her swiieitt Mid adoriiigr people; 
^teffvitere the aumates of eray land were 
pcnAag ibith; he had loet thonsanda in the 
IJkTaiiie, and beheid them on the Volga; they 
were traversing the steppes, they were skim- 
•sdngthe Tiv«n.> ■ Tradesmen of eveiy descrip- 
tion were taking their wares to the great mart ; 
himself and one or two more visited Ihe desert, 
in order to obtain good bargains from those, 
dealers who had no chance of securing choice 
of customers. 

The unusual length of die winter had enabled 
Alexander to secure some furs, since he had 
Ijecn assisted by Qount Ivan, but ther were of 
9, far inferior quality to those Utken by his friend, 
jmd would do little more than pay his own tax ; 
lamt he entered on the sale with spirit, because he 
thought that, at a time of public rejoicing, the 
-empress would be likely to perform acts of mer- 
<^ ; and he trusted that, as the news of the cor- 
onation would have reached Moscow bv the 
time of the travellers* arrival, they would re- 
main there until this magnificent ceremony gave 
an opportunity of petitioning the empress. Lit- 
tle did they think that poor Brukenthal had 
twice traversed three hundred miles of his wea- 
risome journey, and as little that the Empress 
-was even now wearing the furs which Alexan- 
'der had procured ; still, much in the dark as 
they remained, since they knew the same causes 
«rlsted fbr hope as before, and had a perfect re- 
liance on their revered friend, their hearts were 
•cheered bv the pedler's communication, and, as 
usual, he became, for a short time, their welcome 
guest. 

As the man drew towards the table on which 
Mary placed bread, meat, and the common 
<drink of the country, Ivan, who was mending a 
iishing-net, turned with an indignant air to- 
wards the window, muttering something that 
seemed to be ** Prince McnzikoflTs^ daughter is 
strangely employed.'* The mam caught the first 
words ^though her for whose ear they were de- 
signed did not), and he said, with a tone of great 



" Yes, the good prince is gone ; God rest his 
«oul ! our country will never see a greater man, 
i take it, and we have lost another very good 
•one, the grand mareschal Dolgourouki.*' 

Ivan started, but turned farther from the table ; 
^ut, in doing so, he c^t a beseeching look to 
Alexander, who was smoothing his slrins in or- 
der to make them appear to advantage. Feel- 
ing assured that Ivan desired to hear more of 
liis family, but was unwilling to expose himself, 
iie said to the trader, " Of what complaint did 
the good mareschal die?** 

"Marry, sir, of old age, to my ndnd; but 
there are not a few who say that the disgraee 
-of his great nephew, Count Ivan, was the death 
^him; not, as I suppose, he loved him, for no- 
body did that except the Czar Peter, and he 
found him out towards the last, thev say.** 

" Let us talk about the furs, friend,'* said Alex- 
ander. 

"Why, for the matter o* that, they are the bet- 
ter subjects ; and the name of Count Ivan must 
needs be a bitter word to you ; besides, they say 
•one should never speak ill of the dead.** 

"The deadP exclaimed every one, involun- 
tarily. 

"Why, if he isn't dead, he soon will be: he 
was sentenced to the mines by the new empress 
afore she'd reigned a month, and I spoke with 
-several who saw him in chains at Nishnei No- 
Vogbrod. *Twould have been a strange thing 
If he had escaped; here's a Raler higher than 



the empeior, dMigh »a«y of the grett secmie 
foiget It." 

When Ivan saw the man sit down in ea^ 
fellowship with the hoosdwld^ his pride IeBde^ 
ed him extremely indignant; and when he first 
mentioned the name of his fiimily, he used 
threatening gestnres, which Alexaodter^repelled 
by signifying that the stranger was under his pio- 
teeticm ; 'but now his spirit instantly qua^ 
though he knew the assertion to be false, cod 
the mere idle chit-chat Of the common people; 
yet the very word " mines" had a thrilling enect 
on his nerves, and he hastened to leave the cot- 
tage, lest any suspicion of his identity should 
arise, and the pedier, in the hatred he had con- 
ceived for him, so speak of his apparent weliare 
as to lead to a severer sentence. 

•Mary saw him depart with much satisfaction; 
for, although desirous of saving him from the 
mortification tfie pedier was likely to inflict in 
reflecting on his past conduct, the name of Dol- 
gourouki was music in her ears, and she cotdd 
not lose the opportunity of inquiring whether 
Theodore had returned to Russia. 

" Yes ; that prince who was gone so long, the 
people about Pozeck ieared he would never 
come back, has returned ; and, as I am told, is 
such a favourite with the empress, it would be 
no great wonder if she married him." 

" Married him I** gasped Mary. 

"Why noti he is a bora prince ; no bit of as 
upstart, made yesterday : he is handsome, and 
good, and brave. I wonder where she could do 
better ; all I fear (and many other fear too) is 
that she will not do so well, dear heart." 

Our trading politician cast a fearful look 
around, lest the walls should whisper to the 
winds his audacious surmise; but, too muck 
imbued with the S|)irit of his class to be silent 
in a place where his information, whether tme 
or false, was listened to with deep interest, he 
could not forbear to add, in a low voice and with 
marked emphasis, 

" Biron is recalled; I passed him on the road 
near Pultava. I fear much our great empress 
will never wed the prince I spoke of." 

Alexander, who had seen tne receding colour 
of Mary, and felt for poor Ivan's self-mfiicted 
hunger, hastened to converse with the trader as 
such,^inking justly noncws from the world they 
had lost was better than that which was, prob- 
ably, false and certainly embarrassing. Find- 
ing that Ivan was determined to skulk in the cop- 
pice till the trader had departed from the prem- 
ises, he accompanied the unconscious alarmer 
to the village under pretence of business, and 
took care to leave him there, after accepting 
from him very inadequate exchanges for his 
p#ltry. 

When Ivan had retorted to the cottage ia 
consequence of having seen the departure of the 
stranger^ary could not forbear remarking the 
effect of Hat sufferings: he had doubtless endured 
during his few hours* absence ; for he appeared 
as if years had passed over him, and reminded 
her of her father in his first days of affliction. 
Pull as her mind was of other things, yet she 
could not forbear looking upon him with sincere 
pity, and advised him, after taking food, to com- 
pose himself by sleep^ adding that he must be 
prepared for such visitanb:, for, since one had 
ventured, others might be expected.** 

" I shall always hide myself the moment I 
see any human being approach the place. I 
had rather be torn to pieces by thel w<rfves, or 
starved to death in the de^rt, than be condema- 
ed to the mines; and who can say that, if aaoi^ 
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^er to 4bai'tibet wmt'tmt,^ f^wt^htvtiiftt, mv 



Mary 6bi«dd9redas.she ejacolaM "Ck>d for- 

; t>id ! " Tiu) thought was horrible ; she sougbt to 

«hm it oat by 94ying, with abalf smite, " Whom 

-do you suppose Um^ good folks of St Petersbiu^h 

^voulil give. the eu^pjress for a husband ?" 

" X*7ot Ivaa DQlgodxouki> I apprehend :. Siberia 
^xas another ram.avisJ^ 

** No ; they say Theodore is the chosen." 
" Would to God they spoke—" 
Ivan had started from nis seat, his eyes flash- 
ing fir& and his lately ishrunken form ez]pandiDg 
to its lull height, as if by sudden inspiration ; 
but, as he checked his strange exclamation, he 
sank down on his seat, and covered his face with 
his bands for some time, when he arose, and, 
without uttering^ another syllable, either from a 
sense of shame or grief, retired to his usual 
«ouch in Alexander's chamber. 

Mary felt offended, surprised,* and unhappy. 
Slie could not doubt but Ivan had wished, though 
he did not fully express it, that Theodore should 
marry the empress; and the sudden flash of his 
'eye seemed like the rekindling of an aspiring 
•courtier's hopes ; and how did the tones of bis 
voice at that moment diflfer from the deep and 
moamfnl ones in which, but just before, he had 
«^k«a with soch iiorror of the mines, and such 
grateliii tenderness towards her brother ! While 
4bus musing, the words escaped her, *^Can this 
be ambition 1" 

"No, lady, it is love," was rejdied in a low 
Imt distinct whisper. 

Mary started, and beheld KatU&zka (her good 
help) dose beaide her, looking upon her with all 
•a rapther's aolicimde. She in general moved 
about her emptoymeotU so quietly, and had at* 
tended to Mary in her hours of languor so af- 
fectionately, that she was not only valuable, but 
4ear to her ; and, having received abundant 
proois of her good sense as well. as her good dls«> 
position-^knowing, too, that there are few fami- 
ly secrets where all are dwellers in one room, 
though fluttered, and, in fact, alarmed, she repli- 
ed, in a confidentia] tone, 

" Count Ivan could not experience such agi- 
tation from a passion which he' had long known 
to be hopeless. No ; it was the bursting out of 
that flame which, in his nature, was always the 
strongest—the love of power, the exercise of 
pride." 

" No doubt he has plenty of that; but his as^ 
tonishment at that moment gave birth to hope 
he had never felt till then; though suddenly 
checked since it has been aivakened, it will be 
so again, and may be a source of great troublq 
to voaall." ♦ ; 

'' To himself it will doubtless be such ; but, as 
■ ve eannot help him in his trouble, we are uot 
likely to be teazed by him. Indeed, he has 
never mentioned the Princess EU^ibeth but 
once^nev«r even alluded to- her." 

" Nor ev«r will again. Yim, ^ou tmiify pos- 
sess his heart. Is he not happy even here ? 
with all his burning pride, his indignant hatred, 
his luxurious, habits, and even his frequent per- 
sonal sufferings, he is happy: love alone could 
fender him so. Even since I came I have se^n 
him change from a lioa to a lamb, but it was 
from the numbleness of his station, from the 
hopelessness of his passion. Should any cir- 
cumstance occur, or even a false report of any 
circumstance, which destroyed your prospect 
of recall, or gave Prince Theodore to another, 
ah! what would become of you If he resumea ' 



therftatme^of the)ion1 Sone mat an cnalln 
their persecution of those to whom they gire 
their hearts— they wound whom they woo." 

Every word of the usually silent Kadnzka 
made a deep asd most painful impression on 
Mary, for^her eyes, thus painfully opened, saw, 
even in the friendly pains taken to restore her 

fiirits, in which Ivan had talked conUnuaily of 
hfiodore, a gradual increase of the interest mih 
which it had been her misfortune to inspire him. 
Of late he had never mentioiied his name, or 
lisianed to those allusions by which she had, in 
the modest fondness of her heart, sought to 
draw him to the old Subject; he had many 
times returned abruptlv to the house when Alex- 
ander was at a considerable distance, and had 
been more aff*ectionate to Catherine than he 
was- wont, as if seeking for a medium through 
which to conciliate her sister. Every circum- 
stance tended to increase her disquiet, since she 
could not fail to be sensible that, as a compan- 
ion, Ivan Dolgourouki was every way servicea- 
ble to her brother, and had undoubtedly been so 
to herself, although she never could cUvest her 
nxind of a certain dread of him, from which 
Alexander was entirely free — he had only heard 
of his evil influence, she had witnessed it. At 
this time she felt as if he were an a,wfyLl demon, 
bom for the destruction of herself and £anxily; 
andy sinking with a gesture of despair into her 
lather's chadr, she exclaimed in equal perplexity 
and sorrow, 

'' What shall I do I what shall I do !" 

" Take refuge from a bad man with a good 
one," said Kadnzka ; " though Alexovitch is dis- 
tant, he is not dead." 

These few wovds of the young Boyar's attach- 
ed nurse occasioned almost as great a revulsion 
of fe^ng fluid opinion in Mary as her longer dec- 
lamation ; she relt assured that the good woman 
had conjured i^ one lover as a scarecrow to 
frighten iierinto the arms of another, which con- 
siderably relieved her as to those fears of Ivan 
she had sooght to awake. Nevertheless, enough 
remained to exercise thought and prudence, and 
she so far called xmm. the latter, Uiat, when Al- 
exander returned, ne conld not read more un- 
easiness in her ingenuous countenance than that 
which hchimself experienced in consequence of 
their ccMitinned ignorance as to the progress of 
that friend who was their sole dependance. 

Though it was now late, since they were alone 
(fbr Katinzka had retired when she had perform- 
ed what she deemed a duly, and Peter had long 
been asleep), Alexander sat down to look, as 
they had oflMi done before, into their own sad 
situation, and endeavour, by rekindling hope, to 
preserve fortitude. After talking over all they 
expected, and more which ^ey scarcely dared 
to expect^ young Menzikoff* said, 

** 1 Borw- wish very much, my dear sister, that 
you should visit the Boyarini; they have be^ 
wishing for you and Catherine all the summer, 
and as it will now-be twy- soon over, we must 
lose no more time. You will have some news 
to carry them -respecting &e coronation, which 
will render you the more welcome, and, in the 
course of your stay, they may receive some. 
We have both been too busy to meet of late." 

" I am ready to go to-morrow," said Mary, 
eagerly. 

" You are always ready to be kind, dear Mary, 
and attend to my wishes ; and, since I am cer- 
tain it will do you good to go, I am aware that 
I have been selfish in never taking you before. 
But, indeed, it was not altogether my fault, for 
I have often talked of it, iAit Count Ivan has al- 
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mjn ofpo&ed. it most violentlf ; he insisls that 
it would be a venr indelicate thing, a kind of 
forcing yon upon the family ; whereas I told him 
that we thoroughly understood each other, that 
yon had declined their son, yet they still continr 
ned their affection. I eten told Ivan he was 

Sne a long journey ; but he objected, for all 
It Surely it is great nonsense for poor peo- 
ple like us, living in the desert, to bind ourselres 
by mere etiquette, in cases where there can be 
neither mistake nor impropriety; but you know 
I am necessarily very ignorant of the fonns of 
society." 

" But I am not, brother ; and, as I am the prin- 
cipal party, and know I am the obliged party 
also, I shul accept the invitation." 

<* But I must tell you the truth : when I spoke 
very strongly on the subject, saying * I would 
take you on the morrow, as die weiSher was so 
charming^,' he gave me to understand it would 
injure you irreparably in the eyes of his cousin. 
Now consider seriously before you resolve." 

Mary coloured very highly, but less from the 
mention of Theodore than from indignation to- 
wards Ivan for a ruse which she considered one 
of the old tricks by which he had proved the 
bane of all her family. As she also consictered 
it another proof of his unhappy attachment to 
her person, she held absence to oe necessary for 
all their sakes, and therefore observed that her 
prospects for tne future were not bright enough 
to render her unmindful of the present, and, if 
he could spare her, she would go for a week or 
ten davs, at all hazards. 

" Thank you, dear Mary, for being firm. I 
have bought you a mantle and a hood, and Cath- 
erine a manteau. I could do no more ; but you 
are both so pretty, the chief of Ostrokoi cannot 
be ashamed of von, though his house may be 
full of summer friends." 

" I have the good father's present of last year 
in perfection, dear Alexander; besides, no one 
expects an exile to be well dressed." 

" Such troubles as belong to personal appear- 
ance are, strictly speaking, perhaps, great weak- 
nesses, and I tmnk I am philosopher enough to 
despise them in my own person; for, though I 
have envied my dear friend Alexovitch his horse, 
yet I never did either his booshe or his vest. 
Nevertheless, Mary, it ^qfs to my heart to see 
fou in sheepskins, and it is when you are milk- 
ing and churning I recollect my father was 
Prince of Ingria before either of us was bom, 
and of course the change is afiUction. I trust, 
however, these will be deemed merely passing 
vanities, purified by the affection with which 
they are combined." 

** Or lessons of virtue, dear brother, showing 
us that even our virtues are so combined with 
our failings, they ought to lead to humility. 
Dear, excellent Brukenthal, shall we ever again 
hang on thy lips for instruction 1" 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Alexander slept sonndly, awoke refreshed, 
and, hoping his sister had done the same, did 
not hesitate to desire Katinzka would awake 
her for the purpose of proceeding to the Boyar's 
before the heat of the day came on. 

This humble friend was a person of impor- 
tance in her way, and it was in the first place 
necessary to propitiate her by entreating her I 
May until the return of the mistress of the | 



booae, a iflan to wfaidi ahe nsafily aeeeded, be- 
cause ahe coBeeived hers^ to be, in fact, tiie 
cause of the movement ; therefore, everythng 
eonoemed moved with celerity. Mary was not 
well, for she had slept but little ; nevertheless, 
she exerted herself to the utmost ; and wh^ 
out in the sweet morning air, with that most 
refreshing of all sights, a world of boundless 
green around her, and the memoiy of Ivan Dol- 
gourouki being left behind her, she became reno- 
vated and equal to her journey. That unhappy 
man, after tossing through the whole night in 
the turmoil of various passions, slept when he 
should have awoke, and, favoured by the still- 
ness, lay 80 far into the day, that our youn^ 
friends had nearly completed their design when 
he became apprized of their intention. 

Katinzka knew nothing beyond its having 
long been the intention of the princess to go^ 
and believed that she had at last insisted upon 
her brother's attendance. Ivan saw in this 
that he had alarmed her ; therefore, happily for 
them all, he determined to watch himaelf with 
even more than hia past caution^ and, as no- 
thing could be extracted from Alexander on his 
return* because he knew nothing, he was con- 
tent to render that amiable young man as un- 
comfortable as he could contrive, by throwing 
things wrong in then: .domestic routine^ and 
ascribing the confusion to Mary's absence, at 
the time declaring " there could be no pleajsure 
when Catherine did not cheer the scene with 
her merry laugh and her mfanttne gambols." 

Still day after day passed on, and two other 
pedlers made their appearance, to the horror of 
Ivan and the trouble of Alexander, vrho realljr 
wanted the advice of his sister as to the future 
wants of the family, yet he would net be harass- 
ed into setting out for her to the abridgment of 
her health and pleasure. He was also extremely 
busy ; and Ivan, necessitated to labour as well 
as his young master, had the advantage of find- 
ing that love and idleness could not be enjoyed in 
Siberia. By the same medium, fear was also 
dispelled ; and, during the hay harvest, in which 
they were now engaged, he ceased to tremble 
at the sight of a fellow-creature, several of 
whom gladly assisted one whom all his neigh- 
bours sincerely loved, and desired to benefit. 

In the mean time, Maiy was at least rendered 
as happy as the lady of the good Boyar could 
make her, and Catherine was in a state of such 
perfect felicity, every kind heart must of necet- 
sity sympathize with her. The worthy couple 
were thankful to hear of the coronation being 
celebrated at Moscow, because they doubted 
not that their son would be present, and that it 
placed him a fifUi of the dreary way nearer to 
them ; and they pleased themselves with think- 
ing that, having seen the grandest sight the 
world had ever witnessed, he would be inclined 
to relinquish all others, and return home im- 
mediately. More acute observers of human na- 
ture might have expected that the enjoyment 
of pleasure ivould give a taste for pleasure not 
likely to be soon satisfied ; but, as they knew 
Alexovitch had hitherto found his highest grati- 
fication in the exercise of his afiRsetions, they 
expected he would continue to do so, and they 
were not wrong. 

Mary had been with them ten days, and had 
often wished to see Alexander appear (for she 
found it altogether impossible to feel satisfied 
in a state of separation from one attached by so 
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many tie«), wlieii there was a universal con- 
fusion through the whole of that everlasting 
edifice, and it was announced that ** Paul had 
a.nived.'* Well might Paul's appearance cause 
-a sensation, for he was one of the two servants 
"w^iGi accompanied the young heir, and had been 
by him consigned to the command of Mr. Bru- 
kenthal. 

As this circumstance, together with every 
other which belonged to their setting out, had 
been repeatedly mentioned to Mary, she was 
more than commonly interested in the honest 
serf's arrival, and felt as if all her future fate, 
now^ more than ever eventful, hung on the news 
she was likely to receive, and was about to fly 
after the Boyar, when he entered the room with 
a letter in his hand. That its news was joyful 
could not be doubted, for he instantly walked 
up to his wife, kissed her affectionately, and said, 
-** You are the mother of a knight of the order 
of St. Alexander Newsk. I give you joy of 
your son's preferment." 

" But where is he 1 When may I see him 
again V 

" He is now at Moscow^ and there is no say- 
mg when you will see him again, for I may add 
tsince I shall not grieve our fair guest by the 
announcement) that there is a lady there by 
whose side he loves to linger, so far as I can 
make out ; besides, it is plain that his sovereign 
looks on him with favour, and we cannot tear 
him from so many attractions." 

"Most sincerely do I congratulate you on 
hoth accounts," said Mary, "and, indeed, on 
every present and future circumstance which 
ean arise for the pleasure and benefit of your 
beloved Alexovitch, who well merits all which 
fortune or the empress can bestow. But surely 
Jie mentions our good Brukenthall" 

"He does indeed mention him," said the 
Boyar, with a sigh. 

" Is he illl Was the journey too much for 
himi" 

" Neither, neither ! he bore it admirably ; he 
exerted himself at Moscow to make money, 
which at Petersburgh he expended properly ; 
introduced my son to Count Woronzow, went 
himself to court, and — and — ^but you shall see 
Paul ; you shall question him as to what follow- 
ed, for my son is in positive ignorance as to the 
matter." 

** Matter— what matter 1 " Such was the agi- 
tation of Mary, that, when Paul made his ap- 
pearance, not a single question could escape 
her lips. 

"Tell us all you know Utopecting the good 
pastor ; my son merely says he is in confine- 
ment." 

" So he is, please yoar hi^ness, hot he has 
a palace for a prison ; and the people tell me he 
never was half so well ofiT in his life, for he has 
plenty of tictuals all of the best, and boofis with- 
out number, which, they make account, he likes 
as weU." 

" What, is he then imprisoned !** cried Mary, 
in agony. 

" Why to be sure it is a kind of a sort of an 
imprisonment," said Paul, ''because neither 
master nor anybody else has ever seen him 
since he went down on his knees to the empress, 
and said something that made her cry, on which 
he was shut up all in a hurry, and nothing has 
been heard of him since save what I have got 
at times o' the servants ; and, sq far as I can 



lesra, the good genUeman has nothing to do bnC 
sleep and eat — only he must neither speak, nor 
write, nor be seen by anybody." 

With this vague account poor Mary was com- 
pelled to be satisfied ; but as it was one calcula- 
ted to render her full of vain conjectures, which 
yet it was impossible to repress, and which 
were of a nature to cast a damp on the other- 
wise unmixed satisfaction of the Boyar's family, 
she entreated her kind friend to send her home, 
saying "she could not be happy till she had 
communicated to her brother the news she had 
received, especially that part 'which related to 
the welfare of Alexovitch." 

As the good couple sincerely sympathized 
with her, feelings, a litter was immediately pro- 
vided for her and Catherine, there being very 
little night at this time, though the summer was 
nearly OV.er. In consequence, she arrived at the 
cottage when all the family were asleep, but her 
return wds too agreeable not to be hailed with 
rapture; and Alexander soon welcomed her 
bearers in the most hospitable manner in bis pow- 
er, and heard with pleasure of the honohrs be- 
stowed by the empress on his young friend. 
Katinzka and Peter gladly assisted him, but 
Ivan kept out of sight, though he listened eager- 
ly to every word that was spoken. 

During the little journey Mary had made up 
her mind not to impart to Alexander the sad 
news which pressed heavy on her own heart, 
since the more she considered the matter the 
more puzzling it appeared to her, and she could 
not fail to see that Alexander must be as much 
at a loss for a solution to it as herself. It is 
hardly likely she would have kept her resolution, 
since every hour increased the pressure on her 
spirits, and we know how naturally we all seek 
the relief of sympathy in cases of suspense and 
solicitude ; but her intention was frustrated by 
one of the men, who, in the moment of depart- 
ure, said, "That as Paul had brought good 
news of the young Boyar, he trusted his fellow- 
servant would bring better of the old minister, 
whom they all loved so dearly, and prayed for 
constantly," adding, "and he will be here in 
six weeks, as he will be sent home to give us 
an account of the coronation." 

The word better alarmed Alexander, who had 
thought it strange that his sister should have 
travelled at so late an hour, and from his anx- 
ious inquiries the whole of poor Maiy*s burden- 
some story was soon elicited, Ivan now eager- 
ly joining in his inquiries, as everything and 
eveiy person had, of course, the deepest inter- 
est in his eyes, exclusive of his own hopes or 
fears for the future. Of that which they oobt 
sidered afiSictive, the imprisonment of their dear 
friend, he thought little. Saying, " the empress had 
merely prevented the old man from playing the 
fool once more, and setting out again for Siberia." 

"Then you conclude she will not recall usV 
said Mary ; "yet Paul says she wept when Bru- 
kenthal spoke ; her tears must have flowed from 
pity, not anger, as the foolish man supposed." 

"That is more than we know— women's 
minds run rapidly from one feeling to another, ■ 
and from the kindest conclusion to the roost vin- 
dictive intention : it is evident to me that there 
is nothing to hope for, and that the only conso- 
lation you have ever enjoyed is denied to you,^' 

In his own mind Ivan did not believe this ; on 
the contrary, he thought that the emotion ascri- 
bed to the empress proceeded from pity, which, 
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foth# etfme of iim*, wmaid h& displayed ( moA 
btHesred that it was probable the good man, 
pleased with his snecesa, had Tentured to sag- 
gast mercy to him, which had been rejected, and 
the petitioner punished, thoogh lightly. He ea- 
oouraged himself in the belief that Iilwration 
would not come daring the present year, at aU 
erents ; and, since he was certain it would not 
come to him, most stnoerely desired it might not 
arrive to them whose departure wonld increase 
the horrors of banishment tenfold. It is possi* 
Ue that on his first arriTal, when gratitude alone 
possessed his mind towards his benefactors, he 
might have rejoiced in their liberation ; but lore 
is a selfish passion, and, in the bosom of a self- 
ish man, forbade eTcn a glimmering of generous 
emotion. 

It had, however, the eflfeot of rendenng him 
more desirous than ever of securing the scanty 
harvest, increasing the safety and provision for 
the animals, and assisting Alexander to secure 
fish and other creatures for winter-stores ; but 
so severely did the young man sufi^er from the 
torn afiSiirs had taken, that he could scarcely 
rouse himself to action. He knew not till now 
how much he had expected ever since the out- 
set of Brukenthal, though he had dwelt upon it 
in silence rather than mislead his sister or 
wound the feelings of his companion, for whom 
he could not reasonably suppose any efiTectual 
intercessioa could be made. His own hopes 
arose from the perfect innocence of himself 
and sisters in all that concerned the affairs of 
government ;-^but Ivan Dolgonrouki, however 
he might pity him, was unquestionably punished 
as a criminal, and must contimie to sufiTer until 
Uie empress held jnstiee to be satisfied. 

The deep despondency evinced by Alexander 
induced Mary to urge him to steal a day from 
his avocations and visit the Boyar, as a peru- 
sal of his son's letter (which would probably be 
submitted to him) would at least divert him 
from those sad thoughts which evidently were 
sinking his energies, and must incapacitate him 
from exertions absolutely neeessiury for them 
alL Every recollection of the last winter filled 
her with dread of the advancing one ; but no 
personal sufifermg was so appalling as the idea 
of that nob!e spirit being borne down, that 
young hope utterly quenched, which had hither- 
to been so conspicuous in her brother, and 
whidi ahe felt to be her own constant source 
of exertion and reward alsft. Eager to escape 
from the despair which every ciroumstance 
seemed to gather around her heart as if to crash 
it, and feeling as if a more inseparable bar than 
ever was i^oed between her and Theodore, 
she sought to meet him again in the only way 
possible, by borrowing his letters once more 
from Ivan, in order to read them during her 
hrother's absence *, but she was now civilly but 
peremptorily refused, and to her dismay, and in- 
deed horror, those precious documents, so ines- 
timable in her sight, were thrust into the stove 
and consumed before her eyes. 

Mary had always dreaded Ivan ; but she now 
added to that dread dislike of so decided a char- 
acter, that she again felt his reudenqe with 
them a somrce of miseiy she was ill prepared to 
endure. He made, it ia true, many gloziag 
speeehes on the necessity of giving her this 
pain ; <* since all hope of ever again seeing hjs 
cousin was now at an end, it was the part of 
wisdom to reconcile ourselves to ciroumstaA- 



eea; that, afthoagh h» hnd jB0^r endured tb» 
whole of a Siberian winter, he bfMl experiencei 
enough to show him the extent of its evils and 
enable him to bear it ; therefore, whe who had 
borne so much might surely bear more : it wa» 
certain her worst trials were over ; the grave 
had clooed upon the sorrows of her belov^ pa- 
rents ; the friend she had valued so highly wa» 
provided for, perhaps as happily as dechning life 
admitted ; the child she loved so fondly was in 
high health and of exceeding loveliness ; her 
brother was strong to labour and of most ami- 
able tempB*^ and admirable both in principles 
and abilities ; and he possessed a friend, a most 
devoted friend, one who for her would think tbe 
sacrifice of wealth, rank, pleasure, life itself—" 
"Stay, Count Ivan, stay," cried Mary, in 
great agitation ; " do not degrade yourself evea 
in Siberia : time was you loved Theodore, and 
acted most honourably between him and his h- 
ther. The remembrance of your generous con- 
duct at that time has never (ail^ in my eyes 
to cast a redeeming halo around your charac- 
ter, injurious as your influence has been on me 
and mine. I have remembered it when the 
very sound of your voice has been to me terri- 
ble as that of a demon— do not compel me to 
forget it. You must be aware that the daugh- 
ter of MenzikofiT can only tcderate your ptreseace 
as the relation of Theodore.*' 

" She may neverthelees find me useful, nay,, 
positively necessary, should Alexander be re- 
called : think of your situation in such a case!'' 
Mary instantly saw that Ivan Bolgouroukr 
believed that the mission of Brukenthal )xad 
sped, notwithstanding his afiTecting to deny it 
so positively ; and, as she gave him credit for 
understanding the puzzling and often crooked 
policy of courts far better than herself, it 
brought to her heart so. much of hope that she 
could allow for that despair which prompted 
him to ^aotise deoeit, and endeavour at any 
hazard to secure himself a companion. As the 
thought rose to her mind, and gave her counte- 
nance a peiplexed and troubled expression, ha 
repeated the question, and added« in tones of 
the utmost humility and tenderness* that, if she 
were committed to his care, in the course of a 
few yeara Alexander might be enabled to 8e> 
cure the liberation of both ; whereas she would, 
as dowager empress, be so decidedly an: object 
of envy to one (who, being a usurper, would 
always dread the usurpation of others), that be 
was convinced she had no possible chance for 
release. 

*' There can be no fear of me^ for I am be- 
lieved to be Ulrica, and I am;WiUj(ng to pass for 
Uhrica ; and, if recalled, will gladly retire until 
I can be reeeived as a nun : even if Alexander 
were compelled to leave me, I should not be 
destitute^ for the governor would appoint me a 
keeper, the Boyar would be my fnead, and I 
may add» my property in this poor country 
would ensure me attention. God forbid that I 
should be tr«ed. by such a te^ible loss as my in- 
valuable brother ! but if I am, he will, I doubt 
not, support me under it. I have Uved through 
so much, that I will not doubt my own power 
of sustaining more. " 

Ivan was extremely disconcerted by the calm 
tone she assumed, and which would have been 
impossible to her if she had for a moment be- 
lieved that Alexander would have been taken 
from hoTi or that' Ivan should, have become 
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tlhkToagjb aiqr tixtmaattutoB ihe arbiter of her fu* 
tare de«tinyi Hie eye was continually upon 
ber, for be felt as if she were alone ; his elo- 
quence and tears could not be withstood by one 
BO gentle and so defenceless ; bat Katinzka was 
always by h,er side, and, as he now feared that 
Al'exandier, when told of his conversation, would 
deem it right to discharge him, he affected to 
consider all which had passed as the idle badi- 
nage which an uohappy exile might adopt to 
^while away an hour of misery. 

*♦ You have destroyed letters which would 
have solaced many hours of sorrow to an un- 
happy exile, made such by your wickedness, 
Count Ivan !" 

** Simply because they were injurious to her: 
hearts and hopes are unnecessary and injuri- 
ous in Siberia, and the wise will abandon them 
as adding to their tortures.** 

Mary made no reply ; she well knew that in 
that poor cottage the holiest affections of the 
heart had been happily exercised, and the hopes 
of Heaven given happiness on earth, despite of 
the troubles of situation and the infirmities of 
nature. How much were the sorrows and anxi- 
eties of even Stbaria increased to her ! What 
-would she not have given to have beheld Bru- 
kenthal in the place now occupied by Ivan Dol- 
gourouki ! and how strange did it seem that 
the same man who had driven her from society 
should make solitude hateful to her! that the 
serpent, whose winding coils had crushed her 
in the palace, should poison her in the cottage ! 
Scheme after scheme rose to her mind for re- 
lieving herself of the presence of Ivan, but were 
quickly dismissed in consequence of the actual 
fear of his power which still hung over her. 
She could scarcely forbear to think he still held 
some mysterious, indefinable, but positive influ- 
ence in the Russian court, and, strong as her 
mind had proved itself in bearing up so bravely 
against the tempest, she now sunk under a su- 
perstitious belief like that of the evil eye, and 
almost conceived the handsome and elegant 
Ivan Dolgourouki, the accomplished courtier, 
who had lifted his eyes to royal beauty, a per- 
sonification of the great prihcipie of evil. 

Never had the step of Alexander been so 
welcome as now ; and, though he entered weary 
and hungry, Mary was not slow to perceive that 
hrs countenance had lost much of its despond- 
ency, sa that it appeared as if his hopes were 
rekindled, or his resolution strengthened ; and, 
after a time (seeing that Ivan did not depart, 
but sat in dogged silence, as if waiting an oppor- 
tunity for satirical remark or covert insult), she 
ventured to say, *' Have you seen Alexovitch's 
letter?" 

" 1 have read it twice over, and found all as 
you said, save one little bit, just under the seal, 
which to me was worth all the rest ten times 
over." 
"What could ft be ?^ 

" These words : * Tell Alec, Count Woron- 
zow has seen his black foxskin, tbe fox we fer- 
reted out under the low rock, being sewed on 
the Czarina's coronation robe.* Now, what do 
you think of that,1 Is it not a proof that she 
has accepted it, and that she will remember me 
by-and-by ?" 

" It is a proof that you are an excellent shot, 
have sold good skins, and that the empress 
knows what is good,^' said Ivan, in a caastic 
tone. 



" Well, the Boyar thinks aa I do,'and.is sornr 
he oould not decipher these words before. I an 
quite sure our good friend gitvtt not scld^ that- 
particular skin to tbe empress, and I am deter- 
mined to believe she will remember us and re> 
call us. Wa can have no enemies at court now^ 
you know." 

Alexander spoke without any allusion to th& 
past ; but, seeing the countenance of Ivan, with 
his usual good-nature he was about to apolo- 
gize, when Mary interrupted him by saying, 

" If, brother, you do not suffer your hopes for 
the future to interfere with your present labours* 
in providing for winter, I cannot help thinking t 
it is well to entertain them, even if you are dis- 
appointed for the^ next seven years ; but Count 
Ivan has suggested the possilHlity of your beia^ 
recalled alone. Had such a thought ever enter- 
ed your mind V* 

** Never, Mary ! never : in fact, I would not 
leave you for the world. I promise to be a vol- 
untary inhabitant in Siberia to my last breath,; 
rather than abandon you. I believe that, eveoF 
had you married Alexovitch, I eould not have 
parted from you ; but now, oh, Mary ! your own 
heart tells you the thing is impossible. Count 
Ivan has little idea of the bonds which unite 
brethren in Siberia : our hearts do not freese». 
if our fingers do." 

Mary could not fi^rbear to cast a triomphaat 
look towards Ivan (for she had felt assured he 
underrated Alexander when he had so cruelly 
harassed her a few hours before), but so wretclK 
ed did he now appear, so beseechingly did his^ 
eyes entreat her to spare him, that she did not 
say a single word which could irritate the feel- 
ings of her brother, or add to the misery of the 
count. It was enough that her reliance on the 
one was strengthened, and her expectations in- 
creased, even by the evident fears of the other. 



CHAPTER XLV, 

The next moming Alexander urged Peter td* 
labour with more than his wonted industry m 
all points connected with their farm, as if te 
prove that he had imbibed no false notion of h4s> 
situation, but was deteimined to make all possi- 
ble pieparatioB, not on^ fer winter, but a loog 
and severe one. He had always acted with 
great delicacy towards Ivan, who bad, in general,, 
been much on the alert, and' really of great use^ 
but who now appeared indolent, and frequently, 
in a cold and scornful though quiel manner, 
would observe, <'it was foolish for one on the 
eve of emancipation to toil so severely. '^ 

Provoked at length, Alexander said one day^ 
after their usual dinner, which was taken about 
noon, *' Surely it is both foolish and unkind^ 
Count Ivan, to reproach me for entertaining: 
hope for the future, which animates me to the. 
performance of duties finr the pijesent. Yoa 
have never once heard me say that I expected 
release this year or next, though the innocence 
of my conduct, and the justice of my cause^ 
might surely excuse my thou^ts wandering la 
that direction. I may, periiaps, have said too 
much of my prowess as a hunter ; but, remem- 
ber, I am only eighteen, and I am the son of a 
man you acknowledge to have been brave and 
active, qualities which our dearpastor said made 
^ men somewhat vainglorioiiB. Besides, where 
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is the man that would not be thankful by any 
possible medinm to contribate to the benefit of 
my sisters 1 — one all beanty and goodness, the 
other all innocence and sweetness." 

** There are few persons of your age with so 
little of the fault you speak of as yourself, Alex- 
bander," replied Ivan Dolgourouki, in an altered 
tone ; *' and, if I seek to check your expectations, 
it is only because I know better what belongs 
to courts than yourself, and cannot bear that 
you should suffer from self-deception. Inno- 
cence and merit are so far from being pleas to 
favour, that they are reasons against bestowing 
it, because they imply power in the possessor, 
and the active, clever owner of a crown concen- 
trates all power in his own person ; nor can I 
blame him ; still less can I censure the same 
«pirit in a female, for it is natural that her de- 
mands for personal admiration should be added 
to her love of rule." 

** You look only on the dark side of things, 
Count Ivan. Peter the Great loved power, be- 
cause he required it to effect lofty purposes ; yet 
he delegated it freely to my father, because be 
saw in him a worthy instrument of assistance : 
his widow, who was surely a beautiful wom- 
an, was equally liberal, and I have no right to 
doubt the present empress having some good 
points in her character." 

"Brother, brother, don't be talking," cried 
Catherine, rushing into the cottage, foUowed by 
Peter ; ** come here, and look at a big litter, and 
one, two, oh! many a man." 

♦♦ Master, master, I knew it would be so ; he 
said it would, and he was always right," was 
heard in the voice of the serf. 

Ivan was near the little window : he looked 
out, and became blanched by terror as he ex- 
claimed, **The mines ! the mines !" 

" No, DO," cried Peter, in an exulting tone, 
** men go to the mines in fetters, and are guard- 
ed by foot-soldiers ; these are on horseback, and 
our own keeper pointing out the way. Master 
knows I said long since they would die thou- 
sands of versts from hence. 1, Peter Peff, said 
it when I begged for the empty grave— and why 
did I say it, but because the good prince felt 
that God himself put it in his heart." 

" Peace, fellow ! the wagon is coming here, 
indeed. Oh, Theodore, are you too banished, 
and for my fault ! Now may they take me when 
they wiU." 

Mary and Alexander, though trembling ex- 
ceedingly, rushed to the door, and stood silent 
and almost senseless with surprise and solici- 
tude. In a few moments, their guardian, with 
an aur of the most joyous gratulation, had point- 
ed out the young man to the officer, on which 
the stranger presented to him the firman of the 
empress, commanding "Alexander Menzikoff 
and his sisters Ulrica and Catherine to surren- 
der themselves to Lieutenant Paul Chichekoffe, 
to be by him conducted to the presence of her 
majesty, at her residence in the Kremlin at 
Moscow." 

The light forsook the eyes of the dazzled yet 
transported youth, but he felt that the sense of 
the command was gracious, and rushed to the 
arms of Mary ; they wept for joy, so overpower- 
ing in its suddenness that it might never have 
entered their minds as a possibility till now, 
much as, in &ct, it had occupied them. There 
was a kind of terror mingled with their tbank- 
fttlness ; the gift seemed too vast for ^eir com- 



I prehension, too valuable for them to grasp and 
I to rely on ; it seemed as if a flood was pouring 
on the parched throat, that was only capable of 
receiving a stinted stream. 

Their conductor was a noan of feeling, but his 
perceptions were limited, and his orders strict ; 
and, long before either of our liberated exiles 
could utter a word to each other, or address 
those thanks to the Most High which were 
swelling in their bosoms, he said to Alexander, 

" Your highness will excuse my saying that 
my orders were peremptory ; you must depart 
immediately, and be all dressed in the regular 
sheepskins of the country, exactly resembling 
those originally provided for you." 

As the parties were not thus arrayed at pres- 
ent, because the winter had not yet set^ in, it 
was evident that beyond the few minutes neces- 
sary for adopting this change they must not re- 
main ; but at this moment Katinzka, with the 
ready wit of a woman in a dilemma, advaociog, 
said hastily, 

" Good officer, yourself and your men must be 
fed, and his highness's cottage can yet provide 
both for man and beast. I am a soldier's wid- 
ow, and can cook quickly. Come, Peter, Peter, 
let us bestir ourselves." 

Thus roused to consider their situation, and 
ever alive to the voice of humanity, both broth- 
er and sister instinctively recollected Ivan Dol- 
gourouki in his overwhelming fears, and the ac- 
tual misfortune their removal must be to him. 
Alexander, therefore, led the officer into the cot- 
tage, and, seizing the arm of Ivan as he was 
darting into the chamber, said, in a low voice, 
" Do not excite attention by betraying fear ; you 
are unknown to all but the keeper, who regards 
you only as my servant ; no one will injure you 
if you do not injure yourself; try to seem busy 
by feeding the soldiers' horses." 

Ivan obeyed mechanically in the first instance, 
for his faculties were as bewildered as those of 
his friend had been ; but he soon became sen- 
sible that it would be wise in him to appear in- 
different to what was passing, and abstain ftom 
presenting his name or memory in contact with 
that of Menzikoff, and he hastened out, thankful 
to escape eyes which might have seen him be- 
fore in the circles of royalty, but were not likely 
to recollect him in sheepskins. 

Mary was kneeling at the tomb of her parents, 
and in broken accents now pouring out her 
thanks to God, now bidding an etern^ adieu to 
those blessed remains still hallowed in her eyes, 
and connected with all the most affecting and 
afiUcting incidents of her unfortunate life. Most 
earnestly did she desire to have spent hours in 
this seclusion, but she knew her duty forbade, 
and she was compelling herself to rise, when 
she heard the words " Forgive, forgive !" whis- 
pered close to her ear, and, starting, saw Ivan 
kneeling beside her. 

" It was not well, Count Ivan, to intrude on 
such a moment as this." 

"It was not, but misery like mine cannot 
stand on forms : do not injure me with Theo- 
dore ; forget all I have dared to urge ; remember 
only the miserable are rarely very wise or veiy 
good." 

" I am not vindictive, and at such a moment as 
this I cannot retain anger or suffer from fear; 
therefore, depend upon it, you will find no enemy 
in me ; do not detain me another moment." 

She flew past him, ascended the chamber, 
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^wbich had so often witnesses her tean, and 
found Katinika dressin; little Catherine in her 
rugged garments, to her great annoyance, as 
«he had a little milk-white kid in her arms, 
^which she insisted on carrying with her. In a 
very short time Mary herself was equipped, and 
liad bestowed all her own little stock t>f clothing 
on her kind assistant, whom she charged wkh 
innumerable remembrances to the good Boyar 
^nd his sweet lady. Jnst as she stuped -down 
-where the men were taking a parting glass, 
Alexander thus addressed Ivan, whom he had 
called from the little chapel. 

" Ivan, before I depart, I present to yon, in 
t:he presence of your good guardian, and in the 
l>elief that he will guarantee the possession to 
you, those excellent firearms which have been 
^f so much use to myself; also my cattle and 
£oat8, and the furniture of this cottage: you 
n^cill find or make a well-stored cellar before 
-winter, I doubt not. To Peter I give my sheep 
«nd my horse, as he grows old, and needs one ; 
. «ny excellent fishing-tackle I ^ive to our keeper, 
*whom I request to see my faithful Peter buried 
in our sepulchre. In this house I trust he will 
t>oth live and die." 

In the language of Holy Writ, it might be 
truly said, Peter " lifted up his voice and we|>t," 
^or he was at once delighted with the blessing 
' bestowed on his young master and her he 
deemed his angel mistress, and distressed in 
the extreme by the pain of parting with them. 
Perhaps there was yet a severer pang experien- 
<;ed than all beside in losing the beautiful child, 
^who had delighted in being carried m his strong 
arms, and who was now fondly stroking his 
beard, and callmg him her dear old Peter, who 
fed her lambs, and gathered her cranberries, 
and who must follow poor Catherine, or she 
should cry. 

The officer gave Mary his arm to conduct 
her to the wagon, which, on account of the in- 
equalities of the ground, was obliged to stand at 
some distance from the cottage, and which was 
now surrounded by every creature belonging to 
the village which had the power of walking 
thither ; and though all wid they rejoiced, the 
women were weeping, and the men condoling 
each other. All felt alike a sense of loss in the 
kindness and benevolence, the good advice, the 
patient attention, the sympathizing tenderness, 
and the holy lessons they had each, at one time 
or other, received from some member of a fam- 
ily which they honoured and loved in every 
branch, but lauded most highly in the person of 
the departed. Of course, Aishey and Katinska 
held themselves especially privileged to mourn ; 
and, though the parting kiss of the princess was 
a consoling honodr, it was likewise a touching 
one, and Mary herself was utterly overpowered 
by her feelings. 

It had been Ivan*s earnest wish to wait upon 
her to the last moment, but the officious subal- 
tern defeated his intention ; yet, at this moment, 
his feelings would not be repelled ; therefbre he 
rushed forward, and, lifting her up in his arms, 
carried her to the wagon, and placed her eare- 
fiiUy on the comfortable seats which had been 
provided ; then, conscious that his action might 
draw remark, he took Catherine out of Peter's 
amis, and placed her also within. The poor 
man looked surprised and grieved, and the child 
grombled, for she had dropped the kid in the 
Butter of the mcHaoent. 
T 



«Tou afe v«ry«ood,Goii]Mt twan,"^ MM^Mxry^ 
«bat mun add to yoor«ervicw by tellHBfMer 
to come to the carriage." 

As the eld bmd drew nigh, Maiy leaned-finv 
ward, and, putting both hands out of the otr- 
riage, ahd said, ** Peter, igi^e me yoiur hands ; 
you were the first person in this eowitry to 
whom I spoke, and yoaAallbelheilftat. I will 
esteem and thank yoii,aa long as I hve ; and 
those who are good to yoo, Beter, will never 
fail to be respected by me. I give you thia little 
hook of prayers to keep lor my sake, aot doubt- 
ing but Aishey, or is^oie ether friend (perhaps 
Count IvanX will>raad it for you." 

As Mary spoke, she^ looked confidingly to- 
wards' Ivan ; he felt and bowed in the lowliness 
of a heart breaking with variaus sorrows, laUd, 
as yet, untaught to seek finr their only, oonsola- 
tion. Just then Alezasrier seized his haod, 
wrung it, and jumped into the wag«m, which in- 
stantly set out with o^rity. 

The little orowdmored ofiTinthe sametraok, 
keeping the vehicle m their sig^t as kng aait 
was possible. Ivan looked like a statue, gaaing 
in the same direotion, pale, gaunt, and froxen, 
the impersonation of despair. Peter was on his 
knees, his hands olinched, his. face tumed up 
to heaven, huge round tears gathering in his 
eyes, and rolling slowly down his furrowied 
cheeks and grizaly^beand, whfla his tongue inces- 
santly repeated, <' Glory to God for hishleasing 
to his servants, but Peter has lost them all — 
lott them all ! the sheep are good sheep, the 
horse a good herse, but what can they say. to 
Peter r» 

''Go home, honest xnan^ go home," said Ivan, 
who wished to be alone. 

"Not yet, not yet," sobbed Peter; <«8he 
taught me to pray, and I will pray for her ; had 
she done as much for you, we would have knelt 
together." 

Ivan tamed on his heel and walked slowly 
towards the eoppioe^ convinced he was the 
most injured of human beings, at once desiring 
to set his heel on the neck of Peter and crush 
out his ignoble soul, and determining so to act 
towards the reptile serf that Mary should ten- 
der Him her thanks^ and seek his liberation in 
return for his kindness. Sorrow, mortification, 
vindictive rage, and chUling despair . by turns 
flitted through his bosom, in which a sense ,of 
hopeless k>ve rested as the predominant fefeling. 
" Had she not been sent for at that express mo- 
ment, surely she had listened to his suit ; her 
parting look bespoke, her pity ; and at one time 
he had won her confidence, and rendered her 
sensible of the eflfoacy ef his services, the 
qualities ai his msnd. Alas! that was oaly 
when he spoke of Theodore, to whom every 
hour was now eonducting her." 

Long did he wander, compelled to shrink from 
the foture, and abhor remembrance of the past ; 
but the present, at. length, induced him to re- 
turn, for the hreefte of evening was that of Si- 
beria, and its whisper told of the winter which 
was hastening to envelop him in all its horrors. 
Cold and comfortlesar he returned to his cot- 
tage, and in an authoritative tone commanded 
Katinzka to prepare hla slipper* and Peter to re- 
plenish the stove. 

**I have done my duty for the night, and a 
heavy heart wants sleep," said the serf, turning 
round in the corner where he bad atretdhed 
hifflBelf. . ^ 
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*^AI^ile yoQ fetoh adode wood, I will ^et yon 
some food,*' said the female, *' because it ia the 
last kind office I can do joa. Before you wake, 
I sMl be foar or five versts on my way home- 
ward." 

** Homeward ! Yon cannot mean to leave me, 
Katinzka ?'* 

** I mean nothing else, depend apon it. Count 
Ivan. This is not a plaoe for anybody to win- 
ter in used to our sheltered valley and warm 
mansion, to say nothing of the comfort of half 
a hundred fidtow-senrants to talk with. I came 
here by command of my lady; I have fulfilled 
her bidding, and I return to my own regular 
service about her person/* 

''But here you win be your own mistress, 
Katinzka, and I wiU give you—" 

'< Give me ! Lord help you, man, I would not 
take even yourself as a gift ; no, I would not 
marry you for the wide, uide world ; every 
time the wind blew loud, I should think the 
devU was coming for his own, and might take 
me along with you by mistake. I am very su- 
perstitious in dark weather ; and, now the good 
are all gone, I should fancy the old prince sat 
night and day in that chair, with his white 
lM»ird and silky locks, his fright eyes and his 
feeble ha^ds turning over the leaves of his 
Bible." 

As the good woman spoke, she shuddered, 
and put her hand over her eyes, as if sensible 
she had raised the apparition she feared. Ivan 
would ha 73 ridiculed her fears, but he was 
weary and hungry, and only felt that a new and 
unforeseen source of trouble was added to the 
evils before him. Peter, **the log Peter," was 
the only human being to whom he could speak, 
and even he would not obey him; and who 
could say that, in such circumstances, his own 
mind would not become weak, and be haunted 
by horrible phantoms ! The bones of Menzikoff 
were inde€^ near him, the wrongs of Menzi- 
koff were continually pressing on lus memoiy — 
his conscience. If, indeed, the spirits of the 
murdered could revisit earth, and gaze on their 
destroyers, what more likely than that Menzi- 
koff should seek to appal the enemy who had 
pursued him and his family to death and de- 
struction, especially when he dwelt in the very 
spot that had witnessed his long sufferings and 
received his latest breath 1 

A new day, and the exertions it must call 
for, would doubtless restore the powers of 
Count Ivan for the present, though the words 
of Katinzka might often, in the howling night, 
and the long dark day, recur to him. She had 
fulfilled her intention, and departed some time 
before he rose ; and henceforth silence, which 
appeared palpable, rested on that cheerless hab- 
itation, which so lately rejoiced in the gentle 
reasonings of Maiy, the spirited relations of Al- 
exander, and the innocent laugh of Catherine : 
this was, indeed, to drink the poisoned chalice 
which imbitters exile, and be, in all its s^erest 
sense, banished to Siberia. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

For a considerable time the wagon trotted 
merrily on which bore our exiled family towards 
that native country all hold so dear, for the 
ground was dry, the short iprass was unbrc^en 
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Iqr impedimeats, and the horses refreshed. But 
astonishment still sat on the lips of the eldier 
travellers, producing silent thanksgiving, now 
and then interrupted by a kindly remembrance 
of the oottage, or, rather, of the creatures con- 
nected with it, and a reverential affection for 
the bones of those beloved ones who hallowed 
it. 

With the chUd, all that belonged to her late 
home was matter of lamentation, for she had 
no recollection of any other, and her many 
questions induced them to experience what 
might be called the reality of the change they 
experienced; and Mary confessed to herself 
that, such had been the overwhelming nature 
of the surprise, she had even forgotten Theo- 
dore more completely than at any period pre- 
vious to their parting. In recovering her usual 
train of thought, she felt more happy than she 
had done before, yet she wept abundantly, and 
Alexander wept with her, as if his overbur- 
dened spirit could only thus gain the power to 
be thJinkful and happy. 

Exhausted nature found refuge in sleep ; and,, 
when the relays of horses were obtained, the 
officer, seeing their situation, pushed on for an- 
other stage, well knowing that the roads, even 
in this b^t of all seasons, would soon become 
very trying to the females, and they had got 
two stages beyond Berenzof before he. sou^t 
for the rest required for himself and his men. 

The post-house where they stopped was so 
miserable a place that they were earnestly ad- 
vised to remain in the wagon, which was also 
entered by their guide, as a far more comforta- 
ble resting-place than the suffocating post-house, 
which Mary shuddered to recollect as the spot 
where the pestilence had been caught by her 
family. When they set forward again, she be- 
came anxious to see the face of the country and 
recall places to her mind, but both Alexander 
and herself found scarcely one view that ap- 
peared in the least like that which dwelt on 
their memory. In one case they had met the 
terrible winter of the country, increasing in its 
horrors ; in the other, they were pursuing the 
beauties of summer, which, although fading in 
fact, appeared to them increasing in fertility 
every verst, and giving to their young hearts 
the promise of happiness eagerly grasped, but 
yet existing in a form undefined and indistinct, 
an enchanting promise rather than an existing 
good. 

On the third day, no care on the part of their 
driver could preserve them from those terrible 
pitches they well remen^bered enduring on their 
former journey, and therefore, when the child 
was satisfied to remain with her pet kid, the 
brother and sister walked within a little distance 
of the vehicle, and were thus enabled to enjoy 
each other's conversation, which was apt to 
fall on the sufferings their dear mother had ex- 
perienced on the same route, though neither 
could remember whether she had advanced thus 
far into the country they were leaving. When, 
however, they stopped for the night, both rec- 
ollected that in that post-house her corpse had 
been coffined, and that here they had repeived 
all possible attention from the poor inhabitants 
around, and Alexander first felt the evils of that 
poverty under which it seemed he was doomed 
to labour for the rest of his existence. The 
joyous expression of his countenance vanished 
as he exclaimed, '* Alas ! Mary, we have nothing 
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te.giTe tfaem, snd bow mod shidl we find that 
iv« have nothing for ounelres !" 

" We can thank them, and rejoice their kind 
hearts by proving that we are now returning. 
I greatly prefer deeping in the wagon, but I will 
eertainly go in, though I fear the place is iiiU 
of men who may be drinking." 

The late terrible winter had proved fatal to 
the man and his wife who were the former in- 
habitants, but the young woman they found 
there well remembered Mary, and hastened to 
show her a little article which had been part of 
the dress of the Ftincess MenzikotT, and given 
to her hy Ulrica in reward for her attentions on 
that eventful night. How gladly would Mary 
now have purchased this riband — how fully did 
«he enter into the feelings of Alexander ! 

^* The men that are now coming in," said the 
hostess, " are those who are come to make the 
thing they call the monument for the grand lady 
"Who died about six versts bdow ; they are good 
customers to us, for the prince who sent them 
is a bountiful master to his serfs." 

" A monument to my mother 1" cried Mary, 
in great agitation ; ** this is the work of Theo- 
dore Dolgoarouki." 

" Yes, that's the name, snre enough, as the 
master builder, who is bow coming in, will tell 
you." 

Mary could not address this person, but Al- 
exander did, and learned with a sensation of 
the most lively gratitude that the intention men- 
tioned in his letters by Theodore was at this 
very time being fulfilled. He was told that a 
very simple inscription would dedicate the mon- 
ument ** to the memory of the Princess Menzi- 
koff, who died near that place, on her road to 
Siberia;" the prince having observed that 
*' comments on her journey must entail infamy 
on bis own name, and he was inadequate to any 
description of her virtues." 

" Excellent, excellent Theodore," cried Mary ; 
** the world has not changed yon, and while you 
are in it we can never want a fnend : place me 
in the wagon, brother, that I may have the liber- 
ty of praising him unwitnessed." 

But it was not so easy for Alexander to quit 
the rural architect empl(^ed on this memorable 
•erection, for he was a young man of abihty and 
.good feeling, and delighted to meet in such a 
garb one so intelligent as the young stranger, 
and who, on revealing his name, be<»me so in- 
teresting. Mary had, therefore, the power of 
soliloquizing on the virtues and endearing quali- 
ties of her long-loved Theodore till morning, 
when the officer acceded to their wishes of has- 
^tening to the monument, whither the builder 
gladly accompanied them. 

The first glance Mary cast on the utones 
which were dedicated to this hallowed purpose 
made her earnestly desire to alight and fly to- 
wards them, but this her brother resisted, say- 
ing, " No, dear Mary, I will go first, for my 
claims supersede yours. I never was [terted a 
day from my mother for my whole life ; I was 
her only son, and received her daily instruc- 
tions ; her last words were address^ to me ; 
she bade me obey you, and I have done so till 
now, Mary— have I noti" 

" You have been worthy oi her indeed, my 
l)rother : go and receive in the edifice that hon- 
ours your mother the freedom to which man- 
hood and circumstances entitle you; hencefor- 
ward I promise to obey you.** 



Alexander jumped from the wagon, and was 
concealed from every eye within the little tower 
which constituted the principal part of the un- 
finished edifice ; for some minutes not a sound 
was heard save the half-suppressed sobbings of 
poor Mary ; but at length the ofllcer gave his 
hand to her, the builder lifted little Catherine to 
the ground, and they proceeded to view the 
monument. 

The morning was glowing beneath an autum- 
nal sun ; the air was pure and refreshing ; and 
an open country, vast and sublime as the ocean, 
was around them. Alexander lock the clasped 
hands of Mary in his own, led her within the 
sacred enclosure, and, by the waving of his 
hand and the motion of his eye, seem^ to ac- 
cept the peace and the sunshine which reigned 
over all, as a happy augury for the future. 

** It is, indeed, a contrast to that most terrible 
day when we lost her," said Mary ; " but we 
will^ not look back at a time when Providence 
opens a promise of good before us so much be- 
yond our hopes : let us thank this kind and sen- 
sible young man for the pains he is taking." 

It was by few words that the deeply-afiected 
son could express the mingled feelings which 
overpowered him, but they were gratefully ac- 
cepted and well remembered by the artist, who 
long stood leaning against the building as the 
little cavalcade wound away in the distance, 
every eye gazing on the monument in the wil- 
derness, devoted to the name of their idolized 
mother. 

Catherine alone could talk on this day, and 
even she, poor child, had a sense of sorrow on 
her mind she could nei^er account for nor 
elude ; it was so far well that it checked her 
speaking of Count Ivan, who was her most gen- 
eral subject (because she pitied him much more 
than Peter, who was always happy with the 
sheep) ; and it must be supposed that, under the 
influence of those emotions so powerfuUy awa- 
kened, the name of their mother's destroyer 
could not be tolerated. 

The empress had been so considerate for the 
feelings which might be supposed to affect the 
minds of the exiles as to command that they 
should return by way of Pultava, and rest there 
for a week, thereby aflbrding them time to in- 
spect the scene of their father's most moment- 
ous success, and of the ruin of Russia's great- 
est foe. This permission vras thankfully receiv- 
ed, and produced the excitement, the exaltation, 
and also the pain, so natural to the hearts of 
children called upon to the contemplation of a 
beloved father's glories, and led thence to his 
sufferings. As, however, they had not been per- 
mitted to alter their dress, and it formed a por- 
tion of the ignominy inflicted on their fiither, 
and their persons were too remarkable even un- 
der that disguise to escape observation, they 
soon became desirous of having their term of 
rest abridged, for Pultava was a gay town, full 
of soldiers, and it was every day more necessa- 
ry to their comfort to arrive at the end of their 
wearisome journey. 

The more they advanced into the populous 
part of their country, the more anxious they 
naturally became as to the situation it was in- 
tended by the empress they should occupy. Al- 
exander exceedingly disliked the idea of going 
into the army, but he feared he should be provi- 
ded with a commission as the means of bread 
for himself and sisters, though each of them had 
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ckttnMr «i the ervwii for snppoit. Mai7 looked 
forward with better hopes as respected her sub- 
sisteneet for she -knew thai Theodore's friend 
had secared her from want, but she dreaded a 
degradation whieh might piaoe her below the 
situation required for the wife of an aAcieat 
Kneser's descendant. The father of Theodore 
was* as much an object. of fear to her as Ivan 
had been ; and as one of her first sources of tM* 
ia&ction on her reeaU had arisen from removal 
far from him, so did' she experience, in a lesser 
degree, fear of oocouotering his relation. 

These and many other sources of solicitude 
gave way, as proofs of a fruitful and beautiful 
country, appeared around them ; and in passing 
through a considerable part of the Ukraine, they 
were never wearied of gazing on the oomfieldis 
and orchards, chatting/ when occasion served, 
to the peasantry, and expatiating on the pi!os- 
perity of the country, the bleasiB^ of society^ 
and their own peculiar sense of its enjoyment ; 
and much as there really might he in their state 
to fear or to desire, they felt' for the present 
that they could never be again unhappy if per- 
mitted to remain in their own eountry. 

With all the advantages of treveytng they had 
enjoyed, yet eight long we^ES had passed when 
they drew near to MoscoWf and they well knew 
that snow had long hurtled in the air, and that 
piercing winds blew round their late cottage, 
for symptoms of winter were gathering aroond 
them even heie. It was evening, but not dark, 
when they arrived in the precincts of Moscow, 
and as horses were precltted' without difficulty, 
and the roads good, they now pushed on rapid- 
ly, and their hearts beat ahnost audibly with the 
anxieties inevitable at such a period. '' Where 
was their. dear Brukenthall Should they be 
welcomed by one to whom they owed so muchi 
Was the empress still kindly inclined to them, 
or had the cares of her station rendered them 
of less value in her sight, and would she neglect 
to foster what ^h^ had designed to save V were 
questions passing both their minds continually, 
yet in Mary's wa8<one paramount to all, " Where 
is Theodore 1 and can be still love me, altered 
as I must be V* 

In the course of their joum^> Alexander had 
been frequently atmek by the calmness and con- 
fidence evinced- by Maiy when she looked for- 
ward to the future, iviei^Uess and impoverished 
as they were, remembenng how gentle were 
her manners, hp^ timid by nature, and how 
long her enfi^reed sol^t«de had lasted, and the 
glances he occasionally gained of her troubled 
countenance at the present awful crisis afSicted 
hiD^ exceedingly. ReooUeeting that they might 
soon be parted, and not knowing whether a pal- 
ace or a prisop was before them, he seized the 
opportunity of assuring her that no circumstance 
in future tife would ever be capable of shaking 
his esteem for Theodore Bolgourouki^ who was 
probably a sharer in the disgrace of Ivan, how- 
ever innocent of his faults ; and he added, pas- 
sionately, " Surely,, surely,. I shall never be 
drawn into the vortex of ambitiouy never belong 
taany party, or seek to rise above others ; per- 
haps -I am about to enter on a scene of trial, of 
temptatioiv to which I am unequal, and you, 
dear Mai^Tv tremble for me." 

" No, "my dear, Alexander, for you I have no 
fears, and not many for Theodore^ since his in- 
nocence must be apparent to an. You witt 
never engagje in the crooked paths of politics, 



beeanae year princ^iee and yvm taste aSke 
lead you to fyx different pursuits. I trust yoB< 
will live long and happily in Moscow, and die 
amid your ehildfen*s children. For mytelf, 
should I beeome the wife of an exile, sinee I 
know the worst, there would not bemaoh tofear^ 
for I have learned to labour aad to submit/* 

" Ah I Mary, wis are nofw in Moscow; onee 
more in our dear father's native eity^ which he 
loved so well. How numerous- are the domes 
and spires whish ghsten in the lamplight 1 and 
now we. are passing lines of gardens. How I 
love a garden ! not all we buve seen is oar 
everlasting joumeyinga of fields and forests de> 
light .me like a garden." 

Alexander OMsed to speak, for Mary had b» 
power to reply; and^ in truth, little Catherine 
waS'the only person in a state of felicity, every 
succeeding object of grandeur and novelty traos- 
porting her with de^[faty which was increased' 
when, at length, they reached the Kremlin ; for 
within its magnificent drcte oTpalaees and ea- 
thedrals, an artificial day was supplied by inna- 
merable iampe, giving to eveiy object that air 
of joy and splendour communicsted by ao illo- 
mination meant for the celebration of a victoiy 
Or other publiO'Vejoioing, 

Coaches and .britzims^ • csntainiag persoi» 
about the court magnificently dressed ; officers 
in uniform, glittering with gold, now passed 
near them in rapid soeoession, and compelled 
them to remember: the extraordinary and de- 
graded spectacle they mort present to persons 
of this deseriptiott, aiid eaeh uneonsciouslydrew 
the coarse booeho of Siberia. mom clesefy over 
their sheepskin j^kins and larousetn. Mary 
trusted that the empress^ with a wemhn^ kind- 
ly consideration^ would give orders and ^tend- 
ance for the refreshment <tf the hath, and the 
comfort of decent dothing befofe she was ad- 
mitted to the Presence ; but Alescander feared 
th»t bis garb of servtlnde was meant to be re- 
tained upon him a» the memento of his fatiior's 
original state* The child <idone vras uncon- 
scious, of shame, and the rose paied not on her 
innocent cheek ; but even she seemed awe- 
struck by the tall 'buildinffBand tbepaaaing sen- 
tinels, and spoketoiher si6ter<Krlier; kid only iD: 
a whisper. 

After many turninga^ their nsefel thoogb^ 
humble vehicle^ drew up at a attmtt door in the 
gable end of oAe of the ancient palaces; and 
the young offieer, to whose kind attentions they 
had been unifonia^ indebted daring their lon^ 
journey, led them into a small room, and bade 
them a hasty bat<most respectful adiea, saying 
he must not lose a moment in aanouticing their 
arrival to his superior. 

A small lamp^ which stood on a low table, 
Viewed the place to which they were thus con- 
signed as gloomy, though not kuqge, and aUnost 
without furniture ; if it had not been so near 
the outer door, and devoid of bcdts and bars, 
they might have thought it a prison ; but a sec- 
ond thought would have shown it as a spot 
where sentinels might rest, or beggars receive^ 
adms. 

Sometimes the sound ot mssie pierced the 
thick walls for a moment, and this circumstance, 
combining with the arrival of oompaoy with- 
out, and the general appe«ranee of splendour 
they had witnessed, induced them to conclude- 
that the empress was giving a ball, which in 
some measure engaged even the lowestof her- 
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vast relinne, and that probably they would be 
entirely for^tten till morning. Cathet-in^, no 
longer amused, became weary and hungry, with 
difRculty forbearing to cry; and scarcely conld 
Mary muster a smile to cheer poor Alexander, 
who was evidently drooping; and it was only 
by whispers and gesticulation that either party 
could make known their fears or feelings to the 
other ; a kind of mysterious awe, arising from 
their inhospitable reception, fell upon them as a 
tangible weight, crushing the spirits, and substi- 
tuting the anguish of fear for the expectations of 
hope. 

At length the door was slowly opened by a 
ponderous and pompous personage, whom Mary 
thought she recollected as a gentleman in at- 
tendance on the Empress Catherine, although 
he now laboured under a considerable addition 
of corpulence and oonsequenee. After a long 
and cautious surrey of their figures, he address- 
ed Alexander : 

<' Are you the pea-sons brought by Lieutenant 
Chichekoffe from Siberia V 
" We are." 
«* Follow me." 

Happily, their doiftdufttor did not hurry them, 
for his breath was short, and he had many steps 
to ascend, and passages to traverse that appear- 
ed almost intermmable ; and, on reaching the 
end of one, they were ordered to leave their 
clo2dcs. Mary now hung heavily on the arm of 
her brother, and the child clang in terror to her 
sister's jacket. Every moment the former trust- 
ed that she should be consigned to the females 
of the household, for, to her, great dismay, it 
was found that. they were approaching the place 
whence sounds orfestivity had reached them 
when below, and in which both music and dan- 
cing were heard ; and she was trying to make a 
request to that purpose, when a door was push- 
ed open, and they were commanded to enter a 
room- blazing. with lights and glittering orna- 
ments — inla& jewels, hangings enriched with 
gold, and whatever {Astern luxury could assign 
to the boudoir of female royalty. 

On every side were tall mirrors multiplying 
their own ouir^ figures^ and coame garmentst 
but they had not the pain of meeting any eyes 
than those of eaoh other. While they were 
alike wondering to what' their position would 
lead, the music sear thenKceued^ead in anotb* 
er moment a door they had not seen was. opem* 
ed, and a lady richly attired, and with a coun- 
tenance replete with joy acnd benevolenee, en- 
tered the room. 

" Oh ! how beautiful !" cried Catherine, clap- 
ping her little hands, on which Alexander drew 
her suddenly back, while Maty, stepping for- 
ward, fell prostrate at the lady's feet, saying 
only " My gracious sovereign !" 

The empress drew back, advanced again, 
looked long and earnestly in the fhir, pale face 
turned beseechingly towards her, and said, 

" You are the daughter of Menzikoff— you 
are indeed like him." 

" I am his. dau^^ter, my liege. This young 
man is his only son ; this child the httle one to 
whom — " 

"Good God ! the voice is also that of the 
young compress. Rise, take off that hideous 
coif, and let me see your hair." 

Mary aroae« threw off the wool bemiet, and 
drew oat the bodkioi aroundl whieh her long, 
silky, cmlaigtraMee had' bflWWwinA the last 



threeyears, saying, at the isame tiihe, in » loir - 
hot distinct voice, 

'* Your majesty see* bfeftnre yi^ Mary M^bii« 
zikoff, the betrothed of the late emperor. P^or 
Ulrica died of the smallpoxi whieh I had in the- 
palace; where I was honoured with your firiend- 
ahip." 

•'Mypoorgir!! mydeat suffbret !" cried' the 
empress, clasping her arms arouiwi and ea^eify" 
kissing her, " it must 'be so»-*theire is no deny-^ 
ing it ; yet you have ruined my romance ; had 
you arrived sooner, perhaps you had ruined nxf 
accession." 

"Not so, madam,** said Mary, with seriou*. 
ness not devoid of dignity ; ** for to me royalty 
brought misery only from first to last ; and thus,, 
madam, I divest myself of its only relic, resign- 
ing the gift of the crown to the crown." 

In so saying, she unclasped the diamond 
necklace, so long unseen, from her neck, and 
presented it to the empress, who, hastfly vrtping^ 
her eyes, exclaimed/ 

"Is it possible that these jewels have once 
more come to light 1 We knew they were in 
Peter's possession, and always believed Ivai* 
Doigonrouki had got hdd of them. In that re- 
spect it appears we wronged the wretch." 

" The emperor himself clasped ■ them round 
my neck when he parted with me, and had un- 
doubtedly arranged everythmg for my banish- 
ment;" 

" They were then given as a salvo to hiscoft* 
science. They hare been of little use to you, 
my poor Mary, in Siberia:" 

"Ivan Dolgou«)uki was certainly ignorant of 
their appropriation, madam." "^ 

" True, my good girl ; but he does not the 
less remain where he is. I know your heart 
would i^ead for him, bad as he has been \ but 
that which you, as a private Christian, ought to* 
forgive, a Christian ' empress ought to punish. 
Enough 1 Gather up your tresses, never nrore 
to be so disgraced. We now speak to your 
brother." 

Alexander knelt befere his sov^eign, vrhc ■ 
loetodd with an inc^ecting and gratified air upon 
those features which greatly resembled his • 
mother's, when, suddenty recolfecting herself, 
she gave him her hand to kiss, saymg^ 

"You: are studious, Alexander, and can do 
me much good by examraing and correcting 
our barbarous code of laws. I therefore wish 
yon to reside near Moseew, in order that yott: 
may examine the archives, and hav^e the advan- 
tage of libraries. I ahe know that you ere a 
goed shbtj and it is well that a studious mati. 
should at times participate in country sporte; 
tberefinre I endow you with one seventh part of 
your late father's property, Whteh will indndef^ ' 
the estate near Pozeck. For thw sweet babe,*^ 
continued the empress, taking th^ muffle^ hand 
of Catherine, " what can I say, but that, from 
this night, I receive her as my dear, especial, 
charge." 

"I will give you my own kid, lady, you are 
so pretty. I call her Siberia, because she is 
white like snow. But Catherine is so sleepy." 

The empress clapped her hands, and the at- 
tendant aheady mentioned appeared. 

" Conduct Prince Menzikoff to the bath. Fur- 
nish him with clothes suitable for his rank, and 
with whatever he requires." 

Alexander retired^ after exchangi^^ a look 
with hia beloved sister at once ezjuiesgive of hia- 
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approbfttion of her and his fratttnde to tfaaam- 
press. He led Catherine and her four-footed 
friend awaj» and it is nnneeesaaiy to say that 
the flattering attention, the absolute servility, 
with which he was supplied with every luxury 
and comfort, far exceeded the coldness of his 
first reception. 

'* Mary,'* said the empress when they were 
alone, " I have many a sorrowful story to listen 
to from your lips ; have you no questions which 
mine can answer 1 Your heart, I trust, did not 
become all ice in Siberia V* 

** Oh, no, my gracious sovereign, for it is now 
aching with anxiety for the &te of a good man 
named Brukenthal." 

" He is perfectly well, and shall have the 
satisfaction of telling you so himself the moment 
you have got out of those hideous casings. I 
confined him, and even deprived him of the 
pleasure he would have received from knowing 
I had sent for you, lest he should communicate 
his expectation to another, whom I desired to 
surprise, and, what is more, to charm, by the 
appearance of Ubrica, whom I remembered as a 
very lovely girl, greatly resembling you. Can 
you form any idea for whom I thus designed 
my proUgie ?" 

" It must — ^it could be only Theodore Dol- 
gourouki; and yet — " 

" And yet he is the kinsman of Ivan, you 
would say. True ; but light and darkness, 
truth and ^sehood, mercy and cruelty, are not 
more opposite. Oh ! Mary, that blush becomes 
you well ; it casts a lustre even on — " 

As the empress spdce, she vanished through 
the door by which she entered, and in less than 
A minute the sound of music and dancing was 
again heard, to the surprise of the bewildered 
traveller, who thought that the royal hostess 
had again joined the circle. Soon, however, 
she was sensible that a man was approaching ; 
and, trusting it was the good pastor, she started 
forward, ready to throw herself upon his bosom. 
But lo ! the empress and a noble cavalier of the 
«ourt were before her ; disappointed and con- 
fused, she retreated, covering her face with her 
hands. 

" I have draw9 you from a gay scene to a 
.^rave duty, my good prince,'* said the Czarina. 
" Behold this stranger ! she iq>pears a savage 
of the desert, yet seeks to palm herself upon us 
■as the dowager-empress — as Maiy Menzikoff*. 
AemoTC her hands, examine her hair, her eyes 
— speak to her, Prince Theodore— she shall be 
ibrgiven or condemned from your sentence." 

*' It is Mary ! my own Mary ! given from the 
grave." 

" Not so, but given from Siberia, the region 
of death. May her present resurrection be to 
all earthly happiness !" 



The empress left the long-parted lovers to 
4liemselves, and the reader will be willing to fol- 
low her august example ; nevertheless, many a 
young and tender heart will follow each psuiy 
■through the details of their many sorrows, and 
some fair girls sympathize with a princess in 
sheepskins, thus suddenly exhibited to one on 
whom the brightest eyes in Russia had that very 
night been gazing. 

A siramier day in Siberia would have been far 
;too short for their sorrowful details, their inter- 
esting conjectures, the endless hopes and fears 
they had fostered, and the constancy they alike 



felt; )ret neither exhibited vexation when they 
were intemipted by Alexander and the venera- 
ble Brukenthal, who drew Mary to his bosom, 
and wept over her with all the tenderness of a 
parent that has recovered the offspring he had 
lost When Theodore learned the wonderful ex- 
ertions Brukenthal had made on behalf of this 
banished family, and saw his bending form, his 
milk-white hair, and trembling hands, he bebekl 
in him an object of such profound veneration 
and lively gratitude, that he could have fallen at 
his feet ; and Alexander, on his part, was not the 
less inspired with love, admiration, and thank- 
fuhiess to Theodore himself When Mary had 
disengaged herself from the arms of the good 
old man, whose forehead she fondly kissed, she 
gazed in astonishment on Alexander, who, in 
his new habiliments, seemed another creature. 
Shocked at her own contrasting appearance, .she 
quitted the apartment abruptly, and was not long 
before she found obsequious attendants, elegant 
dresses, and whatever else the munificent kind- 
ness of her royal friend could supply for comfort 
or magnificence. 

It will readilv be conceived that the empress 
not only cherished the family she had restored, 
but extended her royal favour to all connected 
with them; so that, if Theodore Dolgourooki 
had (as many men do) gained in manhood a taste 
for the ambition he renounced in youth, undoubt- 
edly he might have fully shared with Biron the 
power and grandeur of Russian government. To 
such rewards he had in his wife's behalf the 
greater claim, because they were both wiUin^ 
that her distinction as the widow of Peter should 
be suffered to lie in oblivion, and the report of 
her death remain uncontradicted, her title of 
Princess Theodore Dolgourouki covering her 
name, and her more perfect development of form 
and peculiar purity of complexion only iaducing 
the remark ''that she was even handsomer than 
her sister, the young empress, and had a much 
happier countenance." 

Tnere were also many who observed " that the 
haughtiness of Ulrica, which had much resem- 
bled that of herfkther. was entirely subdued by 
the severe remedy under which she suffered, and 
that she now resembled in every respect her pi- 
ous and amiable mother, by which means it was 
evident she had won the affections of her hus- 
band as entirely as her sister had done. Indeed, 
he frequendy called her Mary, as if in her he 
had found so perfect a substitute for his first 
beloved, that he had actually foigotten her 
loss." 

The only person Mary had dreaded in her 
new connexion proved the one most tenderly 
attached to her. This was the father of Theo- 
dore, who, now being advanced in years, and 
long declining in health, also bitterly mortified 
by the disgrace his favourite nephew had in- 
curred, began to see the conduct of his son in a 
far different light to what he had done a few 
years before, and readily to accept the tender- 
ness and duty of a heart eminently calculated to 
display every endearing affection, and " smooth 
the passage to eternal day." He had heard of 
Mary's kindness to Ivan through the lips of 
Alexovitch, and, considering it a species of su- 
perhuman benevolence, he received with sincere 
respect a daughter-in-law so magnanimous and 
compassionate; and when his own observations 
unfolded the beautiful simplicity, sincerity, and 
piety of her character, the untiring kindness of 
ner affectionate heart, and'the'sdtindness of her 
understanding, he beeame more attached to her 
than he had ever been to any human being. He 
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could not tear himself from the place she in- 
habited, and therefore established himself at 
Pozeck so soon as Theodore fixed his residence 
on his estate near that city, where Alexander 
also became soon settled. He found, with equal 
joy and surprise (which was more than partaken 
by his sister), Madame de Rolack still living 
unmolested in his Other's confiscated mansion, 
and continuing to receive from the serfs on the 
estate the same obedient attention they were 
wont to pay her as representative of the family. 
Once only had the piodnce of the property been 
demanded, for Ivan had been too busy with 
more material things; and, beyond her sorrow 
for the exile of those she loved (which was an 
abiding affliction), the good governess had known 
little trouble. 

When the young Boyar had made the fair 
orphan we have mentioned his bride, their first 
visits were to Mary and Alexander, but with the 
latter they wisely stayed the longest The hap- 

Siness of Brukenthal was of a less temporaiy 
escription, as for the remainder of his life he 
dwelt in a cottage built for him by Theodore 
near to the mansion, and in a great measure re- 
sembling that in which he had lived with our 
banished family in Siberia. " It will be," said 
he to the dear princess, " a memento of great 
trials and great mercies, for both of which we 
should be thankful, since never was a human 
being more evidently blessed by chastisement 
than my dear friend, your father.^' 

In this cottage the young were taught, the old 
comforted, the benevolent plans of Theodore ex- 
amined and assisted ; the same generous ardour 
and hallowed eneigy which had borne the friend 
and pastor through the trackl^s wilds of an un- 
known and repulsive land, continued to animate 
him for the remainder of his existence; and 
though it is inrobable that life was abridged by 
his exertions, it could not be deemed so as to 
usefulness or happiness; he died one Sabbath 
evening, after performing all his duties to a lov- 
ing and venerating congregation. 

The Empress Anne dearly loved the fair or- 
phan she had adopted, and married her happily 
just before her own death, which took place at 
a very early period. Her appointment of an 
infant in the cradle beinff dissatisfactory alike 
to the nobles and the people, the Princess Eliza- 
beth was called to the throne. Resembling her 
amiable mother, Catherine, in disposition, and 
with a mind far more enlightened, she made a 
most excellent sovereign. To Alexander Men- 
zikoff she was always particularly kind, and 
forwarded his marnage with a noble and 
wealthy lady, whose disposition resembled his 



own. As if she retained good-will to all wha 
had been really or nominally her admirers, not 
long after ascending the tbirone Ivan Dolgoa« 
rouki was once more recalled to Russia, though 
never received at court, or noticed by any mit 
his near relations. 

All others might, indeed, be well excused for 
passing him unheeded, since time rarely " writes 
such defeatures- on the brow" of the Kuss, who 
lives his century, as the mortification and mis- 
ery ef exile had laid on Count Ivan Dolgourou* 
ki. His tall and once elegant form was bent 
almost double, his head was bald, his hearing 
imperfect, his face pale, wrinkled, and ghastly. 
Evil passions and bodily sufierings had written 
indelible marks in his countenance, but love 
and hate, grief and rage, had long passed away» 
and with them the commanding faculties, the 
^neral knowledge, which had once character- 
ized him. Though neither idiotic nor deranged, 
he was become an aged child, pleased with 
what could gratify the senses, and anxious to 

S reserve life or pro]9erty, but alike dead to the 
iendship which might have blessed him, and 
the ambition which had been his ruin. In the 
presence of either Theodore or Mary he ap- 
pearai to labour under a sense of fear or shame^ 
but when with their children the premature old 
man seemed happy. His frozen faculties would 
apparently revive to scan a long-foigotten les- 
son or watch a boyish sport, and his pitying 
relative trusted that oblivion rested on that long 
portion of life which had been marked by error 
and sorrow, and that he often mistook his son 
for himself when he exclaimed, " Remember, £ 
am older than you, and I can teach you." 

The patient reader who has followed Mary 
through her many trials, and, we trust, rejoiced 
in the development of her virtues as a daughter 
and sister, will not doubt that she became ex* 
emplary as a wife, a mother, and a mistress.. 
They will be aware that her humble historian 
has not exaggerated the sufferings of her eariy 
life, for, in truth, she had not the inventive fac- 
ulty necessary for doing it consistently, neither 
did she choose to exhaust the compassion of 
those who were willing to follow her through a 
sorrowful, but, she trusts, an interesting story.. 
The Dolgouroukii are now, as they have been 
for many ages, a great and powerful race of no- 
bles,* the descendants of Alexander Menzikoff, 
dwelling in honor at Moscow, and she trusts 
neither party would object to her delineation of 
the beautiful, the pious, the unfortunate, but 
eventually happy Mary Menzikoff. 

I * One of this noble family is now in England. 
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EXTRACTS FROM fflSTORICAL WORKS 

RKSPSCTXNO 

MENZIKOFF AND HIS FAMILY. 



Albzaicdsk MmrcHiTKOPF, Mentxikoff, or 
Men»k(^, for his name w thus dilTerently speU- 
•«d by difl^rent Authors, at thirteen years of age 
was apprenticed to a pastry^oook in Moscow, 
:and accustomed to cry tarts in the streets. The 
^extraordinary sweetness of his Toiee drew the 
attention of Peter the Great, who, having con- 
Tcrsed with the boy, and found hkn naturally 
Tery clever, caused hnn to be taken into his pal- 
9.ce and educated, in consequence of which he 
■obtained such a knowledge of modem languages 
za to fit him eminently for diplomacy. In his 
seventeenth year he became a soldier under Le 
Fort, the emperor's great favourite, and rose 
rapidly to the rank of msgor-general. At Pul- 
tava he saved the Russian army by a skilful nia- 
nceuvre, and preserved the lives of the conquer- 
ed Swedes by securing them as prisoners. He 
was rewarded on different occasions with the 
principalities of Ingria and Plescoff, but, being 
•accused of embeaxlement, Peter took from him 
t^e first, and laid a heavy fine upon hkn, but he 
remitted the one and restored th^ other» :finding 
the accusation false. He was not less active 
for bis great master in works of peace than in 
the field of buttle or the duties of ambassador, 
88, under his inspectioQ, Cronstadt was made a 
seaport, and ihe metropolis of St. Petersburgh 
founded on a mareb» v^ch re(^ired iomiense 
labour beforei it could be rend^ed a safe found- 
ation. His abilities were greats his enetrgies un- 
oeafiAng, his ambition grasping, and his taste for 
grandeur not less remarkable than his love of 
glory. When Peter entertained ambassadors 
from foreign countries, and the-Knezers and 
Boyars, the princes and generals of his own 
court, Menzikoff did the honours of the enter- 
tainment, being of fine person, elegant manners, 
and great powers of conversation. Catherine, 
the second wife of Peter, had been patronised 
by the wife of Menzikoff, and was taken from 
his house to that of the emperor, and after the 
battle of Pruth, which he professed to owe to 
her prudence, he crowned her with his own' 
hands, and frequently spoke of her as his suc- 
cessor. At the time of his death, Menzikoff so 
disposed the soldiery, who were much attached 
to him, and so exerted himself on her behalf, 
that she was proclaimed empress, although no 
will appeared, and the grandson of Peter was 
evidently the legal heir, then a child between 
nine and ten. Catherine was grateful; she 
knew that Menzikoff had suggested her conduct 
at Pruth, which was the stepping-stone of her 
elevation, and knew, also, that the real govern- 
ment must be vested in a person of more knowl- 
edge and ability than she possessed. She was 
humane, and recalled many from Siberia whom 
Peter had banished, but she also banished some 
at the suggestion of Menzikoff, who was sub- 
jected to many insults on account of his humble 



extraction. She presented him with her palace 
of Oranienbftum, then, as now, the most beauti- 
ful resklenoe of the Czars. She caused his 
daughter to be betrothed to Pet^, the heir of 
the throne, a sickly boy, of poor abilities, but 
she died, afler a reign of two years, having ir- 
reparably injured her constitution, at the age of 
thirty-seven. 

The young emperor had been accustomed to 
receive his pleasures fh)m Menzikofi; and at one 
time loved him ; but, having a great desire for 
athletic exercises, to which his constitution was 
quite unequal, and which Menzikoff, as a sincere 
friend, opposed, he chose another counsellor; 
and Count Ivan Bolgourouki, after a time, suc- 
ceeded in causing Peter to command MenzikofT 
and all his family to reside upon his estates at 
Plescofi*. He left the capital in the style of a 
governor going to exercise regal sway, which, 
when reported to the emperor, he banished him 
and all his family, including the young empress, 
to Siberia, confiscated all his vast property, and 
eaused him to be placed in covered wag^&St 
ck)thed in the sheepskin garb of the peasantry, 
and his servants and carriages seat badt. His 
wife died on her journey to that far-distant and 
horrible ooontry, and on amving, three of his 
children w«re seized with the smallpox, and oae 
of his daughters died. Some unknown friend 
sent him oattle, sheep, and ponltry, which great- 
ly assisted the recovery of his children. His 
misfortunes inspired him with devotion; he 
built himself a little ehapel^ beeame vigilant in 
his religious duties, and happy in the exercise 
of them, but sunk under his misfortunes, and 
was buried beside his daughter. 

Some time afler this event, which took place 
November, I7»9, his daughter was returning 
from the neighbouring village, and heard herself 
accosted by a peasant from the window of a 
cottage, and, to her great surprise, recognised 
in this man the persecutor of her family, Dol- 
gourouki, who, on the accession of the Empress 
Anna Iwanowna, had, in his turn, become a vic- 
tim. On relating this to her brother, they were 
both exceedingly struck with the instability of 
fortune, and, when they were recalled, leH him 
in possession of their cottage and property. The 
empress made Alexander the possessor of one 
fifth* of his father's property, which was im- 
mense, and she married his sisters to great ad- 
vantage. 

Such is the substance of all I have been able 
to gather respecting this extraordinary man in 
the British Museum, where the works best cal- 
culated for my purpose were kindly pointed out 
by a reverend librarian, whom I have the hon- 
our to call my friend. 

B. HOFLAND. 



* Some say <me seTenth. 
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PREFACE. 



The following volumes come before the 
public under circumstances of so striking 
and melancholy a nature, as will not, I am 
sure, fail to give to them a degree of inter- 
est at once more powerful and more last- 
ing than their intrinsic merits might per- 
haps have otherwise called forth. Not 
that, on the latter score, I have one word 
of apology to advance for them. Consid- 
ered merely as the production of a very 
gifted mind, they stand in need of no- 
thing of the sort ; they are every way 
worthy of the well-earned reputation of 
the authoress of the "Only Daughter." 
But as the gentle spirit which dictated, and 
the delicate hand that wrote, will take no 
more interest in human affairs, I feel that, 
as her friend, and the editor of her first 
contribution to the literature of the age, I 
cannot permit them to pass unheralded 
into the world. Hence it has become my 
sad duty to announce that " Katherine 
Randolph" is a posthumous work; writ- 
ten, indeed, and printed off more than two 
years ago, yet now standing forth as the 
last legacy of her whose genius wove the 
web. For Harriette Campbell has been 
removed, in the very springtime of youth 
and beauty, from this world to a better, 
without having been permitted so much as 
to see, in their perfect state, the results of 
some months of light, but not, therefore, 
unlaborious exertion. 

It will not be expected of me that, in the 
preface to a particular romance, I should 
give any sketch, however brief, of the ca- 
reer of the individual who composed it. 
Another and a better opportunity may be 
found for effecting this. But I am anxious 
to guard the reputation of my dear depart- 
ed friend from whatever disadvantage shall 
ahse to it out of such contrast as might 



not unnaturally be drawn between the ex* 
cellences of " Katherine Randolph" on 
the one hand, and of the " Cardinal Vir- 
tues" on the other. The latter, though 
published several months ago, was &k- 
ished just before the death of the writer. 
The former has passed from her hands up- 
ward of two years; and if, as I doubt not, 
the judicious critic shall find that the one 
evinces a judgment more correct and a 
taste more matured than the other, let him 
remember that these advances, both in 
judgment and in taste, kept pace with the 
advance in her years. Nor is this all 
which it is right that he should observe. 
As if the gentle spirit had felt that its pe- 
riod of sojourn here was growing narrow; 
it seems of late to have applied its ener- 
gies to higher subjects than those which 
speak exclusively to the imagination. Har- 
riette Campbell never, indeed, wrote a line 
of which the tendency was not to improve 
the moral feeling, as well as to amuse the 
fancy of the reader. But in the " Cardi- 
nal Virtues" the inculcation of pure sod 
righteous principles constitutes the stapie 
or main ingredient of the work, to which 
the story serves no other purpose than that 
of ornament — the setting which surrounds 
the jewel — ^fuU of taste and beauty — ^ycl, 
as compared with the jewel itself, utteiiy 
valueless. 

I offer this volume, then, to the readers 
of works of its class, with a sore heart, 
indeed, but in no apprehension as to the 
nature of the reception with which they are 
likely to be honoured ; and not being able 
to trust myself farther, I do so without 
one word for myself either of remark or 
comment. 

G. R. Glkio. 

CheUea, October, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 

« The child is father of the man." 

WOHDSWOBTH. 

" Come along, sister." said a boy of ten years 
old to a softeyod little girl, who was kneeling 
beside a flower-bed in one corner of the garden ; 
*' come along with me to the glen. I have been 
playing at Alexander the Great for an hour, and 
have conquered Persia and India, but there is 
nobody to play the rebellious generals, so I am 
going off to have a swing.*' 

And he flung down his bow and his sword, 
and pulled his sister impatiently by the sleeve. 

" Very well," was the reply ; " only wait till 
I have carried my salad into the house, or it 
will be all withered before memrnia requires it 
for her supper, and it is my own very flrst 8al< 
ad. See, there are six good radishes, and two 
or three of my handsful of cresses, and I sowed 
them all myself, and papa says they are better 
than liis." 

" Pooh, you need not lake them in just now," 
said the youthful conqueror, ^ith the usual des- 
potism that characterizes heroes. " Put them 
into the toolhouse, and they will be quite fresh 
by the time we return. The swing is not so far 
away now as it used to be, you know ; Donald 
tied it to the oak-tree in the little glen this 
morning." 

''Oh, Julian, I had forgotten," said the little 
girl, her progress to the toolhouse suddenly in- 
terrupted by his last words. "Papa said that 
the swing was so much higher now, that we 
were upon no account to sit in it until the straps 
were properly fastened ; and as Donald had no 
time to do it to-day, we must not swing at all 
till to-morrow." 

" Why, you don't suppose that papa included 
me in his caution to you," replied Julian, with 
an air of outraged dignity. " That was only to 
prevent you from going alone to the swing — ^he 
has no objection that / should swing you." 

The girl paused for a moment as if to weigh 
the truth of this opinion, and then shook her 
head. " Well, Julian, I don't know," said she, 
^* but we were both toigether in tlie room, and I 
am almost sure papa said * children;' but Fll 
run anc^ask him in a minute." 

" No, no, there is no necessity for your ask- 
ing him," interrupted Julian; "I know very 
well what he meant ; and even if he had in- 
tended that I should not go to the swing till the 
straps were fastened, it was only that you might 
be saved a longing to go too. You don't sup- 
pose, sister Katherine, that I, who have been all 
alone on the Inverawe swing, which goes nine- 



ty feet from the ground, can be afraid or unable- 
to take care of myself or you in any other. Let 
us go, and then at supper, when we tell papa 
that I swung you safely without the straps, he 
will call me a brave boy, as he did when I stop- 
ped Miss Forbes's pony that day it was makmg 
for the crag—come." 

" Ah, but, Julian, you forget," answered the 
little girl, " papa said yours was true courage, 
because you braved a great danger to attain a 
great good, and that no courage could be called 
rashness when it was exercised to save life; 
but it is a different sort of courage when we 
only want to gratify ourselves, and to show papa 
that he is mistaken ; and, indeed, brother Ju- 
lian, I don't think that our going to swing, when 
papa bade us not, will l^ courage at all, but dis- 
obedience." 

And she looked appeallngly to him, as if to 
inquire whether or not her reasoning were con- 
clusive. 

Julian whistled for a little while, and began 
to nibble the cresses which Katherine carried in 
her pinafore, and when he spoke again, the swing 
did not seem to be in his thoughts. 

" It is very odd, Katie, that, though mamma 
pets me so much more than you, I am not half 
so kind to her. You have been scorching your 
face for a fortnight with these radishes, all be- 
cause they were earlier than any others, and 
there is always something or other for you to 
think of for her, while I do nothing but en- 
tangle her silk, and make her head ache with 
romping.'* 

" Ah, but indeed you do a great deal more 
than I, brother," answered Katherine. "Don't 
you often read to her and make upheraccounts^ 
and don't you give her your shoulder to lean 
upon always when she goes either to Inverawe 
orKillurier» 

" Yes, I know the reason she likes that," said 
Julian ; *' it's because — because I'm so like my 
grandfather. Lord Julian Douglas." 

Little Katherine did not make any reply to 
this speculative opinion, except that her mamma 
loved Julian so much, that there was no reason 
necessary but her aficction to account for her 
preference of him as an escort. 

Julian delighted in being told of his mother's 
affection, as was veiy soon proved by the spark- 
ling eyes and glowing cheeks with which he af- 
terward exclaimed, 

" I've found out something that I can do for 
her. Do you remember the bhie flower that 
clings to the damp rocks on Eelinaskine, and 
how anxious she was yesterday to have some 
of it planted beside our own spring? I'll row 
myself over to-night instead of swinging, and 
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pidl a great many roots, and DooaM and I shall 
plant them in the morning before she awakes." 

Katherine looked ap anxionsly. '* But, dear 
Jultan," said she, ** yoa have never rowed ak>ne, 
aad I am afraid yoa coald not manage the boat 
«11 by yoarself. Wait till the morning, and Don- 
ald will go with you, and then the flowers will 
lie in nice order, and have no time to wither 
before they are planted.*' 

"Pooh!*' answered Julian, once more; "I 
have rowed and moored the boat all alone be- 
fore, when Donald or Hugh were with me, and 
why cannot I do it without them 1 I must get 
the flowers to-night, because I may have forgotr 
ten in the morning, or it may rain, or papa may 
tequire the boat, or a thousand things may hap- 
pen to prevent me. I must get them to-night." 

" I fear papa would not like you to go alone," 
said Katherine, very gravely ; ** I am sure he 
would be veiy angry, Julian." 

'*What right have you to be sure, sister 
Katherine V* asked the representative of Alex- 
ander, with his prototype's own impatience of 
control ; " I am certain papa never forbade me 
to go to Eelinaskine, whatever he said about the 
new swing ; and I am not going to take it for 
granted that he would disapprove my going 
akme ; it is quite enough that he has never for- 
bidden it." 

^ But don't you thinks dear Julian," said the 
lidle girl, in a coaxing voice, " don't you think 
that if papa knew that you had gone with the 
boat alone, it would make him very unhappy all 
the time you were away 1" 

** Well," answered he, " but papa will never 
know until I am safe and sound at home again, 
and then there will be no room for unhappi- 

Katherine stopped for a moment, and then 
aiid very slowly, as if the idea she meant to 
express was not quite cleariy defined, ** I don't 
tfaiak it makes any difference in the wrongness 
«f a thing when it is not known. I am sure, if 
fnpa wodd be made unhappy by krwmng that 
yoa were gone, it would not be right to go, even 
if he were not to know of it." 

^ Ah, but it would though," answered the 
young sophist, confidently ; " all the harm would 
fee in making papa unhappy ; so,if I were to pre- 
sent him being so by never letting him know 
tiU the danger was over, there would be no harm 
ataU." 

-"Yes, brother Julian," said little Katherine, 
speaking with great earnestness, and with her 
laee close to his, ** I am sure there would ; for 
we ought not to do what we know to be wrong, 
even ^though we know no one would be hurt by 
*." 

** Wrong !" repeated he ; "what is wrong— 
what can be wrong that is not to hurt any 
■net" 

" I don't know, brother," answered she, blush- 
ing and looking a Uttle puzzled ; " you are so 
much cleverer than I, that I always appear to 
be mistaken, whether I am or not. But do you 
lemember what papa was saying to us one night 
about ie^ng and principle, and about even good 
impulses being dangerous guides ? I am sure, 
if jou go over to Eelinaskine to-night alone to 
get mamma the Pinguicnia, that your good im- 
palse will be a dangerous xm()e, because it will 
lead you to be careless oTrn'means yoa use 



to gratify it, and of the conseqaenees it may 

And little Katherine drew a long breath, as 
if she had delivered some grand sentence which 
she had learned with great attention. 

" Humph 1" said Julian, in a tone of discon- 
tent ; " then I suppose the hnpolse that made 
me stop Bliss Forbes's pony was a dangerous 
guide too, because it prevented me from calcu- 
lating the means and the consequences?" 

** Oh no, no ! that was surely a diflferent sort 
of impulse altogether," said Katherine; "that 
sort of impulse could never be a dangerous one." 

" How many sorts of impulse are there, Miss 
Katie, I should like to know 1" asked Julian, 
disdainfuUy. " I don't understand your cdde of 
morals at all. What is right in one case, in 
my opinion, must be right in all ; and if papa 
called me a brave boy for stopping Miss Forbes, 
he will call me a brave boy for venturing over 
the loch alone to get the flowers mamma want- 
ed, and which she would have to wait a long 
time for if she was to depend oa Donald." 

And he strode with great dignity along the 
path which led to the water. 

Katherine strove with prayers and entreaties 
to dissuade him, but he laughed at what he was 
pleased to term her toomanishmesSf and began to 
unmoor the hoat with great skill and activity. 

The little girl watched him till she was quite 
sure he was in earnest, and then turned away 
with a passion of tears. She would not go to 
inform their parents, although such a course 
would have relieved her apprehension at once, 
because she loved her twin brother too well to 
subject him to the remotest chance of reproof 
that could possibly be avoided ; but, choosing a 
by-path, she flew like a bird the distance of 
half a mile to the Oottage of Donald, the plough- 
man and factotum of the house ; and, by dint 
of tears and persuasions, induced him to lay 
aside his employment, launch another boat, and 
follow Julian to the little island. 



CHAPTER n. 

'* A child, toon than all othor fifts, 
Brings hop« with it, and forwaid looking thoiigliti. 
And stirringa of inquietude." 

WOESfWOBTB. 

Thb garden wherein the children played, as 
related in the last chapter, was an adjunct of the 
manse of Killurie — a simple domicil, separating, 
by its glebe and its belt of flr plantation, the 
strong feudal towers of Killurie Castle, which 
crested the summit of the crag, on the one 
hand, from the broad plains and waving forests 
which surrounded the mansion-house of Inver- 
awe OH the other ; and lent their fertile beauty 
to the valley which slept beneath the shelter of 
a thousand hills. 

The manse was pleasantly situated oiTa rising 
ground, at the foot of which the avenue of each 
of the noble policies in its vicinity was termina- 
ted by its gate of entrance ; and on both sides, 
the long, winding path which skirted the minis- 
ter's lawn ended in a stately lodge, such as might 
well eclipse the modest beauties of the htUe 
manse entirely. 

Bat the thorns, and hladis, and labunmrns, and 
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.^teacias, which wete bnriies when the plays of 

--Julian and Katherine were first acted under 

'ehem, are now introduced to the reader tali and 

: fragrant — a grove of blossoming shrubs, through 

'Which the waUs of the cottage could scarcely 

itiave peeped, OTcn had the lime-trees on either 

*8ide afforded a less unpenetrable screen ; while 

the house itself seem^ retiring within its own 

■tiumble privacy, from the lordly neighbours which 

stretched out their arms to envelop it. 

The fanciful might find in the circumstance a 
type of the disposition of its occupant, William 
llandolpb, pastor of the beautiful and far-spread- 
ing vale of Inverawe. A man of excellent fam- 
: ily, and such mental and moral endowments as 
rendered him at once an ornament to the sacred 
profession he had embraced, and such a com- 
: panion as a gentleman of any rank might find 
liimself privileged in securing; yet Mr. Randolph 
■<lisplayed his own dignified consistency in with- 
- standing every temptation to the intimate fel- 
lowship which was pressed upon him by his no- 
ble neighbours on both sides. The minister of 
Kilhirie was not to be tempted from his solitude 
l>y the gayest of those brilliant circles which so 
oilen gathered round the festive hearths of the 
• eastle and the great house; and Julian and 
Katherine had outgrown their childhood witii 
little advantage of society beyond the Christmas 
^'dinner at KiUurie, and occasionally a stiff day 
-spent with the young honourable at the mansion- 
house, when the midsummer holydays brought 
. Jiim to Inverawe. 

A stronger reason, however, than natural tim- 
idity, restrained Mr. Randolph from the enjoy- 
. ment of that social circle which he was so emi- 
nently fitted to adorn. His mind was of too high 
. a tone, and, despite the rustic seclusion in which 
it was condemned, of too refined a polish not to 
I appreciate to its utmost extent the value of a 
.companionship so unexceptionable as the hospi- 
^talities of Glenurie sddom failed to afford him ; 
. and oflen, when a circle of the great and the 
noble would have smiled its most gracious wel- 
• come to his approach, he would withdraw from 
the temptation without a sigh, and devote him- 
self to the duties of a home which had little in it 
to compensate for the enjoyment he had refused. 
At an early period of his youth, when the in- 
<»cttmbent of another and a much poorer benefice, 
Mr. Randolph had married the youngest daugh- 
.ter of a Scotch lord, who bestowed her girlish 
.affections upon him when he could boast of no 
higher independence than that which the office 
of tutor to her elder brothers afforded. 

The beauty of the youthfid Katherine, and her 
devotion to himself, blinded the penniless student 
to all the probable consequences of a union so 
ill assorted ; and the young lady*s father offered 
np farther opposition to their wishes than a few 
words of paternal remonstrance, and the decla- 
ration that a trousseau and wedding present 
were all the dower which his own scanty inher- 
itance as a younger son could enable him to be- 
stow upon his child. 

Accordingly, after his own exertions had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the lowly independence allu- 
ded to, Mr Randolph took to his humble hearth 
a wife, whom no wider experience had fitted for 
' vthe straggle of fate than seventeen years of un- 
' dnterrapted luxury could be said to supply. 

(The love that is lightly won must not be trust- 



ed as the stafiT of lifb and hope. The heart that 
has been given at the whim of an idle fancy toast 
not be leaned upon as the stay, the rest, the solace 
in difficulties — ^must not be looked to for that 
sunny and joyous devotion which finds its all of 
happiness in the sympathy of the beloved, and 
flings the halo of its presence over every darker 
shade of life, accounting all trials as sunmotes 
on its golden beam, and striving with fortune till 
she is overcome by reason of the might of its own 
confidence. 

Such love is not the growth of a momentary 
and girlish enthusiasm ; and therefore, when the 
youthful and highborn bride awoke from her 
dream of romance, and found herself—still, in- 
deed, the idol of him to whom she had given her 
vows, but no more the flattered, the followed, 
the caressed of a crowd of unheeded satellites 
—the granddaughter of a marquis — ^the petted 
child of her father's household — when she awoke, 
and found herself doomed to the drudgery of an 
obscure economy, yet nowise accustomed to its 
routine, the feeble thread that bound her afiTec- 
tions snapped asunder ; and Randolph found at 
last, when he had raised it to the sacred sover- 
eignty of his domestic shrine, that his divinity 
was formed of dost and ashes. 

Randolph's heart was the seat of every ten- 
der and beautiful feeling ; his mind the sanctua- 
ry of every strong and enlightened idea ; and he 
also woke from his vision of passionate enthusi- 
asm, to find himself, in heart and mind alike, cut 
off from the cempanionship which was his sun 
of life. 

It was long, however, before his kind and man- 
ly energy would permit itself to sink under this 
first bitter disappointment. He strove with all 
the constancy of his nature to lighten the burden 
which had crushed his bud of promise into de- 
cay, and to sweeten the fate which a misplaced 
love had marked out for him, but without suc- 
cess. Disappointment and the absence of wont- 
ed luxuries gnawed the tiny meshes which had 
once ensnared his wife's fancy, and sullen es- 
trangement soon filled the place of her precipi- 
tate devotion. 

Health and energy gave way so completely un« 
der the selfish indulgence, that even the birth of 
her beautiful twins failed to snatch Mrs. Ran- 
dolph from the fate of a nervous, querulous inva- 
lid ; and although a few years of patient effort re- 
moved the gifted and respected minister to the 
comparative affluence of Killurie, yet the torpid 
faculties of his wife were no longer susceptible 
of being reinvigorated by external circumstances. 

Moreover, the sense of inferiority to those 
whom her birth taught Mrs. Randolph to consid- 
er as equals, rendered the society of Killurie and 
Inverawe intolerable to her ; and she withdrew 
from it, as much as the manly and dignified good 
taste of her husband would permit, far more than 
the duties of her station rendered allowable. 

Mr. Randolph bore with the wayward and sen- 
sitive pride of his wife uncomplainingly. He 
could not forget that for him she had sacrificed 
that rank, the loss of which seemed to imbitter 
her existence. He refused, therefore, to obey 
the impulse that tempted him to escape from a 
cheerless home to a brilliant and intelligent cir- 
cle, where he was both welcomed and apprecia- 
ted, and, devoting himself to the education of his 
children, did his best,, when circumstances per* 
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mitted, to amellonte his wife's habitoal melan- 
choly, with a generous self-sacrifice that did hon- 
our to his sacred profession. Last and noblest 
of all, feeing that he was himself rather an ob- 
ject of ayersion than of interest to her, it was the 
study of his benevolence to excite her maternal 
affection into something like action or vitality. 
• Even in this, however, he seemed likely to 
fail. Of what use were accomplishments to one 
who was all her life to be buried in Glenuriel 
What signified grace, or polish of mind or man- 
ners, to a youth who was in all probability to in- 
herit nothing but the labours and the obscurity 
of his father 1 This was the continual tenden- 
cy of her reasoning ; and very few even of the 
lighter touches of education, so generally attrib- 
utable to the hand of a woman, did the youthful 
twins receive, but from the tender and indefati- 
gable care of their father. 

Julian and Katherine had entered their twelfth 
year, when a circumstance occurred which turn- 
ed the channel of their mother's feelings, and 
restored at least one of her children to the place 
which it seemed as if nature had withheld from 
them. A maternal uncle of Mr. Randolph, his 
only remaining relative, wrote home from India 
to declare that his fortune was made, and his 
resolution fixed to return at some period which 
he left chance to determine, for the purpose of 
installing Julian, his youthful kinsman, into all 
the dignities and privileges of his heir. 

Half the load that weighed on Mrs. Randolph's 
existence was removed by this intelligence. 
The gulf of obscurity that had yawned before 
her child was suddenly filled up, and she found 
it no longer unnecessary to improve his mind, 
and to polish and cultivate his manners. She 
confessed that his person was beautiful and pa- 
trician, and his spirit stamped with the noblest 
impress of high birth ; and from being merely 
the favourite of an hour — the plaything of a ca- 
pricious moment^the source of some part of 
her most irritable pride, Julian soon became the 
idol and darling of his mother — the one single 
object on which the whole fondness of her life 
was lavished. 

Katherine, the gentle, watchful nurse of her 
sickness and her solitude, was forgotten or over- 
looked, and the husband of her youth dwelt be- 
aide her almost as a stranger; but Julian and his 
interests, both present and future— Julian, with 
tiie gifts of warm and generous feeling — of cul- 
tivated intellect and graceful natural manners- 
Julian, the pupil of that solitary husband who had 
been so sullenly abandoned to the unparticipated 
labours of his children's education — ^for JuUan, 
the whole world seemed too narrow to furnish 
forth the blind and indiscriminating indulgences 
she would have heaped upon him. Her exist- 
ence had now but one star— the centre of its or- 
bit, and round and round it she revolved con- 
tinually, forgetting that there ever was, or ever 
could have been, a rival interest. 

Mr. Randolph mourned in bitterness over his 
wife's perverseness. The study of his life had 
been to counteract, by gentle discipline, the 
warm, passionate impulses and impetuous pride 
which formed in some degree Julian's maternal 
inheritance, and which only the strong hand and 
Ghristian spirit of his father knew how to tame 
down to the level of virtue. Julian's thirst for 
the pruse of those whom he loved just trembled 



on the brink of vanity ; his brave, boyish inde- 
pendence of spirit was separated by a slender 
and sometimes indistinct shade from pride ^and 
haughtiness; and the excessive warmth and 
precipitance of his affections threw him so com- 
pletely under their dominion, that Mr. Randolph 
soon perceived the more than ordinary need of 
strong principle to control them. 

The blind indulgence lavished on Julian by hi» 
mother was the exact recipe for deepening and 
establishing all the defects of his character ; and 
the conviction of this fact led Mr. Randolph of^- 
ten to draw the band of his paternal discipline 
tighter than was consistent with his more set- 
tled views of what their relative positions re- 
quired. 

Such instances of sternness, however, were- 
destined but to defeat their own aim. JuUan 
was invariably soothed, and caressed, and con- 
soled elsewhere, for the displeasure which his 
pride or his impetuosity had drawn down, and 
taught to consider himself an injured and inno- 
cent object of his father's dislike or indifference. 

As a matter of course, the confidence and fa- 
miliarity which had once subsisted between Ju- 
lian and his father were gradually broken up ; 
and the boy, with an earnest and deferential 
respect for that good opinion which was wont, 
to be his most precious gift from Heaven, found 
himself deprived of it by circumstances which 
the culpable fondness of his mdther prevented 
him from tracing to their true source. 

The evil atmosphere which bade fair to blight 
the very seeds of virtue in the breast of the 
youthful Julian, had no influence over the sphere 
in which fortune had placed his sister. Kather- 
ine's humble prospects failed to interest the 
regard which the very circumstance of their in- 
feriority ought to have engaged and augmented 
tenfold. 

But the tender friend, the honoured intioEiate, 
and confidential companion of her father, found, 
in his wise and gentle counsels, a precious sub- 
stitute for the -worldly advantages which had 
raised up to Julian an affection of such ques- 
tionable value ; and the effect of circumstances- 
on the character of each did not £ui very short- 
ly to manifest itself. 



CHAPTER HL 

** VoilA moa onde !''— Oil Blab. 

Mr. Randolph's recollection of the kinsman^ 
to whom Julian owed his improved prospects in 
life was not favourable to the gay schemes 
which his wife had built upon the anticipation 
of the old gentleman's return. His memory, 
albeit severely taxed, since his uncle Fletcher 
had made his adieus to him when but just out 
of his nurse's arms, presented the picture of a 
cross, mean-looking little man, with sharp gray 
eyes, which never failed to ferret out every par- 
ticular aggravation of every boyish thck he 
might have perpetrated in his presence ; and 
the subsequent remarks generally passed upon 
the Indian merchant in his father's house gave 
him, to his imagination, as a keen, parsimonious 
worldling ; one who would save a fortune if he 
did not win it, and cherish a bitter grndge- 
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against the individual, whosoever he might be, 
that was destined by fate or his own caprice to 
enjoy the fruits of bis labours, even when the 
band that gathered them should be in the dust. 

These reminiscences were strongly at vari- 
ance with the voluntary announcement of good- 
will which, after a silence of ten years' standing, 
the nabob had forwarded to his nephew. 

Mr. Randolph had' scarcely preserved the 
semblance of an intimacy with his uncle since 
the death of his parents ; and when the intelli- 
gence of his marriage was replied to with a let- 
ter of unqualified reprehension, all communica- 
tion had wellnigh ceased between them. Noti- 
fications of the birth of his children, and of the 
favourable change in his own circumstances, had 
severally been answered by a formal mercantile 
letter ; and, as far as Mr. Randolph could recol- 
lect, the old man had, except from these notifi- 
cations, no knowledge whatever of the existence 
of the youth whom he proposed to invest with 
the dignities of heir to his overgrown posses- 
sions. 

All these circumstances combined to render 
the brilliant expectations with which poor Julian 
was every day flattered by one parent, a very 
insecure tenure in the more reasonable calcu- 
lation of the other ; and, had not the constitu- 
tion of his own mind fortunately been such as 
to throw off with great facility all the anxieties 
attendant upon wealth or its acquirement, life 
would have seemed to him but a great cast of 
the dice, in which Uncle Fletcher's fortune was 
the stake, and the loss of his game destined to 
leave the future a blank. 

Mr. Randolph could not but contemplate, evien 
after a correspondence of some years had ma- 
tured and developed the plans of the old million- 
Ttaire, the possibiUty of a change in his views ; 
and fully aware of the blight which such a dis- 
appointment must bring upon the existence of 
his son, it was his earnest desire to render Ju- 
lian in some measure independent of the capri- 
ces of fortune and his uncle, by fixing on a pro- 
fession suitable at oi^ce to his tastes and to the 
possibilities of his future station, and making 
him sufficiently master of it to place himself 
beyond the risk of destitution, should that change 
come over the colour of his fate which, despite 
the flatteries of the present moment, Mr. Ran- 
dolph found it quite impossible to overlook. 

But this excellent and reasonable proposal 
was destined, as usual, to encounter every ob- 
jection which a weak judgment and a vain and 
wayward temper could suggest. Law, physic, 
and divinity were alike rejected ; and without 
consulting the boy himself) his mother declared 
that, if he followed either of the three profes- 
sions, it would be without her maternal sanction, 
and contrary to her most earnest and affection- 
ate remonstrances. 

Mr. Randolph, for a few days after this foolish 
and unfeeling announcement, looked sad, and 
pale, and thoughtful, as was his wont on every 
such display of uncongeniality between them ; 
and then the matter was compromised by the 
gentle and wise moderation which dignified all 
his proceedings. It was agreed that, as Mr. 
Fletcher had so distinctly avowed his good inten- 
tions towards Julian, the duty of the boy's pa- 
rents was to submit the choice of his profession, 
or the option of his following one or not, to the ar- 
B 



bitraHon of him who had assumed theguardian*^ 
ship of his fortunes. 

Accordingly, a letter was decreed to pass to^ 
and from Calcutta before the bent of Julian's 
studies — though he was now in his fifleentb 
year — could be determined. That was not the 
worst of it, however ; for, after the year's delay 
had taken place, the letter was found, as is not 
unfrequent in such cases, not worth waiting for. 
The nabob, with a gruflf acknowledgment of the 
attention, ordered that his grand-nephew should 
be sent to a counting-house in the city, there to- 
acquire the information by which the riches in- 
tended for him had been accumulated, and by 
which, if their future possessor was disposed to* 
emulate their present, their value might yet be 
increased twofold. He added, however, that 
such a course was necessary only in so far as^ 
it would open the young man's mind ; for the 
terms of the writer's will, and even the provisioiv 
which he should make for him during his owa 
lifetime, must place his heir beyond the need of 
personal exertion. 

Such a prospect as this letter revealed was- 
not likely to reconcile Mrs. Randolph to the 
scheme, which, in so much less objectionable a 
form, she had thought proper to reject. Ac- 
co«lingly, her husband had the scenes of the- 
preceding year to act over again, with the aggra- 
vation of knowing that, had it not been for his 
own indulgent submission to her caprices, Juli- 
an might by this time have been beyond reach 
of the obnoxious plan of the counting-house.. 
He was determined, however, to abide by the 
decision to which he had referred the calling, 
of his son, and not all the indignation of the lady- 
was sufficient to shake the resolution, which, he- 
declared, the boy's own free-will should alone 
have power to afiect. 

Julian was fifteen years old — quite competent^ 
therefore, to judge for himself even in a matter 
so important ; and, accordingly, the letter of his. 
uncle was given to him, and, at his father's ex- 
press command, no words were spoken on either 
side of the question which could influence his- 
choice. 

There were none such required ; neither were- 
the hours of reflection and consideration advised 
by his father at all necessary to the arrange- 
ment of Julian's ideas on the subject. He seat- 
ed himself in the window of the parlour, read 
the letter deliberately through, and then ad- 
vanced to return it to his father, with a glow on 
his cheek and a sparkle in his eye that made 
him look like a young Telemachus. 

" WellV said Mr. Randolph. 

"Well, sir," answered Julian, respectfully,, 
but with something like an effiart to restrain 
himself, "I will not go to a counting-house in 
the city of London." 

" What do you propose to do, my boy V ask- 
ed his father, in a mild, confidential tone, and as- 
if he wished to convince Julian that he had no- 
thing to fear from him, be his decision what it 
might. " We have not talked upon this subject 
for many months ; and when we last discussed 
it, I thought you had either no fixed purpose of 
your own, or else that you hesitated to declare 
it. Tell me, without reserve, all you have thought 
about the matter ; and depend upon it, my dear- 
boy, that, as far as is consistent with my fortune^ 
and what I consider your best prospects in life,. 
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I^ni strain every nerve to bring about what 
you yourself desire." 

The youth looked as though his father's kind- 
ness had roused some slumbering hope, and he 
stood before him for a moment as if gathering 
his courage for a disclosure. Mr. Randolph 
gazed on his son's varying colour and downcast 
•eye, and sighed as the idea rose in his mind, 
that from his favourite Katherine no such dis- 
trust of his affection was to be apprehended. 
These were some of the bitterest fruits on the 
•dead branch of his domestic happiness, and the 
words of playful familiarity with which he strove 
'to reassure Julian took a tender tone from the 
Teflection. 

" Wefl, father," said the youth, at last, in the 
frank, manly tone that was natural to him, " you 
may make a lawyer, or a doctor, or a minister 
•of me, if you like ; I am ready to submit myself 
in all things to your judgment, and I hope that 
the good instruction you have always given me 
will prevent my being a disgrace to any profes- 
sion I may enter, whatever it is. But I suspect 
that I have not talent, or perhaps, rather, I have 
not application, to succeed well in any of the 
learned professions, and — and—I know that I 
would rather shoot deer and kill trout in Glen- 
urie an my life for a subsistence, than drag> it 
out in a dingy comer of the city of London. 
You know, father, I am so unaccustomed to a 
sedentary life, that it must seem hateful to me 
in any shape," 

'*True," said Mr. Randolph, with a smile; 
** therefore you bid fair to pass through life as 
4he heir of Mr. Fletcher, and nothing more." 
\ ** No ! no, indeed," exclaimed Julian, warmly, 
" that is the very last thing I should like to do. 
I would much rather earn a competence for my- 
self, than be dependant on any one's caprice for 
4i principality." 

" You will never earn a competence, my dear 
.Julian ; I question if in these days you are like- 
liy even to earn a laurel in the path in which 
^ou are most eager to seek it," said his father. 
Julian blushed. ^* A commission in a Highland 
regiment would suit both your habits and your 
prospects ; would it not, Julian ?" 

The boy looked up to him with a glance of 
rapture in his large black eye, that spoke to his 
father's soul. 

From that day Julian's mother was pleased, 
his father at least resigned, his sister in rap- 
4ures, and himself a solder. 

With great submission and gratitude, how- 
ever, Julian accepted his father*s proposal of 
spending the next two years in hard study, and 
>«ven of going through a short course at the Uni- 
versity previous to his final plunge into the 
bustle and excitement of military life. 

It is not, therefore, till the close of his nine- 
teenth year that we can introduce Julian as an 
officer in his majesty's service, spending the 
iast few weeks of his leave at the manse, whith- 
-er he had repaired to welcome his Uncle Fletch- 
er, whose landing in England succeeded the 
period of his own appointment but by two 
months^ and of whose mode of appreciating the 
•change in the pursuits of his youthful heir, the 
Aext chapter may possibly afford us some op- 
'4K>rtunity of judging. 



CHAPTER IV. 
** Dflit tboo low pictum f**— Sbaufkakc. 

It was a soft, calm evening in August, the 
very height of the Highland summer, and every- 
thing in and about the little manse took the 
sweet and cheerful character which nature bor- 
rows from the influence of sunshine, and which, 
in the same proportion, virtue lends to the fea- 
tures of the human face. 

The chamber from which, in the privilege of 
our vocation, we would lift the curtain, is a 
pleasant, low-roofed parlour on the ground floor, 
lighted by two large oldfashioned oriel win- 
dows, and spacious enough to afford ample ac- 
commodation for a moderate sufficiency of 
chairs and sofas, besides a grand piano and a 
well-filled bookcase, which occupied one entire 
side of the room. There were flower-stands in 
the* windows, and bouquets in china vases on 
every table. In one comer stood a tambour 
frame, and in another a large workbasket of 
snowy wicker revealed glimpses of a coarse 
fabric that looked like Dorcas work. Over the 
fireplace was hung a portrait of a beautiful girl, 
in some fantastic dress of the last generation, 
and with both her tiny feet resting on a coro- 
net, and immediately under it a clever pencil- 
sketch of a handsome boy of ten years old, 
standing on a cliff, and grasping the rein of a 
terrified pony, which stood on the brink with a 
female rider. 

There was a small fire of logs, and both win- 
dows were thrown open to admit the soft even- 
ing air, and on one of the cushions of the win- 
dow-seat there was a guitar lying, and a little 
silk tartan plaid, and beside it, in the recess, 
stood a little table with drawing materials, 
which gave that side of the apartment a certain 
toumure of romance which was exceedingly 
agreeable to the imagination, and not at all in- 
fringed upon by the circumstance of a large 
bunch of housekeeping keys, that shared the 
resting-place of the crayons and pencils. 

There is no such assistance to one's ideas of 
the air of an apartment as a description of the 
various positions of its occupants ; so the part 
which is generally of most consequence to a 
picture wiU be supplied by us rather as a finish- 
ing touch to what is gone before, than as a mat- 
ter of much individual interest to the looker-on. 

On one side of the fire, a lady, very infirm in 
appearance, was seated in an arm-chair of most 
inviting dimensions and capacity, which was 
covered with a rich brocaded silk, bearing a re- 
semblance so striking to a similar fabric well 
known to me, that I think it must once have 
personated one of those gorgeous ancestral pet- 
ticoats which sensible people occasionally put 
to such uses as the one alluded to, and others 
retain upon the dignified seclusion of a roller, 
wherewithal to tempt the hearts and vanities of 
their granddaughters. 

The lady and the chair were in excellent 
keeping ; the latter exemplifying, in its change 
of dynasty, the fluctuations of time and tiiie ; 
and the former exhibiting, in her delicate and 
faded form, the waywardness of fate, whuh 
steals often the rose from the cheek and the 
glitter from the eye when time would have 
willingly spared them. 
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^The ladj was daintfly habited in a pale-col- 
oured silk gown, and her spotleea French c^vee 
«nd cambric handkerchief seemed the appenda- 
ges of one who knew nothing of the mechanism 
of a menAge, Her employment might be guessed 
irom a fairy Tolume bound in rose-colour, and 
evincing, from the paucity of the letter-press 
and the frequency of the illustrations, a literary 
taste of the rery lightest order. The book was 
as suitable to the calm, pale, pulseless quies- 
cence of the reader's person and features, as a 
v^olume of calfskin profundities would have 
been opposed to it A crystal essence-bottle, 
-wrhich shared the attention bestowed upon her 
studies, completes ,the picture, and enables us 
to pass to the other side of the apartment. 

On one comer of a sofa a gentleman was 
seated, who furnished as vivid a contrast to the 
first-mentioned figure of the group as the moat 
ardent admirer of strong shades could desire. 
He was a tall, muscular, and handsome man, 
in the prime of Ufe, with a bland and elevated 
', expression of the eyes and forehead, which con- 
veyed an idea of sufiTering even in its extreme 
sweetness, and touched the looker-on with a 
feeling of sympathy, which the manly and intel- 
; ligent dignity of his bearing never failed to con- 
trol. He was dressed in clerical black; and 
there was something in his air which, without 
bordering on the aristocratic — ^which implies 
always an undefinable tint of feshion — express- 
ed the gentiemanly refinement of an intellectual 
mind, and an elegant and cultivated taste. He 
was caressing a beautiful hound which lay near 
him on the carpet, and looked up from time to 
time to reply to the chitchat of another mem- 
' ber of the circle whom it is not yet time to de- 
lineate. 

The other end of the sofa was occupied by a 
little, wrinkled old man, in a shining suit of 
snufi^ brown, a magnificent diamond ring, a gold 
chain, studs, breastpin, and spectacles. His 
hair was frizzled up to that dry, wiry fineness 
of texture which indicates long residence in a 
warm climate, and his complexion resembled 
that which msgesty wears on a new-struck far- 
thing. He was reading a red book wonderfully 
resembling the almanac with all the intensity 
of attention which generally characterizes peo- 
ple engaged in any employment to which they 
are totally unaccustomed ; and his small, spark- 
ling gray eyes wore, even when fixed upon the 
page, an expression of such intense acuteness, 
that you might have thought them capable of 
49earching for gold in the very bowels of the 
earth. 

The only remaining member of the circle was 
standing before one of the little tables which, in 
endless number and every variety of design, or- 
namented the room. An open workbox was 
before her, and she was busily engaged in re- 
pairing the injury which a gentleman's white 
gluve bad sustained in a first attempt to draw it 
«n. She was a girl of eighteen or nineteen years 
•old, tall, and very slender ; with a face which, 
if not beautiful, possessed a peculiarity of ex- 
pression which, though very difficult to describe, 
is yet appreciated by every heart that lies open 
to the admiration of beauty and goodness. Her 
complexion was of the most limpid transparency 
that belongs to youth, and her hair dark, silken, 
and luxuriant. But it was in her eye that the 



lady's atron^dd of beauty lay— it was a mag* 
nificent eye. It might have done for a genius, 
and yet something whispered to you, while yoa 
looked upon it, that it belonged only to a meek 
and lowly Christian ; for there was a pore depth 
of innocence, a holy and quenchless light of 
womanly devotion in it, which might have been 
mistaken for poesie, had not the simple and dis- 
engaged liveliness of her address carried con- 
viction with it that her enthusiasm was of the 
happiest and healthiest tone, and her reason and 
principle undimmed by a beam from the poison- 
ed atmosphere of this world's passions. 

That glorious eye, with its dark, cloudless 
gray, its long, chiselled lid, and its drooping eye- 
lash, was absolutely necessary to stamp her 
features with the distinction they deserved ; for 
when the lid was dropped, as at this moment, 
over her employment, you might imagine her 
only a gentle, pretty-looking girl, dignified be- 
cause of the utter abisence of all affectation, and 
graceful firom the exclusion of all singularity. 
But so soon as the rich fringing lash was rais- 
ed, and the full, large orb dilat^ with its gaze 
of animation, the heart beat to trace there the 
depth of woman's most costly and hea?en-bom 
feeling. That gaze revealed a soul whose sweet 
impulses rose to meet the exigence of every 
moment, and stooped to every trifle that show- 
ed itself in her domestic path, yet possessed a 
strong, unfathomed energy, which is ready to 
sacrifice a dearer treasure than existence itself 
in the cause that is most precious to it. 

Every movement proved the single-minded 
simplicity of her nature : the very threading of 
her needle was an act of grace and elegance, 
because you might see that she was thinking of 
nothing but the single use to which it tended ; 
and when she spoke, the efiect of her words 
was infallibly a desire for their continuance, an 
involuntary and almost unconscious approbation 
of their import, even though the phrase in which 
they were clothed was not sufficiently distin- 
guished to be remembered. 

Her dress was of the simplest species of white 
muslin, and, though arranged without any ap- 
proximation to coquetry, was not devoid of the 
closest attention to the little indescribable pret- 
tinesses without which no woman, of whatever 
age, can deserve the highest praise of the toilet 
by being perfectly hien mue. 

There was a delightful blending of youthful 
liveliness and womanly propriety in her man- 
ners, that won every one's affection, and no 
one's jealousy. There was an unpretending 
and honest humility, a total absence of display, 
and a quiet appropriation of her talents and ac- 
complishments to the single use which makes 
them of any value, namely, the amusement and 
enlivening of the domestic circle : there was an 
unceasing attention to the wants and wishes of 
all human kind, without any betrayal of the 
source of their gratification ; there was a youth- 
ful activity, a continual readiness for every de- 
mand, a nicety of domestic arrangement, and a 
keen appreciation of the studies which were an 
indulgence, and not a vocation ; and, above all, 
there was an unfailing fountain of good temper, 
and good humour, and good spirits, in her heart 
and in her converse, that made her anything 
but a fit heroine of romance. 

The lady in the brocaded sOk faateail, albeit 
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unused to the utterance of important sentences, 
was the first speaker whom I find it at all ne- 
cessary for my purpose to quote ; and her words, 
it is hoped, will be weighed by the standard of 
her own loquacity, not as an index of the con- 
versation which followed them. She raised her- 
self languidly from her cushions, and said, in a 
weak, regulated voice, and without addressing 
anybody, 

*♦ Is Julian going to Killurie this evening T' 

"Yes, mother," answered the young seam- 
stress ; ** he was obliged to promise Miss Forbes, 
or she would have forced him to go to dinner. 
Poor Julian regrets exceedingly that he will be 
deprived of his ride with Uncle Fletcher ; but 
the general and Miss Forbes are not to be with- 
stood. He is coming to say good-night before 
he goes." 

" Where's Killurie !" asked the gentleman in 
brown, closing the ahnanac suddenly. 

" Killurie !" repeated the young lady, with a 
comical expression of surprise, as if she won- 
dered whether it were possible that any one had 
been to India and back again without knowing 
what was so familiar to her; '* Killurie is on 
the top of Craig Vohr.*' 

** A most comprehensive description, I must 
confess," interposed the gentleman in black, 
smiling. " Kilhirie Castle, my dear sir, is the 
house of that General Forbes whom I mention- 
ed to you in our walk as a kind friend of Juli- 
an's. It is only separated from us by the length 
of the approach, and the general is fond of see- 
ing Julian with him when he is at home, which 
has been so seldom of late, that I presume the 
boy thinks it a sort of duty to devote more of 
his time to him than seems expedient when 
other claims are considered." 

" Humph !" said the old gentleman, dryly ; 
" no great room for wondering whence the mili- 
tary propensities have sprung. And who may 
Miss Forbes be 1 Does she form no part of the 
attraction to KU — ^what's its name V 

" Oh yes, yes, a great part," answered the 
young lady ; " she is one of Julian's prime fa- 
vourites, and so is he of hers." 

*' Humph !" again ejaculated the nabob ; 
" pray, is it a part of the general's friendship 
to bestow upon Ensign Randolph the honour of 
becoming his son-in-law ?" 

The girl answered this ill-humoured inquiry 
with a burst of genuine merriment, and her fa- 
ther took down the pencil sketch that hung over 
the mantelpiece, and handed it to the old gen- 
tleman, with the information that the lady rep- 
resented Miss Forbes. 

There was something in the relative ages of 
the two figures that seemed to reassure him ; 
for, after a long examination of the picture 
through his spectacles, he laid it down without 
farther remark. 

At that moment the door opened, and the 
subject of the last few minutes' conversation 
made his appearance in propria person^. He 
was a noble-looking youth, dressed in the full 
costume of a Highland gentleman, and present- 
ing in his dark, curling hair, brown complexion, 
and high, regular features, a resemblance to the 
inferior graces of his sister, which at once pro- 
claimed the nature of the tie that knit them 
together. You would have guessed them im- 
mediately for twins, even despite the appearance 



of maturity which th6 dress and stature of the 
boy, and the glowing and animated expression 
of his features, lent him over the girl's gentle- 
ness of mien and manners. Her eye was by far 
the finest, though there were passion, and genius, 
and enthusiasm in his too ; but the smile of both 
was wellnigh identical ; it was equally bright, 
and kind, and innocent in each ; and when they 
spoke, there was a similarity in their voices, 
such as rarely exists between the tones of mea 
and women, without entailing upon the former 
the charge of effeminacy. 

The youth advanced with a graceful step to 
the sofa, where his father and the nabob were 
sitting together, and made his compliments to 
the latter, and his apology for a short absence, 
with such easy and natural self-possession as 
bespoke him but little in want of the polish be- 
stowed by such an intimacy with society as his 
profession affords. There was something in 
the refinement, and even fashion of his bearing, 
strangely opposed to the stiff, caustic manners 
of the old gentleman to whom he addressed 
himself ; and Mr. Randolph watched with a 
natural anxiety the effect which a sense of in- 
feriority, even in trifles, never fails to produce 
in a selfish or illiberal mind. 

" Either your party is a very easy one, or Miss 
Forbes's taste is not the most fastidious, since 
she admits you to a drawing-room in that petti- 
coat," Said the nabob, pointing disrespectfully 
to Julian's philabeg, which, in its dark chequer, 
and large, heavy folds, peraonified a Highland- 
er's first ideas of elegance and comfort. 

" Nay, then, you are wrong in both conclu- 
sions, my kind firiend," answered Julian, laugh- 
ing ; " for my party is in the highest degree a 
ceremonious one ; and Miss Forbes's taste is 
the most delicate matter in the world, and yet 
it is by her especial command that I appear in 
the kilt on all such occasions. And now, dear 
mother, good-night. I will just leap the little 
hedge, and cut across the park, and be at the foot 
of the terrace in a minute. Thanks, Katie, you. 
are the very best friend I have." 

And, having received his gloves from the gen- 
tle sempstress, submitted his plaid to the re-ar- 
rangement of his mother's hand, and bidden 
good-night to both the gentlemen, he left them 
to the enjoyment of the quietest of domestic 
evenings. 



CHAPTER V. 



'* Who shall stay yon ? 
My will, not ail the worlds." 



Shakspxabs. 



Katherinb had finished her duties at the tea- 
table, and established her mother and Uncle 
Fletcher in the quiet game of backgammon, to 
which, in consideration of the important posi- 
tion which he held in the family, the invalid 
occasionally condescended in his behalf She 
had whiled her father into the romantic window- 
seat, and placed herself by him to enjoy the soft 
evening air, and the placid beauty which it gave 
to nature. There was a little cloud upon his 
brow even as he gazed out upon the tranquil 
solitude, and Katherine praised the beauty of the 
night, and pointed out every interesting feature 
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in the landscape, without quite arousing his 
attention to any. 

** What are you thinking of, papa V* asked she, 
at last, after a pause of unusual abstraction. 

Mr. Randolph smiled, and drew a long breath 
as he answered, " I was wondering whether the 
gay visiters had left Killurie, and thinking that 
but for them Julian would see a little more 
clearly the necessity and propriety of devoting 
his time to your uncle during the short period of 
his stay at the manse." 

*• Surely my uncle will not be so unreason- 
able as to think Julian inattentive," answered 
Katherine, warmly. " Why, he devotes all his 
mornings to him without a murmur — ^trudges 
with him over hill and dale to all the beautiful 
points of view in the country, and receives 
no other encouragement than an occasional 
* Humph !' or a remark upon the insignificance 
of a Highland view when compared to the glo- 
ries of the Himalaya range ! Dear father, it is 
too much to expect poor Julian to sacrifice his 
evenings too." 

*• Our ideas of the sacrifice diflfer, I perceive," 
said Mr. Randolph, smiling ; " I consider a sac- 
rifice on the shrine of the Lady Ida a much less 
profitable and meritorious affair than the same 
offering at Uncle Fletcher's homely altar." 

"Do youl" answered she, laughing; "then 
you reduce poor Julian's legitimate goddess be- 
low the vilest of earthly deities, and transfer the 
devotion of his free spirit to no more elevated a 
substitute than mammon." 

" Nay, if you have come the length of calling 
this fine lady by the name of Julian's legitimate 
goddess, I have quite done," answered her fa- 
ther, " and must consider you as fairly in the 
toils of a fascinated vanity as himself* 

" Vanity, dear father !" repeated Katherine, 
in a proud tone of remonstrance ; " surely it 
needs no great exercise of vanity to believe Ju- 
lian's attention worthy the acceptance of any 
lady in the land." 
Mr. Randolph smiled at her sisterly warmth. 
" Certainly not, Katie ; if it is only the value 
of a httle passing homage you are defending, I 
believe * ladies of the land,' like this fair ignis 
fatQus at the castle, are not fastidious as to the 
quarter from whence it comes ; and I dare say 
that, in these wilds, a worshipper such as Julian 
is not to be slighted by any means." 
Katherine looked a little mortified. 
" But if it were even more than a momentary 
admiration," said she, ** why should Julian be 
called vain in believing it worth Lady Ida's ac- 
ceptance 1" 

"My dear Katherine," answered he, in a 
grave tone, "it is impossible that, with your 
good sense, you can seriously believe the son 
of a poor Scottish minister a fitting suiter to the 
Lady Ida de Mar, only daughter to one of the 
oldest nobles of the country." 

"• Well, papa," answered Katherine, blushing 
slightly at her own pertinacity, •* Julian is grand- 
son to a Scottish noble, and is, besides, heir to a 
larger fortune than many suiters can support 
their claims withal, be they in what rank they 
may." 

" Aha ! so manmion is not unworthy of the 
cause of the Lady Ida, though quite inadmissi- 
ble when opposed to her claims," answered Mr. 
Randolph. "Well, I did not expect to bring 



you even so far as to back Julian's pretensions 
with so sordid an auxiliary. By-and-by I hope 
to hear you confess the truth, that this despised 
fortune is the only tenable ground after all ;-and 
when you have come this length, you may, per- 
haps, find that even that is but a slender one." 

"What do you mean, father 1" asked Kather- 
ine, looking up. 

" That Uncle Fletcher is a person very un- 
likely to fling down a handsome fortune ^to a 
gentleman who will scarcely give himself the 
trouble of picking it up," answered Mr. Randolph. 

Katherine coloured up to her forehead with 
the surprise of a new idea, and stood for many 
minutes plunged in reflection. When she spoke 
again, her voice shook with its own earnestness. 

" There is no hope of making matters better, 
for Julian is not to be lectured into paying his 
court anywhere. I have had infinite difficulty 
already in prevailing on him to devote so much 
time to Mr. Fletcher as he does. What can we 
do, papa 1" 

" Nothing, my dear Katherine," answered he, 
with a smile, "but leave your brother to the 
consequences of his own headstrong and selfish 
pride." 

"Dear, dear father!" said Katherine, the 
tears trembling in her eyes as she spoke, " do 
not talk so. I have heard you call a similar 
deportment in others manly independence and 
integrity. Surely poor Julian is not to be called 
selfish for neglecting to secure this great advan- 
tage. He is only too regardless of his worldly 
interest — ^too uncorrupt^ by the influence of 
selfish motives — ^too, too unworldly— uncalcu- 
lating." 

" Too heedless of the future, dear Katheruie," 
said Mr. Randolph ; " too idly occupied, and 
contented with the present moment." 

" Well, father, you would not like to see your 
son, a boy of nineteen, put his kindness out at 
interest, and speculate with his attentions like a 
fortune-hunter. Oh, papa, could you bear to 
see Julian play his cards for even such a fortune 
as Uncle Fletcher's 1" 

" Nothing is required of Julian which could 
at all derogate from his self-respect, my dear 
child," answered Mr. Randolph, mildly. " But 
do you think, Katherine, that if Mr. Fletcher 
had come among us a poor man — a solitary, de- 
pendant old Indian— that you would have been 
satisfied with the degree of attention and civil* 
ity which your brother bestows upon him nowl" 

" No, father." 

" Then, why is Mr. Fletcher to be slighted, 
merely because Julian is under obligations to 
himi" 

" But I am quite certain, papa, that, if Uncle 
Fletcher had had no fortune, Julian would have 
given us no cause to complain ; I am sure that, 
if it were not for this odious paying of court, 
which disgusts him so much, Julian would be 
everything to the old gentleman which you or 
he could desire. You never saw Julian defi- 
cient in kindness to the poor and dependant, 
father 1" 

" No, my child," answered he, and a shade of 
softness rested in his eyes and in his voice. 
" No, I believe that in this confidence you are 
not mistaken : where Julian is the superior, he 
is never deficient in gentleness and submission, 
and it is this very temperament that renders 
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the adrantage of such « fortune as his uncle's 
of more Talue to him than to most others." 

" Why so, sir V* 

" Because, with the feeling of power and inde- 
pendence which the possession of wealth would 
yield him, this gentleness and consideration for 
others which we are describing would be in 
continual operation. Without it there willi^e 
no rest for that sensitive aud irritable pride 
which gives its very worst stain to his character. 
If Julian be a rich man, he will be an ornament 
to society ; if a poor one, he will be either kill- 
ed in a duel in defence of his independence, or 
live in a state of perpetual warfare with all on 
whom he condescends to bestow his fellow- 
ship." 

Katherine looked as thought the prediction 
had alarmed her, while the importance of secu- 
ring Uncle Fletcher's favour was in a propor- 
tionate degree enhanced. Another long pause 
of reflection followed, and then she returned to 
the more important part of the discussion. 

*< Julian has devoted almost all his time to 
him ; after all, papa, I do not see what should 
make Mr. Fletcher dissatisfied." 

Mr. Randolph smiled. 

" Well, father," continued she, replying to the 
look, " does not Julian every morning propose 
some new walk, or some plan of amusement 
for the day t Does he not ride out with him to 
all the county meetings and half the cattle fairs 
in the shire 1 And does he not take him to ail 
the beauties and all the curiosities within twen- 
ty miles of usi I am sure poor Julian's time, 
at all events, is freely expended in his service ; 
is it not, sir 1" 

" Oh yes," answered her father ; ** I confess 
to all this, Katherine. Inattention in these mat- 
ters can form no part of his offence." 

<*And what more is necessary?" inquired 
Katherine. 

«( Would you consider nothing more necessa- 
ry to the character of a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter than the mere fulfilment of the one 
duty of obedience 1" returned Mr. Randolph. 

** No, papa, but Julian is not required to per- 
form the duties of a son to Mr. Fletcher." 

** True, Katherine ; but in discharging the 
mere obligations of hospitality, Julian does not 
surely acquit himself of the duty which he owes 
to such a friend as his uncle. And that perpet- 
ual difference of opinion — ^tbat constant sup- 
port of his own views of things, even when 
confessedly most obnoxious to bis uncle's^and 
the unhesitating preference which he often ex- 
presses for matters previously reprehended by 
Mr. Fletcher, is of all courses the one most like- 
ly to lead them soon to a mutual dislike and es- 
trangement. Julian cannot understand that he 
may be an independent man, and a kind, and 
respectful, and affectionate nephew, without be- 
ing a toad-eater." 

Katherine sighed despondingly, and offered 
no farther remonstrance against her father's 
judgment of the duties of an heir presumptive. 
She continued for a long time silent ; and when 
she spoke again, it was in a tone of appeal 
which made her father smile. 

^* Shan I not call again upon Lady Idal Shall 
I not carry out our pretty little scheme forEeli- 
naskine 1 

" Why not 1" replied he ; "is her ladyship to 



be made the scapegoat to bear the panishmettt 
of her worshipper's offences 1" 

" No; but I thought perhaps I had been the 
means of throwing them together already too 
much, and — and—" 

** Nay, nay," answered Mr. Randolph, laugh- 
ing, '< I am not so much afraid of consequences 
as to lay an embargo on their meetings ; let ber 
ladyship's friends arrange all that ; and, as I have 
never been introduced to this representative of 
all human perfection, and have, besides, bosioess 
with the general, I shall walk with you to the 
castle to-morrow myself." 



CHAPTER VI. 
" Here comee the oooateae ! Now lieaTea walks on eattk 1* 

SUAKSPEARB. 

The Eelinaskine feeheme was a pretty in- 
stance of Katherine's devotion to her brother^ 
and the ingenuity by which she contrived to grat- 
ify all his wishes. 

Miss Forbes's noble visiters had neiver par- 
taken of the hospitalities of the manse, except 
in so far as the rural luncheon which usuallj 
crowned a short morning visit might be said to 
convey them ; and it was a pet fancy of Julian's 
that the party at the castle should be enter- 
tained by his family on some occasion of mors 
importance than a mere impromptu. 

Katherine knew full well that the habits an4 
inclinations of her mother precluded the possi- 
bility of a formal invitation to the manse, even 
had the organization of the quiet manage fur- 
nished the means of fitting amusement to so 
gay and fashionable a personage as the lady in 
whose behalf alone it was desired. Katherine's 
imagination was awakened, and it soon suc- 
ceeded in devising and maturing a plan of an 
entertainment, which suited her own elegant 
taste and Julian's fastidious one in an equal de- 
gree, and held out a promise of being propor- 
tionably welcome to the inclination of the an- 
ticipated guests. 

Eelinaskine was a fairy islet, that looked as 
if it had dropped from the sky into the centre 
of the smooth bosom uf Loch Urie. A beauti- 
ful little gem, covered with rich, mossy turf, it 
embraced within its narrow precincts just space 
enough for a pleasant evening stroll among the 
mimic undulations of hill and valley, the ele- 
gant groups of weeping birch and clumps of pine, 
the waving tufts of lady-fern and lichen-covered 
masses of stone and crag with which it abound- 
ed. 

On one of the sharp eminences which rose 
from Eelinaskine, the ruins of an old monastery 
had gradually crumbled to decay, leaving nothing 
but one gable-end standing, in which the tracery 
of a beautiful Gothic window was very carefully 
preserved. The island, it seemed, formed still 
a part of the church lands. Some strange 
chance had tacked it to the minister's glebe; 
and Mr. Randolph and his family, treading in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, enjoyed the pos- 
session of the pretty islet in spite of the undis- 
guised envy of both his highborn neighbours. 

It was the grand event of JuUan's boyhood to 
have assisted Donald the ploughman in the 
erection of a sylvan bower in the deepest hoUow 
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of Helinaskine, and in this bower Katherine de- 
termined to receive her company. 

An old Highland woman, who was her facto- 
tum at the manse, agreed to supply excellent 
tea, by means of a gipsy kettle slang upon a 
bough ; and the youthful hostess judged very 
naturally that an Arcadian repast under such 
circumstances would be infinitely more accepta- 
• ble to the young Lowland patrician than any 
other species of entertainment which she had it 
in her power to offer. 

A month of dry weather remored all appre- 
hension on the score of cold, &c.,and when the 
question of " What shall we do with ourselves 
IV hen tea is overl" suggested itself, Katherine 
could not tell why a portion of Scottish turf, un- 
der the influence of so much sunshine, should 
not be as favourable to the purposes of a sylvan 
ball as an Italian glade ; and calling to mind the 
gladsome days of her childhood, when she dan- 
ced reels to the bagpipe on the velvet moss of 
£elinaskine, she vowed that the season of such 
mirth should be recalled, and the pretty natural 
lawn that fronted the bower be shaven for the 
occasion. 

Julian was directed to drop a few hints of the 
project at the castle, for the double purpose of 
sounding the ladies on the subject, and of pre- 
venting any other engagement, as it did not suit 
the simplicity of Katherine's plan to proffer her 
invitation sooner than one day previous to the 
sylvan gala. 

Julian's report was most encouraging. Miss 
Forbes was enchanted with the proposal ; the 
general volunteered his presence, with an ear- 
nest request to be admitted ; and the Lady Ida 
exhibited her whole stock of slippers, that she 
might be assured of possessing at least one pair 
strong enough for a dance on the green. 

Katherine's preparations went gayly forward, 
and were very near their final completion, when, 
on the evening preceding the important day, she 
walked over to Killurie. Her lather, as he had 
promised, bore her company ; neither could Ju- 
lian be left behind ; and as Mr. Fletcher was not 
to be prevailed upon to join the party, the usual 
hour of backganunon was chosen by Katherine's 
unerring tact, in order that so important a per- 
sonage might not feel himself deserted. 

The party at the castle was assembled in the 
drawing room when the three pedestrians arri- 
ved, and consisted of General and Miss Forbes, 
Lady Ida and her chaperone, and a gentleman 
whom the Randolphs with some difficulty rec- 
ognised as the son of their neighbour. Lord In- 
verawe, of whom their hostess announced that he 
had just returned from Malta, for the purpose of 
securing his majority in the regiment to which 
Julian had been appointed. 

MiBs Forbes was a handsome, middle-aged 
woman, with an expression of lively intelligence 
in her face, and a dash of good-humoured satire 
in her eye, that was both agreeable and becom- 
ing. She was deeply engaged talking politics 
with her father, a tall, noble-looking veteran, 
with hair as white as moonlight curling on his 
shoulders. 

The gouvemante, with something of the air 
of a French waiting-maid, was netting a purse 
beside them, and occasionally edging in a word 
or two of assent. The young lady and gentle- 
man occupied the farthest corner of the room. 



Mr. Randolph tnrned his mild gaie upon the 
young patrician, as she was introduced to him, 
with a sensation of keen interest that could 
scarcely be guessed from the gentle and placid 
greeting which he bestowed on her. But Kath* 
erine knew '* every line and trick" of his counter 
nance too well to fail of appreciating the glance ^ 
and there was something in the droop of hi» 
eyelash, when his survey was ended, which told 
her it had not been quite satisfactory. 

Lady Ida was very young, not more than six- 
teen ; and certainly, whatever it was which dis- 
appointed Mr. Randolph, it could not be either 
the mould of her features or the tint of her 
complexion. She was a dazzling specimen of 
the true style of Saxon beauty. Nothing could 
be more refinedly indicative of high birth than 
the cast of her small head, the chiselling of her 
proud, delicate features, and the alabaster c^rve 
of her stately throat. There was something in 
her bearing which told you that pride was more 
to her than an inheritance; yet it might be, 
after aD, but the pride of beauty, for there was 
nothing imperious in the carriage of that little 
head, which turned from side to side like a 
bird's, while she made her observations on those 
around her with such a mute, yet eloquent glit- 
ter of her clear, bright eye, as we have seen a 
Virginian nightingale flash upon us from its 
gilded cage. 

Ida's mouth was the tiniest of human mouths ; 
it looked, even when open, no bigger than the 
bud of a dog-rose ; and her smile was that beau- 
tiful, little, curling, polished smile, which ex- 
presses just what the smiler pleases, and no 
more. The creature, even at her delicate and 
tender age, looked as if her nursery had been a 
court, and that dignity and stateliness of bear- 
ing were hers by nature and right ; for th^re 
was nothing tutored or forced in her deportment, 
not a taint of artifice, not a shade of affectation ; 
you read her history and her position at a glance ; 
she was the only child of a rich earl, and had» 
besides, an independent fortune at her own dis- 
posal. She was, of course, not yet come out,, 
but, during her father's absence from home, had 
been permitted to visit Miss Forbes under the 
surveillance of her chaperone, Mrs. Fortescue. 

Jjadj Ida had over-fatigued herself with riding 
in the morning, and was half lying in a listless 
attitude on a sofa, beside which Major Moira 
was seated on a low stool, playing the agreeable 
with all his might. She had only half risen 
when Mr. Randolph was announced to her, and 
seemed scarcely to comprehend who he was;, 
but when her eye fell on Julian and Katherine,. 
she held out her hand to them with great cor- 
diality, and the look of weariness and ennui 
passed away immediately. 

" I thought you had forgotten the gipsy ball,"' 
said she, with a laugh and a slight blush, when 
Katherine had announced the object of her visit ; 
and the words having caught Miss Forbes's ear 
across the room, she turned round and shook 
her handkerchief at them gayly. 

"Well, Katherine," said she, "I have had 
her little ladyship in a fit of the sullens all this 
evening, because this al fresco at home of yours; 
was still unannounced. I was even endeavour- 
ing to persuade Mrs. Fortescue t6at she ought 
to withhold her consent, by way of settling mat- 
ters at once ; but since the sun is still shining. 
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and there has been no mist for a fortnight, why, 
if Lady Ida will promise to stand between me 
and her father's wrath, in the event of a flannel 
lappet greeting his appearance next week,. I, for 
one, shall be rejoiced to risk my Highland nerves 
in such a f^te." 

The girlish delight with which the Lady Ida 
assented to this decision, did not by any means 
infringe upon the highbred self-possession 
which distinguished her ; but her eyes sparkled 
with such an expression of gayety when the ar- 
rangement was concluded, and she began to 
question Katherine upon the localities of the 
beautifd island with an appearance of such gen- 
uine interest, that Julian asked himself indig- 
nantly who could call her haughty or super- 
cilious. 

** I must have you, my dear sir, to give this 
foolish child the true history of Eelinaskine," 
said Miss Forbes, as if anxious to bring Mr. 
Randolph into collision with her youthful guest ; 
*• I really will not undertake to answer for all 
the strange peculiarities with which she has in- 
vested it ; for, besides her confident expecta- 
tion of making acquaintance with some High- 
land tribe of fairies within its precincts, she has 
a wild legend of the nuns in her foolish brain 
which she picked up from some of the gardeners, 
and which has haunted her like a passion, even 
in its imperfect state, ever since.'* 

" It does look the very home of Poesie and 
Romance," interposed the Lady Ida, gazing ear- 
nestly upon the little isle as it lay in its flowery 
solitude among the waters, distinctly visible 
£rom the windows of the castle : " I shall be 
very much disappointed if I have not some beau- 
tiful remembrance of it to carry away with me." 

" There is no lack of legendary interest in 
Eelinaskine," said Mr. Randolph, smiling. ** If 
the Lady Ida is disposed to favour the supersti- 
tion, she may carry off an immortal memorial of 
her visit to the isle." 

" Ah ! yes— they told me," answered she ; 
** but it applied only to rdigietues — did it not 1 
A mere worldly sentiment cannot be so pre- 
€erved." 

Mr. Randolph smiled at the simplicity of her 
enthusiasm. 
' " Nay, I believe its powers— if we both mean 
the charm of the Convent Fountain — are not by 
any circumstances restricted. Its effect is uni- 
formly the same in all the cases which have 
come under my observation." 

The Lady Ida threw back her pretty head — 
even her romance must be beyond the pale of 
ridicule. She would not ask another question. 

** I believe, however, I can give you the tra- 
dition on the best authority," continued Mr. 
Randolph, indulgently. " The fountain is still 
a beautifhl and most picturesque spring, though 
its antique basin is sadly dilapidated, and the 
shell from which the nuns drank of yore has 
been replaced by Katherine with a large cockle 
from Loch Urie. It is said that a draught from 
the miraculous fountain really formed part of the 
ceremonial of a nun's installation. It was be- 
lieved to ensure fidelity to her vows both in the 
spirit and in the letter. None but the favoured 
votaries of St. Helen were admitted to the bene- 
fits of this bharmed water in the days of the 
convent's existence, except, occasionally, wid- 
ows, who took this means of declaring their 



constancy to the memory of their deceased hus- 
bands. But many a blooming maiden comes 
blushing and simpering to Katherine for a bottle 
of the magical water, to ensure her lover's fidel- 
ity, even to this day ; and all that they believe 
wanting to its eflicacy is, that it shall be admin- 
istered when the humour which they wish to 
perpetuate is at its heiight." 

" I shall certainly administer it to you, Lady 
Ida," said Katherine, " when you have the first 
peep of Killurie through the stonework of the 
old window, on purpose that you may believe 
forever that there is nothing so beautiful in the 
whole world besides." 

"No," said her little ladyship, resolutely, "no- 
thing should induce me to taste the water. I 
think the tradition a very poetical one ; but 
nothing should tempt me either to drink it my- 
self, or to give it to those I love." 

" Bravo, Lady Ida !" said Major Moira ; "Ftw 
la variiti /" 

"Does your ladyship esteem the charm of 
novelty so much 1" asked Mr. Randolph, with a 
tone of interest. 

" No !" said the Lady Ida, scornfully ; " no ; 
but fidehty itself is worthless if it have any 
source but the heart alone." 

Julian leaned his head over the back of the 
sofa to conceal the blush of delight that rose to 
his forehead, as he met his father's eye bent 
approvingly on the youthful speaker. Mr. Ran- 
dolph's smile had something even of surprise in 
it ; and he talked with the Lady Ida more re- 
spectfully from that moment. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" O love will Tent^ie in 
Whare he darna weel be seen.'* 

Old Soko. 

A MORNING and noon of surpassing splendonr 
ushered in the evening of Katherine's rural gala, 
and all things prospered that pertained to it 
The little lawn was mowed and swept till it 
looked like a carpet of Genoa velvet, and the 
bower dressed with flowers and evergreens till 
it might have done for the summer drawing- 
room of Calypso. Piles of fragrant heather 
were gathered into couches and seats of tbe 
most luxuriant device, and at a little distance, 
removed from them, Elspa's fire of turf and 
swinging tea-kettle formed a picturesque back- 
ground to the scene of sylvan gayety. 

It was a very classical aflair, that bower of 
Julian's. He had taken the plan from an old 
print of the Parthenon, and it was surprising 
how well the pillars of rough puie, and the dra- 
pery of honeysuckle, supplied the place of sculp- 
tured columns. Then there was the glorious 
view of nature, to secure which, at every point 
of most surpassing loveliness, the skill and in- 
dustry of the young architect had opened among 
boughs and rocks a long vista ; and the edifice, 
according to its Grecian model, being open on 
all sides, the more immediate objects of interest 
in the variety of cliff and cascade, rock and fell, 
which surrounded it were everywhere abundant 

Nothing could be more beautiful or romantic 
than the prospect from the upper end of the lit- 
tle temple, where Katherine had placed the tea- 
table; you stood then fronting the entrance, 
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^^ith the small, smooth lawn stretched ont be- 
fore yoa as flat as a billiard-table, and breaking 
suddenly off into rock, and knoll, and hollow, 
while the bine, glittering waters, with their 
ceaseless music of plash and ripple, and their 
.glory of cloud and sunbeam, borrowed from the 
sky, danced beyond, dividing you from the misty 
towers of Killurie that crowned the far-off rocks, 
And, with their picturesque mass of feudal archi- 
tecture, seemed to bridle in the lake. Nothing 
•could be more beautiful or romantic ; and when 
Katherine, in her white dress and tartan rib- 
ands, went tripping about the green, or leaped 
like a young deer from shingle to shingle, as 
she hailed Donald with his several messages 
•across the water, she personified, without any 
•exercise of imagination, the presiding nymph of 
the little Highland Arcadia. 

Miss Forbes, with her usual considerate kind- 
ness, had in the morning sent over the best 
{reduce of the hothouses to the manse ; but no 
one would think of looking at grapes or pine- 
apples with such magnificent strawberries as 
Katherine^s to oppose them. The cream alone 
might have put the juice of the grape at a dis- 
•count in any shape. Then the cakes of every 
variety of material and device, from the delicate 
Highland scone, no thicker than cambric paper, 
to the richest and costliest plum-cake of the 
town — and the tea, fragrant souchong, that rose 
4ipon the air with its aromatic steam, outvying 
roses and honeysuckles — ^what produce of the 
wine- vat could equal these % 

No one understood the charm of a real femi- 
nine tea-table like Katherine. She knew no- 
thing of the fashionable negligence that offers 
the " liragrant lymph," with all the glories of its 
Sevres cup and its tray of silver, cooled in its 
passage from the butler's pantry, and depending 
4ipon your own unskilful admixture for more 
than half its value. Katherine was too thor- 
oughly domestic in her tastes and habits to fail 
of excelling in the prettiest grace of the table, 
the art of tea-making, and the success of her 
endeavours this evening was sufficiently appa- 
rent, when even Uncle Fletcher declared he had 
:never drunk it better in the company of a man- 
<darin. 

Everything went on velvet. Mrs. Randolph, 
wrapped up |n the dignity and shelter of her 
Cachemire, was with some little difficulty be- 
.guiled into an appearance of vivacity by the po- 
lite tact of the general ; Katherine kept Uncle 
Fletcher in good humour by her excellent tea 
and her unslumbering attention ; while the Lady 
Ida, in the very radiance of beauty and gayety, 
amused Mr. Randolph and Miss Forbes by her 
jnquante ndiveti^ and the girlish enjoyment 
which she extracted from everything around 
her. 

Julian and Major Moira were the attendants 
tipon the tea-table ; and when Katherine could 
spare a moment's attention from the duties of 
her office, she could perceive that the seat occu- 
pied by the ladies of Killurie was to them a 
point of equal attraction ; her feminine keen- 
ness in such matters laid the truth before her in 
a moment, and her sisterly anxiety rendered 
the rivalry of Julian and his superior officer, 
even for the space of a single night, a subject 
of no contemptible interest in her eyes. 
'* Are you all ready for a draught of the Nan's 
C 



I Fountain, good people V* said Miss Foihes,* 
raising her voice ; '^ are you all disposed to giv^ 
immortaUty to the feelings of the moment 1 No 
repining against fate— no envy of your best 
friends— 410 unhappy loves nor unlucky schemes 
— no hatred, maUce, and all uncharitableness to 
get rid of ere you approach the brink," 

** No headaches nor heartaches," added the 
general. " I, for one, feel sufficiently pleased 
with myself and all mankind at this moment, to 
be quite disposed to perpetuate my present hu- 
mour." 

'* And I," said the Lady Ida, in her gay, mu- 
sical tones, " am so completely enchanted vnth 
Eelinaskine, that if I drink at the fountain just 
now, I shall never be happy henceforward any- 
where else." 

** If the Lady Ida will be contented with its 
neigkbourhoody'* said the major, gallantly, "it 
were happy for some of us that she drank just 
now." 

At this moment the music of the bagpipe 
came waiting from a distance, and the sound 
was speedily traced to a small boat that seemed 
making towards the island. 

" Here comes our orchestra," said Katherine^ 
gayly ; '' now, Lady Ida, you are to be initiated 
into the mysteries of a Scotch reel— just that 
you may dance yourself fairly into good spirits 
before we approach the fountain. I will not 
dispense with one effort at least upon my turf 
ballroom, if it were only to preserve the original 
character of my gala." 

The piper landed,, accompanied by a youth 
from the servants' hall at Killurie, who was a 
well-known performer on the clarinet, and our 
party danced reels and waltzes for half an hour^ 
till the general declared the fairies would never 
revisit the spot again. 

It was a charming scene, and any one stand- 
ing on the mainland, and seeing from a distance 
the beautiful islet with its group of dancers, 
mcight, with a very slight effort of imagination^ 
have fancied them fairies. To those who stood 
within the little temple, and looked out upon the 
beautiful and happy faces, gay apparel, and 
glancing movements of those without, the scene 
was a very transcript of some of the most grace* 
ful pictures in the Decameron. 

Katherine, as a matter of course, danced al-^ 
most constantly with Major Moira ; and as she 
cast occasionally a look of observation on the 
faces of the group around her, she fancied she 
could trace a slight sneer upon the pinched and 
shrivelled physiognomy of Uncle Fletcher, as 
his eyes followed the motions of Julian and his 
partner in the dance, or watched the young 
man's very evident devotion when it was end- 
ed. In a moment she had despatched E]spsi 
with drams of whiskey to the musicians, and 
made up a party to examine the view from the 
Gothic window, and to drink at last from the 
Nun's Fountain. 

" Shall we go with themt" said Julian to his 
companion, as the last of the party passed them 
on their progress up the brae. "We shall 
have time to make our visit to the fountain and 
be back again before they leave the window—* 
unless, indeed, you would prefer going there 
with all these people." 

The Lady Ida hesitated. 

"It is 80 very wild and desolate, that I thiok 
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jffa win like ft better witliout a erowd/' puna* 
ed the gentleman, in the most indifferent tone 
imaginable. 

** So I shall," decided she ; and the next mo- 
ment they were together in the small shadowy 
path which led by a new and unfrequented way 
to the Nun's Fountain. 

** You have, of course, been oAen here be- 
fore," said the lady ; " there can be nothing left 
for you to perpetuate." 

"There is certainly no need of a magical 
draught to give immortality to my present feel- 
ings,' ' answered Julian. " It is to see you drink 
tkat I am most anxious." 

" Indeed !" answered the Lady Ida, flinging 
back her head haughtily; "which of my feel- 
ings would you desire to perpetuate V 
. Julian blushed over the temi^es, and his black 
eye flashed upon her with a glance that made 
her own, proud as it was, sink under it. 

" You said you were pleased with Eelinaskine, 
and five minutes ago you told me that you would 
not soon forget this evening ; think you I have 
no interest in prolonging the remembrancer* 

She looked appeased, and answered, with a 
smile, that she would be happy to retain the 
memory of her enjoyment forever. 

A few moments of silence brought them to 
the brink of the well. It was surrounded by 
high, massive trees, in the middle of a solitary 
glade, so small that Julian's plaid could aUmost 
have reached across It. The place was wild 
and lonely, and as the boy and girl emerged from 
the narrow path, and stepped upon the dark 
green turf, there was something in the twilight 
of the thick boughs and in the deep, breathless 
silence, broken only by the beating of their own 
hearts, that kept them both speechless. 

They walked forward to the brink of the 
fountain, and gazed down upon it as it lay dark, 
and limpid, and motionless at their feet. 
, " You must listen to me a moment before you 
drink," said Julian ; and the girl looked up to 
him inquiringly, with a cheek white and an eye 
lettering with excitement. There was some- 
thing in the deep, passionate calm of his look 
and tone that spoke unconsciously to the feel- 
ings within, and kept her silent. 

" If one were to swear before you that the 
Tery heart within his breast were yours — that 
tiie Ufe that wanned his veins were only valu- 
able 80 far as he might spend it in your service 
-—that the toil and the struggle of a lifetime 
trould be well repaid by a look of kindness — ^that 
the proudest, dearest happiness of earth would 
be to die, that you might be saved a pang — ^if 
you were to know that this worship was as 
deathless as the soul that nourished it, would 
you think that — ^that — ^that tkanlu were too much 
to bestow upon the giver 1" 
' The beautiful girl drew her breath keenly, 
and pressed both hands upon her breast with- 
out speaking. 

** Lady," said Julian, as he fell upon his knee 
beside the spring — and there was that in his ac- 
eeatB which thrilled every vein of the hearer — 
" the blood that warms me is not more vital 
than the love with which I worship you. I 
would toil throughout the life that is unspent, 
even in the bowels of the earth, so I might but 
hope to die beside you at last. Lady ! beauti- 
ftd Ida! I want nothing from yon-^not even 



hope, whieh oemes toiiK— >«ay only that you ac 
cept my love, whether it may ever be returned 
or no ; say only, * Julian, you may serve me/ 
and I will bless you before heaven as I kneel" 

The boy's face was turned up to her, pale 
and spiritualized like that of a young priest in 
the rapture of a nobler worship, and its touching: 
and most poetic beauty acted upon the heart of 
his youthful idol like some holy spell. The pride 
of her high birth and of her womanly timidity 
fled before it, and she sank upon her knees be- 
side him, and, placing her small clasped hands • 
within his, looked into his face with a gaze in 
which all else was quenched but the pure, fer- 
vent enthusiasm of the moment. 

The next instant the sound of voices was 
heard among the trees, and before either of the 
two had time to start upon their feet. Major 
Moira from the one side, and Uncle Fletcher 
from the other, stei^d beside them on the 
sward. 

" So the spirit of the fountain must be invoked 
kneeling," said the major, with a keen glance,. 
" and admits but two votaries at a time ! or,, 
perhaps, your ladyship is not to be considered 
in the light of a votary ;" and he looked from 
her to Julian with a glance of insolent sarcasm. 

The Lady Ida was not one to bear such treat- 
ment with meekness ; she threw back her fine- 
head with an air of the utmost disdain, and re- 
plied, 

" The light in which Msuer Moira may be dis- 
posed to consider me, is a matter of too littlt 
importance for an argument." 

And while Julian was covering his face with 
his hand, and leaning beside a tree to recall his 
wandering senses, she was busily assisting 
Katherine to dispense the water to all who ask- 
ed for it. 

It was a scene of much noise and merriment, 
and the beautiful glade soon lost the thrilling^, 
spell of its solitude. 

** Now, Lady Ida, you and I must not be for- 
gotten," said Katherine, when the others were 
retreating ; "you will immortalize your remem- 
brance of Eelinaskine, will you not?" 

The colour came back for the time to Ida's 
cheek as she replied, " I shall not drink of the 
water," in a tone which silenced Katherine, she 
could not tell exactly why. 

" Well, Ji^Uan, are you equally determined ?" 

Julian advanced, and, plunging in the shell,. 
drank off its contents without lifting up his eyes. 

" Do you think it impossible you may ever 
repent that draught 1" asked a voice, as the 
two ladies were moving away, which Julian 
recognised with a start as that of Uncle Fletcher. 

" Yes, quite impossible," replied he, hastily. 

The old man smiled a grim, sardonic sort of 
smile as he replied, 

**Then an ensign, with the king's pay for his 
fortune, is a better match for the daughter of a 
rich earl, than a Scottish minister has proved 
for the grandchild of a poor marquis." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

*i Our daddy is a cankered carle." 

Scotch Sons. 

When Katherine laid her head upon hex pil- 
tow on the night of this gala day, a strange mix- 
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tore of ideas kept lier brain busy, and herself 
sleepless. Julian loved the Lady Ida, that was 
quite unquestionable; loved her with all the 
deep-seateid and strong enthusiasm of his nature j 
and Katherine, who knew the heart of her twin- 
brother better than all the world, almost wept as 
she called to mind the unchangeab,le fidelity of 
his affections. He might be wild, volatile, and 
unstable ia his tastes and habits ; but in all that 
related to the heart, Julian was a proverb of 
steadfast constancy : and her sisterly partiality 
i^as insufficient to hide from Katherine the prob- 
able anguish that was in store for him, in an at^ 
tachment so placed and of such a nature. How 
the lady regarded him she had no means of judg- 
ing ; but the fastidious and aristocratic notions 
-which on more than one occasion she had heard 
her express, whispered to Katherine that the 
princely fortune to which Julian was looking 
lorwanl would all be necessary to wipe away 
the remembrance of his obscure birth. And 
poor Katherine felt her heart die within her at 
the bare remembrance of Major Moira's preten- 
sions ; which, even if discouraged by the Lady 
Ida, could not fail to create a feeling of rivalry 
and opposition between Julian and his superior 
! officer, obviously tending to the disadvantage of 
i the former. 

On the other hand, Julian's attentions to the 
youthful beauty were palpably distasteful to Un- 
cle Fletcher; whether mim a mean and petty 
jealousy of his young relative's assiduities, or 
from an habitual prejudice against rank and 
, feshion, and pretensions of every description, 
was uncertain ; but that he looked with contempt 
, and ridicule upon JuUan's devotion, she could 
not but perceive ; and the tears fell heavily as 
Katherine reflected that her darling brother was 
I sacrificing every prospect in life for the sake of 
' one who might not love him after all. 

Morning brought its accustomed renovation 
to poor Katherine's worn-out energies, and by 
' seven o'clock she was abroad, as usual, upon her 
little visits of charitjr, or her morning stroll 
' among the braes. The sun was shining merri- 
ly, and it gilded the future with so fair a beam of 
promise to her imagination, that she would not 
permit herself to believe in any decree of for- 
tune that seemed adverse to the dearest hopes of 
her life. 

Lady Ida was soon to leave the castle ; Miss 
Forbes was every day looking for the earl to 
carry her away in person. After she was gone, 
Jalian must be all that could be wished to his 
uncle ; and when his good- will was fairly estab- 
lished, even Lady Ida would be tolerated for Ju- 
lian's sake ; and then, when the extent of his 
splendid fortune was known to the world, Julian 
must soon be considered on a footing with the 
noblest among them ; and then — and then — eve- 
rything would be right at last, and she would 
leam to laugh at the fears of the previous 
ni^t. 

These bright-coloured reveries were inte^^up^ 
ed by Uncle Fletcher in propria persona^ who 
was suddenly revealed to Katherine by a turn of 
the path. 

" Gfood-moming, my dear sir," said she, in a 
blithe tone; "I am glad to see you so early 
abroad. I hope our rural dissipation has not 
disturbed your slumbers." 

" Humph ! I am very well, I thank you. I 
have had a walk often miles this morning," an- 
sf^ered the old man. He was on all occasions 
exceedingly good-humoured and kind to Kathe- 



rine, but this morning she detected a tone of un- 
usual self-complacency, almost amounting to 
triumph, in his address ; and concluding it to be 
in consequence of his morning's achievement, 
she answered in a correspond!^ accent of sur- 
prise and congratulation, inquiring with great 
Interest as to the point whither his steps had been 
directed. 

" I went as far as the viUage, to order a post* 
chaise at two o'clock to-day,'^ was the reply, at 
the portentous import of which Katherme's 
heart quaked; but she gathered all her courage, 
and exclaimed in a laughing tone, 

" A postchaise at Killurie I why, my dear ubh 
cle, you might as well expect to find a Paris dil« 
igence there I" 

"No, as good luck would have it, I found 
one had arrived last night from Inverness: so 
you see folks may be lucky without being wise." 

And he settled himself in his clothes with the 
self-satisfied sort of motion which people some- 
times use who have matters triumphantly their 
own way. 

'' Indeed, uncle, I think it is neither lucky tmiSk 
wise to make use of a close, dusty postchaise on 
a day like this, when both Redganntlet and Pad- 
dy are in the i)addock doing nothing, besides my 
own pony, which you like so much. What has 
made you fancy a drive to-day, sir!" 

" I am going to drive as far as Edinburgh," 
answered the nabob, dryly ; '* your |K)ny could 
scarcely carry me that length, I imagine !" 

"To Edinburgh, sir!" repeated Katherine, 
and her heart sank. " It is a very sudden jour- 
ney, uncle — I hope no unpleasant business calls 
you away so hastily 1" 

^' No," was the cool rejoinder : " only a con- 
firmation of what I had been suspecting." 

" Dear, dear ! papa will be sadly disappoiol* 
ed," said Kathenne. "Could you not arrange 
your business by letter, sir 1 It will grieve us 
all to lose you alter so short a visit ; and Julian 
with his six weeks' leave expressly to spend 
with you." . 

" Yes, I am sorry to disappoint him," replied 
Mr. Fletcher, with a grin; "I suspect he will 
scarcely get through the remaining two without 
me." 

" Then do stay with us," persisted she, in a 
coaxing voice. *' Could not this troublesome 
business stand for a week or two 1" 

** No," said he, bluntly ; " my business is not 
often of a nature to stand over, Miss Randolph.** 

There was something in the old man^s tons 
which, when joined to her own suspicions of 
the true cause of this sudden journey, silenced 
Katherine in spite of herself; and although, on 
ordinary occasions, brave enough to dive imme- 
diately into the hidden springs of his bad hu- 
mour, and allay it by the mfluence of her blithe 
and playful kindness, yet to-day Katherine's 
words all deserted her, and she was totally una- 
ble to command another remonstrance. 

" You are walking in the opposite directioil,'* 
said Mr. Fletcher, wwh sudden politeness ; " and, 
as I shall have some arrangements to make, I 
m^ as well be moving homeward." 

Katherine was unable even to propose walk- 
ing home with him ; and in a few minutes his 
usual brisk, business-like pace had taken ladbn 
out of sight. 

She was scarcelv recovered ftom the surprise 
and discomfort which this short interview had 
occasioned her, when she descried Julian at a 
considerable distance on horseback, and leaving 
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die nanow footpath, she descended the hill to in- 
lercept him on the road. He dismounted when 
they met, and led his horse by her side. He was 
the image of fatigue and excitement, with pale 
efaeeks and disordered hair, and his dress was 
covered with dust and soil, as if he had just con- 
cluded a long and furious ride. 

. "Where have you been, dearest Juliani" said 
she. "All the world seems abroad this morn- 
ing. Yon must have had as long a journey as 
Uncle Fletcher, judging from the plight of your- 
self and your steed. Where have you been 1" 

" I have been to Inverhaggerme " answered 
lie ; " I was afhud that Keith might have return- 
ed: and. as I am to be engaged through the day, 
I tnougnt to have made my irisit to him before 
Mreakfast But he is not come, so I have had 
my ride for nothing." 

"To Inverhaggemie !" repeated Katherine; 
!K>ie nine o'clock! And how 



*< thirty miles 
tired you look I What could induce you to ride 
8D £BLr 1 and what is to occupyy ou m the fore- 
noon, to prevent your visiting ELeith at the prop- 
er time 1" 

"Why," said Julian, hesitating, " I must be at 
Killurie in the forenoon ; Miss Forbes expected 
Lord de Mar last night, and, as he is the colonel 
ctf my regiment, I must call on him before he 
goes."*' 

" For Heaven's sake, my dear Julian, do not 
leave the manse to-day," said Katherine, in a 
tone of distress ; " it is absolutely necessaiy that 
you endeavour to bring Uncle Fletcher into good- 
aumour bv some means or other, for he has just 
announcea his intention of leaving Killurie at 
two o'clock : and if he goes from us in a pet, I 
kaow not what will be the ccHisequence." 

Julian inquired hastily what she meant; and 
the whole detail of her interview with the nabob 
— ^her own suspicions, and the danger which 
threatened his prospects, were laid before him, 
with many tears, and strong appeals to his rea- 
son and his prudence. 

He heard all that she had to say in silence, 
atnd then, with a flushed cheek and a dilating 
nostril, exclaimed, 

. " Let him keep his trash ! I care nothing for 
it — am I going to make myself a slave in mind 
and body to secure his paltry dross 1 I care no- 
thing for money—-! have my sword, thank Heav- 
en, and my father — it shall make me a name, 
and that is all that I desire in life." 

"But, Julian — dear Julian" remonstrated 
Katherine, "remember papa — think how it will 
grieve him to see you wilfully offend the old 
man ; and mamma, too— it will break her heart 
if you forfeit this inheritance. Dearest Julian, 
consider— it is but a little while longer, even it 
he should be induced to stay ; but if he goes to- 
day, you must not, indeed, leave him at all. Dear 
brother, this is a small sacrifice to make for us 
ali" 

" Small sacrifice !" repeated Julian, indignant- 
ly ; " my last visit! I would not resign it, though 
ois whole fortune were the penalhr— Katherine, 
do not ask me this as a favour, for I never re- 
fused you anything before, and I cannot do this." 
** Do not say so, Julian ; yon must do it, and 
you will," said Katherine, earnestly; "you can 
make your visit to the castle after he is gone, 
and I will not let you leave me till you nave 
promised not to go before." 

" I cannot," persisted Julian; "they also de- 
fart at two, and my visit must be made by 
twelve." 



Katherine was silent for a few moments, then 
said veiT gravely, 

"Well, JoUan, you know best which will 
eventually be the greatest sacrifice ; I have no 
means to use but my entreaties." 

" Dearest Katherine, do not ask me, do not ex- 
pect me to give up this," said Julian, in a pas- 
sionate tone; "there is no price that I woola not 
fy to ensure my visit to Killurie this momicg. 
promise faithfully to be home before the old 
gentleman takes leave. I will attend upon him 
all the day except that one half hour ; I will be 
as submissive and as tractable as you can desire, 
and he will not have time to miss me before I 
am back again. Dear Katherine, yon cannot 
love me, and require such a sacrifice as this." 

Katherine's heart bled at the sound of his 
voice, and, with her usual incapacity to resist 
such appeals, she promised her utmost assist- 
ance to purloin the half hour from the exacting 
old man. They walked home together, and she 
endeavoured, by talking cheerfully and affec- 
tionately, to beguile his haggard and careworn 
countenance of some of its clouds; and then hur- 
rying him off to his toilet, she went to seek her 
father, and to ascertain whether Unde Fletcher's 
plans nad yet been made public. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** Thii auu hath aumd hu foituBe." 

Shaxspbabb. 

NoTHiNO could exceed the winning cordiality 
of Julian's deportment at the breakfast-table. 
His manners were the personification of grace 
and gentleness; and there was an affectionate 
and deferential respect in his bearing towards 
the old gentleman, which Katherine felt assured 
must be quite irresistible. 

The boy's whole deportment seemed under 
some softening and restraining influence, and 
the paleness of his cheek, and the low, subdued 
tone of his voice, w^re probably not without their 
uses in producing the effect which was very soon 
discernible. 

There is an indescribable charm in the infla- 
ence of natural refinement, which the most rag- 
ged temper cannot resist. Even Uncle Fletchers 
was not altogether inaccessible to it; and the 
better Julian's exertions succeeded in removing 
the slight gine with which the party at first as- 
sembled, the easier became the task of dischar- 
ging his own duty with becoming empressenurU. 

The old gentleman's resolution to depart, how- 
ever, was quite unalterable ; and Julian, after the 
first commonplace entreaties, had too much tact 
to press the subject of his stay. 

" You have not been in Edinbuigh for many 
years, uncle," said he, in a quiet tone, "and 
will, I dare say, be almost bewildered by the 
changes you will see in the town. I should en- 
joy escorting you there exceedingly. Perhaps 
you will let me join you next week for a few 
days?" 

Mr. Fletcher was evidently pleased at this pro- 
posal, although he did not immediately accept 
It; and Katherine could see that his cordiality 
towards Julian increased from the time that it 
was made. 

Mr. Randolph seconded his son's plan, and 
much friendly and agreeable discussion passed 
between them on the subject of the proposed ex- 
pedition ; for Julian was^ truth, j^enerosity 
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Itsdf ; there vas not one stain of selfidmess 
upon his heart; and though circumstances had 
made him neglect the duties imposed on him by 
the position in which he stood towards his uncle, 
yet ne was ready, as usual, on the impulse of the 
moment, to devote himself as entire!]^ to the old 
man's comfort and convenience as if there had 
been no other object for him in life. 

Katherine saw that his warmth made its own 
way with the nabob. The latter was too self- 
sufficient and exacting to search very far into 
the motives for kindness of which he himself 
reaped the benefit, while his pride was too much 
flattered by the devotion of Julian's time and ser- 
vices to his convenience to allow so much as a 
suspicion to arise that they were given on the 
instigation of others, or at the suggestion of duty 
or expedience. 

Everjrthing was goixig on well, and Katherine, 
to her infinite delight, foresaw that they were at 
least to part in amity. Julian proposed to ac- 
company his uncle as far as the village, and at 
half past twelve he went to give orders that his 
horse should meet him there at three. 

Katherine's heart beat when he closed the door, 
for she knew very well that his errand was far- 
ther ofi* than the stables, and she hurried after 
him to impress upon him the heavy consequen- 
ces which nung upon his discretion this day. 

" Remember that I would not tell even papa 
where you are going," said the devoted sister. 
" Dear Julian, come back soon— do not stay more 
than half an hour. I feel as if the whole augury 
of your fate hung upon this day." 

*< I feel that it does, dear Katherine," answered 
he, with a wild smile, that sent her back to the 
parlour with a pang at her heart. 

Katherine's best energies were now in exer- 
cise to amuse and occupy the old gentleman, and, 
if possible, to prevent nim fi:om feeling the ab- 
sence of Julian until he should return. A thou- 
sand little matters were remembered or invented 
at the moment, upon which Uncle Fletcher's 
sudden departure made it necessary to consult 
him without loss of time. There was a view of 
the principal church in Calcutta to be improved 
by an alteration which he had suggested — a val- 
uable hint for the heightening of water colours, 
which his mercantile knowledge of their proper- 
ties had supplied, to be rehearsed — a recipe for 
pillan to be written down — a new mode of^ infu- 
sing coffee to be learned, and the address of a 
tea-merchant to be taken, who, as a correspond- 
ent of Mr. Fletcher's, must, as a matter of course, 
be the very foremost in the trade. 

Katherine had a natural tact, which the amia- 
ble and considerate bent of her disposition ren- 
dered particularly acute, and which led her at once 
to the weak siae of those with whom she asso- 
ciated, without any intention whatever of falling 
into the meanness of flattery. Accordingly, Mr. 
Fletcher was charmed by the sort of consequence 
which her little consultations reflected upon him, 
and Katherine made the trifling benefits confer- 
red upon her a matter of such serious impor- 
tance, and apologized so often for the trouble she 
was occasioning, that the old man very soon be- 
came interested in his own benefactions. 

Mr. Randolph seconded her endeavours with 
the good-humoured spirit that prompted them, 
and an hour was quickly whiled away, during 
which Julian was not inquired for, anu Kather- 
ine's manoeuvring was entirely successful. 

At half past one, however, it became absolute- 
ly necessary to order luncheon, because Mr. 



Fletcher was punctuality itself^ and would latfaer 
have departed fasting than put off his journey by 
the space of five minutes. Katherine moved 
about, talking all the while, and trying to per> 
suade the old gentleman that she could not dis- 

Sense with his presence during the winter months, 
he arranged all the trifling adjuncts of the table, 
which she knew to be agreeable to him, with her 
own hand ; and when he drew out his watch, and 
looked with a fidgety motion out of the window, 
she took heart in consideration of the time that 
was already gone, and herself wondered ** what 
could possibly detain Julian so long." 

" I hope he will not forget his hour of start- 
ing." answered the old man, a little testily j " a 
soldier ought to know the importance of pune- 
tuality." 

" Where has he gone, Katherine 1" asked heir 
father. " He cannot surely be all this time at 
the stable." 

Poor Katherine turned pale as she answereit 
with a pardonable evasion of the inquiry, 

" He is very careful of Redgauntlet, you know, 
papa — he always sees him groomed ; and he has 
had- a long ride this morning already— he was at 
biverhaggemia before breakfast." 

'' Ah ! that was in consequence of your pro- 
posal to fish to-day," said Mr. Randolph; and, 
having been made sensible of the distance which 
his nephew had travelled to despatch his own 
business, that it might not interfere with his, Mr. 
Fletcher looked once more smooth and pacified, 
and Katherine left the room to inquire for ther 
truant. 

There were no tidings of him, and she de- 

rtched the little groom-boy across the fields to 
castle, with a hashr summons, written in pen- 
cil, to her brother. Time and tide, however, pre- 
served their ordinary independence of all men's 
movements, and Mr. Randolph rang the beU 
himself for luncheon ere Katherine's messenger 
could have performed the shortest half of his 
journey. But the act of sending him had served 
to Quiet her anxiety, and she kept assuring her- 
sell that Julian would be on his way before the 
note could reach him. She talked and laughed 
with the gentlemen till her mother entered, and 
then it was no longer possible to defer sitting 
down. 

*' Did you send to tell Julian that we were 
waiting for him 1" said Mr. Randolph. 

"Yes, papa," replied Katherine, boldly; "but 
he has scarcely time to be here yet." 

"Julian has gone to the castle, I presume," 
said his mother, with her usual violation of aH 
expediencies. " I saw him go across the fields 
an hour ago." 

" That must be quite impossible," answered 
Mr. Randolph. " He knew his uncle's hour of 
starting ; and he would not think of going so far 
away at this hour." 

" Yes, I am pretty certain he is at Killurie," 
persisted the laay; " I heard him promise Miss 
Forbes last night that he should pay his respects 
this morning to Lord de Mar. Of course he con- 
siders it indispensable to wait upon the colcmel 
of his regiment." 

Mr. Fletcher fidgeted on his chair, and gave 
the sort of dry, short cough which was the un- 
failing index of his displeasure. Mr. Randolph 
looked keenly at Kalherine, and then dropped his 
eye as he beheld her changing colour. At that 
moment Mr. Fletcher's postchaise drove to the 
door, and Katherine looked wi^ a sick heart out 
of the opposite window towards Killorie; hot 
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there was no trace of Julian, and the Innch pro- 
ceeded till Uncle Fletcher had drunk his last »aBs 
of sherry, and rose flom his seat, saying, "You 
will ffire my respects to Ensign Randdph, and 
say that when his engagements leave him at lib- 
erty, I shall be happy to meet with him." 

" You will not ko without him, tnj dear sir 1'' 
said Mr. Randolph, with an expression of great 
annoyance in his face. '* He must be here in a 
few minutes now." 

" I hare no expectation of it," answered the 
old man, with his bitterest grin ; ** my Lord de 
Mar is not to be despatched with a morning visit 
of an hour and a half." 

Mr. Fletcher's luggage was carried out— his 
greatcoat buttoned, and his adieus to Mrs. Ran- 
dolph in the act of being spoken. Katherine was 
at her wits' end: 

** Dear, dear uncle, you must wait a little for 
Julian. He will break his heart if you go off in 
this cheerless way without him. Do wait. Uncle 
Fletcher, if it be only five minutes." 

*< I have waited nve minutes already. Miss 
Randolph," replied the nabob, determinedfly, " and 
I was never known to wait so lon&^ for any man 
before. I hope your brother wiU improve in 
I>unctuality before he comes to require it in the 
time of action, or he bids fair to lose his reputa- 
tion, which he probably considers a matter of 
more importance than anything that may hang 
upon his present engagement." 
. And with another of his sour smiles, Mr. 
Fletcher shook hands with Katherine and her 
lather, stepped across the hall and into the car- 
riage with his brisk motion that no human influ- 
ence ever impeded, and rattled down the little 
avenue and along the road, while Katherine stood 
motionless, the tears gathering in her eyes, tiU he 
was out of sight The chaise had barely round- 
ed the last turn of the road which was visible 
fiom the windows, when Katherine recognised 
the figure of Julian flying through the shrubbery, 
at the top of his speed, towards the house. 



CHAPTER X. 

* Yet if tliMe Itelda of mm 
ffluNild pan i&to a ttranfer*! hand, I think 



That I ooold not lie 
Our lot ii a hard lot. 



quet m my grave. 
."— WoM)SWO*TH. 



The moon was shedding her mvstic and splr- 
itnai radiance over a narrow Highland strath 
of most surpassing beauty, as a solitary horse- 
man turned the abrupt angle of the road which 
brought him to the entrance of the defile. To 
those who are already familiar with the sublimi- 
tjT of a Highland moonlight, one breath upon 
ue chords of memory will recall such a scene 
as I would fain describe ; to commtmicate it to 
the imagination of those who are ignorant of the 
leality. all the eneigies of the writer may be ex- 
ercised in vain. 

It was a small and narrow vallev, with a 
lange of glorious mountains on eitner hand, 
piled one upon another, till their cracfged and 
broken outlme seemed to touch the skies, and 
lent to the beautiAil and smiling glen an aspect 
of even unusual solitude. At one or two pomts 
In the short stretch which the vale afforded, the 
hills seemed to recede from one another, forming 
small vistas, which, though all were connected 
with the laiger strath by one common circle of 
mountains, severally revealed a wild hamlet 



with its knoUs and its pine-trees, its silTer 
stream, and its own peculiar boundary. 

There is something in these broken glimi 
which gives an exquisite variety to a Hip^ 
picture; and in this case, without breakmg in 
upon the seclusion, or diverting the eye firom the 
nobler prospect before it, the little outshots, as it 
were, from the vale lent to the whole scene an 
interest of a peculiarly sweet and touching char- 
acter. The glen itself was watered by a wan- 
dering stream, that roamed hither and thither 
among the meadows, and eave its plaintive mu- 
sic to the night, while the fair and velvet sward 
was rolled backward to the bases of the hills, 
with never a slope until it ioined their very 
roots ; and the shaven fields left ample space for 
the mysterious shadow of faiiy knoll and g^iarl- 
ed wych-elm, which here and there ^e moon- 
light flung across the glen, till it seemed peopled 
with wizard shapes. 

The traveller to whom we have alluded rode 
along with a quiet and deliberate pace through 
every winding of the simple mountain-road, till 
the upper end of the vall^ was gained, and the 
fairest picture which it afibrded was spread out 
before niuL A small and quiet loch lay sleep- 
ing under the shadow of two long lines of hills, 
which fell with a sheer and most graceful out- 
line to its margin, fironting each other in op- 
posing masses of rock and promontory, and 
lessening and lessening till they were closed at 
last by me purple masses of a separate and in- 
tersecting range. 

Near the margin of this loch, where the flat 
meadow-ground lay undulating into brae and 
hollow, where the pines were gathered into 
clumps, and the woods took a richer and more 
massive umbrage, a handsome and picturesque 
mansion-house was reared upon the summit of 
a lawn that sloped almost imperceptiblv to the 
waters. There was something fanciful in the 
architecture of the house, with its strange blend- 
ing of English and Gothic taste, as if Uie mind 
that planned it had been whimsical and imagi- 
native in its character, and yet the building was 
in perfect keeping with the beauty of its site, 
and rather confirmed than infringed upon the 
effect of the noble scenery by whidi it was sur- 
rounded. 

There were magnificent beeches, and black, 
massive plane-trees grouped upon the lawn, yet 
a certain air of neglect was visible in the rushes 
that overgrew the sward, and in the breaches of 
the stone balustrade that ran along the terraced 
front nearest to the loch. Indeed, an atmosphere 
of desolation brooded over the place, for an un- 
broken silence enveloped it; and darkened win- 
dows, and the absence of all ordinary signs of 
domestic activity, seemed in very unison with 
the pale and melancholy light that streamed 
around. 

The moon hung like a lamp of heaven in the 
dark blue vault between the summits of the op- 
posing hills, and flung her white shimmering 
radiance on the water, while the tall chimneys, 
and the arched and pointed roof of the house, 
were just silvered with the beams that rested on 
their tips. All around the house besides was 
wrapped in the glorious shadow of the woods 
and mountains. 

The traveller drew his rein as he crossed the 
rude bridge that spanned the river at its source, 
and restS for a moment with his gaze fixed 
upon the beautiful majesty of Nature. It was a 
lovely scene, just such a home as one who knew 
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-the poetry of life w<mM wish to live aad die in, 
-and never breathe a sigh for other distinction 
than that of possessing it. 

The traTeuer was a man of seven or eight-and- 
twenty, with a handsome, intelligent face, and a 
mien and carriage which bespoke him a Scottish 
. f^ntleman £ram many generations. There were 
strong sense and manliness of character in his 
countenance, though now and then it contracted 
ivith an expression of deep anxiety, and even 
care, like that of a man habituatea to earnest 
and important calculations. 

Daring his momentary pause upon the bridge, 
a variety of feelings seemed to succeed each oth- 
«r within his breast; for he looked first with a 
gaze of pride and affection upon his home, then 
an expression of steadfast determination came 
over nis countenance, which in its turn gave 
place to tl^ restless and unquiet glance that nev- 
er fails to speak of care and perplexity. 

But the moment of hesitation soon passed, and 
he spurred rapidly onward ; and, passing by the 
gate of entrance, rode round the house. He 
alighted at the back premises, where an old 
Highlander, that might have personated the last 
remaining lackey of Wolfs Crag, strode stur- 
dily across the court, and, doffii^ his bonnet 
with a hearty salutation in Qaelic, took his mas- 
ter's horse, and led him into a large, empty sta- 
ble, of which he was the sole occupant. 

The gentleman himself, after a few words of 
kindness, and a chaige regarding the comfoit of 
liis womout steed, retraced his stepd to the front 
of the house, and let himself in without ringing. 
The hall was handsome and well proportion- 
ed, and furnished with something of the curious 
fuid fanciful taste manifested in the exterior of 
the building ; for trophies of war and reliques of 
superstition were mingled with the more modem 
spoils of the chase, in an order of arrangement 
which pleased and interested, while it amused 
the eye of a stranger. 

A noble staircase, elaborately carved and 
painted, led the master of the house into a spa- 
'Ciotts gallery, hung with pictures of every size 
and character, ana ornamented with statuary, 
which occupied niches or pedestals on either hand. 
The corridor was in darkness, except from a 
single lamp, that burned with a feeble and deso- 
late glimmer at the farther end, and barely serv- 
' ed to guide him to a door in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, which he opened with a noiseless 
touch, and closed behind him. 

The scene which immediately^ greeted him 
Was strikingly in accordance with all through 
which he had as vet passed. He entered a small 
.parlour, that had. evidently been intended as a 
lady's boudoir, or some such dainty and elegant 
retreat ; for the walls were hung with silk, and 
the mantelpiece was formed of glittering spar ; 
but there was a want of keeping in the adjuncts 
of the room, and an air of disuse about the va- 
rious finery which it contained, that seemed to 
indicate its long misapplication to the purposes 
for which it was intended. 

A fire of bumed-out logs, glowing duskily in 
the grate, was all the light which the room could 
boast ; but it sufficed to reveal the figure of a 
young lady in deep mourning, bending listlessly 
over the hearth, with the air of one who finds her 
own thoughts too engrossing to admit of any at- 
tention to the state of things around her. 

The first step of the intruder roused her, and 
she sprang up with a start of joyful surprise, 
•andexclaimeo. 



"Keith! mydearbfother, jsityonatlast?" 

She was considerably younger than he, but 
pale, and thin, and worn, as if hf long illness : 
and ner hair, which bore the very tint of undyed 
silk, and was drawn tightly across her forehead, 
revealed her colourless and attenuated features, 
which the contrast of her black dress rendered 
only the more mournful. 

The gentleman kissed her affectionately, and 
returned her salutation in a cheerful tone. 

" Why, truly you will need all my assurances 
to convince you that it is I. for there is no judg- 
ing for yourself in this darkness visible, what 
makes you sit here mopin? over the embers, 
like a crow in a misti No wonder that you 
have dismal fancies. Is this keeping vour prom- 
ise to me, you little wayward thmg 1" 

And he bent down as he spoke, and lighted 
the lamp which stood upon the table. <' There ! 
now let me see what you have been about since 
I lefl you." 

He looked into her face with an air of kind 
solicitude ; then the cloud came over his fore- 
head, and he shook his head, and turned away 
reproachfully. 

'^ Ah ! Marion, Marion, if this is the way I 
am to find you after every absence, how can I 
answer to my conscience for leaving vou at all V 

" I am quite well, dearest Keith," answered 
the girl, smiling. " Remember how late it is ; 
I am wearied watching for you. Wait till the 
daylight, and you will see how strong I look. 
You shall not scold me to-night, for I am deter- 
mined to be quite happy, and to hear of nothing 
but your journey. There! ring for Margery 
and the supper-tray, and then open your bud^. 
I am almost tired waiting for it. Not a human 
face have I seen since you left me, and very lit- 
tle have I thought of but yourself and your mis- 
sion." 

"What!" answered the gentleman, "alone all 
the week I Has no one from Killurie been here 1 
and have you been a prisoner for eight days V* 

" Julian came this morning before I was down 
stairs: but when he learned you were still ab- 
sent, ne rode off again witnout dismounting. 
And Katherine has sent me two notes; but she 
is so much engaged with Mr. Fletcher and the 
fashionables at the castle, that she had not a sin- 
gle day to spare. I know she would have come 
to me if she could." 

" Gtod help you, poor thing I" said he, half 
unconsciously. "You are deisolate enough at 
present ; what will your life be if—" 

" If what, dearest Keith 1" asked the eirl, anx- 
iously. " Has Lord de Mar accepted of your ar- 
rangement, and are we to be separated at last V* 

"Lord de Mar has accepted of nothing, Mari- 
on. We are as destitute, as dependant upon 
ourselves, and, thank Heaven, as independent 
of others, as before this hopeless errand of mine 
was performed." 

He looked moodily when his sentence was 
finished; and, though a slight ex^ssion of re- 
lief was visible on the face of his companion, 
she did not answer, and shortly after he resumed 
of his own accord. 

" It is a strange new position for me, that of 
a supplicant. I have been too lone^ accustomed 
to grant &vours for the business of asking them 
to sit well upon me, and I fear the pride of the 
Chisholms somewhat marred my cause with his 
lordship." 

" Surely there was no necessity to coosidef 
yourself m the light of a supplicant," answered 
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the young lady; <' a trifling accommodatioiifrom 
one genUeman to another is no such favoor as 
shbald be allowed to huzt your pride, dear 
Keith." 

"True. Marion," replied he; "that is our 
Highland mode of viewing matters; but Lord 
de Mar considers that his claims upon a man's 
whole substance may give him a right to look 
upon that man as his inferior, whatever may be 
the relative position in which thev have been 
placed by nature. His lordship chooses to re- 
ject my proposal of liquidating my father's debts 
by the fruit of my own labours, and prefers the 
more direct mode of paying himself by the sale 
of the property. He is quite right ; there is more 
substantial security in the acres of Inverhag- 
gemie than he can be expected to find in the 
personal exertions of one who is for the first time 
called upon to make them in his own behalf. I 
wish my father's obligation had been incurred to 
any of his brothers in arms rather than to this 
haughty earl, for it is impossible for me, at 
least, to have any dealings with one who knows 
not how to respect the feelings of a man burden- 
ed with difficulties as heavy as they are imex- 
pected. God knows what is in store for us, 
Marion; but I would toil through a lifetime to 
redeem our home from the stranger's claim upon 
it" 

The girl wept bitterly. " I know, dear Keith, 
that if I were not hanging like a weight upon 
you, Inverhaggemie would soon be free. If you 
had any asylum for your sick sister, the strength 
of your own arm and the powers of your own 
mind would very soon set aside this difficulty. 
I have been thinking over all this while I was 
alone, and turning over in my mind the possi- 
bility of obtaining a home (for the little time that 
—that may perhaps suffice) among the many 
whom our poor father has fed and cherished in 
his day. I am quite sure that to some of them 
I shomd be welcome, and I shall do what I can 
to save myself from being a burden to any." 

The brother was so deeply moved by these 
forlorn and desolate words, that for a while he 
jhad no comfort to offisr her; but after a short 
pause, and a struggle to command himself, he 
replied, with a cheerful and encouraging tone, 

^'Pooh, pooh! we are not quite come to that 
extremity, my humble little sister. The lady 
of Inverhaggemie is not yet dependant upon a 
Highland cousin for the bread she eats. No, 
no; I would sell the place ten times over before 
it came to tha^ It would be hard, indeed, if the 
whole property do not cover the amount of this 
unhappy mortage. Wo is me ! can a father 
leave to his son a legacy of heavier care than 
the load of unacknowledged embarrassments 1 
How little could I have guessed, in those light- 
hearted days, when I used to plague our poor 
&ther by comparing the house that he spent his 
life in planning and perfecting to that of EUan- 

fowan, which was to take the estate upon its 
ack and fly away with it— -how little could I 
"have guessed that the price of that very house 
was destined to be paid out of the labour of my 
hands! But come — * 'twere better to be dumb 
than to talk thus ' — ^I must send you ofi* to bed ; 
and to-morrow, when a sound sleep shall have 
given you courage to face a bold project, 1 will 
tell you a charming proposal or old General 
Stuart's, whereby Inverhaggemie is to be freed 
in ten years, and a snug income secured to its 
possessor besides." 
** Nay, I shall have no sound sleep at all with 



such a prospect for the morning Ma that," reton-^ 
ed she, smiling wistfully. " You must tell me 
now, if you mean that I should sleep at all. Do 
not be afiraid of firightening me, dear brother; 1 
can bear anything now." 

" Can youl" repeated he, in an anxious and 
incredulous tone. " What ! even to hear that 1 
had accepted a governorship in the West Indies, 
and that we were to be separated for ten years V 

" Have you accepted it, dear Keith r' asked 
the girl, in a grave, firm tone, after a momentaiy 
pause of surprise. 

" Suppose! had 1" answered the brother, gayly,^ 
and with a smile which was scarcely di^^ise 
enough to his anxiety. 

" It would be the happiest event that could be- 
fall me in life," said the girl, determinedly. 

" What !" answered he, " that we should be 
strangers to each other for ten years 1" 

" No, no, no ; you can affbid to have me al- 
ways with you there; I will go too, and die be- 
sideyou." 

" Dearest Marion ! that is no part of my plan. 
— the climate of the tropics is not for such as 
you; you must stay at nome, and keep house 
here for me, with Donald and Maigery." 

" No, brother, there are but two of us, and 
death will divide us soon enough. Let me live- 
always beside the only living thmgthat cares for 
me. Take me with you, dearest Keith, and I 
shall not have a wish on earth besides unsatis- 
fied." 

The brother looked at her with an expression^ 
of distress and perplexity. 

" My dear sister, this cannot be. Your health 
cannot stand the change of climate; and if it 
sufier, I shall never recover the self-reproach. 
You must stay at home, and nurse yourself inta^ 
health and happiness, before I retunx to live and 
die with you at Inverha^mie." 

" Keith," said the girl, m a composed and stead- 
fast tone, " if ^ou leave me behind you, even at 
Inverhaggerme, I shall not survive the separa- 
tion twelve months ; we shall never meet again, 
and there will be none to lay my head in the^ 
dust. If you take me with you, it is just possi- 
ble that the change you dread may be of service 
to me ; and if not, I shall close my eyes in peace, 
and you will bring my bones back again to sleep 
at home. Dearest Keith, do not contradict me,, 
but believe that I did not dare to hope for any 
termination of my fears half so happy — ^so per- 
fectly satisfactory as this. Let me go, and dl 
my troubles will be over." 

His eyes glistened for a moment, and he strag- 
gled a second time to shake ofl'the feeling whim 
overcame him. 

" Well, well, it is too soon to be making up 
our minds on such an important point," said 
he, with an effort at cheerfulness. '* Many ar- 
rangements have to be concluded before this be 
thought of, and it is not worth while to antici- 
pate the necessity of decision. My appointment 
IS not yet confiraied, and Lord de Mar has to 
assure me of his concurrence before I can take 
any step which has for its object the preserva- 
tion of our home ; but, without his approval^ 
that object cannot be attained. You may sleep 
sound, dear Marion, in the assurance that what- 
ever you really desire most will be what I shall* 
most earnestly seek to promote. And now I 
must send you oif, for these pale cheeks keep 

f ricking my conscience like the sultan's ring, 
lere, take your candle, and do not let me see, 
your face till nine o'clock to-monow." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ay Ueiring with yoa ; 



And tb«Be few precepts in yoar memory. 
LKx>k tbou chancter."— SuAKSPSAEB. 

Ji7r.iAK Rakpolph's leave of absence lacked 
but one fortnight of its emiration, and the last 
week of the term was to be devoted to Uncle 
Fletcher in Edinbuigh. so that a few days more 
-wrere all that remainea to him of the society of 
his home. It was a mournful term ; for, though 
Julian had of late spent but a small portion of 
his time at the manse, vet it was only now, for 
the first time, that the domestic circle began to 
feel that he "was no longer one of them. 

The displeasure and regret with which his 
father had looked upon his want of punctuality 
on the morning of Mr. Fletcher's departure had 
passed auvay, and every remembrance of his boy- 
ish enors seemed to be merged in the afiectibn- 
aJte and sorrowful reflection that he was thence- 
ibrwiard to Tvalk under other eyes and other au- 
spiees than those which had hitherto watched 
and shone u]^n him. Even the thought of the 
few days which he was to spend in fSinburglL 
important as they were to his after fate, seemea 
almost banished by the weightier consideration 
of the days, and months, and years of separation 
which probably would follow. 
' There is a peculiar character in the sorrow of 
that parting which untwines for the first time the 
ties which have heretofore coimected the wan- 
derer with his home. Every link, that used to 
be the strongest and dearest, seems to be severed 
when a youth steps forth to seek new associar 
tions among the haunts of men, while the affec- 
tion of both him that ^es and of those he leaves 
behind is stamped with an impress which be- 
comes everlasting. Among the forsaken circle 
there is a bitter consciousness that the beloved 
object of their cares is forever independent of 
them ; that the sweet offices of affection may 
'; henceforth be rendered bv hands that are un- 
known to them, and that the reward of gratitude 
and tenderness, which was wont to be her undi- 
vided meed, ma^ be reaped bv those of whom 
they know nothmg. And in him who departs, 
there is a mournful acknowledgment that ne is 
severed from the only love which is beyond the 
reach of destiny *, that he is leaving behind him 
hearts which can never fail when he calls upon 
them for synapathy, and which, by sending him 
iiom them, appear to withdraw their support, 
and to require from him the active exercise of 
those powers which heretofore they seem to have 
supplied. Moreover, it is then that the distzmce 
between parent and child seems annihilated. 
They mourn for the first time in common^ and 
the sweet influences of gratitude and depend- 
ance are forgotten in the equality of frienoship. 
The sacrifice of enjoyments which have been to 
us as the air we breathe, first awakens the con- 
viction of their importance, and at the moment 
in which we are called upon to resign them, we 
seem to discover that they were all which had 
made life desirable. 

There was a deep and tender anxiety mingled 
in Mr. Randolph's grief at the final departure of 
Julian, which ne was at little pains to conceal, 
conscious that no conceivable restraint could act 
so effectually upon the wild impulses of such a 
nnnd as the check which was supplied by the 
boy's own affection. 

"Remember, Julian," said Mr. Randolph, in 
bis bland and persuasive tones, « remember that 



all the worldly haminess of this household de>* 
pends upon your seu-command. If your career 
be ruled by upright and virtuous resolves, isuch 
as I well know to be arranging themselves with- 
in your heart at this moment, I shall live and 
die a happy and a grateful lather, even although, 
no brilliant trophies should speak to me of great 
exploits undertaken and accomplished. Bring: 
back to your innocent and humble home the 
true and unpolluted heart which you cany from 
it, and I will not withhold one smile of welcome,, 
though fame and fortune should also remain un- 
changed. Act towards your uncle, my dear boy, 
as an affectionate nature dictates. Cany the 
principle of your duty to God into the moSt tri- 
fling concern in your existence, and never forget 
that you aire fulfilUng most acceptably his wili 
when you are promoting the happiness and wel- 
fare of his creatures. Let your mother's tender- 
ness, your sister's anxious devotion, and your 
fathers confidence, be the earthly beacons of 
your path ; and remember that I am ready to 
peril all my hopes upon you, because I feel that 
they will not be disappointed." 

Such words as these made their way straight 
to the listener's heart, and the feeling that spoke- 
in his flushed cheek and glistening eye was an- 
swer enough to the speaker. 

It was a bitter week for Katherine. The ne- 
cessity of supporting her mother imposed the 
heaviest of all tasks upon her simplicity— Uiat of 
comforting another with words which her own 
heart acknowledged to be vain. There were, ta 
be sure, a thousand trifling anangements to make 
for the young soldier's comfort, which for a while 
chased away the heaviest pressure of sorrow^ 
and forced her thoughts into a less dreary chan- 
nel. I 

Yet many and many a time would poor Kath- 
erine brush aside the tear as her mother's or 
even her father's footstep sounded near her, and 
look up to them with a smHins countenance, 
when she would gladly have hidden her face and 
wept unseen. 

Julian was all the world to her ; she had not 
one thought nor feeling unshared by him : and 
the happiness of serving him, of restraining his 
impetuosity, of repairing his mistakes, of warn- 
ing, advising, andassistmg him, of pleading his 
cause when he was in disgrace, and of promo-- 
ting and enhancing the honour of his happier mo- 
ments, seemed to her the very end and aim of 
her existence. When he left home on any for- 
mer occasion, it had always been for some un- 
derstood period, which was generally the greafr 
epoch in her year : the day of his return seemed 
to guide and influence her most commonplace 
employments, and the solitude which his absence 
entailed upon her was relieved by the continual 
remembrance of its limited duration. There. 
was the prospect of a few months, at least, in eve- 
ry year, when he would be once more re-estab- 
lished among them, as regular a member of the^ 
household as if he had never left his place va- 
cant; and then she could refer every plan of 
pleasure or occupation to the period of his resi- 
dence at Killurie, till she almost forgot that she 
was meanwhile deprived of her protector and" 
companion. 

Now, alas ! there was no such hope to draw 
the sting from separation. Long, dreary months* 
must pass before they could hope to see him, and 
even then a few short days or weeks would be 
all that the great business of life could spare for 
them. She felt that her companion was lost to* 
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Jier forever, and it required all the pride azkd 
promise of his opening prospects to keep her 
grief within moderate bounds. 

The possibility of Julian beiiu?ere longorder- 
•ed on foreign service was what Catherine dared 
•not for a moment contemplate. To one of her 
inexperienc^ notions, the present headquarters 
of the regiment, though no farther off than 
Brighton, seemed to involve a journey of formi- 
dable importance ; and when Julian would al- 
lude, with the natural spirit of his age, to a 
speedy prospect of active service, Katherine 
turned sick and pale, and wished her brother 
even in the obnoxious counting-house, where no 
such peril could assail him. 

The last day of Julian's sojourn at home at 
length arrived. Katherine's final arrangement 
of his baggage was soon concluded, and the re- 
mainder of the forenoon was set apart by the 
brother and sister for a visit of leavetaking to 
the Chisholms at Inverhaggemie. 

It was a cheerless, miserable morning. Ma- 
rion was so weak and nervous an invsuid, that 
even the excitement of saying good-bv to her 
•old playfellow overset her feeble strength entire- 
ly. Julian was flushed and excited by the strug- 
gle of different feelings within him ; and Kather- 
ine, through the tears and smiles that flitted con- 
tinually over her face, made many an unsuc- 
-oesslul effort to second the kind and gentle cheer- 
fulness of Keith Chisholm. 

Julian's anxious inquiries as to when and 
•where they were likely to meet again, did not 
4end to diminish the sadness of the party. 

"Heaven knows, my dear boy," answered 
Chisholm, with a melancholy smile ; " fate may 
.send us fkr enough apart ere long. But, imless 
'the world affect you differently from what I ex- 
pect, our whereabout can never be a matter of 
indifference to you, and in this assurance I shall 
Jiever leave you long in ignorance of it." 

Katherine saw the soktier's lip tremble for 
the first time as he wrung the hand of his 
iiiend. 

*< Keith," said Julian, in a tone of deep feel- 
ing, " you have been the kindest, truest friend 
'Cimy boyhood. I pray God that I may never 
forfeit your regard ; for I know that, however far 
.apart our lots are cast, nothing but my own un- 
worthiness can rob me of that/* 

"Grod bless you, my boy," answered Chis- 
Jiofan, with a' smile; "I am not afraid of you, 
Julian ; you may occasionally bring suffering on 
yourself, but you will bring happiness at last to 
all who love you." 

Julian kissed Marion's cold white cheek, and 
walked away, while Keith lifted Katherine, 
•drowned in tears, upon her saddle. 

A melancholy ride carried the brother and sis- 
ter to their home, where it would be useless to 
follow the latter mrough the hysterical farewell 
of his mother, or his father's solemn and affect- 
ing benediction. Katherine alone withheld that 
night her parting embrace. She was not to be 
forbidden the dear privilege of making Julian's 
breakfast for the last time at five in the morning, 
.and she felt it an invaluable relief to part with a 
«imple good-night at his chamber door. 

ILatherine was as yet too unaccustomed to 
,grief to receive from the hour of slumber the sol- 
a,ce which it was wont to bring. She laid down 
her candle, and, burying her lace in her hands. 
^ave way to the long pent-up tide that swellea 
within her heart. It was a bitter burst— per- 
^aps because it was new. She had yet to team 
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that there are sadder tears in life's chalice than 
those which so pure and holy a feeling is calcu- 
lated to set &ee. 

When she raised her face the silence of mid- 
night was upon the household, and by a strong 
impulse, which led her unconsciously onwaid, 
she softly opened the door of her chamber, stole 
along the little passase, and in a moment stood 
by the bedside of her brother. Julian was sound 
asleep— the curtains were pushed far away from 
him, and his face was turned towards her, with 
the starlight of the summer evening fhll upon it. 

Katherine hung yearning over the beautifhl 
and beloved lineaments till her heart swelled 
with its stronff affection. How fiesh — ^how nt- 
terlv untarnished was the beauty of his face ! 
with the round, full outline, and the warm coK 
ouring of its young bloom. There was not one 
trace of suffering or of strife on the smooth, fiur 
brow or the chiselled mouth. Katherine had 
seen his eye dimmed with the shadow of tean a 
thousand times throughout the day; but now, in 
his calm, innocent sleep, there was not a shade 
of sorrow ; all was peace within— ^e peace of 
unpolluted, unvitiated youth. 

'* God knoweth thy purity, beloved one," said 
Katherine, as she dropped upon her knees beside 
him. " May he keep thee and sustain Uiee, and 
give thee to us even as thou art !" 

The sleeper stirred and smiled, as if her prayer 
had reached him, and Katherine stole back to her 
little chamber in peace and hope. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** BahoM your aifimm V* 

Shakspeaex. 

Jdlun*s first letters from Edinhorgh were in 
the highest degree consolatory and enlivening. 
He had been received by his uncle with every 
appearance of cordiality, and had escorted him 
through the wonders and the beauties of the 
Scottish Athens with a zeal and earnestness of 
affection which seemed to have effectually ban- 
ished all unpleasant remembrances connected 
with Killurie. 

■ The old man had announced his intention of 
sojourning in the northern metropolis until he 
should hear of some desirable residence where 
he might ultimately fix his abode ; but he even 
condescended so far as to intrust Julian with a 
kind message to his sister, promising an early 
return to Killurie, and claiming her remem- 
brance of a former promise to visit him when he 
should have pitched his camp at home. 

Julian wrote in high spirits ; every cloud seem- 
ed to have fled from his horizon, and the smiles 
of fortune onlv tended to render him more affec- 
tionately minaftti of the dear circle at home. 

" I shall depart for headquarters to-morrow," 
said his letter, in conclusion; "and when I am 
once settled in my barrack-room, do not imagine, 
dear father, that I shall suffer my existence to 
be trifled away as a military life so often is in 
time of peace. I am not likely to forget your 
maxim, that 'idleness is the only avenue of 
vice ;' and I hope to tell vou in my next letter 
that I have commenced that course of habitual 
study and application which in mine, as in all 
other professions, affords the best assurance of 
eminence and distinction." 

Katherine's heart beat lightly at these cheerful 
and promising words, and at &e smile of kind- 
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ness and approbation vltfa which her father read 
them over. The pain of absence, the doubts, and 
fears, and uncertainties of the future were all for- 
gottoi. Julian's first step in the world was taken 
successfully, and the happiness of this conviction 
shed its radiance upon all the rest. 

Katherine sprang up stairs to her mother's 
room with the letter, in a gayer and more cloud- 
less humour than one little week before she had 
believed it possible erer to enjoy again. And 
the house was musical throughout the day with 
the sounds of her girlish happiness. 

Major Moira culed next morning to make his 
adieus at the manse, ajid to offer his servioes (as 
he was about to depait for Brighton) in canying 
the commands of tne family to his youthful sub- 
altem. The major was a fashionable man of 
thirty-six or thiity-eieht years — not very abun- 
dantly supplied with me gifU of Nature, and, by 
consequence, fully inclined to overvalue Uiose 
of foitune, with which he had been endowed. 
His fathers had been lairds of Inverawe for hun- 
dreds of years, and, as such, had passed through 
life with the honour and respectability common- 
ly attached to an old family in the middle ranks. 
Politics, however, had turned the head of his far 
ther, and a peer's coronet was the stake for 
which, in that game, he had played out the best 
part of his Ufe. Accordingly, the Lord of Inver- 
awe, in turning his back upon the laxrd.^ and ex- 
changing the comforts ajid dignities of his mod- 
erate station for the upstart importance of anew 
title, cast aside also the patriarchal bearing prop- 
er and natural to a Hignland chief, and assumed 
the hauteur of a senator. 

His eldest son, the Honoizrable Fitzwilliam 
Angus Moira, was not likely to fail in the due 
appreciation of the newborn dignities of his 
house, nor to evince his consciousness of dis- 
tinction in any way calculated to disprove the 
natore of his patent of nobility. A lordly con- 
descension to the inferior eentiy around, and a 
parasitical deference to such as were above him 
in birth er fortune, were the peculiar character- 
istics of the heir to the new title, and were equal- 
ly efficacious in rendering him an object of^ im- 
patient contempt to the lower, and of supercil- 
loos indifference to the higher order of nis ac- 
quaintance; except, indeed, -vdiere respect for 
\^ father's broad lands on the one hand, ajid the 
glare of the new coronet on the other, was of 
sufficient weight to turn the scale in favour of-— 
not the heir, but his appendages. 

Such was Julian's superior officer; and Mr. 
Randolph augured no good firom the influence 
which he must necessarily exercise over the ca- 
reer of his son. But Katherine saw still deeper 
into the merits of the case ; for the recollection 
of his jealousy of Julian's success with the Lady 
Ida de Mar was vividly before her, and she 
could not rid herself of the impression that with 
him also it was still present. He was exactly 
the sort of person to visit the crime of superidtrity 
with every species of petty revenge in his power ; 
and there was something in his tone of patron- 
^ing condescension whUe speaking of Julian, 
which, while it wa« intended to convince the list- 
eners of the total impossibility of any rivalry ever 
arising between them, seemed, from its very ex- 
aggeration, to tell a different tale. 

" I find I have a number of recruits," said the 
new major, with a self-satisfied smile, ^<and 
shall, of course, find a world of occupation in ma- 
king them acquainted with the colonel, and show- 
ing them something of the society of Brightcm." 



Mr. Randolph inqoized if Lord de Mar was 
then at headquarters. 

"Yes." was the reply; "his lordship and 
Lady Ida went thither irom Killurie; and as 
your son, of course, will find it of consequence 
to secure the eiUrie at the colonel's house, I shall 
make it a point of taking him there immediate- 
ly." 

Mr. Randolph mentioned venr quietly his son's 
previous acquaintance with Lord de Mar; a 
fact with which the gallant major was perfectly 
fiuniliar, although it suited his self-consequence 
to forset it at the moment 

"Ah, truer replied he; "I had forgotten 
that Lady Ida was Miss Randolph's guest upon 
the island, as well as Miss Forbes : and, on mat 
account, your son will doubtless be entitled to 
claim the acquaintance of the family in his new 
quarters." 

Katherine felt every inclination to laugh at 
this ill-bred impertinence, as she called to mind 
the Lady Ida's polite contempt for her right hon- 
ourable partner, and the cordial intimacy with 
which she had treated his subaltern. But pru- 
dence controlled the half-indignant answer that 
rose to her lips, and the major departed in the 
full assurance that he had greatly lowered the 
importance of the Randolphs in their own esti- 
mation, and enhanced the value of his own no- 
tice ana patronage. 

The discovery of Lord de Mar's residence in 
Brighton did not by any means increase the 

Sleasant impression entertained at the manse on 
le score of Julian's situation and prospects. 
Mr. Randolph inquired anxiously, as soon as 
their visiter was departed, if the information 
were new to Katherine, or if Julian had already 
made her acquainted wiUi the circumstance. 

" I knew nothing of it, papa," answered she, 
" and I am equally certain Julian himself was 
in ignorance. But why should you look uneasy t 
Even if Julian should be inclined to resume his 
homage to the Lady Ida, it can do no harm ; 
there is no Uncle Fletcher at Brighton to be jeal- 
ous of his devoirs, and surely he could not be in 
belter society." 

Mr. Randolph smiled, but Katherine remark- 
ed that the shade did not leave his brow imme- 
diately : and in the course of the day he desired 
that, when she wrote to Julian, she would not al- 
lude to the subject, as he was desirous that it 
should be first mentioned by himself. 

Katherine was pained by the want of confi- 
dence which these words implied; and although 
she could not avoid making and keepii^ the 
promise required, yet she took care to inform 
Julian of the visit of Major Moira, and of his 
communicativeness renaming the society into 
which he intended to mtroduce the young offi- 
cers. She did not believe that Julian intended 
to conceal the fact that Lady Ida would be near 
him ; but it was possible that the consciousness 
of the peculiarity of his own situation, as well 
as the remembrance of sundry misfortunes that 
had already taken their rise from that source, 
might induce a sort of awkwardness in alluding 
to the subject which his father might misinter- 

Eret, and she was resolved, by every means in 
er power, to show him the impossibility of their 
remaining in ignorance of the matter. 

In this case, also, her fears and her efforts were 
equally in vain ; for a few days more brought a 
long letter from Julian, fiill of his new home, of 
his enthusiasm in all the details of his pro- 
fession, and of his well-kept resolutions of study 
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and ledrement Moreover, it contained a long 
and fiee description of his first visit to the house 
of Mb noble colonel; of the cordiality with 
which he had been received by both father and 
daughter, and of the agreeable footing on which 
he already felt himsell with both. He had al- 
xeadv been honoured with a general invitation 
to snare their morning rides, and his lordship 
had even gone so far as to express his hope that 
Julian would occasionally join the small even- 
ing circle at which Lady Ida was permitted to 
appear. 

All this was matter of unmingled exultation 
to.Katherine, and she felt half impatient of the 
grave surprise with which her father speculated 
upon the source of this extraordinary degree of 
iavour shown to an obscure stranger, with so 
little claim as Julian possessed to the civilities 
of his colonel. The letter, however, could hard- 
ly fail of pleasing, and Mr. Randolph satisfied 
&atherine^s heart by the approbation and ten- 
derness of his reply. 

All went well a| the manse. The first ex- 
citement of Julian's departure died away, and 
Katherine gradually returned to her quiet and 
simple round of duties, and to her calm and 
placid contentment, which found its only inter- 
ruption in the joy of a letter fjx>m Brighton, or an 
occasional visit to Killurie or Inverhaggemie. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

' * I go to braye a world I hate. 
And woo it o'er and o'er, 
And tempt a wave and try a fate 
' ■ , ■ Upon a ttranger abore. — 

AiQeen. 
Vpoa a itxaoger ihote.— 

Jobn Doe.** 

Marion Chisholm had with infinite difficulty 
been persUaded by Katherine to spend at Killu- 
rie the period of a short absence of her brother 
from his home, and on the evening fixed upon 
for her appearance at the manse, Katherine bent 
her steps over the wild hill road, in hopes of 
meeting the little pony chaise in which her friend 
was accustomed to travel. It was a breezy and 
somewhat sad evening in September, with a 
clear, lucid atmosphere, and a yellow sunset. 
The wind was eddying among the rich masses 
of bronzed and golden leaves that clothed the 
mountain at its base, and although still soft and 
gcDial as the gales of summer, there was a tone 
of melancholy in its music. The deep, glorious 
purple of the loch, moreover, was broken by lit- 
tle foaming waves, that spoke of a stronger im- 
pulse than belongs to " the skyey influences" of 
the summer, even though it be a Highland one. 

Katherine walked leisurely over the heights, 
her cheek freshened by the evening air, and her 
spirit elevated and soothed by the voices of the 
solitude. Thoughts that came the sweeter from 
their tint of sadness were busy at her heart, and 
it would have been hard to say whether the 
friend she was seeking, or the dear one far 
away, claimed the |^reater share in her mu^Dgs. 
There was somethmg in the gentle girFs devo- 
tion to her twin-brother which robbed the minor 
friendships of her life of half their dues; and 
many a tune Katherine confessed to herself that 
even with a heart overflowing with kindness 
towards those who loved her, the engrossing 
claims of Julian were too constantly present 
with her. 



Marion Chisholm was a dear pUjrfellow oi 
her very earliest years; and although, in the 
first stages of their acquaintance, Katherine had 
been the prot^g^, loaded with gifts and favours, 
caressed and welcomed by the little motherless 
lady of Inverhaggemie, and her grown-up broth- 
er, as the brightest and best-loved visitant of 
their home, yet, when after years had deprived 
Marion of her prosperity, and her father's death 
had left her and her. noble brother with nothing 
but habits of luxury and unexpected embarrass- 
ments for a patrimony, Kathenne became, in her 
turn, the active and indefatigable friend of the 
sick orphan ; visiting her solitude yrith the warm 
cheerfulness of her benignant spirit, and some- 
times winning her into her own sunny sphere by 
the unwearying eflforts of her attention. 

Marion* was older than Katherine by a few 
months, but her weak health and extreme soft- 
ness of character made her love more that of a 
younger sister than their ages warranted. She 
was as peculiarly Katherine's charge as if the 
ties of blood united them ; and she repaid her 
friend with that sweet and grateful dependance 
which the circumstances were likely to produce. 

" I think neither of them could live withoat 
me," thouG^ht Katherine, with a throb of pure 
delight in ner young heart, as she followed out 
her meditations on the two dearest objects of 
her sdicitude *, " and surely there is nothing so 
well worth living for as their happiness. I shall 
never love any human beings so well as Julian 
and Marion — I shall never have anv other fate 
than that of their ministering ^pirit.''^ 

Whether there was a shade of meaning ia 
these words, of which the speaker was scarcely 
conscious, or whether the circumstance was 
produced by mere surprise, unaided by associ- 
ation of any kind, is not on record ; but, at the 
moment in which the sentence was half uttered^ 
fair Katherine blushed the deepest colour of the 
rose, as a turn in the road brought her wellnigh 
in contact with KeiUi Chisholm of Inverhagger- 
nie, who was advancing alone, and on foot, 
along the path. 

"feeith alone! Where is Marion I** exclaimed 
she, in a tone which was the more earnest from 
her slight confusion. " Shall I be obliged to go 
for her myself at lastl" 

" No, no," answered he ; " it was by my advice 
she deferred her drive till the morning; I fan- 
cied the evening a little chilly, and — " 

" And so you preferred inflicting a long night 
of solitude upon her, to the chances of cold on 
such a soft autumn evening as this 1 I thought 
your code of health a much more correct one,^ 
Inverhaggemie." 

"My dear Katherine," answered Chisholnv 
"I had weightier reasons; and if you will let 
me walk with you in the direction you were fol- 
lowing, I will tell you them all. I expected you 
would walk this length to meet my sister, and for 
that reason I gave my horse to Donald, whom I 
encountered on the other side of the moor; so- 
you see this intrusion of mine is a premediuted 
crime : and I kept Marion at hom^ for no other 
reason than that I might have a whole hour of 
your company alone." 

Katherine looked up in his face with an ex- 
pression of pure surprise ; but there was some- 
thing in the grave smile with which he regarded 
her that made the blood rise again to her fore- 
head. The confidence with which she had 
always l)een accustomed to regard him, how- 
ever, was not to be dissipated by a moment of 
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iBonfasion, and she replied with the unembarrass- 
ed and anectionate tone that was natural to her, 

"I am glad that I came, and that we ha7e 
•act." 

She spoke gently and kindly to him for a lit- 
tle time upon topics of mutual interest — Marion's 
health, the term of his meditated absence, and 
the direction of his jonmey : for Katherine's un> 
•erring eye had discovered a shade that was 
heavier than usual upon his forehead, and she 
Tvas anxious that he should feel himself on the 
eonfidential and familiar foou'Dg which always 
existed between them, before he entered upon 
the communication which she felt was approach- 
ing. 

" Marion has never been at any one time so 
long as a fortnight at the manse," said she, " not- 
withstanding my many visitations to Inverhag- 
gemie. I trust she will not pine for you." 

'*I hope she may not, with all my heart," 
answered Chisholm, with an anxious tone, and 
a look of sudden uneasiness ; '* you do not know 
how much of mv future comfort depends upon 
her visit to you." 

'* Ah !" said Katherine, with a quick appre- 
hension of his meaning, " you wish to make it 
an experiment for a loneer sejparation." 

"Exactly, dearest Kathenne." replied he: 
" but how lar an absence of ten days may serve 
as a precedent for one of as many years, I can- 
not dare to decide." 

" Years !" repeated she, in a tone of dismay; 
and her voice fell as she added, ** Are you going 
to leave us for so long V 

Her face was turned downward, and she did 
not see the expression of intense interest with 
which he was watching the effect of his words 
upon her; but in a few minutes she laid her 
hand upon his arm, and said, in a tone of ex- 
treme gentleness, 

"Do not be alraid, dear Keith— 4ell me all 
about it." 

Katherine was not aware of the extent of 
meaning conveyed by her little sentence, and 
the gentlcfman seemed careful that she snould 
not discover it ; for he turned his face away till 
the soft smile which illuminated it had passed ; 
and when he spoke again, it was to fulfil ner bid- 
ding, in a tone unmarked by any feeling strong- 
er than that of affectionate confidence. 

" I believe you are sufficiehtly acquainted with 
my concerns to know that, up to the period of 
my father's death, I believed myself the heir of 
an unencumbered property, yielding a rental 
which was more than commensurate to the de- 
mands of such habits and tastes as I had imbi- 
bed ; and that after that period I discovered my 
claims upon the inheritance to be of such. a fee- 
ble tenure, that I must ei^er sell the home of my 
fathers to the highest bidder, or forfeit such a 
sum as must be equivalent to my whole posses- 
sions. I think, hoi^ever, that your information 
does not extend to the nature of this obligation, 
nor to the quarter in which it has been incurred. 
Yovi will he surprised to learn, Katherine, that 
my impatient creditor is no less a personage than 
the colonel of vour brother's regiment." 

" Lord de Mar I" exclaimed she, in an accent 
©f great surprise. " How you amaze me ! In 
what way is it possible that your father should 
involve himself to such an extent with Lord.de 
Mar 1 I never heard of the remotest connexion, 
or even acquaintanceship between them." 

" They were brother officers in the — th," re- 
turned Chisholm, " so long ago as during the life 



of my grandfather; but that circumstance af> 
fords no light to guide me through the mystenr 
of this entanglement During my dear father's 
life I have frequently heard him speak of grati- 
tude due to young De Mar for his assistance in 
more than one juvenile dilemma; for, as you al- 
ready know, dear Katherine, my fathers late 
succession to the property, and his peculiarly 
open and liberal temperament, exposed him not 
unfrequently to difficulties even of a pecuniary 
nature ; and I have heard him speak warmly of 
Lord de Mar's readv assistance in more than 
one case of the kind. Indeed, there were sev- 
eral documents among the papers bequeathed to 
me, which proved, to the honour both of debtor 
and creditor, the liberal friendship of the one, 
and the high-minded integrity of the other. But 
all these little services were of trifling impor> 
tance, and were so openly boasted of by my 
father during his life, that the silence which he 
preserved upon a subject of such infinite impor- 
tance as this seems only the more inexplicable 
to me. That one so simple and confiding in his 
frankness as my poor father should have pre- 
served this heavy secret, and still retained his 
free and benevolent cheerfulness of spirit to the 
last, appears to me, I confess, a painful incon- 
sistency." 

" It seems scarcely possible," said Katherine, 
thoughtfully : " and yet a transaction of such im- 
portance could not surely have escaped his mem- 
ory. What do the papers say which record this 
mysterious debt V* 

" That is the circumstance of all others in the 
matter most unpleasant to me," answered Chis- 
holm. " I can find no allusion to my father's 
bond to Lord de Mar, except in some trifling 
memoranda, in which he adverts generally to his 
obligation to his friend, as a debt which he en- 
joins me never to forget, but which, until my 
communication with his lordship, I had under- 
stood as applying altogether to the overcharged 
estimation in which a man of my poor father's 
temper was likely to hold the services rendered 
to him in his youth. There is no record in ex- 
istence which can inform me of the amount of 
my own liability, excepting that duplicate of my 
father's bond which Lord de Mar's agent hand- 
ed to me six months ago." 

Katherine walked on in silence for several 
minutes, and then she asked, with an absent tone 
of voice, and as if she were scarcely aware of 
the connexion of her question with the subject, 

" Is Lord de Mar a man of honour, Keith 1" 

Keith shook his head and smiled. ^* I know 
very little of Aiwt," answered he ; " but General 
Forbes is a man of honour, and his is one of the 
signatures afiixed to the bond." 

She looked up hastily, and a flush of painful 
surprise rose to her cheek. "It is quite irre- 
mediable, dearest Katherine," pursued Chisholm, 
gravely; "the best counsel which Britain can 
give assure me that the deed is without a flaw. 
I am a ruined man, as far as one can be called 
ruined who has the vigour of manhood and the 
treasure of an unblemished reputation to boast; 
and with these, and the blessing of Heaven, I 
trust I shall one day redeem my home from the 
stranger, though at a price which — ^which — it 
will be hard to pay." 

And he passed his hand over his forehead as 
if to gain a reassurance of his self-command. 

Katherine clasped her hands over the arm she 
was leaning on, and looked up to him with tears 
in her eyes. r^ ^ ^^T^ 
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'* I haye told yon mv grieft, I most now teU 
70a my remedy," ^aid he, after a pause, and 
with an eflfort at cheerfulness. " I must relin- 
quish this dear home of mine for one great por- 
tion of my life, if I desire that the latter end be 
spent within its walls. My mother's friend, 
General Stuart, has interest to procure me an of- 
ficial appointment in the West Indies, the reve- 
nues of which are more than sufficient to re- 
deem Inverhaggemie in ten years; but—" 

He looked earnestly down upon her face. The 
light of her eyes seemed quenched, and her cheek 
was colourless. 

*' I know— I know," said she, in a low, sad 
yoice, full of pity and kindness ; " you are un- 
happy in the thought of leaving Marion. Give 
her to me, dearest Keith," and the light came 
again to her countenance. " Let my home be 
hers — commit her happiness to us, and I, and 
those whom I love best, will make that happi- 
ness our constant study .^' 

There was a film on his own eyes as he thank- 
ed and blessed her, but he forgot to accept her 
proposal, and a pause of deep feeling on both 
sides succeeded. At last he stopped from his 
walk, and said, in a tone rendered musical by 
the depth of feeling which it conveyed, 

'* There are others, dear Katherine, whom it 
will be deep suffering to leave behind ; there are 
those whom it is the heaviest grief of all to re- 
linquish; those who have been the dearest in 
youth and in manhood, and to possess whom, 
when youth shall be past, might well cheer a 
pilgrimage more toilsome than is before me." 

Katherine turned her head aside and breathed 
painfully. 

'* Do not fear, dearest Katherine," continued 
Keith — and his voice gathered firmness even as 
it became more sad — " I am not going to express 
any of the hopes that were six months ago so 
dear to me. The indulgeuce of them is now no 
longer justifiable, and 1 will not pain you with 
details of the sunering it has cost me to subdue 
them. I am forced now, God help me ! to thank 
Heaven that they* have never been expressed 
before, and to rejoice that that is still unwon 
which would have been the dearest blessing in 
life." 

Katherine did not speak, but the glance which 
he stole of her face revealed it to him bathed in 
tears. 

*' Sweet Katherine, foigive me," said he, in a 
tone of anxiety and self-reproach ; " I did not 
mean to distress you thus. I am ashamed of the 
self-indulgence that draws thus upon your sym- 
pathy. I would have left you with these words 
unspoken, dearest Katherine, had it not been 
a task wellnigh beyond mv enorts to speak the 
iarewell, which I feel to be a last one, in any 
character save one." 

"Why do you speak sol" said Katherine, in 
a tone of distress. "Why do you call it a last 
farewell ? Surely, though this long absence be 
inevitable, it will not last forever, and when it is 
ended, shall we not meet again, and be to each 
other all that— that — that we have been before 1" 

" My dearest Katherine, my gentlest, kindest 
friend," answered he, in a voice which shook 
with its own tenderness, " I thank you even for 
this; I am conscious, nevertheless, that it im- 
plies more than I can appropriate. Our fare- 
well is indeed everlasting. I am neither blind 
nor selfish enough to iitiagine that we shall meet 
again in the same relation as we hold at present, 
lance you can never be more to me, it must be 



my stody to render myself less to you, for Heav« 
en has decreed that I can be yuiir friend no 
longer. Dearest Katherine, forgive me ! I ooald 
almost despise myself for the weakness of this 
confession ; but you do not know how it wrung 
me to leave you with my afiection untold. 1 seek 
for nothing m return. 1 know that this declaia- 
lion is too unexpected to elicit anything that 
would make me happy, even were the circum- 
stances under which it is made less hopeless. I 
seek for nothing, dear Katherine, but the indul- 
gence of telling the object of my boyish love, 
that hers is the first image that ever warmed 
mv heart, and the last that will depart from it 
I nave loved you, Katherine, &om the first mo- 
ment which taught me to distinguish one feeling 
from another; I will love you till such knowl- 
edge shall have passed away; and yet I leave 
you without daring to wish that my image may 
linger with you for an hour. I have now no ol)- 
ject to live for but to redeem my father's name 
from censure, and to provide, a home, for my 
desolate Marion." 

" Do not say so, dearest Keith," said Kather- 
ine, in an earnest voice, and looking up to him 
with an expression from which everything was 
banished but the tenderness of her pity ; " rather 
say that your incentive is strong enough to bring 
you bacK to us unchanged, that it will sustain 

}rou throughout all the years of absence, and 
ead you back to Uve and die among those who 
love you best." 

"Who will they be then, dear Katherine r 
said he, mournfully. 

"Who will they be 1" repeated she, warmly : 
" do you think we are likely to forget you— ^o 
you think we are likely to love others t^etterl" 

She discovered the force of her words imme- 
diately, and the innocent shame rose to her fore- 
head m a flush of crimson ; but she turned away 
only for a moment, and when she looked up 
again, a smile of generous confidence was on 
her face. 

" God bless you I God bless you, my own dear 
Katherine !" said Keith, in a low voice, and th^ 
tears glittering on his own eyelash^ He turned 
towards her again and again, as if the words 
were struggling for utterance in his breast; but 
none were audible; and as the feelings within 
overmastered him, he stopped for an instant, 
pressed both her hands upon his breast, and, 
mming abruptly round an angle of the footpath, 
disappeared. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** If eirotimfltaneec lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid 
Indeed witiua the pentxe.**— Shakspeabb. 

About a fortnight subsequent to the departure 
of Inverhaggemie on his journey to England, it 
chanced that the clew that guides us through the 
labyrinth of this history bowled suddenly into 
the breakfiist-room of Killurie Castle, a spa- 
cious and very interesting apartment in the 
south front of the edifice, the wmdows of which, 
although nearly parallel to the ledge of the rock 
which formed its basement, commanded a per- 
fect sweep of the glorious scenery of the strath. 

We have no time at present, however, to lin- 
ger over the majesty of crag or mountain, or the 
delicate loveliness of the morning mist, as it rose 
from the bosom of the loch into the clear axh 
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mnnal atmosphere, making the ^1, deep-set 
nrindows a poiiit of such attraction as none less 
po\7erfally interested by other matters could in 
!iny case have overlooked. Oar business is 
cnore immediately with the interior of the cham- 
ber, and tlie living objects of interest which it 
contained. 

At a convenient distance from the fire stood 
the breakfast-tabie, with all its appendages of 
elegance and comfort, and its tall silver vase, 
that sent up a column of steam in the direction 
of the carved oaken roof, more cheerful, if less 
poetic, than the vapours visible from without. 
At one end Miss Forbes was presiding; and at 
the other, -with his chair drawn snugly in to- 
wards the fire, sat the general, bis cup of tea 
untasted, and his muffin turning cold beside 
him. 

The empty post-bag was lying near, and its 
contents -were scattered over the table. They 
seemed this morning to be of engrossing inter- 
est ; for the lady was eating her breakfast slowly 
and carelessly, between the intervals of perosing 
a long letter, while the old gentleman seemed to 
have forgotten his in the absorbing importance 
of a newspaper. 

The laay's occupation was first ended, and as 
she folded up her letter and turned her attention 
towards the general, she discovered that he had 
ceased reading, and was pondering some part 
of the contents of the newspaper with a degree 
of earnestness which it did not always com- 
mand. 

*' Any news 1" asked Miss Forbes, at last. " I 
have had no time for politics this morning. 
Nothing * rotten in the state of Denmark,' I 
hope, that you look so gravely V* 

" Hester," said the old gentleman, looking as 
though he had not heard her, "did you ever hear 
of any embarrassments or encumbrances on the 
estate of Inverha^gemie 1" 

f ' Inverhaggernie !" repeated the lady, in a tone 
of surprise ; " no ; on the contrary, I have fre- 
quently heard it remarked by those who ought 
to know, that the son's good sense has so fairly 
counterbalanced the old man's fanciful extrava- 
gance, as to preserve the property wonderfully 
free for a Highland lairdship." 

"And have you not always heard, too," re- 
sumed her father, " that young Chisholm was 
much attached to the place, and meant to reside 
there with his sick sister T' 

"Yes — ^that is the Randolph's account of 
them — or waSf at least, when we last spoke on 
the subject. Indeed, I have heard Chisholm 
myself declare that no consideration short of 
Marion's health would induce him to leave 
home for a residence of anv duration." 

"Ah! his sister's health,^' said the general, as 
a new light broke upon him ; " that might take 
him abroad for a while, but could not make him 
wish to sell his property." 

"Sell it!" exclaimed: Miss Forbes; "sell an 
estate that has been in his family I don't know 
how many cenmries I that is totally out of the 
question. I shall never seek such a proof of the 
degeneracy of the age in one whose character I 
admire so much as Chisholm's. Besides, I have 
particular feminine reasons for believing the 
thing to be impossible. The man's in love ; the 
last act of a man in love would be to sell his 
house, I imagine." 
" That depends on the decree of his fate, I sus- 
I pcct," replied the general; " but for sale it is, if 
we may believe a newspaper advertisement" 



With an exclamation of surprise. Miss Forbesr 
stretched out her hand for the newspaper, and, 
despite her incredulity, there was the paragraph^ 
sure enough; the estate of Inverhaggernie for 
sale, with its mansion-house and appendages, all 
characteristically set forth with the laudatory 
phrase usual in such traffic. 

Miss Furbes would not believe her eyes— it 
was nonsense — ^it was a mistake — ^it was a trick 
—it was an expedient of Keith to 'discover the 
real value of his beautiful lands ; and the con- 
clusion, " In consequence of the owner's inten- 
tion of accepting a government situation in the 
West India Islands, and his desire, in conse- 
quence of the uncertain period of his absence, to 
relieve himself from all encumbrances." 

" Keith Chisholm accept a post from govern- 
ment among the West India Islands!" exclaim- 
ed Miss Forbes. " My dear father, the whole 
affair is a delusion— unless, indeed, my silly 
Katherine has refused him, and then the young: 
man has my excuse for what extravagance he 
pleases. 1 trust this is all nonsense, sir. Do- 
you know it makes me almost uneasy 1" 

" It makes me more anxious than I dare con- 
fess or assign a reason for," said the general, 
with a look of perplexity, and even of pain, upon 
his countenance. '-I must learn the truth of 
this matter before I sleep. What's that you 
were saying about Katherine % Are the Raji* 
dolphs likely to be well acquainted with Chis- 
holm's concerns 1" 

"Most likely," returned Miss Forbes; "in- 
deed, I can make you certain of information in 
that quarter to any extent. But what makes 
you so keenly interested in this matter, my dear 
sir 1 I had fancied my friendship for Keith of a 
much deeper tint than yours, and yet even mine 
is eclipsed. Is there anything that makes the 
estate an object of peculiar interest to youT' 

"Why— yes," answered the general, with 
some hesitation; "there was some youthful fol- 
ly of the old laird, in which I was myself in 
a slight degree implicated, and which bias ever 
since rendered the wellbeing of Inverhaggernie 
and its possessors a matter of painful solicitude 
to me ; I cannot tell why, for I am sure I ought 
to be convinced that everything is as it ought 
to be, and yet" — the general seemed speaking: 
almost to himself—" I am never quite at ease kt 
the society of De Mar— I never feel, as it were,, 
wilUn^ to esteem him." 

A few straightforward questions on the part 
of the lady put her quickly in possession of ali 
the circumstances of the case, and the anxiety 
of the general was fairly overbalanced by her 
own kind-hearted alarm. The result was a walkr 
to the manse, which Miss Forbes requested her 
father to perform alone, and a long consultation 
with Mr. Randolph, during which the old gen- 
tleman learned enough to confirm his worst ap- 
prehensions, and to arouse all the energies of 
ids benevolence in the cause of the Chisholms. 
That no channel of information might be over- 
looked, the general begged a convoy through the 
fields from his fair friend Miss Katherine ; and 
she left her seat beside Marion's easy-chair to 
attend him. Certainly there were more blushes 
called up during the walk in question Uian usu- 
ally arise out of a tSte-^Ute where a gentleman 
of seventy-two is the cavalier; for the good gen-^ 
eral questioned and cross-questioned poor Kath- 
erine upon the tastes, and habits, and prospects- 
of her friend Keith with a degree of curiosity 
which she had never remarked^ before, and 

^oogle 
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which she attrilmted, with a flatter at her heart, 
to his paternal interest in herself. 

" I shall be sorry to lose so good a neighbour 
as Inyerhaggemie— shall not youl" asked the 
old gentleman, with a smile. 

"Ah, yes," replied Katheiine, simply; "it 
will be very sad when they are both away." 

"Is he fond of the idea of going abroad?" 
Inquired the general. 

"No — oh. no, no," retained she; "it will al- 
most break his heart to leave Inyerhaggemie." 

"What, then, is it your craelty, my pretty 
Katherine, that is driving him away 1" 

Katherine blushed very much, but she rallied 
all her courage to reply. 

" No, general — I am as aniious that he should 
remain as he is himself" 
' "That's my good child, to speak the truth 
bravely," answered the old gentleman ; " I hope 
you were equaUy ingenuous to him?" 

"I did not need, sir," said Katherine; "he 
knows that we shall all part with him as with a 
brother and a son." 

" Do you expect he will return to this coun- 
tiy?" asjced the general, after a pause. 

"Return!" rei)eated she, opening her e3res, 
and colouring with surprise ; " oh dear, I hope 
he will. Return ! surely he is not leaving in- 
verhaggernie forever. Perhaps you think the 
<;limate— " 

Poor Katherine did not finish this terrible sen- 
tence, but she hung earnestly upon the general's 
reply to it. 

"Nay, nay, nay," answered he, smiling, "I 
have no apprehension of the climate ; I only 
thought it possible that he might succeed in per- 
suading you to go with him." 

The general perceived that Katherine's infor- 
mation did not extend to the sale of the Inver- 
haggemie property, and he was too good-natured 
to inflict a pang that could be spared by enlight- 
ening her. 

"It is all true, Hester," said the general to 
his daughter, in a voice of some perturbation, 
when they met at dinner; "it is exactly as I 
feared. De Mar is a scoundrel; and, unless my 

fwer over him be greatly superior to what 
account it, that poor youth is fiiirly in his 
meshes." 

Miss Forbes asked eagerly what intelligence 
he had gained at the manse. 

" Mr. Randolph told me all that was necessary 
to make my assurance doubly sure," replied he. 
**Chisholm finds himself charged with a debt to 
Lord de Mar, of which, in his father's lifetime, he 
Imew nothing; and he is left with no alternative 
but to sell his home or abandon it. This West 
Indian project was the young man's expedient 
to redeem the estate, it seems, by his own per- 
sonal exertions. Its immediate sale was as 
great a surprise to Mr. Randolph as to our- 
selves. God bless me !" added toe good gener- 
al, in a lone of infinite chagrin, " I fear there is 
more evil in all this than I can remedy; and 
yet we shall try for it. I must start for Brigh- 
ton to-morrow." 

" It is a long joumey for you, my dear sir," 
said Miss Forbes, "and a short notice, consider- 
ing you have been so long unaccustomed to a 
sudden route. Cannot you wait at least till next 
week, and write, meanwhile, to Lord de Marl" 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

" This is no time for useless delays. I shall 
not waste one unnecessary moment until I have 
cflected my purpose or it is defeated. To say 



the truth, Hester, this matter has unhinged me 
in many wavs. The light in which it has 
placed De Mar is most distressing to me, on 
various accounts ; and, had it broken upon me a 
little earlier, I should have been more wary how 
I placed Julian Randolph imder his auspices. I 
cannot forget that Julian owes his present situ- 
ation entirely to my influence, and that I am, in 
some sort, answerable for its eligibility. In 
short, my dear. Hester, I shall be in a fidget until 
I have warned the boy what sort of ground he 
nmst occupy with his superior officer. I know 
the headlong nature of his impulses well enongi^ 
and you have tapght me to consider them pecu- 
liarly warm in this instance, on account of that 
foolish penchant of his for the Lady Ida. No 
combination of circumstances could be more 
likely to throw Julian into the power of a de- 
signmg man than the present; and, till he is put 
in possession of them, I shall not consider mm 
safe, nor m3r8elf free from censure." 

"At present, Julian can scarcely be consider- 
ed of suflicient importance to attract the eril 
eye," said Miss Forbes ; " his expectations can- 
not be generally known as yet" 

"They may, and they may not," returned 
the general, emphatically; "but he shall be 
warned." 

General Forbes was too old a campaigner to 
experience much inconvenience from his hasty 
journey, and next morning, before the sun had 
shown his bald red head above Bea Urie, he 
was far on his road to Edinbuigh. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Yon <have been wretched, jet 
Tbe nlver ehower whoae recklea bnidea weiglis 
Too bearily upon the lily's heed, 
Oft leaves a eaviiig jnoietuxe at its root.** 

WOKMWOSTS. 

KiTHiRiNa fbund Marion Chiahohn but a 
cheerless inmate. The united pressure of grief 
and sickness upon a spirit naturally meek wA 
uncomplaining, had wellnigh bowed it to the 
dust ; and Katherine's simple and kindly ^orts 
to instil a portion of her own cheerfulness into 
the breast of the sufferer were baffled continaal- 
ly, less by the obstinate dejection of sorrow than 
by the total absence of that youthful elasticity 
of spirit which seems necessary to surmount it 
And yet human gentleness could not exceed the 
patient, unobtrusive quiet which distinguished 
her. She seemed contented to go mourning 
through life, or rather, like the withered sea- 
flower, to lie shrunken and scentless upon the 
shore, till that wave came which was to bear 
her into the ocean of eternity. There was no 
word of bitterness ever escaped her lips-— no 
wistful longing after that which fate had torn 
from h^r — and no querulous impatience of what 
the future might bring forth. Even the feeling 
of anticipation, peculiar to, and almost insepara- 
ble from youth — the ever-springing hope that 
gazes so eagerly around, seeking to trace each 
feature of our fate as the rising sun of life reveals 
it — even this seemed with her to have been 
quenched. The present and the future were 
alike a blank ; the past, a lovely garden, whose 
flowere had shed their leaves. 

There is something heart-wringing in a pie- 
ture of joyless youth. The stonoiest bursts ot 
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grief seem nataral to youth's sun-laden atmo- 
sphere ; but a premature twilight of the soul 
chills us with the same unnatural influence which 
seems to bind the face of nature with a spell 
during the sad, brief moments of the sun's 
eclipse. 

So felt Katherine when her mind became over- 
shadowed by its hopeless sympathy for her 
friend. Her own active and happy spirit found 
'in general so little to impede the course of its 
.ministrations, and the contagion of her cheerful- 
ness was so seldom resisted by those whom she 
felt desirous to enliyen, that Marion's calm and 
•unimpressible melancholy was to her a new and 
4strange experience. It used to bring the tears 
to her own eyes when a gay appeal, or a sport- 
ive and affectionate remonstrance, elicited only 
'the calm, sad smile, which, in its sweetness, and 
the gratitude expressed by it, breathed the very 
•spirit of desolation. If Katherine sang the soft- 
est melodies of her country — strains which spoke 
but to the purest and highest feelings in the 
xninds of both, and which seldom failed to soothe 
«very pulse in the heart of the singer to such 
peace as cometh only to the innocent and the 
happy — ^when she turned towards Marion, in the 
■hope of tracing that blessed and elevating calm 
K)a the face also of the listener, her heart would 
ache to find only slow and silent tears foUowing 
^ach other over a cheek which their course had 
whitened ; or if a favourite volume were open- 
ed to fill up the intervals of conversation, Kath- 
arine found that her own most prized treasure 
— the lays of that heaven-bora mind, whose glo- 
rious flight her own joyed and exulted, even at 
the lowUest distance, but to watch, were of a 
tone too lofty and serene for the drooping soul 
i of Marion to enjoy ; and the sublime philosophy, 
the pure and tranquil majesty of Wordsworth, 
I were often laid aside for the melancholy num- 
bers of Cowper, or the morbid gloom of Young. 
Even when the unusual softness of an au- 
tumnal night wiled the group to the little trellis- 
ed porch, and, under the evening star, Mr. Ran- 
•dolph would unlock the treasures of his own 
beautiful taste and active fancy to adorn some 
subject of holy and mysterious interest, it was 
ever the worthlessness of men — the vague and 
joyless nature of human life — ^the folly of loving 
even the beautiful objects which God made for 
us with too warm and earnest an affection, and 
the morbid lingering over our own undeservings, 
which marked poor Marion's participation in the 
theme ; not, as in the case of Katherine, the 
warm, youthful enthusiasm of gratitude to God 
for the glory of his works, and joy that the hap- 
piness of admiring was free to all men ; not the 
exultation of a pure young faith, which in lowli- 
ness of spirit commits its treasure to the keep- 
ing of Him who gave it, and cumbereth not it- 
self with the result ; not the fair spirit of univer- 
sal love, whose clear fountain the rude hand of 
adversity has never stirred, and which pours its 
irrigating waters over its own sweet plain ; not 
the free, buoyant fancy, which finds 

'' Tonyaw in the trees, booki in the ranning brooks, 
Serjuons in stones, and gtMxl in everything.'' 

£ven when, in the soft, tremulous glory of the 
starlight, each turned her gaze far up into the 
dome of night, and sent the imagination forth to 
bring back tidings of what lay beyond, it was a 



rest from care that poor Marion ddigfated to pic- 
ture — a shelter from every blast tlmt comes to 
blight us here — a home of quiet safety, where 
the " wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest;" while Katherine's dream was a 
region of active and unslumbering benevolence 
— a sphere where to work God's glorious will 
shall be our occupation, and to bear his messages 
of love, from orb to orb of his mighty universe, 
our daily work— -where to do good, unfettered 
by the burden of the flesh, shall be our privi- 
lege, and to dwell forever with those whom we 
love in the radiant presence of Jehovah, our re- 
ward. 

And yet the dissimilarity of taste and feeling 
which separated Katherine from her less favour- 
ed friend tended rather to deepen and augment 
the aflTection thai bound them to each other. 
With Katherine, the despondent and mournful 
tendency of Marion's mind gave an additional 
shade of tenderness to the sympathy with which 
she regarded her, and a freer scope for the exer- 
cise of her kindness in the endeavour to over- 
come it ; while Marion found, as the desponding 
ever do, almost unconsciously, a support in the 
buoyant spirit of her friend, to which she leaned 
even when she seemed most opposed to its 
working. 

Katherine delighted in prognosticating, with 
her tone of playful raillery, that the time would 
come when returning health and happiness 
would rob Marion of her stoical contempt of 
life and its afllairs, and render her as active and 
as gay a mountaineer as she was herself; and 
Marion loved the prophecy, even while she held 
up her wasted hand, and shook her head in 
mockery of it. 

•«Wrap my warmest plaid about you, and 
come with me to the garden," said Katherine, 
in her most cheering accents ; " I have excused 
your walk for two days on account of the cold» 
but now it is so bright and sunny that you have 
no reasonable excuse to oflfer, unless you tell 
me that you prefer the neighbourhood of the fire 
to my society. Come, come, you have not seen 
the white dahlias since, they bloomed ; you can- 
not think how lovely they are looking. Pap« 
and I have a dispute about the beauty of the 
single and the double. Come and look at them^ 
or you will have no interest in the argument." 

" Dahlias ! dear Katherine ; it is surely no 
weather for gardening," said the invalid, with a 
slight shiver; **it looks as keen and frosty as 
December." 

And she looked out of the window, and shrank 
like a fallen rose-leaf. 

*'Fy, Marion, for shame," replied her friend, 
laughing at the look of discomfort ; ** it is more 
like a day in July than anything else. No 
wonder Donald calls you a tender flower, since 
this gentle breeze can make you shiver even tet 
look at. Come, come, dear Marion, make aa 
efibrt to reward my patient endurance of a soli- 
tary walk yesterday. I promise you, that if the 
air feels chilly when we have got as far as the 
garden, I will walk straight back again without 
another remonstrance; but do make the at* 
tempt." 

Marion would most gladly have been left to 
her work and her solitude ; but, having nothing 
to reply to Katherme's appeal, she suflfered her- 
self to be wrapped in plaids and boas according 
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to the jadgttient of her friend, and, amid much 
gayety and good-humoured ridicule on the part 
of one, and a few shudders and self-condolences 
from the other, they departed. 

The day was, as Katherine represented, warm 
and genial as the gales of summer, and her own 
spirit stirred joyously under its influence ; but 
to Marion, after two days' confinement, the mere 
change of atmosphere was a trial, and before 
theyliad reached the garden-gate she was re- 
minding her of her promise to return. 

" Nay, nay, you must see the dahlias now, 
when you are this length," said Katherine, with 
her kind-hearted cunning. "Why, you are 
niore afraid of sunshine than the owl in the 
fairy tale. Don't you know, yon simple thing, 
that the sun is much warmer than the seacoal 
fire, if you will only allow time for bis rays to 
reach you? Now yonder are the dahlias; this 
on the outer border is the single one, my fa- 
▼oarite, with your leaY&— don't you think it 
might be mistaken for the *8tarof Joyo so beau- 
tiful and large,' dimmed, and paled, and shorn of 
his beams in the atmosphere of this world 1 
And that farther away, with its rich globe of 
white petals, is the double, irreverently desig- 
nated by florists the * mountain of snow. * Now 
you need not be making up your mind in a hurry 
as to their relative perfections ; take time to 
consider the subject seriously, while I go and 
bring you something fragrant." 

She moved to and fro among her favourites 
with the air and motion of one who finds ex- 
treme gratification in the trifling attentions which 
they demand — ^now twitching away a withered 
leaf, now arranging the stake which supported 
a flower, now loosening or tightening the band 
which confined them, and now plucking up an 
intruding weed which disfigured their rik>ts. 

" There !" said she, at last, cutting a fine crim- 
son carnation for her friend, who stood gazing at 
her from the walk with the air of one who seeks 
in vain to discover the source of another's enjoy- 
ment ; " there ! is not that a magnificent thing for 
the garden of a Highland manse 1 Dearest Ma- 
rion, are they not beautiful 1 are not the flowers 
of autumn glorious V* 

" Yes, dearest, but the flowers of spring are 
sweeter, are they not 1" answered the invalid, 
"With the usual melody of sadness in her voice. 

"No, no, no !" replied Katherine, "the flow- 
ers of spring are pale, feeble, scentless things : 
beautiful only from their fragility, and from their 
promise of brighter things in store." 

" Ay, but the promise is sometimes broken, 
and then where are the flowers of autumn, 
^Katherine !" said the bereaved orphan, in a tone 
which spoke more of the type of her meaning 
than of its reality. 

" No, no," replied Katherine, warmly ; " ' Na- 
ture never yet betrayed the heart that loved her ;' 
she breaks no promises, dear Marion, and the 
flowers of our mental soil are not less faithful to 
their augury. The thunder-storms of summer 
only clear the air for the growth of these noble 
blossoms, as the trials of our youth purify the 
atmosphere that blesses our maturity." 

Marion smUed mournfully. " You have no ex- 
perience to overcloud your fancy, dearest Kath- 
erine. I pray God that it may never lose its 
brightness." 

" Nay," answered Katherine, with a smile, " I 



will not have you believe that I look at truth 
through a painted glass ; I only reject the dull* 
medium which you are ready to employ, and try 
to find contentment in the reality. I believe, 
dearest Marion, that even your heavy trials could' 
not have robbed me of the desire to be happy." 

Marion sighed heavily. " I believe you, dear- 
est," said she, in a tone of submission. "Heav- 
en has gifted yon with a natural buoyancy whidn 
no influence can thoroughly depress. Be thank- 
ful for it, Katherine ; no boon of nature is half so- 
precious." 

" Well," returned Katherine, " I confess that 
the blessing of health is one great and indispen- 
sable ingredient of happiness. But still, dear- 
Marion, they are both more easily obtained than, 
people fancy." 

Marion smiled incredulously. 

" Nay," persisted Katherine, " if you look so 
skeptical, I shall think myself bound to show you 
how many recipes may prove saccessfuL For 
instance, there is such a thing as being happy by 
proxy ; you cannot think how easy it is*to view^ 
life pleasantly through another person's eyes^' 

" Is it 1" returned Marion ; " then why cannot 
I make use of yours V* 

" Because, dearest, you must earn the privi- 
lege of using them. You must know how to put 
on your spectacles before you will find them of 
any service," answered Katherine, earnestly, 
while her cheeks glowed and her eyes glistenei* 
with the aflfectionate interest she took in the 
subject. 

Marion smiled at her eagerness. " I wish I 
knew the secret which preserves your freshness 
of spirit, dearest Katherine," said she, after a 
pause. 

" And I wish nothing more than to be permit- 
ted to expose that secret to you," replied Kath- 
erine. " Let me begin to-day, dear Marion. See, 
you are already warmed by this bright sun. Let 
it tempt you still a little farther, and come with 
me the whole length of ray walk. Be persuaded, 
to examine the routine of my day's employment,, 
and you will soon find the source of that cheer- 
fulness which surprises you. It is but a small cir- 
cle of homely every-day duties, dear Marion, but 
still it is sufficient to engage my heart, and save 
it from the fatal habit of brooding on its own 
cares." 

The sunshine was a powerful argument in* 
Katherine's favour, and, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, Marion agreed to walk with her to the 
place of her destination, a little wild hamlet call- 
ed Clach-na-hard, which, situated in a nook of 
the mountains of Glenurie, was so lonely in its 
tiny strath, that, despite the immediate proxim- 
ity of its owner, the Lord of In vera we, it looked 
as if it might escape the observation of all who- 
were not bent on discovering it. 

Katherine tapped on the window of the dairy 
as she passed, and a light basket, well packed; 
was handed out to her, which, with a laugh to 
Marion, she hung carefully over one arm, and 
offered the other for her friend's support. 

A few minutes' walk brought them to the edge 
of the burn, which Katherine crossed, by means 
of a row of stepping-stones, with the agility of 
a fawn, but which it cost Marion a world of 
shrinking, and protesting, and laughing raillery 
to encounter. 

Clach-na-hard, though concealed by the inter 
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▼efnio^ ftlope of ihe hill finom fhe view of all who 
stood on the farthest margin of the stream, was 
nevertheless distant by scarcely half a mile 
from the manse garden. It was a picturesque, 
but most wild and primitive scene. The hand- 
liil of houses were of the rudest order of High- 
land shealings, and the small glen in which they 
stood of the loneliest description of mountain 
solitudes. It seemed to be a distinct communi- 
ty in itself, for which poverty had secured a state 
of independence ; inasmuch as though the mis- 
shapen huts had each its stand of turf beside 
the door, and its square yard of potato-ground 
behind, the arrangement appeared to have been 
brought about rather by the individual exertions 
of the inhabitants than through any gift of a su- 
perior power or connivance of a landlord. 

Marion exclaimed aloud as she beheld the ex- 
treme poverty and desolation of the little village, 
and wondered the lord of the manor could be so 
neglectful oi his people's welfare. 

** Clach-na-hard is too far away from the 
* house' to be considered within the reach of his 
lordship," answered Katherine ; ** and there are 
no ladies in the family to search it out. This is 
tny village, properly speaking, and I pray you not 
to condemn it from the mere character of its ex- 
terior. Wait till we have paid our visits." 

And she turned into the door of the nearest 
cottage as she spoke. 

Those who have visited the interior of a High- 
land shealing of the class I am endeavouring to 
describe, ne^ not to be told that delicacy and 
fastidiousness of nerve or sense are alike out of 
place if carried into such companionship. A 
damp clay floor, an atmosphere of peat smoke, 
and a roof of naked rafters, that gleam with the 
japanning of a generation's fires, are the least un- 
comfortable experiences in such a visit, unless, 
indeed, where some controlling influence, like 
that of Katherine, shall have been before you, 
and then the catalogue is reduced to the sum at 
which I leave it. 

The scene that presented itself to Marion was 
one to which her weak health and delicate breed- 
ing had both rendered her a stranger, despite 
the frequency of its occurrence, on even the best- 
regulated domain of a Highland gentleman. 
A dim, blue, palpable obscurity rendered her 
very footing insecure when she l&st entered, and 
Marion clung to her companion with a blind re- 
liance on her guidance, which it needed many 
minutes' experience of the smoky atmosphere to 
remove. At last, however, her eyes became 
habituated to the darkness, and her lungs to the 
' smoke, and she could perceive that a certain air 
of neatness was discernible even in this murky 
den, for the larger half of a young birch-tree was 
burning cheerily on the hearth, and a pot, on its 
primitive cleek of wood work^ was boiling above it. 
A rude frame beside the pane of glass that did 
duty as a window supported a row of quaichs 
and bickers scrubbed to the utmost degree of 
purity, as well as a few pewter articles of kitch- 
en furniture, equally trustworthy on the score of 
cleanliness. 

Atone end of the apartment a large press-bed 
constituted the family dormitory, and near it 
stood the chum, an article of such primitive con- 
struction that a Lowlander would have been puz- 
zled to determine the nature of its uses. The 
floor, with its niany inequalities, was well swept. 



and the window, albeit of scant proportion, was 
free from cobwebs ; and on the highest shelf in 
the immediate neighbourhood there were two or 
three decent-looking books, that seemed as if 
they were well read, and yet well cared for. 

The only occupant of the cabin was a boy of 
ten or twelve years old, whose attention seemed 
divided between the pot that was hanging above 
the fire and a small well-thumbed volume, in 
which Marion by-and-by discovered that he was 
industriously spelling the alphabet. He was a 
sickly, dark-skinned child, with a look of surpri- 
sing intelligence in his face, and a pair of bright 
black eyes, which flashed to and fro with an 
acuteness of expression that was almost elec- 
tric. It was their extreme brilliancy, indeed, 
which first drew from Marion a remark, after the 
friends had fairly made good their entrance, and 
stood to watch him, themselves unnoticed, be- 
side the fire. 

" He is deaf and dumb," said Katherine, and 
she laid her hand playfully over the page that 
occupied him. The boy liAed his eyes ; and, as 
they rested on his visiters, there was a look of 
delight sparkled up in them that made Marion 
wellnigh exclaim at their vivid intelligence. 
The next moment he had flung down his book, 
made a low bow two or three times repeated, 
and then, colouring all over, he stood the pic« 
ture of awkwardness and welcome. 

Katherine took off her gloves and placed 
them in her basket, and then, with the utmost 
dexterity, ran a few sentences glibly over her 
fingers in the ingenious and invaluable language 
of signs, wherein it has become possible to com- 
municate with the dumb. 

The boy replied to her with a rapidity which 
outdid her own, and Marion stood watching 
them with the keenest interest. 

'* He says his mother and sisters are shearing 
at Killurie, and he has been lefl at home to 
watch the dinner," said Katherine, interrupting 
her mute colloquy for a moment to interpret ; 
" and that he has been rehearsing the lesson I 
gave hun on Sunday, till he is almost perfect 
in it." 

She resumed her conversation with the boy 
for a few moments, after which he turned from 
them towards the window, opened the single 
pane by a hinge, and, bringing in a couple of 
flower-pots which were resting on the outside, 
displayed, with great exultation, to Katherine 
and her companion, a full-blown monthly rose, 
and a fragrant and verdant verbena. 

"Poor thing!" said Marion, in a voice of 
great interest, " how happy he seems !" 

" He is, without exception, the happiest and 
most intelligent boy in the strath," answered 
Katherine. "Ivan has been my protege from 
his very cradle, and when he was only six years 
old, I made interest with General Forbes to 
have him sent to that admirable institution 
where this language of signs is taught. He was 
to have remained there till his education was 
complete ; but he grew sick and delicate, poor 
boy ! with the air of the great town, and we 
were forced to bring him home again, or his 
mother would have broken her heart; for, as 
usual, the afflicted one in the family is the dear- 
est to her. But Ivan is so very acute, and his 
knowledge of this curious language makes it so 
easy to communicate with him, that I was bold 
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enough to undertake his instruction in reading 
myself, and we are succeeding to admiration." 

The boy had disappeared during this conver- 
sation, and he now returned with something 
wrapped very neatly in a piece of smoky news- 
paper, which he presented, with a bow and a 
look of palpable delight, to his young precep- 
tress. Katherine unfolded the packet with the 
most gratifying appearance of interest, and re- 
vealed a set of knitting-pins made of oak, and 
very nicely turned to the requisite smoothness, 
for which she appeared so grateful, and patted 
the poor little donor on the shoulder with so 
much kindness, that his black eyes seemed as 
if they emitted rays. 

** He has a genius for mechanics, too," said 
she, in explanation, " and papa gave him a little 
turning-lathe, of which these, it seems, are the 
first-fruits." 

. Marion examined them with many looks and 
signs of approval, and when, in answer to some 
sentence of Katherine*s, he blushed, and bowed, 
and even laughed with delight, she discovered 
that ber friend had gladdened his heart by re- 
questing another set of needles as a gift to the 
lady who accompanied her. 

Marion was completely interested by the poor 
little dumb boy, and the smoke and the dark- 
ness were forgotten in the eagerness with which 
she watched him. 

" Yes, dearest Katherine," said she, when 
they had left the cottage, **this is one recipe 
for happiness. The consciousness of restoring 
that little sufferer to the fellowship of his spe- 
cies would be a drop to sweeten the bitterest 
cup. Now I understand your theory of happi- 
ness by proxy. That poor child is as contented 
with his flowers, and his knitting- pins, and his 
spelling-book, as the proudest among us with 
ah our undeserved enjoyments. His happiness 
emanates from you, dear Katherine; no won- 
der that it should be reflected back again." 

Katherine laughed in the joy of her innocent 
and kind heart, and prepared to lift the latch of 
a second cottage door. 

*' Do not expect to find anything so interest- 
ing as Ivan in every house," said she ; ♦* this is 
one of a very different stamp, though no less a 
&vouvite, and almost as much a charge." 

They entered. The cottage was in all re- 
spects similar to the last, except in the number 
of its occupants \ but at a small, clean-looking 
table at the far end of the apartment, a stout 
labourer was swallowing his dinner — a mess of 
cold sowens ; and beside the fire a good-looking 
young woman was nursing a pair of babies, 
whose respective ages could not very far have 
exceedod eight days. A scanty wardrobe seem- 
ed to have been shared between them, and its 
deficiencies were supplied by the end of an old 
plaid, in v^rhich the careful mother had wrapped 
them b.»iri, with much pride and fondness. 

The man rose with natural good breeding 
nnd politt'ness as they entered, and the mother 
•^^-posiJiii ihe little twins uptin the bed until the 
duties <»!' lioHpitality should be fulfilled. 

•• Oh Peggy, for shame, for shame !" said 
Kat)if;:i!;), with a kind voicp, to her hostess. 
" Did If' ' I toil you that you were not to be out 
of l>(\l : M a week yetl and did not I desire 
Buncai' '<» ♦•ome to the manse f(»r his dinner 
every il: y till you should be able to dress it for 



himt We win find yon drireii to take refngo 
there at last, though you are so shy of asking 
our assistance now." 

The young woman coloured and courtesied, 
and ejaculated something in her imperfect Eng- 
lish about having given too much trouble 
already, at the same time that she followed 
Katherine with looks of absolute afifectwn, as 
she moved towards the bed to examine the 
babies. 

*' There, Marion, did yon ever see two such 
delicate flowers 1 they are positively the pret- 
tiest babies I ever beheld : far too pretty and 
fair to be wrapped in an old piece of tartan— so 
here are the two little suits for them. They 
have been too long coming, Peggy, but that was 
the fault of your own modesty, that would not 
tell me your wants a little sooner. There- 
there—" and she half emptied her little basket 
**The cook sent you this nice strong jelly for 
your dinner, and mamma hopes you wiU take a 
glass of wine from this bottle every day for a 
fortnight, till you are strong again, and at the 
end of it you are to bring the babies down to 
the manse to be christened. Well, how are 
things prospering with you, Duncan 1 Plenty 
of work nowl" 

**Yes, madam," answered the Highlander, 
'* many thanks to you an* your papa, a' things 
are prosperous noo. The general's new ap- 
proach keeps us a' thrang, an' the ^od wages 
'11 no be wanting. I'm to get mine in potatoes 
the first week, an' after that I shall be looking 
for siller for. the cow ye were speaking of." 

A few words of interest and encouragement 
concluded the visit, and again Katherine looked 
in her friend's face with her smile of appeal. 

"Well, what do you think of my proxy here?" 
asked she, plajrfuUy. 

"Why, I confess, the happiness of yonder 
couple is somewhat of a paradox," returned 
Marion, with a smile ; " I have never witnessed 
such an extreme of poverty as that, dearest 
Katherine." 

"A few months ago," answered Katherine, 
" that poor couple came to the manse, begging 
shelter for the night in our bam. It was imme- 
diately after the severe winter, when the poor 
people were almost starved to death ; and this 
man and woman had a little child with them, 
which was dying from absolute hunger. I am 
a bit of physiognomist, you know ; so I to<^ a 
liking to the young wife, and begged papa's 
leave to let them remain at the manse, and 
share in the spring labour of the farm. But 
their child died, and after that the mother would 
not be persuaded to leave the country ; so I rode 
over one fine day, and begged my lord's permis- 
sion to establish them in Clach-na-hard. They 
are beginning to thrive in the world now, and 
by-and-by, when Peggy has her cow, I flatter 
myself she will grow quite rich." 

Again Marion's heart swelled with affection- 
ate admiration of her friend's active and cheer- 
ful humanity, and again she smiled at the con- 
struction put upon what she looked at in the 
light only of a privilege. 

"These are my pets," said Katherine, and 
she moved towards the third cottage ; " do not 
expect to have your interest and your sympa- 
thies equally excited by all whom I introduce to 
you. Here, for instance, is a case which puts 
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loy patience sorely to the test, and of i^hlcb, if 
the truth must be spoken, I am very nearly tired. 
The next moment they stood within a house 
v^hich borrowed something like an air of supe- 
riority over the other shealings of the glen, from 
the whitewashing of the window-sill and the 
hearthstone, and the circumstance of an old rug 
being stretched by the bedside. Moreover, a 
cheerful fire of peats burned upon the hearth, 
and a large black cat was coiled up beside it, 
with an air of snugness which was quite enli- 
vening. 

In a three-cornered arm-chair on one side of 
the chimney, there was an old woman knitting 
busily, whose person was a sort of living illus- 
tration of three separate peculiarities : a won- 
derful erectness of carriage, a scrupulous clean- 
liness of person, and an expression efface which, 
ivithout being exclusively indicative of sickness, 
discontent, or nlental affliction, was cross enough 
to have sat for the combination of all three. 

•* Well, Elspet," said Katherine, in' a cheer- 
ful tone, ** how's the cough to-day 1 I could not 
come to see you yesterday, but I hope you got 
the nice mixture I sent you over by Jeannie." 

** On, I ne'er expeckit ye to come," said the 
old dame in reply, when her guests had seated 
themselves on two stools beside her ; ** Pm an 
auld withered stock noo, no able to serve ony- 
body mysel, so I canna expeck service frae ith- 
er folk. Ise warrant ye'U hae brawer friends to 
look after than puir Elspet." 

And she eyed Marion sourly, as if she sus- 
pected her of intruding on her own privileges. 

** Well, but you got the mixture, and it brought 
you a good night's rest, did it noti" pursued 
Katherine, without noticing the insinuation. 

** Rest !** was the indignant reply ; " aweel, I 

wot it was a windlestrae's rest on a windy 

nicht then. I ne'er had sic a nicht sin' ever 1 

I took it ; I just hostit and hostit even on, and 

I never devalved. Na, na, it's nane o' yere drugs 

that's to cure a host hke mine ; naething '11 

e'er cure it but the spade an' the shool. Gin ye 

had sent me a drap oot o' the grand bottle ye 

promised to Peggy neast-by there, I micht hae 

pitten it intil my bowl o' gruel, and been mair 

I the better o't. But I dinna ken sae weel how 

to fleech ye as she does, or I micht hae gotten 

it too." 

"You're tired of the raspberry vinegar, then^" 
said Katherine. "Why, Elspet, you had only 
to send Ivan to the manse, and you should have 
had your glass of sherry in five minutes, you 
stupid body." 

" Na, Miss Randolph," answered Elspet, in a 
tone of triumph, " na, na, I'm no just come the 
length o' a beggar yet, though I dinna refuse 
the bits an' bats ye send me at your pleasure. 
I'm sodger bred, Miss Katerine, but I'm major 
minded, an' I'll ne'er ask onybody for what I 
may jalouse they're no willing to gie me." 

"Now, Elspet, hold your tongue," replied 
Katherine, with invincible good-humour; "you 
f know very well that you would apply to me 
with all your heart if you had a desire for any- 
thing I could give you, if it were only for the 
sake of gratifying me ; and you shall have the 
wine for to-night's grael whenever I go home. 
How does the new toy I sent you yesterday 
please youl You are looking quite handsome 
in it, I think." 



"Ou, it's no that in," answered Elspet, re- 
luctantly, and as if at a loss for something to 
grumble at. " But wow ! how the bue comes 
aff on my clean muu^es ;" and she pushed back 
the hood of colouHM) flannel as she spoke. " It *11 
baud me ay dai^rin' an' washin' them, and 
ruin me for sape ibrbye." 

" Never mind that, Elspet, it will only give 
you an excuse for putting on a clean one every 
day, and that's what delights you," answered 
Katherine. " Has papa been seeing you lately'?" 

" Ou ay, honest man," replied the dame, vrith 
a wonderful accession of respect in her tone ; 
" he was here this morning, and gied me a lang 
discoorse on the cheerfulness o' Christian hope. 
Hech me, hoo folk will cumber themselves wi* 
the mony things o' this sinfu', unsubstantial 
world : 'gin a' body had as little warld's gear as 
I hae, there wad be the less to fash them." 

Katherine and her companion laughed merri- 
ly, when they had left her, over Elspet's peculiar 
ideas of hope and cheerfulness. 

" There is the cottage where I should read 
my lesson," said Marion, playfully, " for I nei- 
ther know the value of my blessings, nor the er- 
ror of my discontent." 

It were long to follow Katherine through all 
the scenes of her morning walk, as she led her 
wandering friend from house to house ; now to 
the dwelling of a bedridden old woman, now to the 
busy hearth of a happy family. Into all of them 
she seemed to carry gladness, and in each she 
found the blessing of the poor and the destitute. 

Marion watched the modest and gentle pro- 
priety of Katherine's bearing towards these ob- 
jects of her bounty with unfeigned delight, and 
the warm interest with which she inquired into 
their minute concerns, and without arrogating 
to herself the power of bestowing advice or ad- 
monishment, the kindness with which she prom- 
ised them her 6wn assistance when the case 
was within the range of her abilities, and her 
influence with her father in behalf of that which 
went beyond it. There was a cheerful and gen- 
tle famiiianty in her converse with them, which 
seemed quite as valuable to one and all as the 
benefits which accompanied it, and which se- 
cured to herself the adoration of a people, than 
which there is not a warmer nor more enthusi- 
astically grateful among the families of the 
earth. 

Katherine, on her part, perceived with a throb 
of satisfaction the success of her experiment on 
the dormant energies of her friend ; and though 
she forbore from any mention of the subject her- 
self, yet at dinner she rejoiced to find that their 
morning round in Clacb-na-hard elicited a longer 
and more cheerful discussion on the part of Ma- 
rion than had followed any incident of her resi- 
dence among thdm. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

, " Ha ! ha ! what a fool Hcmesty is, and Trnst, hi* twom 
brother, a veiy simple gentleman.*'— Shakspbaeb. 

Lord de Mak was a man in the prime and 
flower of manhood ; distinguished by that no- 
bility of person and patrician grace of manhood, 
which, when they are the fruits of high birth 
and the aocompaiuipents of targe fortune, form 
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the beau-ideal of an English aristocrat in his 
most indescribable perfection. 

A finer contrast could not be imagined than 
Lord de Mar presented to his guest, as Gen- 
end Forbes sat at breakfast with him in the li- 
brary of his magnificent ^buse at Brighton. 
The one slightly below the standard of middle 
height, cast in a mould of the most consum- 
mate elegance, and with every movement of his 
frame subdued and harmonized into grace ; 
while his features wore the bland and exquisite 
polish of artificial refinement, and the very 
tones of his voice were rendered musical by the 
absolute control in which every accent was 
held by the high-bred speaker. 

The Highland chieftain was conspicuous in 
General Forbes. His mould was the mould of 
a giant, and, with a symmetry of proportion in 
no respect inferior, he united a degree of phys- 
ical power which seemed to mark him of a dif- 
ferent species ; while the open and kindly intel- 
ligence of his face, with its long curls of silvery 
hair, and the military precision of his bearing, 
were in strong opposition to the lordly and fash- 
ionable grace of Lord de Mar. 

The conversation of the friends seemed to 
have been of the most agreeable and cordial 
tone ; for the countenance of each expressed 
the utmost confidence and good fellowship, and 
their mutual communications flowed with a ra- 
pidity and smoothness which left no room for 
any suspicion of misunderstanding between 
them. 

At last, when the breakfast-table was cleared, 
the general broke a momentary silence by in- 
quiring, in a voice which was meant to be quite 
gay and careless, but in which, to a practised 
observer, a tone of anxiety, almost of agitation, 
would have been perceptible, 

"By-the-way, have you seen anything of 
young Chisholm 1 I understand he is in Brigh- 
ton." 

The general was practically no politician, 
however intently he might watch the proceed- 
ings of the cabinet, and animadvert upon its er- 
rors from his own untainted solitude. He knew 
nothing of the crooked and crafty paths of di- 
plomacy from experience, and yet this question 
was put with the wisdom of an old tactician, 
and he watched the efiect of its abruptness upon 
his companion with an anxiety which he was 
almost unable to conceal. 

But Lord de Mar was too well bred to know 
the existence of such a feeling as surprise, and 
he answered immediately, with a smile in which, 
despite its peculiarity of expression, notbdng was 
definable, 

" To be sure I have ; we meet every day ei- 
ther in my house or at his hotel." 

** And do you know anything of his pecuniary 
difficulties V* pursued the general, doubtfully. 

The earl smiled yet more broadly than be- 
fore as he replied to this question. " Difficul- 
ties ! my dear general ; no, truly, I can see no 
.pecuniary difficulties in a man*s prospects who 
is about to exchange two thousand a year for 
ten." 

" What do you mean V asked the general ; 
and his voice deepened, and his brow tokened 
with distrust. 

« Why, that government has offered him the 
office of governor of ^y" answered Lord de 



Mar ; ** decidedly the inost lucrative in the West 
Indian colonies. Methinks this is no such in- 
considerable promotion to the laird of forty 
miles of Highland heather — saving your pres- 
ence, general." 

" What can have made him sell the proper- 
ty 1" asked the general, keenly. " The clergy- 
man of my parish was one of the late laird's 
trustees, and he assures me that not one six- 
pence of debt is acknowledged in bis will : and 
I know Keith too well to believe the possibility 
of any extravagance on his part having embar- 
rassed the property to this extent." 

General Forbes imagined that this donamuni- 
cation was his most politic course, inasmuch 
as, by proving the fidelity and extent of his own 
information, it would leave his opponent with- 
out any loophole of escape, and force him at 
once to the confession of his own concern in 
the sale of Inverhaggemie ; and his communica- 
tiveness was equally agreeable to Lord de Mar, 
since it betrayed the exact line at which prevar- 
ication might stop with safety. The smile d^ 
not leave his lip for a second, and when Gen- 
eral Forbes had finished his sentence, he turned 
to him with a look of frank and confidential 
good- will, and said, ** I see what you are think- 
ing of, and I am glad that boyish affair has not 
slipped through your memory, as I feared. Do 
you know I had arranged all my plans for a run 
down to Killurie, to put you in possession of the 
very facts we are about to discuss 1 and this 
whole morning I have been hoping that you 
would introduce the subject first yourself. In 
short, my dear general, I longed for your advice 
and assistance, as I invariably do when any 
emergency presses upon me. The frequency 
with which I draw upon you for your opinion 
and support is proof enough of the estimation 
in which I hold them." 

" My opinion can be of veiy little service to a 
man of Lord de Mar*s experienced judgment," 
answered the general, dryly. " Support and as- 
sistance are what he will never ask from me in 
vain, when the matter in behalf of which they 
are desired is worthy the consideration of a man 
of honour." 

** You might have done me the justice to be- 
lieve such' matters as delicately weighed in the 
balance of my honour as your own, my good 
friend. But at present I know the nature of 
your suspicions, and till they are removed I 
have no right to expect your confidence." 

There was an air of wounded feeling in Lord 
de Mar's manner of uttering these words that 
spoke to the gaieral's kind heart in a moment, 
and he replied 

^* I pray you to excuse my hastiness. Lord de 
Mar. I confess to you that the first intelligence 
of young Inverhaggemie's misfortunes astound- 
ed me, and led me not unnaturally back to cer- 
tain days and follies, of the participators in 
which you and I are now the only survivers. 
I acknowledge that I feel myself to be in some 
sort responsible for the good or evil fortune of 
the youth, and that I shall not be quite at ease 
until I understand the exact state of his affairs. 
Yet I have no right to intrude myself into 
yours ; so, if you will answer me but one ques- 
tion, I shall withdraw my inquiries and my 
presence with gratitude to you and satisfaction 
to myself" 
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<' I know what that qaestioii is," letunied his 
lordship, frankly ; " and if you will lend me your 
ear for half an hour, I hope to answer it with 
credit to myself, and all the satisfaction that 
you can desire/* 

" Not so, Lord de Mar,'' said the general, with 
some sternness ; " my question can be answer- 
>ed more satisfactorily in one second. Is the 
bond still in existence which I believed that I 
49aw you destroy with your own hand twenty 
years ago V* 

"Nay, nay, my good general," answered his 
lordship, " this categorical mode of proceeding 
leaves your interest in my affairs at a very low 
account. Let me tell you the whole circum- 
stances of the case, otherwise it will be impos- 
sible for you to appreciate the nature of my re- 
ply to this blunt question." 

*' My Lord de Mar," said the old gentleman, 
with a grave dignity of tone that was almo^ a 
.match for his adversary's smooth cunning, ** you 
most be aware that my interest in you and 
yours hangs upon your direct and unequivocal 
reply to my inquiry. If my suspicions wrong 
you, then you shall have no cause to complain 
of the insufficiency of my repentance for having 
'encouraged them ; if they are borne out by the 
fact, you need not be told that we not only cease 
to be friends, but that the measures which I 
shall consider myself called upon to adopt will 
henceforth render us avowed and professed ene- 
mies." 

" What measures within the bounds of possi- 
^bility can produce such an effect as that, my 
dear general 1" eisked Lord de Mar, with a smile, 
which expressed the kind of confidence which 
no change of circumstance has power to affect. 

" Such as the laws of this country authorize 
me to use in behalf of an injured and defrauded 
.man," answered the general, in an inflexible 
tone. 

" Nay, I can only be the gainer by measures 
'Of that sort," persisted Lord de Mar, in a voice 
of such soft and musical persuasion as almost 
induced the general to discredit himself, ** since 
I only am the injured person, in being defrauded 
of your friendship on such visionary grounds." 

"My good lord," said General Forbes, in a 
<calm and reasoning tone, as if he would fain be 
on even ground with his adversary at once, 
"you will admit that I have some right to ask 
these questions, and that there is some call 
upon you, to answer them. Is John Chisholm's 
bond still in existence 1 Was it by means of 
that bond that your claim on the Inverhaggernie 
property was established ; and is it to liquidate 
the debt created by it that young Chisholm is 
about to sell his patrimony 1" 

"It is — it was — ^it is — since I must borrow 
Garagantua's mouth for the reply," answered 
his lordship, gayly ; " and I am not one whit the 
less * an honourable man' from the three affirm- 
atives. Will you hear me now V* 

" No, sir," answered the general, haughtily ; 
" I have heard enough. It is now my business 
to appeal to the laws of England ; and after 
they shall have righted the innocent, the less 
we hear either of or from each other, the better." 

And he was moving towards the door. 

" Stay, General Forbes," said his lordship, in 
a tone of placid and grave kindness, " I have 
satisfied you, since it seems that in the fortunes 



of this boy your feelings are alone interested ; it 
remains now that I should satisfy myself, by 
pointing out the wild-goose-chase on which you 
are about to start. In the first place, my good 
friend, even were I disposed to play the villain's 
part which you are cutting out for me, the laws 
of England can furnish you with no authority to 
annul a deed so perfect in its construction as 
poor Ghishokn's bond, nor to set at naught the 
validity of witnesses, one of whom can boast a 
name so honourable as that of General Forbe^. 
I say nothing of the strange effect which must 
attend the efforts of a man who seeks to invali- 
date a deed to which his own name has been 
affixed. But there is one trifling circumstance 
which I cannot suspect General Forbes of any 
intention to overlook. His promise to myselfj 
his oath to the dead, are obligations which none 
can lightly esteem, and yet presume to sit in 
judgment where the honour of another is con- 
cerned." 

General Forbes stood like a man thunder- 
struck. 

"De Mar!" said he, in a tone which was 
scarce audible from amazement, " you are — ^you 
are — " and the old gentleman gulphed down a 
hard epithet, and added, with a laugh that sound- 
ed very like a sob, "you are a clever fellow." 

There was a pause of some minutes, during 
which General Forbes seemed too much occu- 
pied with his own thoughts to remark the si- 
lence ; and Lord de Mar confronted him with 
such an air of placid dignity as men assume 
when an exertion has been made more for the 
sake of indulging others than from any benefit 
likely to accrue to themselves from the result. 

"And now, General Forbes," said his lord- 
ship, in the most refined accents of his melodi- 
ous voice, " now that I have shown you how 
little your disapproval can affect my interest^ I 
would fain prove how valuable your esteem is 
to my heartj by placing this matter in its true 
and most favourable point of view. You are 
disposed to think me a bad man. Listen for a 
few moments, and you will discover that I am 
but an unfortunate one." 

The genersd made a movement of impa- 
tience. 

" You will not hear me," said Lord de Mar ; 
''well — at least I shall not suffer alone, since 
a philanthropist can make no discovery, nor re- 
ceive any impression, however false, without 
pain, which is at war with his own charitable 
views of human nature. I could save you this 
pang, general, if you would allow me." 

The general seemed in absolute agony from 
the contest in his mind between two opinions. 
The air of sincerity and ingenuous frankness 
which accompanied these words was all but ir- 
resistible, and yet his preconceived impression 
was too vivid to be lightly shaken off. 

Lord de Mar observed the expression of in- 
decision, and replied to it with an appealing 
smile, in which it was impossible to trace any 
shade of triumph or extdtation. 

" You had not used to be so hard upon your 
old subaltern, my dear general. It is the first 
time I ever found it difficult to plead my own 
cause to you." 

The allusion to old days, in which De Mar's 
light-hearted bravery won his good-will as an 
ensign in his own regiment, touched the sbk 
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dier's heart, and be «DSwei«d in a Toioe wlieie- 

in the sternness of high principle seemed strug- 
gling with a softer feeling, 

" I owe it to myself as well as to you, Lwrd 
de Mar, to hear what can be said in extenuation 
of an act so — so unusual in a man of honour 
and integrity. I have no right to condemn any 
one unheard, still less to reject an opportunity 
of hearing the truth. ' ' 

The general reseated himself, and fixed his 
eyes upon his companion in silent expectation. 

Lord deMar thanked him with much appear- 
ance of kindness, and then began to speak with 
the air of one who has much to say, and yet 
feels perfectly secure of saying it all creditably. 

"You are no statesman, my dear general, 
therefore you can form no eonception of the ru- 
inous cost at which the deep game of politics 
is played by such as have once engaged in it. 
You know what the extent of my fortune was 
at the period of my succession— will you believe 
me when I dechure that at this moment, ex- 
cepting the rental of the property, I have not a 
guinea in the world 1 Nay, more— my poor 
Ida's fortune, of which, as you will remember, 
I was left the entire guardianship, has been, 
unwittingly on my part, and to my unspeakable 
surprise, nearly squandered in the same reck- 
less hazard. In a few months she will be sev- 
enteen-^he age at which, by her grandfather's 
will, she has the right to make choice of her 
own residence and guardians. Can you ima- 
gine. General Forbes, any situation more trying 
than that of a father who is self»convicted of 
having, however undesignedly, impoverished 
his own child V 

The general did not interrupt him even by 
an assent, and he oontinued. 

" About a year ago, while aU these matters 
were pressing upon me, I chanced one day, in 
the most secret comer of my bureau, to light 
upon John Chisholm's bond." 

*< That bond," interrupted the general, hastily, 
and with the lightning in his eye again, " which 
I believed I had seen you destroy above eigh- 
teen years agol" 

** Yes," replied his lordship, calmly ; " but if 
you will hear me out, you will do me less injus- 
tice. The existence of the deed was as much a 
aurprise to me as it must have been to yourself, 
had you made the discovery. I could not for 
many a day account for the fact of its reappear- 
ance, and was ready to betieve myself the sport 
of some delusion, so mysterious did the circum- 
stance appear to me. Indeed, it was not until 
aome weeks after, that, on missing another pa- 
per of importance, the truth flashed upon me. 
Both documents had shared the same reposito- 
Ty, and I presume that, in committing to the 
flames what I believed to be poor Chisholm's 
bond, I had burned the wrong paper, and pre- 
eervjed the right one. I swear to you. General 
Forbes, that if this be not the truth, I can in no 
other way account for the existence of the 
deed." 

General Forbes, the very soul of truth and 
honour, would no more have thought of doubt- 
ing the straightforward veracity of this avowal, 
than he would have misbelieved that his ears 
heard it. 

«I beg your pardon, Lord de Mar; I have 
done you great injustice on one point," said he, 



eatnMtly, **9ad am doofaly hnmd to wait par^ 
tiently your explanation of the other ; which*' 
*-and the half cordial tone died from his voioe- 
— ** you will excuse me for holding in much the 
heavier account." 

His lordship smiled while he resuoEDed hia 
communication, as if the subject of it were 
more amusing to himself than interesting to the 
listener. 

" Why, really, I must admit, that what follows 
has very much the air of a romance, with juat 
enough of the ingenuity of the diplomatist to 
make it a sort of agreeable compound of the 
world of fancy and the world of life. Yon have- 
heard of Randolph's rich uncle, who returned 
from India lately with his half million to leave 
among the children of his relation, your minis- 
ter t Well, my Scotch agent wrote me some- 
time ago that the old fellow wanted to buy a 
place in the Highlands as near to Glenorie as 
possible, and wished to know if I was willing to 
let him have Kinmar at a price which was 
double its value. I would not do Ida such in- 
justice as part with Kinmar, since it is the old- 
est heirloom in the family ; but I bethought me 
that Inverhaggemie, with its fine house and its 
neglected policies, would suit the miUionBaire to 
a nicety ; and I had heard, you must know, or, 
at least, had inferred from my intimacy with 
young Randolph, and my occasional converse 
with Keith Chisholm, that there was also a fair 
niece of old Fletcher, to whom he would no 
doubt bequeath a moiety of his wealth, and 
who would possibly be persuaded to bestow it 
and her lily hand on our friend Keith ; and then, 
what are the results 1 Inverhaggemie returns. 
to its proper owner, I have my forty thousand 
pounds as a loan, and Chisholm haa hia trip to 
tbe West, where he may live en prince with his 
bride, if he pleases, until the old gentleman's 
death shall recall them to the possession of 
their paternal acres." 

"As a loan!" said General Foihes, going: 
back upon the last sentence of the speaker as 
if his wits were too slow to keep pace with its 
volubility ; ** what do you mean by that V 

**Why, you know," answered his lordship, 
" even if Julian be the heir of all, it will be only 
giving his sister's portion in exchange for his 
wife's, since I suppose he must make it out 
with Ida at last; so that not one sixpence^ 
Which is his or Chisholm's will eventually be 
alienated from either of them. Why, my dear 
sir, you do not seem to follow my raman de la 
cassette." 

And his lordship smiled in the face of his au- 
ditor, as if waiting his approval. 

The general's simplicity of mind and principle 
was utterly thrown out by the crooked policy of 
the statesman. He could not be made to com- 
prehend the intricacies of the plot. To him it 
seemed a labyrinth of cunning and treacheiy, 
whose only uses were to lead to a point which 
might be more safely, more speedily, and more 
honourably attained by the straight path. 

" Since you are willing to give Julian a chance 
with the Lady Ida, why not teU him the state 
of afiairs at once 1 You cannot believe that the 
loss of fortune will bring a cloud over his en- 
thusiasm ; and the residue of even your unen- 
tailed property must be a handsome dower for 
the wife of a commoner." 
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Tx>Td te Mar shnigged his skcHiIden with H 
look of self-compassion. 

" Nay, nay, iny good friend," said he, " have 
a little mercy on the frailty of human nature. 
To give one's daughter, with her gifts of nature, 
to the son of a Scottish minister at aU, is humil- 
iation enough ; and to leave 'her dependant on 
his bounty for her wedding-gown is something 
too lowly for xne, poor as I am." 

The general made no reply. He was puzzled 
and overwhelmed with the strange scheme that 
had just been unfolded. He needed an hour of 
cool reflection to bring it within the range even 
of his comprehension, and he felt at a loss 
whether to give Lord de Mar his confidence 
meantime or not. 

His noble host, however, seemed to entertain 
no such misgivings. He started up when the 
clock on the mantelpiece struck twelve, and 
made his apologies for running away in a tone 
of perfect ease and cordiality. Pleading miUta- 
ry business as his excuse, he begged the gener- 
sd*s presence at a court-martial in the afternoon, 
and turned him over to his daughter and his 
friend JuUan for the morning. 

^* Well done, diplomacy," said the handsome 
lord, as he sprang into his britchka; and his 
black eye glittered like the eye of a hawk when 
the quarry skims fearlessly below. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

** Thvt blind, raacally bojr, thai alnuM vnry one's eres be- 
canae bia own are out— let him be judge how deep I am in 

love.'*— SHAXSrSABX. 

Thb evening found General Forbes in a some- 
what calmer frame of mind. He had spent the 
earlier hours of the day in fruitless endeavours 
to obtain an interview with Keith Ghisholm, the 
object of which he could not very accurately 
have determined even to himself, although con- 
scious at least of a pressing desire to judge of the 
light in which the young man regarded his own 
future prospects. His efforts, however, were 
frustrated, smce he could obtain no information 
legardinff him either at his hotel, or at any of the 
usual points of rendezvous about town ; and even 
his visit to Julian was sacrificed to the urgency 
of his search, and his meeting both with him and 
the Ladv Ida delayed till the evening. At four 
o'clock he had been deeply interested in the old 
familiar details of the court-martial, and at seven 
he found himself the centre of attraction to a 
group of gallant and intelligent officers, whom 
Lord de Mar had collected round him to din- 
ner, as it seemed, for his own exclusive enjoy- 
ment. 

The tone of the little society was fraught with 
pleasant remembrances of other days, and, amid 
the warm and kindly feelings which it awaken- 
ed, the jarring discords of the morning had well- 
nigh disappeared; moreover, the good general's 
hour of calm reflection had brought him only the 
conviction that all efforts of his were powerless 
to avert the decisions of Lord de Mar, and that 
even his endeavours, or the appeal to the judg- 
ment of others, were denied him by the sacred- 
ness of his own promise. All that he could ever 
hope to effect must be by remonstrance with De 
^Mkt himself; and he felt that to render such a 
coarse successful, his best preparative was^ to 



ohsen^e minutely the whole tone, aim, end, aid 
origin of his proceedings. 

There was a feeling on the general's mind 
that he had been won over in his own despite by 
the smooth manners and plausible reasoning oi 
De Mar; and even while he was conscious that„ 
if all the machinery which his lordship had put 
in motion were in the end to work out its allot- 
ted purpose, no one would ultimately suffer by 
the result, yet he was chagrined by the conviction 
that his open and avowed disapproval of Lord de 
Mar's plot should be capable of producing no- 
thing more beneficial to tne cause than a person-* 
al estrangement between themselves. 

The g<x)d general was far from feeling himself 
at ease, or satisfied by the result of his conference 
with his old friend; and it seemed that Lord de 
Mar was quite aware of the fiict ; for he managed^ 
by a succession of interesting and agreeable sub- 
jects of occupation, and a continual attention to* 
me tastes and habits of his guest, to obliterate or 
counterbalance the doubtful impression .that re- 
mained, until at last the general. was tempted 
to ask himself whether he did not judge his- 
brother in arms by too severe a test. 

To this placable humour he had arrived whea 
a general movement sent the whole party to their 
coffee, and the old gentleman's heart grew warm 
with the prospect of shaking hands with his two* 
youn^ friends, both of whom he was assured 
were m the drawing-room. 

Gfeneral Forbes was the last to enter, and he 
stood for a moment on the threshold to admire* 
the scene Which the room presented, and to single, 
out Ida and Julian from tne various groups that 
were gathered within it. It was a magnificent 
room, and lighted (to that exquisite point be* 
yond which hght becomes a burden^ by' innu- 
merable perfruned lamps, each of which claimed 
its own elegant, or luxurious, or classic device. 
Here was the silver tripod, with its mild radiance,, 
that rendered all shaoe superfluous; there the 
light shone through glasses richly stained, and 
representing flowers of every shape and colour;: 
yonder it came from a porcelain statue of Au-- 
rora, and anon from the talons of a golden eagle 
iu the roof, where lamps of delicate alabaster 
sw^ed to and fro like censers. 

llie hangings of the room were of gold-col- 
oured silk, and pilasters of polished ebony, which 
supported the roof^ conveyed a pleasant relief 
to the eye from the gorgeous umformity of col*- 
curing. There were Persian carpets, and fau- 
teuils of velvet and gold, and a chimney-piece of 
mosaic, and flowers, and books, and pictures, and 
statues, and musical instruments, of the rarest 
and costliest description. 

Altogether it was like the palace of a fiuiy 
queen or an Eastern sultana ; and the good gen- 
eral smiled and sighed as he whispered to him- 
self, " No wonder that he grieved to tell the mis- 
tress of this room that she was penniless." 

The Lady Ida was seated at some distance 
from him, beside a grand piano, on a pile of 
purple cushions, and with a lute of inlaid sandal- 
wood upon her lap. She looked the very being 
which tne imagination would select to place in 
such a scene; with her full, white, hazy-looking^ 
robe, that floated about her like a mist-wreath p 
her small, proud head, with its fair hair knotted 
up with jewels, and her tiny feet and hands, each 
glittering with its own peculiar gem. 

She seemed busily engaged in putting a new^ 
string to the lute, and Julian Randolph was out 
a caSiion at her feet, holding the wire and taior- 
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Ing the screws, with an expression which seem- 
ed to imply that the earth could offer him no 
happier station. 

ioa herself looked Ae picture of happiness ; 
and though she took delight in giving ner cav- 
alier all manner of unnecessary trouble, and 
scolded him for the awkwardness of which he 
was 7wt guilty with all the girlish coquetry of 
sixteen, yet there was a beautiful innocence in 
her delicate and joyous youth, and a depth of 
feeling in the boy's face as he smiled upon her 
caprice, that brought the moisture to the old gen- 
<eral's eyes as he gazed upon them. 

He was preparing to disturb their W^-iHt 
when a servant passed them carrying coffee, and 
he saw the Lady Ida fling her lute to Julian, and 
ispring lightly from her resting-place, and after 
preparing a cup with infinite attention to its in- 
greaients, she stole quietly round to a sofa where 
ier father was seated with some old ladies, and, 
having presented it, returned in an instant to her 
place beside Julian. 

" Good child !" thought the general ; " no won- 
Hler that he loathed the idea of defrauding her." 

He lingered for a few moments longer, and 
scanned tne outline of the Lady Ida's delicate 
features as her profile was turned towards him ; 
^rejoicing almost unconsciously to find that al- 
though cast in precisely the same mould of noble 
^and classical beauty with her father's, there was 
yet not the smallest point of resemblance be- 
tween them. The extreme fairness of her hair 
and complexion was strikinglv op^sed to the 
<lark olive which distinguished his, and the mi^ 
nute proportions of her face rendered that air of 
polished refinement a physical peculiarity in 
4)er, which seemed in him a consequence of art 
and breeding. Even the little airy and graceful 
<;haracter ofpride which her beauty carried with 
it, seemed rather a principle of her nature than 
-an attendant upon her consciousness of birth and 
station; for when the little curl of disdain sat 
upon her tiny lip, there was ever a courtly 
•smile at hand to succeed it; the small shaft of 
satire or baM'nage was levelled at once, and the 
humour that prompted it dispelled by the indul- 
'gence. 

These thoughts were passing in the eeneral's 
tnind, and he stood studymg the gracefm picture 
avhich the youthful pair unconsciously present- 
ed with a new and eager interest, when Major 
Moira advanced towards them, and their tHe-it- 
Ute was interrupted. Lady Ida suffered him to 
touch the tips or her fingers as she replied to his 
salutation; but the little mouth expressed its ut- 
termost power of scorn, and even tne bright blue 
eye sent out a spark of impatience at his ap- 
proach. 

" I give you joy, major, of young Hay's hon- 
ourable acquittal/' said she, in a careless tone, 
•and running over the strings of the lute without 
looking at him. 

"Your ladyship forgets," replied the major, 
■something testily, " that I am the complainant." 

"Ah! excuse me, I had forgotten," answered 
she, with a pretty accent of apology ; " one so 
^naturallv congratulates all the world when the 
right side prospers — ^particularly when the right 
happens also to be the cause of the lowly." 

The defendant in the trial of the morning had 
been a servant of Julian's. 

" Your ladyship is proverbial for patronising 
the lowly on all occasions," said the major, with 
a bow and a smile which the Ladv Ida would 
luive scorned to understand, but wnich brought 
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the flush to Julian's brow, and the flash to his 
eye in a moment. 

" Je te repondrois bien, que daiu les belles antes 
Le aettl merite a droit ue produire dm flanuaes," 

quoted the Lady Ida; " and Comeille has no 
right to complain of his axiom being found ap- 
plicable to the case of poor Hay." 

The effect of her words was curiously differ- 
ent upon the two gentlemen. The major fidg- 
eted uneasily, as if he would fain have given his 
tongue the rein; but Julian bent his head down- 
ward to conceal the soft smile of gratitude which 
succeeded his momentary irritation. 

" The *m^rite* so honoured by your ladyship," 
said Major Moira, at last. " is very difiicult to be 
obtained genuine, and often exists only in the 
imagination of the looker on. It is not a matter 
of inheritance, like the rank of a gentleman." 

" No, thank Heaven — ^nor of letters-patent, as 
the rank of a gentleman is sometimes consid- 
ered," replied her ladyship, with her most impe- 
rial curve of the throat. •* We must class ii, I 
presume, among the gifts of Nature, along with 
grace, and beauty, and dignity of mind, and trifles 
such as are equally independent of rank and cir- 
cumstance. What think you of the question, 
Mr. Randolph r 

"I think as vour ladyship has taught me," 
said Julian, with a smile in which the thought 
of Major Moira was not, " that virtue is a gift 
of heaven, and not, as your favourite authority 
has it * ner sorte d fato.' " 

Lady Ida laughed and blushed ; Major Moira 
sneerea and bit his lip; and the next moment 
General Forbes revealed himself, and all other 
matters were forgotten in the delightful bustle of 
his reception. 

The Lady Ida's fece shone with enjoyment 
as she welcomed him with both her han&, and 
showered questions and assurances upon him 
before he had answered her salutation. Julian 
contented himself with one friendly clasp of the 
hand, and then stood in silence watching the 
brilliant variations of her countenance. 

" What an impudent old fellow I am," said 
the general, when he had seated himself in the 
chair she wheeled round for him, " to break in 
so unceremoniously upon a snug party like this! 
But we rustics, you Imow, Lady Ida, are so apt 
to forget our HensiaTUx^ and go just where we 
are most attracted." 

" Ah, general," answered she, holding up her 
finger, "the magnet has been a very fed)le one, 
or it would have drawn you to it long ago. Do 
you think I do not know that you arrived last 
night r' 

" My dear young lady," said he, in a grave 
tone 01 deprecation, "I am sure you are too well 
acquainted with the laws of chivalry to suspect 
a knight, even of such bjr-gone date as I am, to 
present nimself to the fair before he can come 
with an unblemished escutcheon. I have been 
endeavouring to render myself sans peur et satis 
reproche, and now I am come boldly to demaM 
my reward." 

"Ah, yes — jon were also present at poor 
Hay's triaL" said she, " and I may congratulate 
you, at least, on the issue, although the major is 
unapproachable." 

"Unapproachable!" repeated the old gentle- 
man, with a smile ; " I think the very opposition 
of .such a partisan ought to convince hun of the 
frailty of his cause." 

" So do I," said she, tossing her head merrily; 
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•• "bnt he is not bred in your school of galliantiy, 
general." 

'' Your ladyship ought to remember that gal- 
l&Btiy belongs to the triumphant," said Major 
jMEoira ; " the vanquished have no virtue but sub- 
zrussion, and no hope but in the clemency of the 
^irictor." 

" There we disagree again, major," said the 
lady, perversely. ^' I think gallandy, as well as 
^irirtue, independent of fate or circumstance— -is 
it not, genmll Is there not as much room for 
xxiagnanimi^ in the conquered as the conqueror, 
Tinless, indeed, truth have been the stake for which 
th.ey pla^l In that case, the soul of the van- 
quished is incapable of any feeling that is good 
or beautiful : smce who would oppose the cause 
of truth, and not be utterly despicable V* 

"I protest your ladyship's eloquence over- 
powers me." said the major, with the usual ex- 
pression 01 a stupid man, who has no reply at 
iand. *' How unfortunate I am in having it all 
directed against me ! One would think you had 
"been drinking from the nun's foimtain, you are 
-so constant in yomr opposition to my cause." 

This was a favounte hint of Major Moira's 
-when he was anxious to revenge any annoyance 
from the Lady Ida or Julian. To-night, how- 
ever, it seemed to lose its effect; for the lady 
turned to him with an unembarrassed tone, and 
answered, 

" You forget that / have a vow never to drink 
of that fountain. Mif fidelity, therefore, will al- 
' <ways remain independent of any influence but 
that of the feelings which control it." 

" It was Mr. Randolph, I beUeve, that drank 
■so plenteousiy the last time I met him there," 
-said the major, without deigning to turn his 
head. " His fidelity, I dare say, is quite inde- 
pendent of feeling, m whatever cause it has been 
secured." 

" There you are mistaken," said Julian, with 
-o. bright smile, and a clear, musical tone ; *' since 
it was to perpetuate a feeling that I drank at all 
— a feeling that is stronger and more exalted 
than any which I could name." 

" Perhaps you will condescend to explain the 
nature of this feeling," said the major, with a 



Julian was standing beside the harp, exactly 
opposite to the seat of the Lady Ida. He bent 
•down his face to the level of the mstrument. until 
his gaze was fixed intensely upon her, ana then 
replied, 

"A determination to love what is good and 
beautiful, in disregard and defiance of afi worldly 
consequences." 

At that moment, and before the deep blush 
that rose to her forehead disappeared. Lord de 
Mar advanced to place his daughter at the haip, 
and for half an hour she played to a circle of 
listeners with great brilliancy and precision. 
When she ceased, Major Moira had departed. 
Julian rose to mske his adieu, and the general 
.took the arm of his young friend, and walked out 
with him in tiie direction of his quarters. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

^ My hoaounble lord, I will moft hnmblj 

Tue my leave of yon." 
"Tou cannot, tir^ take from me mjihing thaX 

1 will mora wiUingly part withal." 

ShaupxuiX. 

On that night which witnessed General 



Forbears introduction to the gay and polished 
circle that surrounded the Lady Ida, the caprice 
of fortune ofiered a widely different scene to the 
particular actor in the drama of this history, with 
whom the general would most willingly have 
played his part. While gay scenes and smiling 
races were glittering in ms eyes, and the sense 
of another's injuries was ahnost drowned by the 
festive tones which were around him, how little 
could the good old general have guessed the 
sense of forlorn solitude that oppressed his friend, 
or the scene of care which engrossed him ! So 
mercifully doth the curtain of space divide us 
fix>m the view of sorrows and sympathies that 
would destroy us ! 

At ten o'clock on a cold October evening, 
Keith Chisholm wrapped himself in his clos£, 
and went forth in the direction of an unfrequent- 
ed suburb of the town of Brighton. The moon 
was shining bright over head, but an hour of 
heavy rain had left pools of water in all the ine- 
qualities of the road, and the moonbeams were 
reflected from the wet slates of the houses, and 
from the plash;^''pavements, with a comfortless 
gleam that had in it no power to enliven. There 
was a gusty and cuttmg wind, that swept the 
face of heaven of every cloud that rose upon it. 
and brought the stars out clear, and sharp, ana 
frostily on the cold blue skies. 

Keith drew his cloak tight about him, and 
pushed on through the wet streets with the air 
of one who is bent on matters of extreme inter- 
est. His head was bent slightlv downward, as 
if in anxiety or reflection ; his brow was fever- 
ish, and his breath came mick, as if something 
more than the mere fatieue of his hastv progress 
were acting upon mind and body. He looked 
as if the use or the issues of a &w hours were 
to him of more importance than years of life. 

At last the point of his destination seemed to 
have been gained, and he stood before the en- 
trance of a small, mean-looking house, placed 
between two of loilier pretensions, but retired by 
a considerable space behind thenL as if for shel- 
ter or seclusion. A little plot of grass was be- 
fore the door, with a few sombre and smol^ 
laurels, that looked as if the breath of heaven 
never disturbed their torpid branches. The grav- 
el on the walk was covered with green damp, as 
if no footsteps ever trod upon it. The knocker 
of the door was blackened with smoke, as if 
even the firiction of hands came not near it; and 
the windows were shrouded in blinds of green 
canvass, dingy and withered, and lookii^ as 
if they concealed nothing worthy of being re- 
vealed. 

Keith knocked with a loud, honest, and gen- 
tlemanly rap. and the noise rang strangely 
amoxig the chambers of the desolate-looking 
building, as if it were unaccustomed to such 
attacks. 

In a few minutes the door was opened by a 
maid-servant, and Keith stepped quickly, and 
yet with an anxious step, across the threshold. 
He was shown into a small, close, faded parlour, 
which was dismally lighted by a red-hot fire and 
a glimmering candle, and of which an old and 
shrivelled-looking man, poring over a leger, 
was the sole occupant. The old brown dress- 
ing-gown and ragged leathern slippers, the stoop- 
ing carriage, and the keen eye peering from a 
shaggy brow, told a tale of which the moral was 
selL«vident; the tenant of the silent mansion 
was a money-lender. 

Keith retomed the salt^tation of his host in a 
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Iniiried tone, and, taking ottYda hat, pnillied his 
hair from his flushed and humid forehead with 
a look of care that proved his anxiety to have 
gained its extreme point. 

** Well, sir/' said he, at last, in a tone of some 
haughtiness, as if feaxM of betraying the agi- 
tation and uigency of the moment, '* 1 hope you 
have come to a deieision upon the fausiness oi the 
morning, and that you find the securities I sub- 
mitted for your consideration such as may ob- 
tain for me the loan." 

The old man shu^M about among his papers 
as he replied, " Why, it is a round sum, Mr. 
Chisholm, and our acquaintance is a short one. 
It would be more satisfactory if a little longer 
time were allowed me for the arrangements." 

" I have already told you^ sir, that the thing is 
impossible," returned &eith; "if the money is 
not procured immediately, it will be useless to 
me ; and as I consider my own securities entitled 
to the most absolute confidence, you have only 
to announce your resolution of withholding it, 
and I shall procure the sum elsewhere." 

The usurer looked perfectly unmoved by these 
threats, and continued his objections with the air 
of one who has the dice in ms own hand. 

*' I am not accustomed to dispense with the 
usual number of signatures to mv bonds, young 
gentleman, and you must recollect that your 
own is all that as yet adheres to it" 
< " Does the name of a cabinet minister append- 
ed to that letter avail nothing?" answered Keith. 
*' Surely the appointment wiuch it confirms is 
security enough fm the interest, and the lands 
which the money goes to reclaim must always 
furnish an equivalent to the principal. You axe 
&stidious, sir; the rate of interest which I have 
offered you will, I doubt not, ensure me a more 
adventurous speculator elsewhere." 

And he took up his hat as if to put an end to 
the interview. 

The old man replied only with a smile; and, 
taking up an old pocket-book from its resting- 
place at his elbow, he handed it to Keith, and 
bade him satisfy himself as to its contents. 

Keith counted the notes with a hurried and 
eager hand; hastily affixed his name to a paper 
presented to him; and then, drawing his cloak 
once more around him, abruptly left the house. 

It was morning when he reached his hotel ; 
and, markii^ the hour upon his watch with a 
look of chagrin, he flung himself into a chair 
with the manner of one who is not sufficiently 
at ease in mind to feel any desire even to court 
the rerose of body. He laid his watch upon 
the table, and observed the lazy hands move 
round as if he would have spurred even time 
with his own impatience. He flung up the sash, 
and looked out upon the cold and lifeless moon- 
shine, as if he would have chased the orb of 
night from her place, and called the streaks of 
dawn to fill it. He strode up and down his room 
as if its limits were too small to hold him, and 
then sank into his chair again, and mused with 
the knitted brow and distorted lip of heavy, wear- 
ing-out anxietv. 

At last the day broke and deepened ; the sleep- 
ing town awoke, and the watcher hailed the 
sounds of life and labour as if they brought him 
happiness. The church bells tolled successive- 
ly five, and six, and seven, and the whole world 
of busy life was stirring around him. 

Keith seated himself and wrote a short note ; 
then rose and plunged his burning forehead into 
cold waterj and veaeAitd, him&elfwith a careful 



and deliberate toilet ; aad then, takhig up his 
hat, passed once more forth upon the streets of 
Brighton, and, after a brief walk of ten minutes, 
stopped before the mansion of Lord de Mar. 

To his infinite relief, his inquiry afier its host 
was answered in the afiirmative, and he was 
shown directly to the library, that same apart* 
meat in which but the previous morning we wit- 
nessed the UU-u-t^ breakfast of his lordship and 
General Forbes. 

The table was covered with papers, and Lord 
de Mar was seated beside it, a{^>arently bu^ 
with their contents. 

" Ah t Mr. Chisholm," said he, rising to re- 
ceive his guest, " I am rejoiced to see you ; this 
is a fortunate visit both for me aiul my good 
friend General Forbes, who has for two days 
been so anxious to meet with you. I hope yoa 
will do me the honour of breakfasting here.'^ 

Keith replied with a stately bow, as he decli- 
ned the seat towards which his host bad waved 
h j y hand. 

" Your lordship will excuse me. A few mia- 
utes of your lordship's valuable time will suffice 
for the arrangement of my present business, and 
when it is concluded I shall leave Brighton 
upon the instant. I am come to pay my debt to 
vour lordship ; or, if the arrangement likes you 
better, to become tike purchaser of my own prop- 
erty." 

Keith drew up his figure to its utmost height^ 
and spoke in a tone or infinite pride and haugh* 
tiaess, and Lord de Mar hearu him with well- 
bred attenticHi before he replied. 

" I am exceedingly sorry, my good friend, that 
Tou did not come to me an hour sooner. It is no 
longer possible for me to promote your views in 
this matter. I trust that you may still be able to 
arrange it ; but, in the mean time, I have just con- 
cluded a most advantageous sale of Inverhag- 
gemie to our mutual fnend Mr. Fletcher, with 
the particulars of which my agent has orders to 
acquaint you in the course of the morning." 

The look of lofty defiance died fiom the face 
of poor Keith Chisholm as this overwhelming 
intelligence reached his ear, and his head sank 
on his bosom for an instant in brokenness of 
heart. But the honourable pride of his nature 
was still uppermost, and he recovered himself 
with a violent efibrt, bowed his acquiescence in 
the ruin of his hopes, and, without exchanging 
words with their destroyer, passed from, his 
house a free man and a beggar. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Meantime Luke began 
To daoken iu his duty.** 

WOKDSWOBTH. 

Unfortunately for Julian Randolph, he had 
mixed too little with mankind, previously to the 
time which made him a member of the gay soci- 
ety to which he now belonged, to be aware of die 
sort of influence which a Jbiowledge of his pros- 
pects was likely to exercise over the world's re- 
gard. He very soon found himself Ae idol of 
the circle in which he moved. His beauty of 
person, and extreme fascination of manners and 
address, were indeed sufficient of themselves to 
obtain for him distinction of no mean cast; 
while his frank and generous cordiality, and ea- 
ger adoption of every scheme of amusement 
which was communicated to him, filled up the 
sum of his popularity. 
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And Julian's was not a nature to trace out the 
sourcei of such agreeable results too closely. He 
experienced all the hilarity of a warm, young 
spirit, which joys in the sunshine of univers^ 
^lood-will; and while the genial influence was 
upon him, he felt little desire to inquire into its 
causes. To be an object of love to others was 
too much in consonance with his most pow- 
erful and prominent tastes — too much in unison 
with the general tenonr of affairs within that 
home of which he was the ornament and the 
pride, to admit of any feeling of wonder that the 
distinction should have been so easily and speedr 
i\y acquired elsewhere. 

Julian had been reared in the very sxmshine 
of fondness and admiration. The cordiality of 
his companions did not therefore afiect him with 
the same intoxicating influence which it might 
have exercised over a mind less inared to the at- 
mosphere of prosperity ; yet even upon Julian it 
coula not fku to produce, in some degree, the 
evil most to be dreaded. In a very short time 
the excellent plans of study and retirement which 
had been laia down in his first letters to Killurie 
were overturned by the inroads of idle people on 
his privacy, and the perpetual sacrifice of his 
time to their demands ; tor he, like others who 
win the world's good favour, was condemned to 
pay the penalties that attend on popularity. 

How the knowledge of his anairs became so 
soon the public property of the regiment, Julian 
was altogether at a loss to divine ; but that it 
was so, one even of his thoughtless and incurious 
nature could not long fail or perceiving. Every 
extravagant pastime, every scheme that was 
more expensive than another, every plan which 
required a heavy purse for its accomplishment, 
was invariably submitted to Julian; and though 
met at first with a resolution to abstain from any 
participation in such excesses, it invariably end- 
ed in receiving his support. He was the most 
unselfish of human bemgs. An act of direct 
self-indulgence was a rare occurrence with him : 
but when applied to for assistance in promoting 
the indulgences of others, or urged to join in pur- 
suits for which personally he entertained no man- 
ner of predilection, Julian always found that to 
withhold the support which it was as flattering 
to his vanity as it was gratifying to his good-na- 
ture to grant, proved a nigher exercise of self- 
denial than it was possible for him to practise. 
As a matter of course, he soon found nimself, 
like the generality of those who have been en- 
dowed with similar properties, and exposed to 
similar temptations, plunged in the most galling 
and harassing of all embarrassments to a young 
and generous temper, pecuniary difficulties. 

Again and again, when the extent of his own 
impradence flashed upon him, he would brace 
himself up with resolutions of firmness and self- 
command for the future ; and to any new propo- 
sal which threatened to endanger them, he would 
reply, " I have no money ;" or, " I cannot afibrd 
it ;" or, " I am determined to pay my old debts 
before I contract new ones." 

But Julian's courage and self-respect did not 
carry him so far as to make these confessions in 
the sober and earnest tone which alone could 
lend them anything like an appearance of sincer- 
ity. Who would listen to a confession of pov- 
erty, made with a playful shrug or a smuing 
Ehrase of self-compassion, by the acknowledged 
eir of twenty thousand a yearl And Julian 
had not yet attained to that spirit of manly integ- 
rity which would have enabled him boldly tode- ; 



clare the insecurity of his own pxospects, the 
terms on which he stood with his uncle, and his 
present inability to answer, as he desired, the de- 
mands that were made upon him. He had been 
treated so often as the object of envy and gratu- 
lation on the score of his worldly expectations, 
he was so oflen quoted as the one who need feel 
no compunctious visitings on the score of his 
own expenditure, he had been so continually al- 
luded to as the acknowledged heir of an Indian 
fortune, that by-and-by he insensibly began, 
in his own mind, to give a tacit assent to the 
general opinion. It was so much a matter of 
course with all around him to speak of his wealth 
as inexhaustible, that he slid ahnost involunta- 
rily into the general impression ; and every ^h 
expense which he incurred seemed only to rivet 
the belief a little closer, by adding to the impor- 
tance with which it served to invest him. 

Heretofore the subject had been but little in 
his mind, and his father's wise and judicious 
counsels went far to preserve the moderation and 
justice of his views. But now, when tlie case 
presented such a difl*erent aspect, when the gen- 
eral voice seemed to sanction that reliance upon 
fortune which his own folly rendered necessary 
to his peace, the indifierence with which he for- 
merly used to regard the final adjustment of Un- 
cle Fletcher's afiairs was put to flight by the 
anxious and uneasy conviction that its issue had 
become to him a matter of vital importance. 

Other considerations were not wanting to en- 
hance the value of his uncle's favour in me eyes 
of Julian. The perpetual contact into which he 
was brought with the youthful object of his ad- 
oration could not fail to place before him, in a 
truer light than any former experience had done, 
the distance at which fortune had ranged them 
from each other ; and the accessories of high 
rank, far more than rank itself (for Julian's 
pride brooked no disadvantageous comparison 
with the best blood of the land), continually re- 
minded him that the stroke which deprived him 
of that fortune, the value of which every day 
seemed so fearfully to enhance, would also sever 
from him completely all hope of the fairer pos- 
session, opposed to which his uncle's gold weigh- 
ed as dust m the balance. 

No one could deny that Julian seemed in every 
respect fitted to be the favourite of fortune. His 
habits were all of the most refined and highbred 
description; and his taste, which, during the 
boyish days of the past, had wrought but with 
the pure and simple elements of Nature, seemed 
to require only the field of action which his pres- 
ent position aflbrded to take the exquisite polish 
which soon made his word a law in all cases 
that came within the range of h^ possible arbi- 
tration. 

Nobody seemed willing to make a choice, be 
it of a horse or a waistcoat, without the sanction 
of the young mountaineer ; and Julian felt an 
especial pride in the exercise of this elegant fac- 
ulty, since, more than any other, it brought him 
into perpetual and strong contrast with the pecu- 
liarities of his rival. Major Moira. A thrill of 
pleasure, which he himself would scarcely have 
chosen to acknowledge as originating in such a 
source, seldom failed to accompany the percep- 
tion of each triumph, as often as the ouiet, ex- 
pressive smile of tne Lady Ida marked her ap- 
preciation of the superiority of his own elegant 
appointings over the clumsy magnificence of the 
major. 
Fine taste, however, although an inestimable 
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ftnziliaiy, is, if it stand alone, but a froward 
commander, whose movements, in despite of an 
exhausted exchequer, lead but to permanent dis- 
comfiture ; and this Julian began to discover, as 
soon as his vanity came to be gratified only at 
the expense of his independence. If Major Aio- 
ira chose to display his ungraceful self on a stan- 
hope of such an elevation as to overlook both 
taste and fashion, and if Julian must needs 
eclipse his fancied glories by a tiny curricle that 
looked as if it had been brought from Fairyland, 
it was but natural that, as the triumph was all 
on one side, the expense should not be confined 
to the other; and so, after the first keen enjoy- 
ment of Ida's girlish delight was passed, Julian 
could not restrain a pang of self-upbraidin? as 
he pictured the e^rave disapproval with which 
his father would have regarded such a piece of 
extravagance. 

Nor was Lord de Mar himself slo*^ to furnish 
his young subaltern with occasion of expense, 
which his surveillance ought to have been exer- 
cised to prevent; for when a rainy morning 
drew the colonel to the billiard-room as a re- 
source against ennui, he continually challenged 
Julian with some such words as these : " Cd&e, 
Randolph, the stake shall be counted in rupees 
by way of compliment to you to-day ;" or, " Well, 
Randolph, we must try what we can do to make 
the stake worth your while, or we shall have you 
playing at random." 

It was with such terms of flattering familiari- 
ty that poor Julian was often led to venture his 
whole quarter's allowance on a single game, 
and on more than one occasion he found him- 
self the loser. 

Meantime his correspondence with those at 
home could scarcely fail, in some degree, to take 
its tone from the feeling of anxiety and remorse 
which gradually gained ground within his bo- 
som. He was forced to confess the overturn of 
his excellent plans of study and improvement, 
and to fill his letters, if they were to be filled at 
all, with details of hunting, and racing, and dri- 
ving, and boating; mornings squandered away 
at some fashionable lounge, and evenings swal- 
lowed up by the pursuits of public amusement. 

The attention paid to him by Lord de Mar 
still occupied a large portion of Julian's letters, 
and the enjoyment afforded by his society was 
still dwelt upon in terms as vivid and heartfelt 
as heretofore. But there was an occasional al- 
lusion to the calm and innocent days of his boy- 
hood, and a frequent longing for leave to revisit 
his home, which fell with a tender sadness upon 
the devoted heart of Katherinet while the casual 
mention of his Uncle Fletcher, light and careless 
as it was, struck an indescribable apprehension 
into the mind of Mr. Randolph. 

Upon the whole, the minds of the circle at the 
manse were somewhat overshadowed by anxiety 
as to the fate of the two dear ones who had pass- 
ed beyond its limits. No tidings had arrived 
from Keith ; and perfectly distinct as was the 
nature of the apprehensions occasioned by his 
silence on the one hand, and the altered tone of 
the letters of Julian on the other, it would be 
hard to determine to which of them pertained 
the deepest and most affectionate degree of sym- 
pathy. 



CHAPTER XX. 

** Oh vnndnfaly wondiirfol ! 
Mo«t wonderful, wonderful ! 
And yet again wonderful I 
And after that out of ail whooping ! 

SHAX8PSABB. 

One bleak, wintry-looking morning, when 
Katherine and her fiiend were sitting at work in 
the parlour of the manse, Mrs. Randolph having 
gone to sleep in her easy-chair, they were not a 
little surprised by the grating of wheels upon the 
gravel, and the appearance of Miss Forbes in 
her low garden chair, drawn by its single stout 
pony, and affording room for none but its single 
occupant. 

It was a cold, lowering day. and the lady was 
so wrapped up in plaids and pelisses, that it seem- 
ed a mystery what should nave tempted her to 
venture out at all in weather which demanded so 
many precautions. 

She waved her whip before the window, and 
Katherine was at the hall door in a minute to 
welcome her iriend, and to give orders to Donald 
regarding her equipage. 

" Well, girls, make much of me," said the 
lively visitant, drawinff off her fur gloves, and 
putting her feet upon tne hassock which Kather- 
ine placed for her. " Here am I, in a day cold 
enough to skin a toad, straight from a blazing 
fire and a new novel at Killurie, both of which I 
left for the gracious purpose of inquiring how 

J''ou all do, and whether you have received any 
etters from Keith. Katherine, child, is it to you 
or Marion I must apply for the news V* 

Katherine answered, with a blush and a smile^ 
that no letters had arrived either firom Keith 
or Julian— to the general mortification of the 
household. 

"Ah, well!'* replied Miss Forbes, "then I 
may bestow my tediousness upon you for the 
rest of the morning without hope of reward. 
Let the fire alone, Kate, and don't disturb your 
mother. I will just gossip for a single hour, 
and then to horse again. And first of all, how 
are you, Marion 1 you look but misty this morn- 
ing. I think these rough northern gales destroy 
you, child. I am tempted to long for the time 
which will see you fairly established in the lux- 
urious West. I have not a doubt that the change 
of climate will renew your constimtion." 

Marion shook her head, and Katherine inter- 
posed eagerly. 

" Dear Miss Forbes, do not talk so. Surely 
the fresh breezes of Glenurie are far more likely. 
I trust she will never hazard the experiment." 

" Be quiet, Katherine ; you talk like a fool," 
said Miss Forbes. " What— what, the breezes 
of Glenurie, forsooth, and the solitude of Inver- 
haggemie, are what vou would substitute for the 
blessings of eternal sunshine, the interest of 
ever-changins^ scenes and new impressions, not 
to mention the honour and glory of vice-i^al 
dignities. For my part, I find all my self-com- 
mand requisite to preserve me from envying her 
little excdlency already." 

" You are very kind, dear Miss Forbes," said 
Marion, with her calm and sorrowful smile. *< I 
require all your benevolent devices to make me 
regard my change of residence with any feeling 
short of wretchedness.'* 

" Really," said Miss Forbes, in a tone of sur- 
prise, " a becoming gratitude you manifest for 
the gifts of fortune, I must admit. I wonder if 
any other girl of your a^ would be as insensible 
to the dazzling nature of her prospects 1 But you 
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are siekljr, my poor child, both in mind and 
body, at present, and nnable to appreciate enjoy- 
ment of any kind. Wait till the balmy gales of 
your new abode shall have revived the body, and 
then see whether the mind be not partaker in 
the benefit." 

" I would rather the gales blew over my grave 
in Saint Feolan's," answered Marion, with a 
smile. 

"Pooh, pooh, pooh!" said her pertinacious 
opponent; **your patriotism is not quite so 
strong as you imag^e, Marion. Nevertheless, 
it is a pretty attribute of rank and dignitv, ana 
will become your future excellency eiceemngly, 
when its force shall be turned to the country of 
your adoption, and you shaU have begun to teach 
the young idea of civilization to shoot in your 
brother's domain. You seem quite unconscious 
of the grand scale on which you will soon be 
called upon to practise Katherine's theory of le- 
gislation, which you admire so much in Clach- 
narhaid." 

" The prospect of such a responsibility would 
only render my fears the heavier— could it exist" 
answered Marion; *'but I have no apprehen- 
sion of any duty being imposed upon me more 
active than my usual one of simple endurance. 
Even this, for ten years to come, seems some- 
thing formidable, my good friend." 

"Keith does not think so," returned Miss 
Forbes. "He is rejoiced beyond measure at 
having his appointment confirmed, and fully sen- 
sible of his advantage over half the world be- 
sides in these fortune-hunting days. You will 
not find him casting lingering looks behind on 
his forbidden home." 

" Shall I not 1 Resignation in leaving it will 
be a new lesson to learn from him," said Marion, 
sadly. 

" I have letters from my father to-day," said 
Miss Forbes, "and he seems to think other- 
wise." 

"You had letters!" exclaimed Katherine, 
" and yet you have told us no news, although 
you knew that we were disappointed." 

" Softly, softly, my dear Kate," returned she ; 
" depend upon it, my news will be forthcoming, 
and, but for its importance, would have been 
told before." 

<* Its importance!" repeated Katherine. "Is 
Julian well 1 Has an3rthing happened to Keith 1 
Please do not keep us in suspense, my dear 
friend. Are they all well 1" 

" duite well, my good Katherine," replied 
Miss Forbes^ " and yet my intelligence is of the 
strangest — Keith has at last consented to the sale 
of Inverhaggemie !" 

Marion bent forward as if she had scarcely 
heard aright, and repeated mechanically, " Con- 
sented to the sale !" 

"Nay, nay, I dcm't know why I should be 
afraid of announcing such a trifle," continued 
Miss Forbes. " Inverhaggemie is already sold^ 
and by the end of next month Keith's prepara- 
tions for embarking will be completed. There ! 
jny dear Marion, with such a noble instance 
of self-command before you, will you not rouse 
your energies in emulation of it 1 Your brother 
IS free from all his worldly trammels ; it remains 
for you to relieve him from the apprehension of 
anxieties yet heavier." 

Miss Forbes spoke in a tone of extreme kind- 
ness, but there was a quiver of anxiety percepti- 
ble in her voice, and she watched poor Marion's 
lace with great eagerness. The latter becama 



very pale, and he^ breath came hastily from the 
force of her surprise ; but Katherine had her in 
her arms immediately, and poured comfort and 
kindness upon her with the ardour of her own 
nature and affection. 

It was in vain. Poor Marion struggled and 
struggled with her feelings, and strove to send 
back the tears that rose over her soft, melan- 
choly eyes for a few minutes, but they were not 
to be repressed ; and, returning Katherine's ca- 
resses with one momentary clasp, she motioned 
to her to let her go, and walked out of the room* 

" Poor thing !'' said Miss Forbes, as the door 
closed upon her; " one would thii^ her fate.had 
exhausted its last arrow now. I am half angi^ 
with myself for having been the bearer of such 
news at all. But I miew that she intended ta 
return home to await her brother's arrival, and, 
as I was i^orant of his arrangements, I feared 
lest she might encounter some shock before we* 
had prepared her for it. I am soiiy she did not 
stay to hear me out." 

Katherine looked up through her tears to a^ 
if she had not already heard the worst. 

"Why, yes," answered Miss Forbes, "it is 
certainly the best of it that is to come. Have 
you no curiosity to learn who has become the 
possessor of Inverhaggemie V 

Katherine turned ner eyes away again, and 
answered peevishly, "No, no; some Lowland 
cotton-spinner, of course." 

" Come, Katherine, don't be a fool," answer- 
ed Miss Forbes, good-humouredly, " but thank 
Providence that your lover's property has fallen 
into the hands ofone who is very likely one day 
to make you the possessor of it." Katherine 
opened her eyes. " No other than Uncle Fletch- 
er!" 

Katherine rose from her seat and sat down 
again, clasped her hands, and then placed them 
over her heart, laughed, and cried, and blushed, 
and then asked whether her friend were not 
mocking her. 

" Not I, traly," replied she ; " I have it under 
the general's sign manual this veiy morning. 
Do not concern yourself with the trath of it, but 
see that you be equally secure of the results; 
for Inverhaggemie must be yours, or Marion's 
grief will not admit of comfort" 

The cloud was over Katherine's face again, 
and when she spoke, it was in a tone of the ut- 
most anxiety. 

" Oh, dear Miss Forbes, this is scarcely happy 
news. How terrible it will be to dwell within 
his home, and hear another called its master I 
How will his free spirit bear such a mode of 
recovering his possessions 1 and how do I know 
that they will ever be recovered at all till it be 
too latel Oh, I wish — I wish almost that an 
utter stranger had bought it" 

"My dear Katherine," said her friend, "this 
is the first time I ever saw you either ungrateful 
or unreasonable. It seems to me that the pur- 
chase of the estate is an express interposition of 
Providence in your behalf. Could there be any 
arrangement more unexcei)tionable 1 Keith's 
departure saves him the pain of seeing his fa- 
ther's halls occupied by a stranger, and you the 
awkwardness ot visiting them under such cir- 
cumstances; while, in Si probabilitj", long be- 
fore the period of his retum, you may extejid 
your hana to him with his own title-deeds as its 
dower. And if your delicacy is offended by the 
possibility of courting your uncle for the sake 
of his legacy, be thankful, at least, that Inrer- 
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hagseraie is in yowrfamihf^ its rightful owner 
shall be able to redeem it" 

The latter consideration brought the blush 
and the smile back again, and Katherine thanked 
lier kind friend for the interest she manifested in 
aU relating to her : and they discussed the pros- 
pects of the Chisnolms for a while with undi- 
vided interest, until Miss Forbes found her wit 
«xciied by Katherine's absence of mind and pre- 
occupation, and she rang the bell to order her 
iairy cairiage amid much raillery and badi- 

^Katherine saw her drive off, and thai, return- 
log to the house, she betook herself to seek ad- 
jnutance at the door of Marion's chamber. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** My psrlui, my walks, my ma&ot* that I had, 
Evan now fonake mt.*'— SHAKaPKABB. 

It was not in nature that Katherine, all art- 
less and disinterested as she was (and a being 
more unselfish or undesigDing was never framed 
of dust)— it was not in nature that she should 
hear the suggestions of Miss Forbes, and not be 
moved by them. The joy, the glory of restoring 
Keith and Marion to their country and their 
home, made her heart bound with happiness 
«ven in the imagination ; and when she told her- 
self that this fortune, this mine of wealth and joy 
to her would be unmissed from the huge posses- 
sions which her hopes bestowed on Julian, she 
felt inclined to believe the clouds of her fate for- 
•ever scattered. 

These sweet, bright images lent a glow to her 
cheek and her eye as she entered Marion's room, 
which was strangely at variance with the pale, 
statue-like figure of the young mourner. 

** Do not grieve, dearest Marion," said she, 
'^do not be so utterly c^st down. Hope still, 
dearest. I am sure that all will be well at last." 

Her cheerful and ^dnninff kindness finished 
the overthrow of her poor friend's composure, 
and Marion burst into tears. 

" Oh Katherine," said she, in a voice that ex- 
pressed the very depth of wo, "you do not 
Know how this blow destroys me; it is like 
losing my dear father once again, to part with 
the home he loved so well ; it is an omen that 
the happy days I have spent in it are indeed 
gone forever. Inverhaggemie was my last tie 
to life ; it was all that bound me to the very 
memory of happiness. And Keith, my noble 
brother, who would have toiled with his own 
kind hands, early and late, to ransom his home — 
oh Katherine, you know him too well to believe 
this tale of his acquiescence— no, I know that 
they have snared, cheated him into the sacrifice. 
He would not part with Inverhaggemie till it 
was wrung from him. Ah, Katherine, do I not 
know what he will suffer in resigning iti" 

"Dearest Marion, be comforted,^* returned 
Katherine, in a cheerful voice ; " he will not re- 
sign it, or, at the worst, it is at least only for a 
while. What is he going abroad for but to earn 
the means of reclaiming his homel" 

Marion shook her head, as if this were but an- 
other and a sharper sting. 

" Ay, so I thought," answered she, bitterly, 
" and the belief made even the prospect of our 
exile endurable. But now, my orave Keith is 
only going that he may have food and raiment, 
and a grave in a far land. Wo is me ! the last 



of my faAei's house Is ddren forth to 96dc his 
bread from the stranger !" 

Katherine had never seen her friend indulge 
her grief in a burst so violent as this, and she 
fcmnd herself obliged to eive way to its first 
outpouring before she could collect courage to 
breathe a word that spoke of comfort At last, 
however, Marion was won to take an interest in 
the details of her own misfortunes, even so far 
as to inquire who the new possessor of Inver- 
haggemie might be; while Katherine taxed her 
ingenuity to guess, with a tone of pla3rfuhiess 
which aroused her attention by its want of sym- 
pathy widi her own sa4 humour: and when at 
last the truth was announced, the deep blush 
and the bright smile which accompanied the 
statement seemed to strike upon Marion's mind 
with an effect as powerful as the intelligence 
itself. 

Some impulse of modesty or difiidence pre- 
vented Katnerine from foUowing up her an- 
nouncement with a single comment; yet the 
change in Marion's deportment left her in no 
doubt as to the effect which it had produced 
upon her, or the train of ideas to which it had 
given rise. If the expression of sadness was not 
entirely dispelled, it seemed to lose its bitter in- 
tensity, and to be in some sort changed to one of 
grave and earnest reflection. A hundred lights 
and shadows flitted over the mourner's &ce as 
Katherine gazed upon it, and after a long pause 
of silence Marion kissed her friend, and siiA, in 
a grave and somewhat solemn tone, 

" God's will be done, dear Katherine. In his 
hand are the issues of life." 

This was all that Marion uttered upon the 
subject, and yet Katherine felt that each under- 
stood what was passing in the breast of the other; 
and it pleased her to imd that, without the pain 
of suggesting such a source of comfort, she had 
yet the happiness of seeing her friend's thoughts 
abstracted from the subject of her own imme* 
diate griefs and privations. 

In a few minutes they separated, and Kath- 
erine widked abroad to soothe her spirit by the 
influence of the solitude, and to realize by reflec- 
tion the airy phantoms which were flitting about 
so bright and dazzlingly in her brain. 

It was the first time that ever the desire of 
riches had entered the pure and most unworldly 
heart of Katherine Randolph— the first time that 
any idea had gained admittance which coald by 
any possibility nurture that wish into a hope. 
When she used to please her own affection oy 
picturing Julian as the heir of his uncle's wealth. 
It was without the remotest belief that she her- 
self might ever profit by his prosperity, except 
inasmuch as the contemplation of it would be 
seen to minister to her happiness. And ^et now, 
when the probability of her becoming rich was 
for the first time submitted to her, a thousand 
circumstances arose within her mind to coniirm 
it. Uncle Fletcher loved her, she believed, as 
well as he seemed capable of loving anything — 
certainly much better than she had any reason 
to believe that he loved Julian. What wonder, 
then, that, bestowing the bulk of his fortune on 
her brother, he should retain this fragment of it 
for herself 1 Or even if Julian did become the 
unlimited possessor of the whole, was it so un- 
likely that he should bestow this dower upon a 
sister whom he loved so much 1 

Poor Katherine's heart throbbed with its new 
hopes, so pure, so generous in their very world- 
liness; and visions of Keith enriched, reealledi 
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(fe-establi^ed in his home by her instramentali- 
4y, danced before her till her eyes swam in tears 
of joy and giatitude. 

Then the indelicacy and selfishness of reckon- 
ing upon the fortune of another while he was yet 
'Capable of enjoying it, arose to stain these beau- 
tiful images with shame and self-reproach, and 
for a while she despised herself for the unusual 
and involuntary crime. The appropriating to 
herself that upon which she had no claim, seem- 
ed to her, though performed but in imagination, 
10 be an act of dishonesty, and she blushed as the 
^oDviction rose into her mind that of so foul an 
■offence she had been guilty. 

By-and-by, however, her gentle and virtuotis 
thoughts regained their equilibrium, and she 
raised her eyes to heaven with a mute appeal to 
ithe protection and guidance of Him who held 
•the issues of her fate in his hand, and would di- 
rect them in wisdom and in love. 

To this stage of her musings had she come 
when her father appeared in sight, and she has- 
tened forward to meet him with a brow smooth 
and calm, and a spirit tranquillized by its own 
innoeent workings, and the influence she had 
invoked. 

Mr. Randolph looked grave and anxious, and 
his first salutation convinced her that he also 
had been dwelling on the subject next her heart. 

" How is Marion 1 Not utterly broken down 
hy these unexpected news, I trust 1 Miss Forbes 
has almost alarmed me for her." 

Katherine gave a more encouraging report 
of her friend, and then waited in silence her 
father's comment on the intelligence of the 
morning. 

" This is very sad," said he, at last, in a voice 
indicative of much disturbance; ''no aspect of 
affairs could have been less pleasing to me than 
the present : the sale of the property I had taught 
myself to expect ; but that it should have fallen 
into such hands, I confess, has almost unhinged 
me." 

Katherine's heart sank at the tone of these 
words, so dififerent from the flattering auguries 
vhich Miss Forbes had drawn for her from the 
venr circumstance which had called them forth, 
and she awaited the conclusion of her father's 
-sentence in disappointment and despondence. 

"It will be a never-ending recurrence to the 
trial of this day, when we have occasion to visit 
Mr. Fletcher. I confess mvself foolish einough 
Co feel almost as if it would be an injustice to 
Mr. Chisholm to visit my own kindred within the 
walls of Xnverhaggemie. God's will be done !" 

And he sighed, and his brow contracted with 
an expression of uneasiness, which seemed, for 
the moment, to defy his powers of control. 

" I was thinking, dear papa," said Katherine, 
**that it was rather a subject of thankfulness 
that Xnverhaggemie was still, as it were, anwns 
us, since by that means Keith might be enabled, 
at some far-oif period, to reclaim it, which could 
scarcely be expected had it fallen into the pos- 
session of utter strangers." 

" Do you think Uncle Fletcher a person likely 
to buy an estate for the purpose of nolding it in 
readiness to be returned to the original owner at 
his own convenience 1" asked he, in reply. 

" No, papa; but in the course of nature. Uncle 
Fletcher must resign Inverhaggernie even be- 
fore Keith may be able to purchase it." 

"Well," answered her father, "and how is 
your unele's death to promote Keith's claim 
ttp(mitr* 



"Why. then, papa," pursued Katherine, "Ju- 
lian will hold Inverhaggernie in trust for him as 



long as the period of his banishment may con- 
tinue." 

" My dear Katherine, my dearest child," said 
Mr. Randolph, in a tone of grave and earnest 
remonstrance, "I entreat of you to overcome 
this blind appropriation of the gifts of fortune. 
It distresses me beyond measure to find you 
mingling with every anticipation of life, hopes 
which have, in reality, little basis beyond what 
your imagination has lent them. Rely upon it, 
Katherine, that he whose hopes spring from any 
root but his own faithful and honest exertion, 
will one day find that the only fruits that they 
can produce are bitter disappointment. I am 
sure I have not now to tell one so humble and 
so contented as my Katherine, of the pernicious 
effects of flattering visions, such as these, upon 
one who has his own fortunes to earn. It is my 
earnest desire to render Julian independent of 
these unstable prospects, by convincmg him of 
their uncertainty ; out I succeed very indiffer- 
ently in the attempt with you." 

iLatherine blushed deeply, and a sensation of 
pain shot through her mind at the reflection that 
Julian was not exclusively the subject of her 
hopes. But a moment's consideration cleared 
her brow, and she replied with the accustomed 
cheerfulness of her innocent and modest sub- 
mission. 

"Well, well, dear papa, neither Keith nor 
Julian will spare their own efforts for independ- 
ence ; and it * conduct is fate,* I am not afraid 
of the result." 

She changed the subject gradually, and her 
unwearjing buoyancv of heart and temper goon 
dissipated the dark clouds which hung upon her 
father. He delighted to be so comforted, and 
opened all the recesses of his mind and feelings 
to the soothing and healing influence of her 
good-humour, till his very affection seemed hal- 
lowed and deepened by its effects. 

So doubly blessed is the exercise of our affec- 
tions in promoting the happiness of those we 
love, even by the little effort of whiling away a 
gloomy humour. We are twice rewarded — 
once in the restoration of peace to the beloved, 
and again by the beautiful association by which 
we ourselves are linked to their happier hours I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" My meaning in saying ha is a good man is, to hare roa 
understand me that he is saflicient.'*— Shakspeare. 

Although Julian's letter had ceased to be, 
even to Katherine, the source of unmingled pride 
and joy which she had found them on his first 
departure, yet her simple nature admitted of no 
suspicion which could convert the happiness 
with which she had ever anticipated their arri- 
val into dread or apprehension. She suspected 
that Julian was not so happy as she had hoped — 
that the gay and sanguine temper which he car- 
ried from Killurie was become saddened by the 
chilling touch of experience — she could perceive, 
even among the gayest topics in his letters, that 
the very popularity which he enjoyed, and the 
adulations which came to him from every quar- 
ter, came not unmingled with its shade of bit- 
ternesa ; yet from what source this proceeded, 
or by what agency it was conveyed, Katherine's 
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moat eager scrutiny was exerciaed in vain to 
discover. 

Each allasion to the Lady Ida in Julianas let- 
ters was made with the same boyish enthusi- 
asm—the same happy, and, as it seemed, grate- 
ful delight, that used to give its tone to the 
converse of other days, while the attentions of 
Lord de Mar received all their accustomed trib- 
ute of cordial acknowledgment. So that it was 
no shortcoming in that quarter which could ac- 
count for the pervading tone which, all but im- 
perceptible to every other eye, was yet sufficient 
to wake up the affectionate anxiety of Katherine. 

Major Moira, though frequently spoken of in 
terms of disdain or indignation, claimed no such 
important place in the correspondence as would 
admit of the notion that he could influence the 
tenour of it ; and every other mention made of 
Julian's fellow-soldiers was in a strain of frank 
good- will alone, or of that complacent sense of 
one's own popularity which soflens our allusions 
to those who bestow it. 

All these circumstances had been weighed and 
turned over in the mind of the devoted sister, 
as she walked one morning before breakfast in 
the direction from which she expected the post- 
man. Julian's last letter was still fresh in her 
remembrance, and its tone pained her more than 
she would willingly allow even to herself. It 
was not the tinge of sadness or of vexation 
overspreading it which made her heart ache, for 
to soothe that was, she knew, always within the 
reach of her own affection ; but there was a 
sort of reckless levity in this letter which con- 
trasted painfully with the pure and simple feel- 
ing perceptible in his earlier correspondence, 
ami which made her tremble for the first time 
in her life, not lest, breathing the worldly at- 
mosphere which surrounded him, Julian should 
at last take a taint of its pollution, but that the 
world's fruits, which had hung so temptingly 
before his mind's eye, might have yielded him 
only the ashes of disappointment. 

One passage in that letter she found it impos- 
sible to understand correctly. Talking of the 
imposts levied by fortune upon her favourite 
sons, he added, ** The case is doubly hard of 
him who must pay the penalty without any more 
substantial distinction. / have a more thank- 
less fate than Shacabae himself, being not only 
supposed to feast on dainties which are merely 
imaginary, but expected to pay for them be- 
sides." 

Katherine brooded over these words until she 
could hardly fail of striking out something like 
their real import. Julian was recognised as the 
heir of his Uncle Fletcher—that seemed clearly 
enough a part of his meaning *, and that the dis- 
tinction carried no solid advantage with it, was 
an inference which he evidently meant his cor- 
respondent to draw. But that Julian was al- 
ready in pecuniary difficulties did not once enter 
into the simple heart of his sister to conceive. 

Katherine was, perhaps, less alive to such a 
probability than if her father's position had been 
one of more importance, and his income of 
greater extent. As it was, the narrow sphere 
of Killurie offered so few opportunities for the 
indulgence of expensive and luxurious tastes in 
general, and Julian's, in particular, had always 
been so entirely within the compass of his fa- 
ther's powers to gratify, that Katherine sought 



through the past, the present, and the future 
for a solution of his apparent uneasiness, with* 
out the spectre of poverty once rising up to ap^ 
pal her. Her ignorance prevented her frono con- 
trasting the sphere in which Julian now moYed 
with that within the compass of which his boy- 
hood had been spent— *where the simple habits 
of a simple family, if they failed to pave the w^ay 
to absolute profusion, at all events set all efforts 
to calculate expenses at defiance. There was^ 
therefore, no legitimate ground even for speca" 
lation, and her anxiety was but deepening every 
minute, when the appearance of the postnoan on 
his shaggy pony put a sudden stop to her revery. 

Two letters were put into her hand, one ad- 
dressed to herself from Julian, the other in the 
business-like characters of Mr. Fletcher, super- 
scribed on the envelope to her father. The en-^ 
velope was torn from Julian's in a moment, a^id 
her eye skimmed over the contents with the 
eagerness which is felt only by the anxious and 
the loving hearts of home. 

And Katherine's beat quick when she beheld 
at the top of the first page the words ** Priyate- 
and confidential." She read them as if they 
had been ominous of evil, and she by no means 
deceived herself in the surmise. 

The sad and strange details of that letter 
sent Katherine home with a leaden step, and a 
heart filled with dread and anxiety. What a 
relation was there ! What a record of follies 
and errors, and of struggles with himself ere 
he could bring himself to disturb the innocent 
calm of her spirit, by seeking from her the sym- 
pathy which she knew so little how to with- 
hold. ' 

Katherine wept and trembled as she read the 
description of difficulties, and embarrassments,, 
such as she had hitherto looked upon only as 
the exaggerations of fiction or romance. And 
yet there did not arise one thought of blame or 
reproach to Julian. It was the suffering he 
must have endured which alone seemed present 
to her — it was the cruelty of his position, which 
exposed him to all the liabilities of wealth, and^ 
yet denied him the capacity of meeting them.. 
How hard it seemed— -how unthinking of Uncle- 
Fletcher-— thus to delay, or, rather, to withhold 
the allowance, his purpose of settling whiclb 
upon Julian he had ostentatiously declared ! 

Poor, poor Julian ! his spirit was too bounti- 
ful and liberal to endure the yoke of a mean< 
economy, liable, hs in this case it was, to be- 
misunderstood by those with whom he associa- 
ted. 

Katherine rejoiced that he had applied to her,, 
and praised the dutiful affection which led him 
to implore that the intelligence of his folly 
should be withheld from his father, tt is true 
that the expedient proposed in his letter both, 
startled and alarmed her. It ran thus : 

" I have no resource but one, dearest Kath- 
erine ; and if anything were wanting to convince 
me of my own reckless and heartless selfishness,. 
I should find it in the fact that I am driven to 
make use of it. I have convinced myself, and 
you, I presume, also, that an application to our 
father would but overwhelm him in unavailing 
sorrow. He cannot relieve me if he would. 
One hope, however, still remains : Mr. Fletcher 
could surely spare five hundred pounds from his 
I annual thousands to him whom he once desired 
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to countenance as the fatare possessor of all. 
But / dare not appeal to him in such an emer- 
gency ; my doing so would render me absolute- 
ly worthless in his eyes ; and if you, dearest 
Katherine, feel the same repugnance to make 
the application — if you consider the ground of 
his extreme favour and kindness shown to you 
last summer as insufficient to warrant you in 
such an undertaking, do not hesitate for one. 
moment to say so ; and surely your wits and 
mine together may be able to strike out some 
plan less difficult of execution." 

Katherine shrank with involuntary repug- 
nance from the task which Julian had imposed 
on her. It had been her pride and joy to pre- 
serve that total independence of Mr. Fletcher, 
which enabled her and those she loved best to 
stand with him, for the present at least, on a 
footing of perfect equality ; and now to come 
before him as a solicitor of alms — ^a trembling 
supplicant for his bounty — and that bounty com- 
prehending such a sum as five hundred pounds ! 
In any other business she could have underta- 
ken cheerfully to engage with her uncle ; but in 
one which involved money matters, she knew 
hat nothing would mitigate the harshness which 
seemed natural to him, even could her own 
sense of humiliation leave her free to exercise 
the playful and unconstrained kindness which 
had availed before. 

The notion of concealing the name of the per. 
son for whom the money was required seemed 
to her preposterous. Uncle Fletcher would not 
entertain the notion for one instant that she 
could require such a sum for her own use ; and 
she feared it was equally natural that he should 
speedily determine who was the real supplicant. 
And yet Katherine acknowledged that Julian 
was right in committing the affair to her media- 
tion. She perfectly agreed with him in believ- 
ing that a personal application on his own part 
to the old man would tend only to incense him. 
She was also glad that he had confided his diffi- 
culties to her rather than to his father. She 
was glad that he had been wise enough to choose 
the best mode of relieving himself; and painful 
and repugnant as the task of applying to Mr. 
Fletcher appeared, the devoted sister hesitated 
not one moment to decide on performing it. 

The next consideration was the manner in 
which her application could be made ; and while 
she was pondering upon the terms in which a 
letter might be couched, it suddenly occurred to 
her that the epistle which she carried in her 
hand from Uncle Fletcher would in all proba- 
bility arrange that matter for her. She did not 
doubt but that the old man had written to an- 
nounce the precise date of a visit to the manse, 
which had been for some time in projection ; 
and as its object was to give him the opportuni- 
ty of visiting his new purchase of Inverhagger- 
nie, Katherine could not repress her tears as 
she contemplated the additional pang which the 
old man's arrival was destined to indict. 

A few hours ago, and she had looked forward 
to her uncle's arrival as a trial of her fortitude, 
and patience, and temper, which no earthly con- 
sideration could augment ; a few hours ago, and 
she had considered her powers of endurance 
and self-command, her endeavours to soothe and 
to sustain, taxed to the uttermost by the agony 
iH^ch it would cost poor Marion to witness the 



instalment of a stranger in the home of her fore- 
fathers. It had then seemed to her that the 
exertion of encouraging and comforting Marion 
under a trial which pressed with almost equal 
weight upon her own heart, would be a load 
which her strength was wellnigh unequal to 
sustain ; and now that this fresh and yet more 
irritating weight was added to the burden, her 
spirits wellnigh sank under its pressure. Her 
last rock of hope and consolation seemed in- 
deed shivered, since Julian, the thought of 
whom used to sustain and cheer her whenever 
the sorrows of Keith and Marion pressed toa 
heavily at her heart, was become to her but an 
object of bitter anxiety. 

Alas, poor Katherine ! The very atmosphere 
which she breathed was laden with sorrow, in« 
somuch that even her buoyant and sanguine 
spirit could scarce sustain itself; for not the 
least afflicting feature in the case was this, that 
on her personal exertions everything seemed to 
depend. And then came the question, more ea- 
sily asked than answered. How could these ex- 
ertions be so directed as to work out any prac- 
tical benefit to the sufi^erers 1 For the first time 
in her innocent life, Katherine wellnigh forgot 
that the winds have always been tempered to 
the shorn lamb ; and she walked home, scarce- 
ly venturing to hope that He who for a wise 
purpose had sent the shadow, would in his own 
good time send the sunshine also. 

" Oh, how small a part of human sufiTering is 
that which afifects ourselves alone!" thought 
she ; " how easily borne would be the pain 
which wrung no heart save our own ! It is the 
sorrow of those whom we love that bows us 
down — ^the participation in miseries which we 
see and feel, yet are destitute of the power to 
relieve." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

" Tour suit M of moneys ; 
What ihould I answer yon ?" 

Shakspbarx. 

As Katherine had expected, the letter which 
she carried to her father contained the an- 
nouncement of Uncle Fletcher's intention to 
visit his new property. It was in the writer's 
usual style of correspondence— cold, brief, and 
business-like; and declared his intention to 
breakfast at the manse in the morning, and to. 
proceed thence to Inverhaggernie. 

There was only one sentence in the letter at 
variance with Katherine's preconceived notions 
of her uncle's frigid nature ; it contained an al- 
lusion to Marion, which, though brief and un- 
gracious in itself, yet conveyed to the mind of 
Katherine an impression of delicacy in the old 
gentleman which was far from being in keeping 
with the sternness of his ordinary bearing. 

"It would oblige me," ran this interesting 
paragraph, " if your daughter would find ways 
and means of removing the young lady during 
my visit to the place. She will not probably 
relish the being superseded by me, and will, no 
doubt, be considerably in my way besides." 

Katherine could not help being touched by 
the tone of consideration for the young orphan 
which her own kind and loving nature extract- 
ed from this trifling sentence. She answered it 
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by a postscript to her father's letter, in which 
she thanked the old man for his forethought re- 
^rdtog her friend, assuring him, at the same 
time, that Marion was already an inmate of the 
manse, and that his farther acquaintance with 
her would only deepen the consideration he had 
already evinced for her situation. 

While such were the pleasant reflections to 
which Uncle Fletcher's tenderness of Marion's 
feelings gave rise, Katherine was not for a mo- 
ment forgetful of the arduous task which Julian 
had required her to perform. Her heart, indeed, 
sank within her as she contemplated the remo- 
Tal of the single hinderance which stood be- 
tween her and the opening of the little drama, 
from her judicious or injudicious management 
of which results so important must arise. 

Two days more, and her uncle would be in 
the house, and the opportunity of serving Julian 
afforded, to embrace which seemed, in her eyes, 
only less tenible than the pain of disappointing 
bim. Her pale cheek, and anxious and absent 
expression, were sufficiently accounted for by 
the sympathy which, on Marion's account, the 
approaching visit awakened, and yet she felt 
bow necessary it would be to elude the affec- 
tionate watchfulness of her father, who knew 
every variation in her ingenuous countenance 
too well to mistake the depth or the nature of 
the feeling which from time to time overshad- 
owed it. 

It was a bitter secret to bear about with her, 
and every allusion to Julian, every expression 
of surprise at his long silence, every casual 
mention of his name, made her shake with fear 
and confusion, as if those errors had been all 
her own, of which she had only been made the 
depository. 

To a girl of Katherine's open and gentle na- 
ture, such care as this was load enough to sus- 
tain ; yet it came not alone. Another painful 
task divided her thoughts for a time W'th that 
which threatened to engross them. It was ne- 
cessary to inform Marion of the approaching 
visit of Mr. Fletcher, and quite fruitless was 
eveiy endeavour to conceal from her the real 
motive of his presence. 

" Yes," was her quiet reply, when Katherine 
expressed the probability of her uncle's arrival ; 
** he is coming, I suppose, to visit his new resi- 
dence, and doubtless to examine the furniture, 
and to choose what he wishes to retain. My 
poor little stock will not tempt him, at least." 

And the faint crimson rose in poor Marion's 
cheek, and the tear came to her eye, which 
never failed to bring over the heart of Kather- 
ine such a Hood of sympathy as well nigh over* 
powered her. 

At last the two weary and desolate days drew 
to a close, which, even while they furnished 
Katherine with her reprieve, seemed laden with 
a weight of sadness that made their termination 
a relief; and the morning dawned which was 
to bring Mr. Fletcher for the second time to 
Killurie. 

At five minutes before nine, his carriage, a 
new green chariot, stopped at the door, and its 
occupant descended from it, buttoned up in the 
identical brown greatcoat which had been hi^ 
armour of proof on that weil-remeinbered day 
when he proved inexorable to all Katherine's 
entreaties fur a sojourn of five minutes longer. 



The remembrance crossed her as she wel- 
comed him, and sent a chiU of apprehension to 
her heart 

The old gentleman, however, seemed in the 
best possible humour. Katherine had calcula- 
ted so well the time which his quiet brown 
horses would take for their sober trot along the 
little avenue, that the urn was smoking on the 
table, the toast brought in, and the eggs boiling 
merrily in their little brass pan upon the dining- 
room fire as he entered. 

The comfort of the scene was not lost upoa 
him, and his first words, after exchanging salu- 
tations with Mr. Randolph, were, " I was pretty 
sure you would not keep me waiting for break- 
fast ;" accompanied by a smile more benignant 
than Katherine had yet received from him. 

Marion was late, as usual, and Katherine took 
advantage of her absence, at the beginning of 
breakfast, to prepossess her uncle in favour of 
the young orphan. She excused her lack of 
punctuality on the score of bad health, and en- 
larged upon that fidelity to her brother which 
braved both bodily suffering and the trials of a 
sea- voyage, rather than yield to the entreaties 
of her friends and stay behind. 

Katherine's eloquence was not without its 
effect ; for, when Marion at last appeared. Uncle 
Fletcher rose from his seat to acknowledge her 
bow, and even shuffled about as if a very little 
encouragement would have made him place a 
chair for her beside himself. But Marion seat- 
ed herself on the other side, and Mr. Randolph 
took the best means of obliging her by continu- 
ing the conversation. 

No mention was made for a long time of Ju- 
lian, and Katherine was in hopes that her self- 
possession would not be put to the test; but 
Uncle Fletcher destroyed such a hope by ab- 
ruptly inquiring whether Ensign Randolph were 
well, and as much pleased with the profession 
of arms as he and his friends had expected. 

The old man's peculiar phrase, no less than 
the tone in which he uttered it, was ominoas 
of evil, and Katherine left her father to reply 
to it. 

" We have the best accounts of him," answer- 
ed Mr. Randolph ; " he is a favourite of his 
colonel, and a friend of all his brother officers, 
whose characters and fortunes render them fit 
associates fur him." 

*' 1 am glad to hear it — ^heartily glad," retnm- 
ed the old man ; and Katherine rejoiced over 
her father's ignorance, even while, in the veiy 
next instant, a bitter pang followed the remem- 
brance of how different a tale she could have 
told. 

The breakfast came to an end, and Uncle 
Fletcher's good-humour seemed to be increasing 
every minute. He ventured a remaric or two 
to Marion, and she answered in a voice so soft, 
and with a look of such meek resignation in her 
melancholy eyes,, that even his rugged nature 
deemed to yield to their influence, and his man- 
ner to her gradually acquired a tone which in 
any other human being would have betokened 
sympathy and respect. 

In course of time Mrs. Randolph appeared, 
>ind even to her inane and foolish compliments 
Uncle Fletcher listened and replied with unbro- 
ken equanimity. Once or twice he pulled out 
his watch, as if fearful of overstaying his time; 
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and at last he announced that he had ordered 
his carriage round again by twelve o'clock. 

" I shall spend only a few hours at the place," 
said he, "and shall trespass on your hospitality 
till to-morrow morning, when I must return to 
Edinburgh. Miss Katherine, I hope, will have 
no objection to a drive, as I am dependant on 
her guidance, and must rob her of this forenoon. 
I am not going to request your company, Miss 
Ohisholra," added he, turning to Marion, " be- 
cause Inverhaggemie is your home, and must 
continue so until you leave this country. I 
have only one thing to say, which is this : that 
if you should be disposed to defer your departure 
until your brother phall have prepared for re- 
ceiving you abroad, or until yon be better able 
to bear the hardships of a sea- voyage ; or if you 
should be induced to remain behind altogether 
to await Mr. Ghisholm's return, I can only say 
that the south wing of the house shall be en- 
tirely at your service, and neither I nor my 
people consider it in any other light than as 
your own." > 

This was the longest oration Katherine had 
ever heard from her Uncle Fletcher, and it 
seemed to have cost him a world of awkward- 
ness and exertion ; for, before Marion had re- 
covered from the tears which it drew from her, 
he was half way round to the stables. 

Katherine almost forgot to soothe and com- 
fort her friend, so entirely did the prospect im- 
mediately before her absorb her mind. There 
^as something terrible in the idea of acting as 
Uncle Fletcher's cicerone through the well- 
known premises of Inverhaggemie. She felt 
as if she were deputed thereby to instal the old 
man in the home of her best friends. She could 
not bear the thought of it, even although a more 
convenient opportunity of opening her own busi- 
ness could not be desired. She shrank with 
irrepressible repugnance from the long t6te-a-tfete. 

Alas ! Katherine's was not the first generous 
heart which has found itself constrained to set 
a value upon that which nothing but the strong 
ought of its affection could have enabled it to 
endure. 

It would be long to tell of the efforts by 
which Katherine managed to entertain her uncle, 
and to preserve his good-humour from flagging 
throughout their drive of fifteen miles. Anxious 
she doubtless was to introduce the subject next 
her heart, yet she was continually frustrated by 
the apprehension that their present good-fellow- 
ship might be changed into estrangement; and 
Inverhaggemie was gained without any allusion 
to the subject. 

Katherine performed the duties of cicerone 
with a pang of which the bitterness was not to 
be measured by the calmness of her counte- 
nance. Every chamber and passage where she 
had been accustomed to wander in the bright 
days of the past, and which seemed associated 
with soft images of hospitality and affection — 
every object which filled them, and which was 
looked upon as sacred to the dear inmates who 
had first introduced them to her regard — ^how 
terrible it seemed to see them scanned and 
traversed, and to hear their uses weighed and 
calculated in the cold, business-like phraseology 
of the new proprietor ! She felt as if she were 
participating in an act of sacrilege. She could 
almost fancy herself the author of some cruel 



outrage to the feelings that were most dear to 
her. Even the eye of the old woman who at- 
tended them, and who, with her husband, re- 
mained alone in the deserted mansion, made her 
blush and shrink as if its glance convicted her 
of injury to the dear ones who had so oftea 
welcomed her to these desecrated chambers. 

Poor . Katherine ! and yet, as often as the 
strong feeling of self-abhorrence rose in her 
mind, and the regret that any consideration 
should have led her to put such violence upon 
her own best feelings, the counterbalancing re- 
membrance rose with it to check all other 
thoughts, that Julian's interest, Julian's happi- 
ness, demanded the sacrifice. 

This was a trying day to Katherine, and, as 
she re-entered the carriage to return home, so 
entirely overtaxed and exhausted seemed the 
energies of mind and body, that she almost sank 
under the reflection that her greatest trial was 
yet to come. She w'as quite aware that in the 
social party of the evening there would be no 
opportunity afforded her of discussing confiden- 
tial matters, and that, if the drive were conclu- 
ded before she had braced her courage to the 
required point, Mr. Fletcher would, in all prob- 
ability, leave the country, the necessary words 
remaining still unspoken. 

Under such an incitement she essayed again 
and again to introduce the subject, but the worda 
stuck in her throat. She felt that even the hope 
of serving Julian could not reconcile her to the 
degradation of becoming a supplicant to Mr. 
Fletcher, while the melancholy business which 
she had just assisted to carry through had no 
tendency to set her right either with him or 
with herself She was conscious of a feeling^ 
not far removed from aversion, while she thought 
of him as the usurper of Keith's or Marion's 
place ; and if it were a grievance to beg a favour 
at his hands so long as he stood in the position 
of a relative only, it was a thousandfold more 
repulsive now that his interests and those of her 
dearest friends seemed at variance. 

At last some casual allusion to Julian's name 
forced her into the dreaded subject at once, and 
after a slight pause which followed some remark 
of her companion's, she said, in a hesitating 
tone, 

" Do you know, Uncle Fletcher, I have often 
thought of late that you understood Julian better 
than any of us, when you said the army was not 
the best place for him in a time of peace like 
this. It t>, I do believe, too expensive a profea- 
sion for a youth of his means and habits." 

** Humph !" rejoined Uncle Fletcher, with his 
most caustic tone, and a keen glance into the 
speaker's eyes. "You may remember, young 
lady, that it was on no such grounds as these 
that I objected to the army as a profession for 
your brother, but because the idleness and van- 
ity which a soldier's life engenders were pre- 
cisely the sort of things to nurse the present 
faults of his character and supply him with new 
ones, at the same time that it afforded him am- 
ple scope for their indulgence. I never had any 
doubt but that the results would bear out my 
prediction.'* 

Katherine received no accession of courage 
from these words ; but her love was sufficient to 
sustain her, and she replied, in a tone of patient 
remonstrance, 
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*^ I do not think, my dear sir, that Julian can 
be considered vain, and irom the charge of idle- 
ness I think even your own observation is suffi- 
cient to acquit him." 

. " No great proof of the absence of either qual- 
ity is to be found in the choice of a profession 
of which the duties are strutting about day after 
day in a red coat, and dancing attendance upon 
the daughter of a smooth-tongued jackanapes, 
who midges use of the authority he possesses 
over the silly boys subordinate to him for no 
higher purpose than to flatter and cajole them 
into fulfilling his own selfish designs," answer- 
ed Uncle Fletcher, testily. 

Katherine paused for a moment, and then an- 
fiwer^ with a sigh, 

** I have often wished that Julian had served 
under some other colonel." 

** I am glad to hear it," was the rejoinder. 
'* It shows that one member of the family, at 
least, retains the use of her senses. Pity they 
could not have been made available a little soon- 
er. Your father's views and yours seem to dif- 
fer on the subject." 

"Papa is not so well acquainted with some 
matters regarding Julian's position as'I am," re- 
turned Katherine, " and, of course, cannot be 
expected to judge so well." 
. " More the pity. Miss Katherine — more the 
pity," interrupted Mr. Fletcher, hastily. " No 
good comes of keeping secrets from a father. 
You have said nothing which I like worse than 
this." 

"Do you think, then," pursued Katherine, 
very gently, "that such concealments are not 
•|>alliated by the desire of saving pain to those we 
Jove best 1" 

" The pain is likely to be increased tenfold, if 
the discovery, as it inevitably must be, is made 
in the end; but," added he, with a sour smile, 
'*the sufferings of other people are often made 
to stand proxy for those of our own self-love." 

Katherine's drooping spirits with difficulty 
stood out against the unkind tone of these re- 
marks, and there was a perceptible quiver in 
her voice as she spoke again, which might in 
itself have gone far to soften a heart of less im- 
penetrable stuff than Uncle Fletcher's. 

** I do not think that poor Julian has commit- 
ted any error more flagrant than in many other 
- joung men with far inferior principles has been 
easily pardoned." 

" Not having been informed of the nature of 
. iiis error, I cannot be expected to iudge," was 
the reply. " But if, as I imagine, he has con- 
tracted debts which cannot be paid without en- 
tailing inconvenience and mortification on his 
family, I presume you do not mean me to look 
upon this as an oflfence easily pardoned." 

" No," answered Katherine, with a tearful en- 
deavour to smile ; " but I mean that you should 
.take into account the temptations to which poor 
Julian has been exposed, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which he has erred, and then, 
perhaps, you will see that by others, at least, he 
has not been judged. thus harshly." 

"The judgment of others has no influence 
upon mine," answered Uncle Fletcher, coldly. 

" Yes, but it has," returned Katherine ; and 
fihe laid her hand upon his arm, and looked up 
with a frank, sweet smile in his face. "The 
judgment which others have formed of your 



heart will not be without its eflTect in exciting 
you to confirm it. I am sure you will not dis- 
appoint all the opinions I have formed of you, 
by refusing to assist poor Julian in his dilenuna. 
You are the only human being to whom I would 
apply in a similar emergency, and I could not 
have felt thus without an impression that I 
should succeed." 

" I am sorry, young lady, for your own sake, 
that you should be so apt to take hasty impres- 
sions," answered Mr. Fletcher, dryly, and at the 
same time withdrawing himself from her grasp. 
"I cannot consider myself responsible for er- 
rors, either of judgment or otherwise, for "which 
I can discover no ground of excuse. If Mr. Ju- 
lian Randolph had condescended to listen to the 
advice of his superiors, and put himself in a sit- 
uation where the means of earning an honest 
livelihood might be within his reach, he would 
not now have been reduced to the humiliation 
of begging from those upon whom he has no 
claim.'* 

Katherine possessed the two most vaduable 
attributes of Christian love in a very eminent 
degree, for she both suflfered long and was kind ; 
but the tone of these harsh and unfeeling words 
wounded her to the quick, and the warm blood 
that rushed over her cheek and forehead, and 
the hasty compression of her lip, proved that it 
was not without some exertion of self-control 
that she restrained the hasty reply which rose 
to her tongue. She was too much accustoxned, 
however, to such discipline, and too sensible of 
the duty of exercising it, to fail of commanding 
herself; so she turned away her head, and 
looked steadily out of the window, with the de- 
termination to keep silent. 

But Uncle Fletcher was otherwise disposed ; 
he fidgeted on his seat for a minute or two, 
and then said, in a slow, unfeehng sort of tone, 

" You have disappointed me, young lady, as 
most people do on whom I rest my good opin- 
ion : I had begun to think you one of the few 
who could make a friend and keep one, without ' 
desiring to pat him to any use. I had imagined 
you too frank and undesigning for such a pro- 
ceeding as this ; but I am undeceived, and have 
made one step more in experience." 

There seemed, to Katherine's view, as if 
something more than the mere dislike of parting 
with his money might be traced in these words, 
and the looks and tones which accompanied 
them, and to these Katherine exerted herself to 
reply., 

" Mr. Fletcher," said she, turning round, and 
addressing him in a grave and earnest tone, 
with just as much of wounded feeling in it as 
served to give a more impressive seriousness to 
her manner, " you shall at least have no reason 
to complain of a want of frankness on my part. 
You have shown me that you prefer the truth, 
at whatever expense it may be spoken, to any 
of those civilities by which people may try to 
soften it ; and, in pursuance of your own sys- 
tem, I must tell you that you are the only human 
being who would characterize my present appli- 
cation to yourself by the degrading term of beg- 
ging ; and, moreover, that no one but you would 
consider himself justified in asserting that my 
brother wag( without a claim upon you. Julian 
disdains the idea of fawning upon you for the 
fulfilment of your own bargain. He is too proud. 
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400 honest, to sae and petition for that which 
was Yoluntarily offered for his acceptance. But 
you ought not, on that account, to ha^e misled 
him as you have done. You most remember 
that your own distinct announcement first gave 
Julian his present claim upon you. You wrote 
<>to my father, desiring that the boy should hence- 
ibrth be looked upon as your heir. You avowed 
your resolution of settling upon him during your 
life that which was to render the use of wealth 
familiar to him ; and, as a matter of duty, he 
was made acquainted with the generosity of 
your intentions towards him. It was not likely 
that Julian would consider it a duty to keep 
these intentions a secret, although by his own 
instrumentality I am sure they have never been 
made public. You must be aware, likewise, 
'that a youth occupying the position which the 
world has assigned to him, is exposed to temp- 
tations to extravagance a thousandfold greater 
than would have assailed Julian if left in his 
natural sphere ; and you also know, that neither 
have you ever warned him on what grounds to 
resist such temptation, nor furnished him with 
resources which might prevent them from being 
so considered. I have no desire, Mr. Fletcher, 
to gain your assistance to Julian ; I could not 
now accept of it without repugnance ; but I 
wish to show you that the displeasure with 
which you regard my present application might 
at least be modified by the share in its cause 
which every impartial judge would award to 
yourself. My brother has doubtless been guilty 
of a very serious error, but no fault could be 
more foreign to his nature than a selfish extrav- 
agance ; and if you had not misled him and 
* others regarding his position in society, I am 
very sure that none such would ever have been 
attributable to him. Under these circumstances, 
I cannot believe that I have appealed so much 
'to your generosity as to your justice. You have 
'thought proper to refuse my request, and I need 
not inform you that you will not suffer the same 
■annoyance a second time." 

Katherine turned away her head again, and 
the drive was c<Hnpleted in total silence. 

The evening was spent in the bitterest ill-hu- 
.Hinour on the part of Uncle Fletcher, and, despite 
'the unwearied exertions of Katherine, in a uni- 
versal sensation of gine and discomfort to the 
rest of the party. 

The old man ordered his carriage at eight in 
«the morning, and, having drunk his coffee with 
4ill the sullenness of the previous night, made his 
> adieus to the party and went his way ; but, as 
he parted from Katbenne, he left a slip of paper 
in her hand, unaccompanied by a word or look 
of allusion to its contents, and, when she opened 
it in her own room, she found that it was a bill 
for a thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Then is a letter will say somewhat.'' 

Shakspeare. 

How warm and ardent were the expressions 
-of gratitude which filled Katherine's letter of 
acknowledgment to Uncle Fletcher ! How joy- 
•ous the tone of that which accompanied the 
precious bill on its way to Julian ! She almost 
forgot the grave and earnest viraming with 



which she meant to temper the latter, so bless* 
ed was the conviction that, for the present, dl 
her brother's troubles were at an end ; and that 
the clouds which for some time back had over- 
shadowed his correspondence, would be discov- 
erable there no more. 

For a while Katherine tasted the purest and 
holiest degree of mortal happiness — that which 
springs from the success of our efforts in the 
cause of those who are dear to us ; and all that 
came within the influence of her happy pres- 
ence participated in the halo of Ught and cheer- 
fulness which floated round her steps. 

Marion's melancholy alone was too deep-seat- 
ed to yield to her affectionate sympathy. Her 
usually downcast eye would indeed occasional- 
ly turn with a gleam of pleasure on the bright 
countenance of her friend, but it was evident 
that the meek and patient dejection of former 
days was settling down upon her with an addi- 
tional weight which grievously overburdened 
her feeble constitution. Every trifle affected 
her ; a momentary thoughtfnlness of Kather- 
ine's awoke her most jealous apprehensions of 
some indefinite evil which was concealed from 
her. A day or two longer than usual of silence 
on the part of Keith entailed upon her an agony 
of dread ; even an interruption in Julian's cor- 
respondence was attributed to some unaccount-* 
able connexion with her brother's movements. 

A fortnight had elapsed since Katherine's . 
important packet to Julian left the manse, and 
anxiety lest it should have miscarried, added to 
the natural impatience for her reward in the 
thanks and happiness which she anticipated 
from Julian, made the arrival of the postbag an 
event of almost equal importance to both the 
friends ; for Marion, too, bad letters of her own 
to expect, by which Miss Forbes's news con- 
cerning Keith would be either confirmed or re- 
futed ; and her anxiety to receive them, though 
exhibited in a very different w^, was not, per- . 
haps, less urgent than that of lutherine. 

At length the wished-for courier arrived,, and 
the modes in which the two friends greeted the 
delivery of his despatches might have been ac- 
c^ted as a tolerably accurate index of their re- 
spective characters. Marion, without spedcing 
a word, sat the image of pale and trembling 
anxiety ; Katherine, flushing with hope and ea- 
gerness, snatched up the letter-bag, and pulled 
it open in an instant. Nor was the feeling of 
anxiety confined exclusively to the friends ; for 
Mr. Randolph looked eagerly from Marion's 
pale cheek to Katherine's hurrying hand, with 
a kind of glance of sympathy and interest, 
which it soothed the former to perceive might 
be attributed as much to his own concern in 
the matter as to the interest which he felt for 
herself 

Katherine emptied the bag of its contents, 
and sorted them with trembling. First came 
a bundle of newspapers from Brighton, dated a 
fortnight previously ; then a card of invitation 
to Inverawe ; next a cobbler's bill ; and, finally, 
a large, well-folded, professional-looking letter, 
the subscription of which, though written in a 
gentlemanly hand, and comprehending the name 
of Mr. Randolph, was in the writing neither of 
Keith nor Julian. 

Marion sighed, and turned her head away till 
the tears that rose to her eyes should be dnven ; 
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1»8ok again ; while Katherine eontiniied to 
watch her father's conntenanoe, as he perused 
that strange epistle, with an interest that made 
her heart beat. Sli^ knew the handwriting of 
all his correspondents, and this was eridently 
from none of them ; yet that it contained mat- 
ter of more than ordinary interest was very 
evident, for his cheek flashed as he read, and 
his glance passed rapidly over the page, as if he 
were more anxious to gather the sense than the 
letter of its contents. 

At last he finished and refolded it, and, look- 
ing up, caught Katherine*s eye fixed eagerly 
upon him. He smilM gravely, as if he under- 
stood its expression, and then handed the letter 
across to her in silence. 

Marion was absorbed in her own disappoint- 
ment ; and Mrs. Randolph, just conscious that 
the bag had come without bringing letters from 
Julian, had returned to her breakfast, and was 
entirely occupied in mourning over the singeing 
of the barley scones, as she turned them over 
one by one from the napkin, so that Katherine 
was quite at liberty to finish her task without 
interruption or comment. The letter ran as 
follows : 

Edinimrghf Novetnber 1. 

Sir, — ^As the confidential agent of John 
Fletcher, Esq., of Inverhaggemie, I take the lib- 
erty of addressing you, for the purpose of an- 
nouncing the alarming illness of that gentle- 
man. On the evening of the 28th ultimo, Mr. 
Fletcher returned from the Highlands, whither 
he had gone to inspect the property of which he 
has lately completed the purchase. On the 
morning of the 29th he sustained a shock of 
palsy, and is now deprived of speech, and in a 
state from which, in the opinion of the physi- 
cians, his recovery is impossible. I am author- 
ized by the medical gentlemen in attendance to 
apprize you that an hour's delay after the re- 
ceipt of this may deprive you of the satisfaction 
of seeing Mr. Fletcher in life. 

" I am, sir, with much respect, yours, 
"William Moneypbnny." 

The tears sprang to Katherine's eyes as she 
concluded, and, on looking up, she could perceive 
that her fiaither was equsdly shocked and afiTect- 
ed. The poor old man ! SoUtaiy, friendless, 
and dying, at the moment when he had " goods 
laid up for many seasons" — ^when wealth and 
honours flowed upon him, and he was about to 
establish himself under his own vine and fig- 
tiee ! How forlorn and desolate was he in the 
loneliness of his deathbed, where no hand near- 
er or dearer to him than that of a law-agent 
was by to smooth his pillow, or minister to his 
wants, or even make known to his distant rela- 
tives that his life was in danger. 

Katherine was quite overpowered as these 
thoughts crowded into her mind. She forgot 
everything except the solemn and awful cer- 
tainty that she should see him no more — that 
the chain of familiarity which had so lately uni- 
ted them was broken by the last messenger of 
humanity— -that the plans and purposes which 
but yesterday had engrossed her brain, were all 
dissipated by a breath from the nostrils of Om- 
nipotence. 

Katherine had never lost a relative before ; 
aad the terrible pnammty of death abaoibed her 



lymuig heart with solemnizing fhoogfats, and' 

heightened into affection the kindliness with 
which her gentle nature had been wont to re- 
gard the old man. She wept as if years of in- 
timacy had endeared him to her, and ties of 
long-confirmed regard were broken by his re- 
moval. All his crossness, all his formal and . 
exacting vanity, all his caustic sarcasm, was 
forgotten in that moment of natural and gen- 
uine feeling ; and poor Katherine, the most nn« 
ostentatious of heroines, was unable to <x>ni- 
mand her emotion, or to conceal it. 

In a few minutes Mr. Randolph made the- 
contents of his letter known to the other mem- 
bers of the family, and directed Katherine to pie« 
pare for his departure within the hour. 

His words seemed to awaken Mrs. Randolph^ 
from the apathy which was habitual to her, and 
she exhibited some symptoms of interest in the 
matter before them. But the feelings of her 
husband and her child had no place in her phi- 
losophy. She read the letter two or three times 
when it was handed to her, and then betook her- 
self to the usual refuge of silly women under 
the excitement of strange news, that of wander- 
ing, or speculating on every possible probability 
which might result from them. She " Wonder- 
ed" if the old man would die; she " wondered"^ 
if he had made his will ; she " wondered" if 
Julian would obtain leave of absence to attend' 
the funeral, and if he would have time to come 
and see her; she ** wondered" if the money 
would be left entirely to Julian, or if there ^^ere 
any relations who might expect legacies ; she 
" wondered" who would be the executors ; and» 
finally, she " wondered" whether Mr. Randolph 
would have time to get a new coat before the 
funeral, and whether she could confide in* him. 
for the peculiar tint of a gown for herself. 

Marion could see that all this folfy jarred 
with poor Katherine's softened feelings ; for 
she blushed deeply, and the tears sprang: noore 
than once as she replied to her mother's idle 
questions. Yet she exerted herself with her 
usual cheerful activity to provide for her father's- 
comfort, as far as the short space of time grant- 
ed for the purpose would allow. She packed 
his portmanteau with her own hands, and watch* 
ed Donald as he strapped it on the pad of his 
own pony, which was to bear him to InTemess, 
for it was Donald's business to attend his mas- 
ter and to bring back the horses. She remind- 
ed her father of all the directions which it waa 
necessary for him to leave, in order that afigura- 
might go on in their customary routine during hia - 
absence ; and promised to communicate to Juli- 
an the news of the morning, as well as his fa- 
ther's request that he would hurry down and be 
in attendance upon his uncle's deathbed. 

At last Mr. Randolph's preparations were con- 
cluded, and all the messages with which he was 
charged to Julian repeated by his mother, his 
promise of writing secured by Katherine, and 
his adieus spoken to all. 

" God bless you, my child ; take care of your 
mother and Marion," said he, as he kissed 
Katherine in the porch. 

The next moment he was on horseback, and 
she watched him till he disappeared with a 
mixture of feelings which it would be impossi- 
ble to define. 

The air of cheerful and happy tranquillity. 
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which shed itself ordinarily over the circle at 
the manse, and which was attributable to no 
influence but the active and gentle ministrations 
of its young mistress, seemed this day to lan- 
guish in such fashion as it had never done be- 
fore ; for all Katherine's endeavours to promote 
the respective comforts of her charge were un- 
successful, and time hung heavily and unim- 
proved upon their hands. 

Marion had not recovered the disappointment 
of the morning, and seemed, besides, abstracted 
and absorbed by some nameless subiect of re- 
flection and anxiety. Mrs. Randolpn went on 
" wondering," and jarring the feelings of her 
companions by broad allusions to matters too 
sacred for even their confidential discussion ; 
while Katherine, despite her numerous attempts 
at self-control, found the very effort at cheer- 
fulness grate upon her humour with an inde- 
scribable dissonance. 

Katherine wrote her letter to Julian, while 
her mother, as usual, fell asleep over her book, 
and Marion sat in the window with her hands 
crossed listlessly on her lap, and her eyes fixed 
upon the bleak, cheerless scenery of November. 

When her letter was finished, Katherine went 
down stairs and ordered dinner, forcing her atten- 
tion to all the customary minutie of her house- 
hold duties, and endeavouring to quell the rest- 
lessness of mind by the wholesome activity of 
body. She told Marion her recipe with a play- 
ful expression of self-contempt when she return- 
ed, and, after a mutual acknowledgment that the 
mind of each was too ill at ease for conversa- 
tion, Katherine produced her crayons and pen- 
cils, and, handing Marion Miss Forbes's new 
novel, that had been sent from the castle for 
their perusal, begged of her to put her own and 
the listeners' thoughts to flight by reading aloud 
while she drew. 

The short day closed at last, the curtain was 
drawn, and the lamp lighted, and Mrs. Randolph 
and Marion established at backgammon; and 
Katherine, to avoid her friend's observation on 
her silence and abstraction, played, for the rest 
of the night, airs such as bring healing and ele- 
vation to the soul, and offend only those who 
mourn without the chastened and holy spirit of 
meek submission that makes grief a luxury and 
a balm. 

So passed at the manse the first day of Mr. 
Randolph's absence ; nor was it till Katherine 
found herself in the seclusion of her chamber, 
with all the house at rest, that she gave her 
thoughts the rein, and suffered them to bear her 
over the wide field of reflection into which the 
events of the few past hours carried it. She 
felt oppressed with the weight of circumstances ; 
she was unprepared for the sudden stirring of 
her fete, and closed her mind's eye uneasily and 
fearfully from the examination of its surface. 
There seemed a mysterious providence in the 
incident of the old man's life lasting only till the 
property of Inverhaggemie should be secured 
through his means ; and before she slept, Kath- 
erine thanked God upon her knees for his be- 
nignant arrangement. 

Katherine could not bear to dwell upon the 
final issues of her uncle's mortal sickness ; she 
shrank in self-abasement from the calculation 
of its effects upon her own fate ; and yet the 
conviction pressed upon her with a sick and 
U 



anxious weight, that the wellbeing of all dear* 
est to her in life hung upon the events of thff 
next few days. 

Poor Katherine ! she had no tender and watch-^ 
fill friend in her mother to lighten her load of 
care by dividing it, to win from her maiden ti- 
midity aU the pressing anxieties which she 
blushed to acknowledge even to herself-^o> 
soothe, and encourage, and direct her ; and she- 
felt, for the first time, that the weight of her owil 
thoughts was as much as she was able to sus- 
tain. Marion Chishohn, beloved and confided 
in as she was, seemed, in Katherine's modest 
and delicate ai^rehension, the very last of 
earth's denizens with whom she could share- 
her thoughts. But Keith ! her kind, and noble,, 
and honourable, and faithful friend! the soft 
tears swelled over her eyes as she acknowledged 
to herself that, were he but near her, there wa» 
not one feeling of her heart, not one hope, or 
fear, or wish, or anxiety, which die could not 
share with him. 

For closely as all these allied themselves with* 
the image of Keith and his afi^irs, Katherine 
felt that the confidence which Unked them to- 
gether was warm, and kind, and innocent, 
enough to banish everything like hesitation ia 
opening to him the innermost recesses of her 
soul. Not her father, not even Julian himself,, 
could have awakened the sweet, wistful, and 
confiding sense of safety and protection which^ 
on this and all other occasions, followed th» 
image of Keith. There was none of that flut- 
tering and unquiet mixture of feeling which 
would have belonged to such a sentiment aa 
hers, had he who claimed it been less known,, 
less tried, less trusted. From her childhood 
np to the moment when a knowledge of the 
truth first broke in upon her, she had been ac- 
customed to look to Keith for support and pror- 
tection with an affectionate confidence, which,, 
without partaking of the exact nature of her 
tenderness either to father or brother, was as 
elevated and more intimate than either. Her 
love — all sacred and unacknowledged as it still 
continued— was, in the words of a French metar- 
physician, *M'amitie plus vive et plus tendre;" 
of which the very strength and depth suflteed 
to render the relation in which she stood to- 
wards het unaccepted lover different in kind,, 
yet more delicate by far than the closest ties of 
blood or kindred. 

The mere act of longing for Keith, and the 
contemplation of all the blessings which must 
follow in the train of her confidence in him, as- 
sisted to tranquillize Katherine's mind and 
heart. ** One so good cannot need the heavy 
chastenings of Heaven," thought she, as the im- 
age of his brave submission and his cheerfuL 
struggle with the ills of life rose before her. 
'*6od will care for him and bless him-^he 
means be in his hand." 

And with the hallowing and sanctifying calm, 
of the best affections of earth and heaven upon, 
her soul, Katherine fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"Vex not hii ghoet!" 

Shakspeabb. 

Thb next moming brought Marion a letter 
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irom her brother—a long, kind, and cheerful let- 
ter, filled with minute details of the present, and 
buoyant hopes of the future posture of his affairs. 
He described his own indignant surprise at Lord 
de Mar's abrupt winding up of the transaction be- 
tween them ; his first impulse of despondency, 
and its dissipation in a long visit from Julian, and 
a confidential, and, according to his report of it, 
• most generous and affectionate discussion of his 
own prospects, by the future heir of Inverhag- 
gemie. 

" Matters are now," wrote Keith, " in exactly 
the same position in -which they stood previous 
to the sale ; with this valuable improvement, that 
I am now the debtor of Julian, not of Lord de 
Mar. The property, should it come to Julian be- 
fore my return from abroad, will remain in pledge 
to him until I shall be qualified to reclaim it ; 
and, thanks to General Stuart and his majesty's 
colonial minister, that hope is a less distant one 
than might be dreaded." 

He then touched upon the period of his embar- 
oation as if it were a subject on which he scarce- 
ly dared to trust himself, and adverted to Marion*8 
desire of accompanying him as a caprice of the 
moment, which must have long since yielded to 
wiser and better thoughts. He sent no message 
to Katherine beyond a grateful acknowledgment 
of her kindness to his sister ; but the concluding 
paragraph o( his letter ran thus : 

** There is but one circumstance in life which 
can very essentially affect the colour of my fate. 
If God grants that blessing to my prayer, the ex- 
ile and privation in which the years of my youth 
must be expended are but a privilege, or, at most, 
a light yoke, which will only sweeten the rest 
that follows. If it be denied, then toil, and ban- 
ishment, and poverty are welcome — ^the very 
hope of recovering my beloved home will be 
worse than valueless to me-^-and yet, wo is me, 
this very blessing is one which I could despise 
>myself for coveting." 

Marion handed her letter to*Katherine when 
she had read it, and the contents filled her heart 
■with peace and joy. It was a relief unspeaka- 
ble to find that the same hope which shed Hght 
over her own mind was that which lent encour- 
agement and consolation to Chisholm ; and she 
delighted to tell herself that it could not be en- 
^tirely a vision, since it had power to sway and to 
establish the strong mind and rational judgment 
'Which she was accustomed to look upon as all 
«lMt infallible. 

The letter shed light over the household. Ma- 
rion seemed to have drawn health and vigour 
irom its pages, and not only seconded the en- 
deavours of Katherine, but seemed in some sort 
to consider herself called upon to support her, as 
the person who had, at the moment, least subject 
of mourning. 

The sun shone to-day, too, and the air was 
mild and quiet, and the morning was agreeably 
occupied by a walk to Killurie. Miss Forbes had 
yet to learn the contents of both the letters that 
bad reached the manse, and Katherine did not 
forget that she too was suffering in the absence 
-of her dearest relation. 

There was something in nature which seem- 
ed to typify the feelings with which the two 
young friends walked forth among the solitudes 
which surrounded them. The first month of 
winter bad set in, and yet aU who are familiar 



with the lingering and desolate beauty of a 
Highland autumn will confess the influence of 
that melancholy interest with which the blend- 
ing of these two seasons is invested in the land 
of the mountain and the flood. In the begioDing 
of November the trees were not leafless, though 
their cast foliage lay in masses- underfoot, and 
rustled to the tread of the wanderer with a whis- 
pering sound, that came like sad music over the 
soul, and blessed it with the luxury of pensive 
thought. Neither was there a taint of winter's 
bitterness in the air, nor a beam of his bright 
frost upon the sky ; but there was a soft gray, 
stealing quietude in the clouds, and a meek se- 
renity in the face of nature, which harmonize to 
admiration with the sentiments which fill the 
heart of her worshipper in the season of her de- 
cline, and fall in sweetly with the working of a 
spirit on which hang the cloud and sunshine of 
undetermined fate. 

There was in the hearts both of Katherine 
and of her companion a glimmering of light and 
darkness— a sort of minting of the hues of hope 
and fear — ^which welcomed the kindred influen- 
ces of the earth and skies, as the hearts of those 
alone can do who see more in the panoply of na- 
ture than even her beauty or her laws. 

They walked over the ridge of a hill skirting 
the small space of tableland which served the 
Castle of Killurie for a lawn, and which was 
broken into a thousand picturesque varieties of 
surface, and planted by the hand of Nature with 
her own most beautiful clothing, an underwood 
of oak, with here and there a beautifiil and state- 
ly birch-tree rearing her graceful head, and bend- 
ing low her pensile foliage over the coppice. 

The strip of mountain was called Shianlarig, 
or the Fairies' Track, and many a bald gray 
stone, that rose from a patch of verdure weU 
deserving the favour of elf and sprite, command- 
ed a noble and sweeping prospect far beyond 
the confines of Glenurie. On one of these 
Katherine enthroned herself, and placed a cush- 
ion for Marion of her own plaid beside her on 
the rock. 

"Five minutes are all that you need hope for," 
said she, "just to recover your breath, and take 
one peep over to Inverhaggemie." 

It was a fair and lovely scene even in the 
season of gloom and shadow. Glenurie» with 
its woods and its waters, lay around them, and 
far beyond the loch's highest boundary the vale 
of Inverhaggemie gleamed forth from the mount- 
ain gorge in its beautiful and surpassing sohtude. 
Its absolute seclusion, its narrow, winding strath, 
and its glittering loch, were so entirely distinct 
from the expanse of the intervening valley, that 
it looked like some exquisite painting executed 
by the pencil of a Titian, and framed in rocks 
and mountains. 

Katherine fed her eyes and her spirit upon 
the beauty of Nature tiU her heart swelled with 
its own fulness, and her gaze, as she turned it 
upon the pale, wistful countenance of Marion, 
was dimmed with tears of enthusiasin. 

" How lovely it is !" said she, in a voice foil 
of happiness and hope. " How like the very 
home of what is good and noble ! Dearest Ma- 
rion, I think it would be an act of infidelity to 
Heaven were we to doubt that it would again 
be his." 
Marion smiled, but there was no flush of fer- 
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vent and trusting confidence on her cheek as 
che replied, 

*' I believe that it will again be his, if it is 
God's will to prosper the means used to reclaim 
it : but when V 

And her eyelids dropped over the scene she 
was contemplating, as if the period she would 
have named conveyed some idea in opposition 
to the previous part of the sentence. 

"Wheni" repeated Katherine, gently. "When 
Keith shall have fulfilled his years of servitude 
— when the wisdom of Omnipotence shaU have 
effected the purpose for which he sends the 
trials of these days. And then, dearept Marion, 
we shall be able to look back upon the long 
years that so appal us now, with no other feel- 
ing than satisfaction, and very probably trace 
out the wise and merciful design for which they 
were imposed." 

" Yes," said Marion, " or, more probably still, 
we shall find that the years of exile and separ- 
ation were necessary to loosen the band that 
bound us too closely to life in the enjoyment of 
these blessings.*' 

*' No," said Katherine, in a grave tone, ** that 
<cannot be, since the heart that is capable of lov- 
ing objects such as these — as they ought to be 
loved — as they are loved, dear Marion — ia not 
capable in any wise of the worldliness of over- 
estimating them." 

Marion smiled, and laid her hand caressingly 
upon Katherine's neck, as if she would have 
thanked her for appreciating her brother's vir- 
tues. 

AAer a few moments of silence, she poiuted 
to a little knoll just discernible at the entrance 
of the vale, with a clump of black firs upon its 
rise, and the ruins of a small chapel, now and 
then revealed by a sunbeam among their branch- 
es. 

•* There," said she, in a tone of perfect tran- 
quillity and contentment, *' there is the only 
epot to which I shall ever return ; and even 
thither it will only be my bones that come, since 
my spirit, all of it that* belongs to earth, shall be 
here forever." 

♦' I know better," answered Katherine, with 
a quiet nod ; " and without the smallest fear of 
disturbing your tranquillity of mind, I venture 
to predict that you will tread many a day over 
the turf of Saint Feolan's before you lie down 
beneath it. I know both your mental and phys- 
ical capacities better than you do yourself, and 
I am certain that both have still many calls to 
answer." 

It was thus that Katherine strove to combat 
the morbid and desponding feelings of her friend, 
and found her own spirit strengthened and pu- 
rified in the attempt. She could perceive that 
it was more the seeking of a feeble nature for 
the support of others — ^tbe dinging of a weak 
sensibiUty to the stronger and healthier views 
of other minds, which led Marion thus to court 
the contradiction of her own sentiments, than 
any desire or expectation of effecting Kather- 
ine's conversion to them ; and she endeavoured 
by every means to show her that such senti- 
ments stood rather in the light of sickly and un- 
natural' fancies, the result of bodily weakness, 
than of real errors, which demanded the force of 
argument or remonstrance to root thein out. 

Such arguments and such walks produced 



their eflfects, and Katherine could see that the 
regularity and cheerfuhiess of her residence at 
the manse did more for the invalid than all the 
recipes and regimens that could be prescribed 
for her. 

Mr. Randolph's first letter was watched for, 
as might be expected, with much eagerness and 
anxiety, and it came before there had been time 
for impatience anywhere. It was dated only the 
day after his arrival in Edinburgh, and contain- 
ed the intelligence of the old man's death, which 
had occurred but a few hours subsequently to 
his arrival in town. He had barely the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him alive, as Mr. Fletcher had ex- « 
pu^ without recovering the use of his faculties 
for one moment ; and Julian, should he set out 
upon his journey on the immediate receipt of his 
father's summons, would scarcely be in time for 
the funeral. 

Mr. Randolph declared that, as soon as the ar- 
rangements should be completed and the will 
read, he would return home ; and, since every- 
thing must be over in a few days, he considered 
it unnecessary to write again before his depar- 
ture. He could give no account of Julian, but 
advised the group not to depend upon the pleas- 
ure of seeing him, since his leave was not like- 
ly to extend long, after so short a period of ser- 
vice. 

Katherine read this letter with little accession 
of feeling. The first pang which her uncle's 
death occasioned was already over, in the first 
news of its certainty ; and a solemn sense of 
the shadowy tenure of human life was all which 
the second communication awakened. Mr. 
Fletcher was a man of stem principles and un- 
blemished reputation ; and she loved now to re- 
call the one great act of kindness to herself, and 
occasional instances of deferential respect to- 
wards her father, which argued well for his lees 
visible qualities of heart and judgment. 

Katherine was as far removed from the gen- 
eralizing philanthropy whereby enthusiasts de- 
cide the fate of all the species according to their 
own ardent hopes, as from the gloomy presump- 
tion of the bigot, who dares to pass sentence upon 
the creatures of Him who has said, " I will be 
your Judge." And yet she rested upon the sure 
and certain hope of the old man's blessed trans- 
ference from the "rack of this tough world" to 
the joys and glories of a better ; and the tears 
which she shed to the memory of one whom she 
had tried to initiate into the amenities of life, 
were sweetened by the refiection that he was 
now where alone such lessons are perfected. 

Katherine was the only being who wept for 
the rich man's death. Mrs. Randolph wondered 
more and more—she wondered if the will would 
fix Julian's niajority — she wondered what was 
the exact amount of her son's wealth — she won- 
dered if Julian would purchase a company im- 
mediately, or if he would not rather leave the 
army altogether, and assume the country gen- 
tleman—she wondered when everything wuuld 
be settled — and more and most of all, she won- 
dered for what reason Mr. Randolph kept them 
in suspense till the news should be delivered in 
person, since a letter would have conveyed it at 
least two days sooner. 

Marion said nothing— made not one remark 
upon the discursive speculations of her hostess ; 
but there was a gleam in her eyes, and an occa- 
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sional eurratare on her brow, that proyed she 
was not without her own anxieties 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** Thou hftdst little wit in thy bold crawn, 
When thoa gamut iky foMea one away.** 

Shakspbasb. 

The week drew slowly to a close, though the 
peculiar anxieties of the little party at the manse 
seemed to weigh upon the pinion of time with a 
leaden shackle. Despite of all Katherine's ef- 
forts and Marion's meek composure, the minds 
of both sfiiffered that ungovernable disturbance 
and excitement which a strong and new feel- 
ing of expectation, be its object good or evil, 
never fails to produce ; and each day, as it dawn- 
ed, brought with it a host of conjectures upon 
the pro and con of Mr. Randolph's arrival. 

The week passed, however, without sight or 
tidings of him, and by the morning of the eighth 
day the general anxiety had reached its zenith. 
There is something in the very monotony of sol- 
itude which increases this feverish restlessness 
of hope deferred to a degree which the mem- 
bers of a crowd will smile to hear recorded. 
But when the same peaceful round of duties and 
enjoyments leads us ever, from day to day, in one 
serene and verdant path, there is that in the 
threatening aspect of the sky, whether its gloom 
portends a thunder-storm or a deviry shower, 
which dissipates the spirit's cahn, and works it 
into foam and turmoil. 

It was so with Katherine ; and she looked for- 
ward to her father's arrival with a vague and 
undefined impression that his return would af- 
fect her destiny in some immeasurable and in- 
comprehensible degree. She did not ask herself 
what she anticipated ; she even strove to rea- 
son away the idea from her mind entirely. But 
reason and instinct have no relation, and her un- 
formed and undecided apprehensions were intui- 
tive. Marion and she seemed, by mutual con- 
sent, to have dismissed the subject from their 
moro intimate and confidential communings; 
and it was only in presence of Mrs. Randolph, 
or by casual remarks on the probable period of 
Mr. Randolph's return, that one dared to address 
the other on the subject of her thoughts. It was 
perfectly apparent, however, to both that the 
same reflections occupied them exclusively, and 
a closer bond of sympathy and fellowship arose 
between them in consequence. 

The morning of Saturday, which completed 
Mr. Randolph's fortnight of absence, and also 
the week which he had fixed for his return, set 
in among blasts and storms, such as reduced 
the expecting group to the necessity of hoping 
that his journey might not be begun. The win- 
ter wind rioted over the valley in hurricanes, 
bearing severed branches and clouds of withered 
leaves upon its breath ; and the torrents of rain 
which fell at intervals passed away only to re- 
veal a cold blue, sullen atmosphere, which rob- 
bed the very mist-wreaths of their elasticity. 
The face of the waters was black and stormy, 
and the waves rose upon it in foaming breakers 
so high, that a gust of wind would catch the 
spray, and send it drifting like a mighty snow- 
wreath over the whole surface of the loch. 



There is something sublime ji the sort of tem- 
pest I would describe, which every H inland 
heart will acknowledge, and supply from its owrt 
experience, while it confesses that, frequent a» 
such scenes are in its own glorious home, they 
never occur without seizing upon the imagina- 
tion with the force of novelty. 

Katherine and Marion threw aside their book» 
and their work to watch the changeful face of 
Nature, as the mist now fell upon the earth 
and the waters in one unbroken sea, leaving^ the 
summit of the hills above its surface like islands 
in the ocean — now gathered into a dense cur- 
tain at ths farthest extremity of the glen, and 
now broke away into fairy, feathery circles,. 
that clasped the rugged hills in their delicate 
folds for a moment, and then flitted off* again 
like spirits. 

♦* I cannot think papa will come to-day,*' said 
Katherine. " I am sure that he win not venture 
up the glen in such a tempest ; even if he were 
on the way, I think he would remain at Kinmar 
till the weather brighten." 

And yet the mist never moved from the face 
of Nature, but Katherine pointed the telescope 
in the direction of the road, which wound far 
down the strath, and was visible to a distance 
of several miles. 

The luncheon was long delayed, but Mrs. 
Randolph complained of being hungry, and 
Katherine desiring it to be served up, looked 
forward as her next point to his arrival in time 
for dinner. 

The reading and working recommenced, and 
with an occasional sally to the window and the 
telescope, a few more hours were overcome. 
But at four o'clock the weather showed signs 
of improvement ; the rain ceased, and the mist 
remained stationary on the tops of the mounts 
ains ; and though the sky was dark, and the 
wind still growled at intervals, and the rills 
poured down from every crevice of the rocks 
like cataracts, yet it could no longer be called 
a storm, and Katherine's hopes ^gan to rise 
accordingly. 

<' I cannot think, after all, that papa will re- 
main away another Sunday," said she, " par- 
ticularly since Mr. Macdonald has gone home,, 
and there is no one to do his duty to-morrow. 
I know how much he dislikes leaving the peo- 
ple without service. I think he must come to- 
night still. He would have time to reach home 
from Kinmar to-night, if he left it only when the 
rain ceased." 

Marion looked out dubiously, and then as- 
sented, because Katherine waited anxiously for 
her opinion. The cook sent three several mes- 
sages for leave to bring up the dinner, and 
Katherine was compelled most reluctantly to 
submit, although acknowledging, when the day- 
light was fairly shut out, that it was also ex- 
cluding all hope of her father's arrival before 
Monday. 

Marion declared her own belief that he would 
not now make bis appearance that night, and 
consoled Katherine by hopes of a letter in the 
morning ; while Mrs. Randolph wondered her 
daughter could be so foolish as to think more 
on the subject, since the hour of evening had 
come without him : for her part, she had never 
expected him that day at all, even before she 
knew it to be a day of storm. She had awokfr 
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in the momiQg with the full impression that he 
would not come, and she never found a morning 
presentiment deceive her in anything ; ^nd then 
she bade Katherine set herself at ease in that 
tone of calm decision which is precisely the 
least enduraUe to an excited and anxious mind. 

The. leaden moments dragged themselves 
along, and Katherine laughed at her own per- 
tinacity, as every noise on the gravel or in the 
path made her start and flush with expectation. 
She exerted herself, however, to save others 
from the effects of her abstraction, and to weak- 
en the strength of her own anxiety. She made 
green tea to solace her mother and Marion, and 
laughed and jested at their general disappoint- 
ment, even while its effects were every moment 
visible. 

At last the evening closed ; the dock struck 
ten, and Mrs. Randolph, according to her infal- 
lible custom, lighted her candle as the last 
stroke of the hour fell upon her ear. 

Marion accused her friend, with a smile, of 
some remaining spark of hope which might lead 
her still to watch for her father, and begged 
warmly to be allowed to share her vigil. But 
Katherine disclaimed all such intention, and 
hurried her off to bed on the instant. 

When they were gone, however, she opened 
the shutters, placed a candle in the window, 
and a supply of fuel in the grate. " It is not yet 
impossible,'' said she ; " and, at all events, as I 
shall certainly not sleep for an hour or two, I 
may as well watch here as up-stairs." 

She almost smiled at her own obstinacy ; but 
there was a flutter at her heart, and a trepida- 
tion in her step, which told her, almost in her 
own despite, that the day was not over. She 
could not rest for a moment : if she stood by 
the fire, she could not hear the sound of steps 
upon the gravel, and if she stood by the win- 
dows, she strained her eyes till they ached with 
looking through the darkness. 

She bethought herself, at last, that if her fa- 
ther came, he would be in want of nourishment 
after his long journey, and she got rid of half 
an hour by preparing the supper-tray for him. 
When her labours were ended it struck eleven, 
and for the hundredth time she pushed aside 
the blind, and, warding off the candlelight with 
both hands from her eyes, gazed out upon the 
starless night with a hope which waxed fainter 
and fainter. 

As she strove to fix her eye upon a turn of 
the road to which the gleaming of the loch di- 
rected her, something moved ^neath the win- 
dow ; the gravel creaked and crisped with 
wheels and horses' feet, and a black object, 
which the darkness scarcely suffered her to dis- 
tinguish as a postchaise, drew up to the door. 

In an instant she had ghded to the entrance, 
undid the fastenings, and stood in her father's 
arms within the porch. 

" God bless my child—my own Katherine, 
God bless and keep you !" said the pious father, 
as he clasped her to the heart which warmed 
and yearned to receive her. 

In a moment they were beside the parlour 
fire, and Katherine, while she caressed her fa- 
ther, and ministered to his wants after the cold 
and cheerless journey, forgot that any other in- 
terest could follow but the joy of his arrival. 
He swallowed a biscuit and a glass of wine, and 



expressed his satisfaction that none bat Kather- 
ine had been kept out of bed to receive him. 

Katherine now began to discover that her fa- 
ther looked anxious and even careworn, and 
that he fixed his eye upon her with a peculiar 
expression of te nderness and thought. But she 
would not interrupt the comfort of his return 
with a single question, and went on pressing 
him to eat, as if his very absence were a thing 
forgotten in the joy of his arrival. 

*' You do not ask me about Julian," said he, 
at last, with a kind and yet doubtful smile ; 
'' have you no impatience to learn the amount 
of his inheritance 1" 

** Oh yes, dearest father," answered Kather- 
ine, looking up to him from her footstool, and 
clasping her hands upon his knee, while her 
crimson cheek and quick breath betrayed all 
that was left unsaid. 

Mr. Randolph looked excited as he raised her 
fondly in his arms. " My beloved child," said 
he, in a voice that quivered with feeling, ** my 
noble and true-hearted Katherine, you are the 
heir of all, and your brother is penniless !" 

Katherine's arms dropped down powerlesa 
from her father's neck, and she fell back from 
him a few paces, as if staggered by some phys- 
ical shock. Her face was white in an instant, 
and her voice sounded husky as she repeated, 
" I — I ! Julian penniless ! What do you mean, 
dear father 1" 

" I mean that Mr. Fletcher has bequeathed the 
whole amount of his property, landed and other- 
wise, to you, upon your coming of age — unre- 
servedly and unconditionally to you and your 
heirs ; with liberty to bestow the sum of five 
thousand pounds upon Julian, should you de- 
sire it." 

Katherine burst into tears. ** How cruel — 
how unjust — ^how unprincipled !" exclaimed she, 
when her voice was audible. ** How unfeeling- 
ly poor Juhan has been treated — ^how unwor- 
thily Uncle Fletcher has behaved !" 

" Hush, hush, my dear Katherine," answered 
Mr. Randolph, with a grave smile ; ** these are 
not the words which such intelligence should 
call forth. Julian is contented, more than con- 
tented — ^happy in the contemplation of his sis- 
ter's prosperity. Be you also thankful, my 
child, to Heaven for its gifts to you." 

Katherine commanded her agitation after a 
moment, and then sajd, in a tone of infinite ex- 
pression, 

"This cannot in reality make any difference, 
except by the mortification which it inflicts on 
Julian ; since even he could not have been mas- 
ter of his fortune previous to his majority, and 
since he will not now be deprived of it one mo- 
ment longer. But the injury which Mr. Fletch- 
er has done him cannot so easily be repaired." 

"Katherine," said Mr. Randolph, firmly, "I 
will not listen to words like these. No impulse 
of generosity or affection must be allowed to 
hurry you into rash professions of this kind. I 
will not hear you speak upon the subject to- 
night." 

" Father,'* replied Katherine, in a tone of re- 
proachful and wounded feeling, " can you sup- 
pose it a rash profession, an impulse of gener- 
osity, which dictated my words 1 Dear father, 
do you suppose that I can reqjuire rejUclvm to 
decide in such a matter 1 Ob, no^ no, no ! I 
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would rather die this moment. Not eren your 
commands, dearest father, would induce me to 
retain one sixpence of the fortune that is Ju- 
lian's." 

She spoke in a tone of deep feeling, ahnost 
of agony, which went to his heart ; and Mr. 
Randolph took her in his arms, and, with a 
smile of tenderness and encouragement, asked 
what she would do if she were permitted to act 
for herself 

" Return dear Julian his own fortune," an- 
swered she ; ** you have told me that when I 
ahall be of age it is mine unconditionally, unre- 
servedly ; and I will do it, dearest father, with- 
out retaining a guinea.'* 

" Are you aware that in one year's time you 
will be the heiress of three hundred thousand 
pounds 1" said Mr. Randolph. 

Katherine hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, with a smile and a deep blush, **Well, 
then, I will keep Inverhaggernie.'* 

Mr. Randolph's eyes filled with tears as they 
rested on her. 

" You have no power, my poor child," said 
he, sorrowfully. <' If this could be, I should be 
well pleased to submit to your generous plan, 
dear Katherine ; but listen for a moment, and I 
will tell you for what reason it is impossible." 

Katherine lifted her eyes anxiously to his 
face, and he proceeded : 

** The terms upon which Mr. Fletcher makes 
you his heiress are these : No part of the prop- 
erty can be alienated above the five thousand 
pounds mentioned in his will. It is the express 
command of the testator that this enormous 
fortune be preserved entire, and no inroad of 
any kind made in it that will impoverish the 
legatee. The old man's whim has evidently 
b^n that of becoming the founder of a family ; 
and probably foreseeing this extravagant project 
of yours, he has taken this mode of preventing 
it, by forbidding any division of the property 
whatever." 

" Well," answered Katherine, calmly, " then 
there is only one course to be pursued ; the 
fortune shall be preserved entire, and Keith will 
have to pay for his own property. I thank God, 
dearest father, that Inverhaggernie is preserved ; 
and oh, I thank and bless Him that dear Ju- 
lian's prosperity is secured." 
' " Katherine," said Mr. Randolph, once more, 
" I tell you again that I cannot hear such words 
from you. I, as your father and your guardian, 
cannot suffer you thus to wrong yourself Had 
it been possible to follow your own noble plan, 
and divide the wealth between you, I should 
have consented, and blessed God for the ar- 
rangement. As it is, I will not sufifer you to re- 
peat this proposal." 

" Father, dear father, do not insult your Kath- 
erine thus," answered the gentle girl, with a 
fresh burst of weeping, and looking as if the 
best feelings of her nature were outraged by his 
opposition. *• Do you believe that' I could exist 
under the consciousness of supplanting Julian 1 
Would you doom me to the never-ending tor- 
ture of living in splendour, while he, our brave 
and free, our generous, our high-spirited Julian, 
was doomed to a life of labour and obscurity, 
and I without the power of affording him the 
luxuries which would be turned to gall for me 1 
Ask your own heart, dear father, whether it 



would not kfll me before one year were past. 
Oh, do not treat me as if I were under the infla- 
ence of a girlish excitement, when, in reality, 
it is the truest, gravest worldly sense that gov- 
erns me." 

She seemed exhausted with the force of her 
own eagerness, and Mr. Randolph soothed and 
reassured her with his caresses, and his decla^ 
ration that what was to make her happiest was 
to be the course pursued. 

** Go you to bed, my love," said he, lighting 
her candle, " and trust all that is in the future 
to the guidance of Him who will never forsake 
such as you." 

He blessed her tenderly and solemnly; and 
with a tearful smile ^he bade him good-night 
and ascended to her room. 

A fervent prayer of thanksgiving rose this 
night from the lips of Katherine Randolph, to 
that Power which had granted her petition for 
the welfare of her brother — which had restored 
her father to the house of his affection, and unto 
whose wisdom she desired to confide the issues 
of her life ; and when it was spoken, she laid 
herself down, and slept the calm and dow^nj 
sleep which cometh only to the innocent 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

** Let it be to— Thy truth, then, be thj dower.*' 

Katherine awoke next morning with a halo 
of most sweet peace upon her heart. It is true 
that her father's return had brought with it a 
heavy disappointment ; for almost unconscious^ 
ly she had anticipated that, either by the terms 
of her uncle's will or the exercise of Julian's 
affection, Inverhaggernie would have been re- 
stored, and the dreary prospect of Keith's long 
exile put to flight in consequence. But it was 
otherwise ordained. Providence had superseded 
both hopes in his own wise arrangement, and 
the pang which rose in attendance upon her 
own prospects was quenched in the breast of 
the true-hearted Katherine by the promising 
colours in which Julian's were arrayed. 

It was a subject of unspeakable rejoicing to 
Katherine that all her doubts and fears, ail her 
father's sorrowful predictions, and her mother's 
exulting expectations, were set at rest hy the 
entire and unlimited confirmation of Julian's 
prosperity ; and the single shadow which hong 
upon her mind in the contemplation was, that 
a whole year must elapse before these matters 
could be finally adjusted, and Julian acknowl- 
edged by the world as the heir of his uncle's 
thousands. 

There was no petty gleam of worldly pride 
or triumph in the prospect of her own magnifi- 
cent sacrifice. Poor Katherine turned uneasily 
from the contemplation of her instrumentality 
in the aflfhir as the single thorn of the rose. 
** Hid Uncle Fletcher only followed the dictates 
of justice and consistency," thought she, " wo 
should have both been spared a world of incon- 
venience." 

Still her burden of gratitude to Heaven was 
sweet, and she lifted up her soul in fervent 
thanksgiving for the welfare of him so loved and 
cherished ; and if a solitaiy tear dimmed her 
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eye and paled her cheek as she thought of the 
fate of one less favoured, she chased away the 
intrusive sorrow on the instant, and trusted in 
Heaven, and was at peace. 

A bitter trial awaited her at the breakfast- 
table, for one. glance at her mother's face was 
sufficient to assure her, not only that the true 
state of affairs was known, but that nothing 
could be less pleasing to her than their position. 
Poor Katherine bore with her usual patient 
cheerfulness the peevish and Hl-bumoured tones 
in which every syllable her mother addressed to 
her was conveyed ; and for her father's sake, 
and in pity and gratitude for the bland, sad 
brow and moistened eye with which he regard- 
ed her, she strove to the uttermost to banish 
from her manner all apparent consciousness 
that her mother's humour was called forth by 
her involuntary supplanting of Julian. 

And yet, heavy as it was to a heart so gentle 
and dutiful, even that was not the bitterest trial 
w^hich was this d^ in store for her. She knew 
that the hopes which Marion had built upon the 
issues of Uncle Fletcher's death were as san- 
guine and as precious as her own, and her heart 
died within her at the prospect of a task so 
cruel as that of extinguishing them forever. 
There seemed something very terrible in being 
obliged to confess to Marion that the opportuni- 
ty of blessing Keith, and saving them both from 
the destiny that menaced them, had been within 
her reach and was rejected. She feared that 
Marion might look upon her sacrifice through a 
different medium from her own ; and she was 
harrowed by the dread that her motives might 
be misconstrued by those without whose esteem 
and approval life would be of no value. 

When the service was over, and the friends 
had taken their accustomed stroll over the 
breezy heights of Shian Larig, Katherine made 
her confession. She had no power to choose 
between modes and phrases ; her voice shook, 
and her breath came thick and hastily as she 
began to speak ; but there was a mild radiance 
of self-devotion in her eye, and a cadence of 
sorrowful resignation in her tone, which could 
not fail to carry their full impression to the mind 
of the listener. 

Katherine watched anxiously the effect of her 
disclosure upon her friend, and its evidences 
were precisely what might have been expected. 
Marion turned her face aside till she had finish- 
ed, and' then looked round again with a pale 
cheek, and a cold, sad smile, and answered as 
if disappointment itself had exhausted its bitter- 
ness on her. 

''God's win be done, dear Katherine. He 
will no doubt bless the end for which these 
heavy trials are sent to us. You are right and 
just not to oppose the welfare of my poor Keith 
to your brother's interests." 

Katherine wept in the bitterness of her heart 
over Marion's disappointment. It seemed to 
teach her that the path even of virtue and hero- 
ism could not be trodden on earth save under a 
.cold sky and a biting atmosphere ; and all the 
pure and lofly consolation of self-approval was 
necessary to draw its sting from the conscious- 
ness that, in securing the happiness of one be- 
loved object, she had sacrificed that which was 
scarcely less dear to her. 
" Oh, dearest father," said she, in an agony of 



tears, as she sought him in the study on her re- 
turn, " will Keith also misconstrue my motives 
into a disregard of his welfare 1" 

And all the efforts of her father were insuffi- 
cient to relieve the anxiety and pain of this ap- 
prehension. The nobleness of Keith, and her 
own absolute reliance upon his sympathy, and 
his knowledge of herself— his keen sense o€ 
honour and justice, and the confidence which 
had bound them together from her infancy, were 
all recalled, and lingered over in vain. The 
phantom remained to harass and perplex her. 

One day, however, shortly after Marion had 
departed, pide, and hopeless, and broken-spirit- 
ed, from the manse, Keith himself appeared, to 
change by his presence the whole aspect of 
Katherine's fate. Her heart throbbed with the 
contest of hope and fear, of confidence and ap- 
prehension, as she greeted him ; and her first 
eager words, as she left both hands in his graspv 
and fixed her large and speaking eyes upon his 
face, were, 

** Have you been at home 1 Do you know all 
that has happened 1" 

** I have been at home ; I know all that has 
happened, sweet Katherine," answered Keith, 
with a smile that sent all the clouds from her 
spirit at once, and made it spring towaids him 
like a bird that has been fettered ; " I know that 
my friend has been made a rich hejress, and has 
chosen to fiing aside the distinction rather than 
defraud the brother whom she loved. But why 
are you so pale and anxious, dearest Katherine 1 
Something is amiss with you ; for I know the 
truest of human hearts better than to suppose 
that it already sinks under the weight of its sac- 
rifice, costly though it ma,y be. What ails you 1 '* 
And he drew her to the light with the same gen- 
tle and affectionate familiarity he was accus- 
tomed to use towards his sister. 

" Nothing now," answered Katherine, with a 
quivering voice; **but I was afraid that you 
might wonder at my resolution, and think that 
— that my sense of justice was overstrained." 

Keith smiled, and the colour came joyously to 
his own cheek as he replied, 

'' I ought to be very angry at such an injuri- 
ous suspicion as that, I believe; since so un- 
founded is it, that, had I been asked what would 
be the result of Mr. Fletcher's singular bequest, 
I should, without hesitation, have predicted what 
has come to pass. It would have been disap- 
pointing all my expectations of Katherine Ran- 
dolph had she acted otherwise." 

"God bless you, dearest Keith!" answered 
Katherine, and the tears swelled over her full, 
clear eyes as she spoke ; " you know me best — 
you know best what makes me happy." 

*' And was it the fear that I should think oth- 
erwise that made you unhappy 1" asked Keith, 
craftily. 

" yes, yes," was the reply ; ** this was the 
only apprehension I found it impossible to sup- 
port, and now I have not a trial in life." 

Katherine was quite unconscious of the force 
of her own words while speaking ; but the con- 
viction of it, a moment afterward, brought the 
ciimson to her cheek, when the gentleman turn- 
ed his own eye upon her, glittering with joy and 
tenderness, and for the first time &evr her to his 
bosom. 
Katherine's real sorrows were now over ; for. 
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although the prospect of a separation from those 
she loved b^t never failed to bring its bitter 
f)ang to her heart, yet that separation was still 
remote, and even its darkness seemed to be en- 
livened by a ray of most sweet promise in the 
new aspect which Keith's affairs had assumed. 
Her position at home was not otherwise one of 
<nueh comfort, for her mother still preserved her 
humour of peevish impatience ; and, although 
-aware of the arrangement by which Julian was 
to inherit his uncle's fortune at last, she could 
in no wise forgive or forget the original terms 
of Mr. Fletcher's will. She detested the notion 
that Julian should be dependant on his sister's 
generosity for the realization of his most brill- 
iant prospects, and she fretted continually over 
the contretems by which the whole family was 
«hut out from the advantages derivable from the 
income assigned to the heiress during the re- 
maining year of her minority. 

The sum in question was such as would have 
raised the simple competence of the manse into 
positive wealth; but Katherine resolutely re- 
fused to appropriate a shilling of it, lest in so 
^oing she might implicate her own freedom of 
decision when the day of transfer should arrive. 

Mr. Randolph smiled fondly over the consist- 
ent fidelity of each reply to his persuasions; but 
Katherine could see that her mother's ill-hu- 
mour and injustice wounded him to the quick, 
and that he watched over her with a tender as- 
4Biduity which surpassed all his former kindness, 
«nd which proved a blessed substitute for all she 
had lost. 

There romaliied now but one source of press- 
ing uneasiness to Katherine : it was her father's 
avowed determination not to communicate to 
Julian her intentions till the time for carrying 
them into effect should arrive. She could not 
bear that Julian, even for a few months, should 
conceive that she was satisfied with Uncle 
Fletcher's arrangements, and the idea of her 
name going forth to the world as that of the 
heiress of his fortune was intolerable. 

All that remained to Katherine was the ex- 
ercise of her own gentle influence with her fa- 
ther, and the hope that it might yet prove ef- 
fectual to induce him to relieve Julian from the 
gloom of his disappointment. 

A kind and cheerful letter from Brighton, 
which arrived shortly after, seemed by no means 
likely to reconcile her to her involuntary usur- 
pation ; for Julian's congratulations to the heir- 
ess, and sportive allusions to the accession of 
dignity brought by her new honours, only ren- 
dered her more impatient to reward his affec- 
tionate generosity. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"Amor chenasce 
CoUa speranza 
Ddce s'avanza 
tie se n'avvedde 
L^amante cor. 
Poi pienoiltrova y 
B'afianni e peiw 
Ma non gli giora 
Che intomo al piede 
Le sue catene 
GiA atriiue amor.^ 

Metastasio. 

It is fit that we should look in for a little 



while upon the unconscious subject of Kather- 
ine*s cares and sacrifices, and ascertain whether 
to him the loss of fortune proved as severe a 
trial as the acquisition of it has already appear- 
ed to his sister. 

Julian's gayety, when he wrote to congratu- 
late Katherine on the dignities to' which she had 
arrived, was not, as may be surmised, altogeth- 
er uninfluenced by the kind-hearted desire of 
dissipating the anxieties of his friends on the 
score of his owji feelings. It was impossible 
that he could look upon the complete wreck of 
his own prospects with indifference ; and al- 
though the naturally free and unworldly temper 
of his mind enabled him well to sustain the 
shock which a result so unlocked for could not 
fail to communicate, yet there were circumstan- 
ces which made the heavy change in his fortunes 
a trial under which his fortitude wellnigh sank 
entirely. 

From Lord de Mar, Julian felt assured that 
nothing which concerned him could long be kept 
a secret ; and he often felt, even when flattered 
and pleased by the degree of personal interest 
which his lordship seemed to take in the state 
of his affairs, somewhat impatient of its extent 
and minuteness. He suspected, accordingly, 
that the present position of his fortunes was not 
likely to be hidden under a cloud ; and he was 
the more confirmed in this suspicion, because, 
though neither allusion nor inquiry had ever 
passed between them, there was something in 
his lordship's manner which told him that, 
somehow or another, he had contrived to look 
behind the curtain ; for, when he returned from 
his short leave of absence, no questions were 
asked, nor any congratulations offered — ^no mute 
but significant clasp of the hand vma given like 
that which expressed the sympathy which at- 
tended his departure; and in the face of his 
own wishes, Julian was obliged to confess that 
a change, indescribable, undefinable, impercep- 
tible to all eyes but his own, marked the manner 
of his reception. There was no diminution of 
cordiality — ^none ; but there was a sort of care- 
less off-handedness — ^a generalizing of him with 
all the young ofllcers Asides, and an absence 
of that confidential and distinguishing kindness 
which used to mix up a someUiing of deference 
in the regard that was bestowed on him; 

This was the precise impression most likely 
to chafe Julian, and to force upon him the value 
of what he had lost He watched the bearing 
of his brother officers with the eye of a cynic ; 
and though, except in the underbred and ill- 
mannered insolence of Major Moira, he could 
not trace the most remote appearance of a fall- 
ing away among the light-hearted group in 
which he had from the first been a reigning fa- 
vourite, yet he felt that his own ever-present 
suspicion gave to his naturally generous temper 
an extreme degree of irritability. 

Amid all the doubts and fears, however, all 
the jealousies and suspicions which assailed 
him, none -acted upon heart, and miitd, and feel- 
ing with the strength, with the destroying in- 
tensity of that which had reference to the Lady 
Ida. Julian was obliged to confess to himself 
that, but for her, the loss of wealth and power 
were to him a light evil. He loved his noble 
profession, and he delighted in the prospect of 
wloaiog name and fame, and a competeace, in 
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(he career which it opened up to him. But oh ! 
how the sky changed ! how the picture was re- 
Yersed, when be contemplated the hour which 
might give the idol of his boyhood to one from 
whom the fickle light of fortune had never turn- 
ed, as it had done from him, to leave him deso- 
late ! How his spirit writhed under the idea 
that he was no longer a fitting suiter for the 
wealthy and highborn Ida ! How his blood 
•chilled with the suspicion that Lord de Mar him- 
self would press the conviction upon him, and 
Jiow every nerve of his mind strained itself in 
the eager scrutiny with which he strove to read 
the secret soul of the fair girl herself ! How 
he reasoned on her kindness — ^how he analyzed 
her smiles^how he watched, and weighed, and 
scanned each trivial word, or look, or motion, 
by which it might be possible to compare her 
bearing to himself with her manner to others of 
liigher hopes and lowlier deservings. 

Julian had reasoned and speculated — first 
doubting, and then hating himself for the un- 
"worthiness of his own suspicions — now glorying 
and joying in the truth and gentleness of his 
beautiful idol, and anon smiling and sneering in 
"bitter mockery of his own presumptuous hopes, 
ointil he had rendered himself unfit to reason on 
the subject — ^incapable of drawing a correct in- 
ference or a just conclusion ; so completely was 
he blinded and led away by the bias of his wild 
and passionate fears. 

It was in this bitter humour, to which his fate 
tiad led him, that he found himself, for the first 
time after many days, proceeding to pay a visit 
to the Lady Ida. His temper had been chafed 
in an unusual degree that morning by a circum- 
.stance which was in itself scarcely of sufiicient 
importance to have wrought such evil. His 
much-cherished horse Redgauntlet, a gift from 
his good friend General Forbes, was a beautiful 
creature, admired, and petted, and envied, as 
lie deserved to be, by the whole corps, and this 
morning Julian had stopped the groom as he led 
him out to water, and stood a few moments to 
caress and speak to his favourite as it passed. 
While he was so occupied, a young officer has- 
tened up to him, and aisked eagerly if he meant 
to sell him. 

"Sell himV* repeated Julian, indignantly; 
'''no, truly. Pave I not told you a hundred 
times that I would not give Redgauntlet for his 
-weight in gold." 

" Well, I thought so," answered the youth, 
.^ood-humouredly ; " only Lord de Mar was say- 
ing yesterday that he thought it not unlikely you 
anight part with him." 

He passed on, and left Julian breathless with 
irritation and dismay. '* So," thought he, " I 
^m considered a beggar, am 11 and my poverty 
is doubtless made a subject of speculation to 
the garrison. No, no, Redgauntlet," added he, 
addressing the animal with that morbid bit- 
terness with which an unregulated imagina- 
tion gives importance to trifles, " No, no, I can 
^till afford sustenance to mys^f and you ; and 
-while that power remains, you shaU not be 
made merchandise of." 

The eflfects produced by this little trial of 
temper had not worn ofiT, when Julian found 
himself on his way to the presence of the Lady 
Ida. It may be questioned what novel influ- 
ence drew blm in that darii hoar to a presence | 



wherein of all others he would have desired to 
shine ; and, had the same inquiry arisen in his 
own breast, it would have probably been met by 
the confession, that in that presence alone did 
he ever seek the happiness which none other 
had the power to oflfer. 

Julian's long-established intimacy in the fam- 
ily of the colonel made him a privileged intruder 
at all hours ; and it was a sort of balm to his 
wounded pride to find hhnself shown, as usual, 
to the room set apart to the Lady Ida's morn- 
ings, and unconnected with the suite of the 
drawing-room. The terms on which he was 
accustomed to frequent the house enabled him 
to enter unannounced ; and he despatched the 
man who attended him, and opened the door for 
himself. 

It was a fairy chamber, that little boudoir, and 
every item of its contents was in some degree 
indicative of the innocent and somewhat eleva- 
ted cast of mind pertaining to its occupant. 
There were books, and work, and music lying 
everywhere in the sort of litter which is more 
redolent of comfort and elegance than the sim- 
plicity of order itself Every article of furni- 
ture was of the most costly and exquisite de- 
scription ; but those who would take the trouble 
of examining the pictures on the walls — ^the 
small groups of statuary that were placed in 
every situation most eflfective — ^the titles of the 
gilded and velvet-bound books that filled every 
available comer — and even the subjects of the 
music that loaded the stands, might discover 
that a loftier principle than the love of splen- 
dour had guided their selection. 

The Lady Ida was seated near the fire by a 
small table, with both arms resting on it, and 
her head drooping down over a book which 
seemed to engage her attention. The only 
other occupant of the room was a small and 
very beautiful greyhound of the Italian breed, 
which nestled its delicate head and folded up 
its dainty limbs on a cushion which, covered 
with gold embroidery, lay upon a sofa beside 
her. 

It needed but one glance at the figure and 
attitude of the Lady Ida to discover that her 
humour was in no degree less pensive than that 
which we have just described as belonging to 
her visiter ; and there was a poetical harmony 
about the fair girl at all times, which often led 
you to believe that the very colour of her dress, 
or the mode of its arrangement, might be taken 
as an index of the humour of the moment. 
This morning it was of the saddest ; for she 
was dressed in a heavy robe of dark brown vel- 
vet, drawn in large rich folds across the bo- 
som, and closed at the throat with an antique 
gem. Her fair and silken hair was gathered 
into a net, from which its luxuriance burst forth 
in many a resplendent curl upon her sad-colour- 
ed dress, the rich and somewhat cumbrous ma- 
terial of which seemed only to show the delicate 
and ethereal nature of her beauty more con- 
spicuously; and as she rested her forehead 
upon both her uplifted hands, the wide sleeves 
fell aside, and discovered the minute symmetry 
of her fair white arms, with an efiTect which no 
eflTort of contrivance could have surpassed. 

Julian entered as softly as though his feet 
were shod with down, and yet she heard his 
footsteps in an instant, and rose hurriedly, and 
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as if she were little disposed to welcome the in- 
trader. She turned aside hastily before reply- 
ing to his salutation, and though the movement 
was past like the fluttering of a leaf, Julian 
could have sworn that it was made for the pur- 
pose of shaking tears away. 

The Lady Ida weeping! It was the first 
time he ha^ ever imagined such a thing within 
the range of fortune's freaks. The Lady Ida 
de Mar — a creature bora in sunshine, and rear- 
ed amid flowers — the idol of all over whose path 
she had ever shed the halo of her presence — 
one for whose delicate foot the beautiful earth 
itself, with its dews and its roses, was too coarse 
a resting-place — one from whom the sunbeams 
stole brightness as they passed, and to look on 
whom might compensate for the light of day it- 
self—she on whom nature, and fortune, and cir- 
cumstance Tied and struggled with each other 
to pour gifts and blessings — ^the Lady Ida weep- 
ing ! His fancy could sooner have " bent the 
buoyant lark to melancholy service,'' than have 
littributed to her a moment of sorrow. Tears 
were, somehow or other, a strange and unfa- 
miliar image in connexion with the bright young 
thing before him. He had never seen her eye 
glisten but with joy amid her own graceful and 
innocent mirth. The very trifles which usual- 
ly vex those of her sex and age whom they as- 
sail-^a gloomy moraing for a ride— a faithless 
milliner — an aching finger, or a broken bracelet, 
seemed to afford to her but so many opportu- 
nities for the display of that pretty, childish, 
and hallHaughing petulance, which more than 
all other humours became her. 

The Lady Ida weeping ! Julian's heart sank 
painfully at the thought ; and so thoughtful and 
sad was his own greeting, that he was not con- 
scious of the cold and somewhat proud reserve 
of hers. He made his compliments, and she 
motioned with her small hand for him to sit 
down. 

Julian scanned her face with such a gaze as 
never is beatowed but on the thing that is dear- 
er to the gazer than life or light, and the scru- 
tiny wrang his heart. She was pale — ^pale — and 
her small mouth was scarlet, as if excitement 
had deepened its tint ; and round either of the 
chiselled eyelids there was a small pink rim, as 
if the tears had scorched them. 

Julian's breast heaved with its sympathy. 
He would have given years of life for the priv- 
ilege of falling at her feet, and oflTering his 
breast to her footstep, If thereby the thorn 
might be removed from her path. He would 
have blessed Heaven for the power of removing 
every pang from her heart at the cost of the 
drops that waraied his own ; and yet he stood 
in her presence bound by the thrall of his for- 
tunes, and crushing down the rising spirit with- 
in by memories of bitterness. A few short 
weeks ago, and in such a moment he would not 
have deemed it a duty to look upon her tears in 
silence ; he would have knelt before her, and, 
with the breath of his passionate devotion, have 
swept the clouds from her spirit; but now! 
what exigence might authorize the penniless 
Subaltera to tell the rich noble's daughter that 
her sorrow wrung his heart 1 

Thoughts such as these were not likely to 
make Julian talkative, and he was conscious 
that the silence hung heavily on both, till the 



Lady Ida broke it with topes that seemed the 
very contrast to her appearance. 

" I am still among the jewelled numbers of 
Ariosto," said she, pointing to her book, and 
with a perfectly successful efibrt to banish all 
pecuharity of accent from her words. " I have 
just accompanied Astolfo to the moon; and 
certainly there is no jouraey of which I should 
so much like to reap the effect." 

"Indeed!" said Julian, with a slight smile;, 
"whose senses would you take the trouble of 
seeking fori" 

" Why, if one could secure the minds of some 
of one's friends in a vial glass of sufllcient trans- 
parency, it might save a world of pain and dis- 
appointment," answered the Lady Ida, in a tone 
which carried a sting to Julian's ear, he could 
not tell why. 

" You are the last person to whom such a 
mode of reading men's minds can be of ser- 
vice ; you would see nothing there which may 
not now be as easily traced," said Julian. 

The lady laughed — a bitter, little, scomM 
laugh — and he could see her lip quiver as sSie 
replied, 

" You speak to me as if I were a child, and 
could believe the steadiness of human nature at 
your bidding. But I am not a child, and I have 
discovered for myself that the race of earth is 
either one universal falsehood, or else that the 
sands of the desert are not more changeful" 

" Wo is me !. it is even so," answered Julian, 
gloomily ; and his thoughts fell hack upon his 
own altered fortunes. " But, oh beautiful Ida, 
it is men's fates, and not their feelings, which 
are changed. Nature knows no fickleness ; it 
is fortune ; the * deafallace che sempre rota.'' " 

Julian was accustomed to address her in this 
fanciful and familiar style, though his words^ 
never lost the deep tone of respect ; but to-day 
it seemed, for the first time, Irksome to her ; and 
she curved her beautiful throat proudly as shd 
replied, 

" There is no nature among men ; it is all art 
— art and counterfeit ; they oflTer us gold like the 
man in the tale, and when we have hoarded it, 
and thought It truth, it turns to withered leaves 
in our very keeping. Men do not think it ne- 
cessary to speak trath to a woman." 

There was something in these words, and in 
their mode of utterance, which vnrung JuUan to 
the soul, and he answered, with his deep, ear- 
nest eyes fixed upon her, and in tones which 
the very reproach they conveyed rendered mu- 
sical, 

" These are not the thoughts that belong to 
your bright and innocent youth." 

The Lady Ida laughed uneasily, and colour- 
ed a little, as if she could not bear his gaze ; 
and when she spoke again, it was in a gayer 
tone than she had yet assumed. 

" Youth and its hopes are like the bridge of 
Al Sirat ; if It bear us over the gulf, it is in- 
deed to Paradise ; but" — and her voice sank and 
trembled — "how much oftener does It give way 
beneath us ! and then we are plunged into the 
darkness, and float down the dull stream of 
time in solitude." 

Julian looked upon her in surprise. "Ah! 
do not say so," exclaimed he, passionately. 
" Youth is the season of bright hopes and pre- 
cious dreams, which no after-night of sorrow 
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can erer take away. Are not the memories of 
yoath a joy to our manhood, a solace to our 
age t they are the only part of us which fate 
can never steal. Beautiful Ida, memory is a 
treasure which hope itself cannot transcend. 
Oh ! do not blot it for me with words like 
these !" 

The fair girl fixed her eyes upon him, and 
the red blood rushed over her very forehead, 
but it faded again as hastily, and she replied, 
with a cold and haughty tone, 

"You are fortunate; I would be happier 
than 1 shall ever be again, if my memory were 
a blank." 

Julian started forward to look upon her when 
she pronounced these words, and a smile of an- 
guish was on his lip as he replied to them, t 

" You have taught me to feel that memory can 
sting forever," said he, in a low, passionate 
tone, that thrilled upon the ear like the echo of 
sad music. " Until this day, it was dearer to 
me than the present or the future." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" So yoang and so n&tender." 

SUAKSPSABS. 

Jui«iAN went forth from the presence of the 
Ladv Ida in such a mood as the imagination 
might attribute to one who has fancied himself 
beloved by some bright angel of the skies, and, 
having laid his whole treasury of life at her feet, 
sees the creature of his idolatr3r flit upward to 
her own bright home above, leaving him blinded 
by the very radiance which surrounds her. There 
was not one taint of bitterness in the desolation 
of heart and life which this little interview had 
shed upon him. The bare idea of the young Ida 
treating him with injustice would have seemed 
a sacrilege to his pure and passionate devotion. 
It was all fair and natural that, when the secret 
of his altered destiny transpired, it should afiect 
the relation in which they stood towards each 
oiher^ There was now a oistance between them 
which it was not in the power of fortune to sur- 
mount, and that all the world should see it but 
herself was not to be supposed. She did not 
look upon it without suffering, as the memory 
of her pale cheek and flushedeyelids testified ; 
and Julian's heart yeamed towards her at the 
thought widi an agon^ of gratitude and devo- 
tion that seemed to dnnk the very fountain of 
life within him. 

Yet this day's experience added a sad and bit- 
ter page to the record of Julian's love and his 
fidelity. Oh! those were terrible words, even 
though their sting were dipped in the honey of 
her own suffering. The balm which his spirit 
found in the thought that these cruel changes 
were not indifierent to her, scarcely atoned for 
the pang with which every sentence she had 
spoken was recalled : " There is no nature among 
men — it is all counterfeit." How poor Julian's 
heart — that heart which so often had been laid 
bare before her — ^sickened over the memory of 
these harsh words ! It is true, he had oflen al- 
luded to his own splendid prospects before her ; 
he delighted in doing so, it it were but to prove 
that the destiny he would offer her was not quite 
unworthy her acceptance. But surely the fal- 
lacy of his own hopes — the caprice oi another, 
from which he suffered so heavily himself, could 



not be charged to him as art or counterfeit. She 
wished that her memory were a blank ! the ia« 
diant joys of the past had power, then, to cast the 
future into shadow. What a heart- wringing sol- 
ace was this to Julian ! purchased as it was at 
the cost of happiness more precious far to him 
than his own ! He hated himself for even the 
momentary softness into which he was betrayed 
by the conviction that these memories of hers 
were deathless. He would, with his own hand, 
have erased from her remembrance every line 
and trace of his own image — though the hope 
of fixing it there had once been the aim of his 
existence— if by so doing he could secure her 
happiness. He knew that, had the fate of each 
been reversed, and the noble Ida plunged to the 
obscurity of his position while he rose to the 
elevation of hers, he would have cast the baw- 
bles of wealth and rank behind him, and earned 
his bread from the green earth's surface for her 
sake— ay, and found his station prouder than 
that of a throned monarch from the privilege ; 
and yet the young pure heart which this gener- 
ous thought was stirring to its very depths, did 
not for one instant trace the contrast offered by 
the conduct of the beloved. 

Such a notion as the star of his worship de- 
scending to the gloomy sphere of his own orbit 
never crossed Julian's mind, and yet the cruel 
words and unfamiliar tones which she had spo- 
ken before him struck into his soul with a sharp 
and bleeding wound. " Does she think that I 
have purposely misled her?" was a question 
which formed the climax to his misery. " Can 
she believe that I have stolen her favour under 
false pretences? that I knew or guessed from 
the beginning the hue of my own fortunes 1 
No!" and the blood rushed proudly and indig- 
nantly to his forhead at a suspicion so degra- 
ding; "and yet, if not, she was harsher than 
need was." 

New views, the results of lengthenjed reflec- 
tions upon the incidents of the morning, served 
only to strike home the arrow that had entered 
Julian's bosom. To indulge these reflections 
the more freely, he had wandered on he knew 
not whither, and found himself, when conscious- 
ness remmed, on a lonely part of the shore of 
Brighton. The green ocean lay before, and the 
barren shingles of the strand around him; the 
scene agreed with the bleak and desolate im- 
ages within ; and giving way for the first time to 
the oppression of his adversity, he seated him- 
self upon a rock in the sand, and, burying his 
face in his hands, wept the bitterest tears of 
passion and despair. 

Julian had not long completed his twentieth 
year, and, despite the ardent and sensitive tem- 
per of his heart and imagination, they were the 
first tears of his manhood, and composed that 
ominous flood which never cometh over the 
strong man's brain but to leave a deathless trace 
behind. 

This day might be said to confirm the change 
that for some time had been perceptible in the 
habits and deportment of Julian. The spirit 
and gayety which used to render him the very 
favourite of the favoured were quenched. He 
came and went from the mess-table with scarcely 
the interchange of greeting with his fellow-offi- 
cers ; and he left Redgauntlet to be exercised by 
his groom, while he wandered solitary and 
gloomy along the shore. His pride was still 
equal to parrying the attacks of good-humoured 
raillery which frequently assailed him, as a man 
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Of sense and taste will always torn aside the 

fiances which would pry farther than he chooses 
leir scrutiny to extend ; but it soon became suf- 
ficiently obvious that he desired no companion- 
ship; and although his moody and unsociable 
humour affected the hilarity or the whole mess, 
Julian iiad taught its members the danger of mo- 
lesting him. 

It chanced that the great mess-room was divi- 
ded in the midst by a large screen, which con- 
cealed the entrancci and made the ingress and 
«gress of its occupants a profound secret to those 
who stood beyond. One morning, the first 
time for a formight, Julian sauntered into the 
room for half an hour in the course of the fore- 
noon; and as he stood for one instant beside a 
table to loolc into a new periodical that lay upon 
it, the voices of two young officers reached him 
fiom behind the screen. 

** Do you know, Sullivan," said the candidate 
for Julian's horse, "I think I have found out 
what makes Randolph so glum and sulky of 
late ? It is the major's success with the llady 
Ida. They say papa has it aU his own way, 
and that they are engaged, or nearly so." 

Julian had just reached the door for the pur- 
pose of quitting his unintentional post of eaves- 
cropper, without annoying the speakers, when 
tills speech was concluded; and, before he had 
walked out of hearing, the reply of Sullivan, his 
own particular friend, reached his ears. 

" Pooh ! that must be nonsense ; for, until Ran- 
dolph gave up going there, Moira was the {)er- 
petnal butt of her ladyship's wit, and nothing 
more." 

Julian wandered abroad with an ice-bolt at 
his heart There needed but this to fill up the 
measure of his desolation ; and although three 
short months before he would have laughed such 
a fantasy to scorn, yet now the elasticity of his 
spirit was gone, and it fell before the random 
suggestion to wnich he had just accidentally lis- 
tened. 

Julian had lived years of life in the three 
weeks which had elapsed since his last visit to 
the Lady Ida. For tne first time he had called 
Tip his passions to the bar of reason, and tried 
them by the laws of judginent; and while the 
verdict of both weighed nim to the earth, and 
darkened his hemisphere of hope forever, the 
very strife of such strong principles served only 
to tighten the band whicn bound his heart to 
its first love. He told himself, with the stead- 
iness of despair, that the young Ida was endeav- 
ouring to forget him ; and so impressed was his 
mind, enslaved as it was by this first generous 
devotion, with the necessity of success to her 
happiness, and with the duty which he owed to 
its promotion, that he denied himself the com- 
mon interchange of civilities which his situation 
warranted, because he believed that she was the 
calmer and the better pleased by his absence. 

If there was in his leelings a tinge of that bit- 
ter pride which is inseparable from the disap- 
pointment of a pure and high-strung passion, it 
was dearlv revenged upon the heart that nour- 
ished it ; for, since his aark fate forbade that he 
should look upon his beautiful idol as others less 
devoted were privileged to do, he traced her foot- 
steps by night, and watched her progress unseen 
by day. He could tell with whom she rode every 
morning as it passed, and to what house her fa- 
ther's carriage bore her, or who were honoured 
by sharing her company at home every night. 
He could tell at what hour the light streamed 



from her chamber window at the close of the 
long, solitary day, and what was the length of 
her vigils ere it was extinguished. If she walk- 
ed, he would watch her from some lonely eleva- 
tion, and drink the breath of heaven in joy that 
was wafted to him from her forehead. He 
could tell when a shade of colour the less glow- 
ed upon her cheek, or when the shadow was in 
her eyes, or when they danced with the light of 
genius and hilarity, which once he had the pow- 
er to awaken. He could tell the colour of the 
garments which she wore from day to day, and 
yet, during the long interval of time which sep- 
arated them, they had not interchanged so much 
as a passing salutation. 

Let those who are inclined to smile at the as- 
sertion that Julian lived years of life in this brief 
interval, confess that they know nothing of that 
war of two pure and mighty principles, of that 
intensity of conscience and of passion, which— 
alas! for human nature— survives so short a 
space the blooming prime of youth and inno- 
cence. Julian's warm and lofty affection was 
no boy's fancy, wasting itself by its own violence. 
It was a vital principle of a nature in which 
the chivalrous and the imaginative were para- 
mount; a sentiment built upon that sympathy 
which makes the act of loving an inipulse of 
fate. Ida was the sister of his spirit — ^in whom 
a long term of intimacy had sufficed to betray a 
similarity to himself so perfect, that their very 
tastes and opinions were the same — the being 
without whose participation in it no joy of earth 
could ever be sweet to him, no pursuit have pow- 
er to interest him. She was the very religion 
of his imagination, and everything about her 
possessed for him a refining power, that seemed 
to preserve his mind and heart from every spe- | 
cies of debasement, as if the shrine of so pure < 
and fair a thing could have no resting-place for I 
what was evil. I 

With a spirit bowed and a heart bursting with 
feeling, Julian walked out upon his favourite j 
and solitary haunt along the shore. He wan- 
dered on for hours, now longing, with the free 
and boimding temper natural to his sex acd 
youth, to fling all gentler bonds away, and find 
his happiness in the glory and the lever of his 
profession; and now giving up the empire of fais 
bosom to all the sweet, sad images that thronged 
it. He felt ashamed of the thrall which bonnd 
him, and tried to school himself into believing 
that he too would succeed in banishing it 

The very sense of mortification deepened the 
heavy and oppressive melancholy which weigh- 
ed upon him; and, as he approached the rock on 
which he had first bewailea the dark misery of 
his disappointment, he flung himself once again 
Upon the rude couch it afforded, and fixed his 
eyes listlessly on the widespread ocean, that 
moaned and plained in its wintry and sad un- 
rest before him. He entertained not a moment's 
doubt of the truth of Douglas's susfgestion. His 
own observations had not failed to 'make him 
aware of the faithful attendance of the major 
upon the Lady Ida ; and no feelings of surprise 
or incredulity were so strong as tnose excited 
by the sudden perception of his own blindness 
to a fact which had long forced itself on the con- 
viction of all the world besides. 

Julian did not, as heretofore, call to mind the 
old familiar tone of scora or disdain which bad 
always characterized the bearing of Ida to the 
major, and weigh it against the sweet intimacy 
wiUi which she had ever carried herself towards 
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Mmself. ' The time for such considerations was 
past. He could now openly recall the natural 
desire of her father to promote an alliance with 
the son of Lord Inverawe, and the entire removal 
of himself as an obstacle in the way. The col- 
our of his musings could take no tint of hope. 
The picture grew black before him, and the im- 
age of another, as the accepted suiter of the La- 
dy Ida, was the shadow which eclipsed it 

The short winter day was already drawing to 
a close, and the cold, gray, cheerless twilight was 
casting its damp mantle over the earth and the 
"Waters. It was already dense enough to hide 
every object but those nearest ; and in the plash 
and murmur of the waves upon the beach, every 
other sound was absorbed. Accordingly, Julian 
was totally unconscious of the approach of any 
intruder, till a couple of equestrians were within 
a few yards of his resting-place. A portion of 
the cliflfprotruded over him sufficiently to throw 
his figure into shade, and under shelter of the 
twilight he kept perfectly still, in hopes that his 
position would protect him from their observa- 
tion. 

His heart beat violently as through the deep- 
ening gloom he recognised them. They were 
Lady Ida d e Mar and Major Moira. Tlie velvet- 
embroidered saddle-cloth, and the small, grace- 
ful plume of the riding-hat, revealed the lady im- 
mediately ; while the bulky proportions of the 
gentleman and of his heavily moulded steed, 
shadowed forth upon the dusky sky, were not to 
be mistaken. Alone! without so much as a 
servant, and at this hour of the day I Julian felt 
that even his privileges had never amounted to 
this, and a painful and heart-withering smile 
passed across his cheek as he acknowledged the 
correctness of his morning's information. He 
shrank involuntarily yet farther into the shadow 
of the cliff, and the air from their garments blew 
upon him as they swept past his hiding-place. 

But Julian was not so permitted to escape. 
The little dog, which has been already intro- 
duced to the reader's acquaintance, and which, 
in happier days, had been a gifl of Julian's, was 
foUowmg at the horse's heels, and sprang in an 
instant to his old master's conce^ment, and 
bounded and gambolled over him in delight. 
He caressed the graceful creature with some- 
thing like a sensauon of gratitude ; but, ere they 
had been a minute together, the Lady Ida rein- 
ed up her horse, and turned her head in search 
of the truant. The light shone full upon her 
face, and, sickly as were its rays, it served to 
make her features clearly visible. Her large, 
full, stag-like eyes rested upon his, and Julian's 
heart beat audibly with the effect of their gaze. 
He could have sworn that they recognised liim, 
and answered his yeaming glance with one of 
pride and scorn. 

" Romeo ! Romeo !" said the ladv's musical 
tones, and then the pretty feminine whistle which 
he had taught her recalled the dog, and the party 
swept over the ground again gayly and hastily, 
and in ten minutes more Julian was seated at the 
mess-table in full dress, and with a deep flush 
upon his cheek, and a wild and careless ^arkle 
in his eye, which his young brothers in arms 
welcomed with looks of gratulation and delight. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



** Action is traantory— a atep— a blow — 
The motion of a muscle this way or that ; 
*Ti8 done, and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ontaelves like men betrayed." 

Wordsworth. 

In rivalry like that which subsisted between 
Julian and his superior officer, the rancorous 
enmity with which the latter repaid the success 
of the former was exactly what might have been 
expected from a mind in which the sense of faiU 
ure struggled against personal vanity of the most 
unlimited description. 

So long as Julian's star was in the ascendant; 
he had very little difficulty in warding off or 
submitting to the innumerable petty tvrannies 
which Major Moira's position enabled him to 
inflict. It is an easy matter to disregard annoy- 
ances which have their origin in the acknowl- 
edgment of our own superiority ; and this con- 
viction was sufficient to furnish Julian with any 
extent of forbearance for which the major might 
be disposed to draw upon him. But when the 
scale was turned, and the triumph of success 
transferred to that side on which the mortifica- 
tion of defeat was wont to fall, it became appa- 
rent that he who knew not how to support the 
one with dignity, was quite incapable of acting 
with fimmess under the intoxication produced by 
the other. 

Julian, had he been less absorbed in the con- 
templation of his own sorrow, would scarcely 
have remained blind to the contemptible taunts 
and annoyances by which the major strove to 
mark his sense of superiority, and which were 
obvious to every eye but that for which they 
were intended. Julian's one great source of su& 
fering, however, swallowed up every minor con- 
sideration; and he was either unconscious of 
the pains bestowed on the endeavour to provoke 
and mortify him, or passed them by without the 
effort of opposition. 

But this evening had turned a new page for 
him in the volume of experience, and he had 
read words thereon which made him watch Ma- 
jor Moira's deportment towards himself with the 
eye of a lynx, even while, by the vivacity of his 
own manner, he appeared msensible to every- 
thing but the lightest amusement of the moment. 

Whether Major Moira suspected the real 
source of Julianas unusual hilarity, and coveted 
the petty triumph of displaying his own ac- 
quaintance with it; or whether he desired to 
quell its exuberance by a repetition of former 
impertinence; or wheUier, intoxicated by his. 
own felicity, he had become totally regardless? 
of everything but the display of it, is uncertain; 
but it was very soon apparent to all that he was 
bent upon attracting tnat notice from Julian 
which tie latter seemed equally determined to 
withhold. 

After numerous unsuccessful attempts to ar- 
rest the attention of his rival, Major Moira ad- 
dressed him from the head of the table. 

"Why, Randolph," said he, "one feels dis- 
posed to congratulate you to-day on your unu- 
sual spirits ; one would imagine that you were 
the favourite of love and fortune, rather than the 
rejected votary of both." ;* 

Julian had sent away his plate and half emp-, 
tied his bottle of wine, and was making mirth 
with a loud laugh and a ready jest to a little 
knot of officers in his vicinity. He turned round, 
smUing, and, while others held their breath with 
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iadtgnation at the insolenee of the address, he 
answered with the most graceful insouciance, 

** Yes, love and fortune have so entirely over- 
looked me, that I should believe in their blind- 
ness.' were not Major Moira the enfant gaU of 
both." 

" Gome, then," pursued the major, " prove that 
you bear no malice by pledging me a bumper 
to the bright eyes and auburn tresses of the Lady 
Ida de Mar; and may she never have cause to 
rue her favours !" 

Julian was wild already with fever of heart 
and brain, and his eye sent a flash of burning 
scorn upon the heartless and brutal speaker; 
but he nlled Ms glass, and raised it to his lips 
with a glittering smile, and a hand that even 
the fire which glowed in it could not render un- 
steady. 

"Auburn tresses," repeated young Douglas, 
with his usual blundenng simplicity ; " surely, 
you ought to be better acquainted with the lady's 
style 01 beauty, major. In my eyes they wear 
the palest colour of tne sun j what say you, Ran- 
dolph 1" 

" That the major's authority is incontroverti- 
ble," answered Julian, with the gayety of his 
former bearing enhanced by the excitement of 
the moment ; " auburn must be the colour, of 
course." 

" Well, I persist in saying golden," replied 
Douglas, " and I ought to know less about it 
than either of you. Suppose we put it to the 
voter 

And he began to question the circle individu- 
ally on the subject under discussion. 

** Nay, nay," said the major, with a conceited 
simper, " if it is to be a matter so keenly con- 
tested, I had better use my privilege to settle it 
at once. I think I can furnish demonstration 
of the fact." 

And the next moment Major Moira had laid 
his pocket-book on the table, and drawn from 
one of its inner folds a small packet of silver 
paper, which he deliberately unwrapped. 

Julian watched his motions with a sense of 
sttjfocation, as if each moment as it came were 
to overwhelm him. One glance of his eye put 
Major Moira in possessionof his victim's agony, 
and he lingered over his employment, as if to 
enjoy it to tne uttermost. At last the inner fold- 
ing was removed, and a long tress of golden ef- 
fu^eiice swept downward from the profaning 
£ngerd that held it, till half its length was flow- 
ingupon the table. 

The hottest ray ever shot from the sun through 
a tropical sky has no such blasting influence as 
that soft bright curl sent over the soul of Julian. 
He felt as if, with one stroke of his arm, he 
could have levelled the author of the sacrilege 
with the dust forever; and it was only the strong 
dasp of Sullivan's hand, and his low, deep whis- 
per of caution in his ear, that kept him from 
springing forward on the maddening impulse of 
the moment. 

The lock of hair made the round of the table, 
and Julian saw that beautiful thing, which he 
vould have gone on his bended knees to kiss, 
outraged by the touch and the gaze of eveiy in- 
diflerent spectator. 

But his endurance was not yet taxed to the 
uttermost. Major Moira seemed too well satis- 
fied with the success of his experiment to leave 
any means of improving it unessayed. 

" If you have any doubt about its being gen- 
uine," said he, addressing Douglass, " hand it to 



Mr. Randolph ; I dare say his memory is not so 
short but it will serve him to decide." 

Julian commanded himself with a mighty 
effort to reply. 

" If you ask for my opinion, sir, I tell you that 
the lock of hair is not what you describe it ; and 
if you desire my reason for sajring so, I answer 
that it could never have been bestowed on one 
who is capable of turning it to such a purpose.*' 

The major smiled ironically, and once more 
drew out his pocket-book. 

" Nay, then," said he, " since you are so skep- 
tical upon the subject, Mr. Randolph, you must 
be furnished with a test still more unerrmg. The 
matter can onlv be settled by comparing the dis- 
puted lock with the fair head from which it was 
taken." 

In another moment the major had produced 
a second envelope of silver paper, and Julian's 
eyes became dim as a very beautiful enamelled 
miniature of the Lady Ida herself was triumph- 
antly exhibited before them. 

A tumult of congratulation and curiosity went 
round the table ; and while the sickness of death 
seemed to quell even the throb of anger which 
the major's base disregard to all consideratioDS 
of delicacy and respect awoke within the heart 
of Julian, he heard words of playful env^ and 
raillery addressed from every quarter to ius fa- 
voured rival. 

Julian's self-command now deserted him whol- 
ly, and once more the watchful friendship of Sul- 
livan prevented him from committing some un- 
warrantable excess. The major, however, had 
not satisfied his revenge. 

" Pass it on to Randolph," said he, twice over, 
to the cluster of youths who were e^ferly study- 
ing the fair and delicate lineaments of Julian's 
lost love. *' Hand it to Randolph; his decision 
has yet to be given, and I am impatient for 
it." 

Julian refused to hold out his hand for the pic- 
ture, and eyed it in its progress round the table 
with an expression of fierce and sullen curiosity. 
Sullivan grasped it as it approached, and when 
he beheld it secure in the hands of his friend, 
Julian could afiTord to bend in his tnm over the 
faithless countenance which ke had worshipped 
with so true and sacred an idolatry. 

As his eye fell on the miniature, a violent start 
of surprise attracted the attention of Sullivan to 
his face. AU the look of angry excitement had 
passed away, and a gleam ofsuch glad recogni- 
tion, such blessed release from an apf»ehension 
worse than death, had arisen in its place, that 
Julian seemed no longer the same, ^r was he. 
He knew the miniature instantaneonsly. It was 
a small medallion which Miss Forbes had ob- 
tained, and wore as a bracelet clasp too frequent- 
ly for a friend so intimate as Julian to entertain 
one moment's doubt of its identity. It repre- 
sented the beautiful Ida in the days in which 
she had appeared at Eelinaskine, in a graceful, 
bounding attitude, like a wood-n3rmph, and with 
the very sprigs of heather in her hair which Ju- 
lian had gathered for her from the rocks. He 
knew every line and touch upon the lifeless 
ivory; he had studied it so often, that Miss 
Forbes used, with her animated raillery, to pray 
for Pygmalion's success to his adoration. 

The sense of relief which the discovery brought 
to Julian seemed so exquisite, that for a moment 
he forgot everything; the presence of those about 
him — the impertinence and disrespect of Major 
Moira— everything but the sweet and tender 
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amages which the innocent conntenance before 
him had awakened. 

Julian was roused by the arrogant tones in 
which the major was talking at the farther end 
of the table. 

" The attitude, I flatter myself, is peculiarly 
well chosen— those agile and faiiy {proportions 
are so exquisitely displayed in it. I give myself 
some credit for &.e attitude." 

" May I ask the name of the artist 7" said 
Julian, with a wonderful accession of respect 
and meekness in his tone. 

" Why— hum— let me see ;" and the major 
unblushingly named one of the eminent artists 
*cf the day, who, as Julian well knew, had never 
even seen the picture. He was resolved that his 
■ opportunity oi triumphing should not be lost. 

" It resembles so accurately a miniature of the 
Lady Ida de Mar which I saw painted in Scot- 
land, that I imagine it to be a copy," said he in a 
careless tone. 

"A copy!" repeated. Major Moira; "Mr. 

would be very unlikely to copy firom the 

work of a provincial artist. Your Scotch ac- 
quaintance is the copy from this." 

" Indeed !" was the reply ; " then the setting must 
also have been very closely imitated, as it was 
the exact counterpart of this, which is the more 
surprising, as I sketched the device for the gold 
border myself" 

"Very possibly," said the major, with a slight 
appearance of confusion ; " this has been lately 
set, and I doubt not the same picture suggested 
the same setting to the jeweller employed on it." 

" Singular coincidence !" pursued Julian, as he 
handed the picture up the table again. '' Nay, 
the very enamel behind is after my own idea. Is 
it not curious, Sullivan 1 It seems like magic." 

" Nothing very magical, I should think, sir, in 
the same setting surrounding two different pic- 
-tures," said the major, waxing hot ; " even should 
the device be an original one, it becomes the 
projierty of the jeweller when it is once confided 
to him, I imagine." 

"Of course," answered Julian; "and I dare 
say he has adopted my design altogether, and 
made this picture open with a spring from be- 
hind also. I should not be surprised if he has 
even copied the initials traced on the inside of 
my Scotch acquaintance, and enclosed them in 
the very lozenge which I drew for him besides. 
Press your fjiger on that spot of burnished gold, 
Douglas J it is positively worth while to try." 

Before the major could interfere to prevent 
him, Douglas had obeyed, and the picture an- 
swering immediately to the pressure, opened and 
displayed the initials I. D. and H. F. traced in 
small brilliants on the back. 

" How curious !" exclaimed Julian, in a loud 
voice; "this is, indeed, what the sailors call a 
Chinese copy. How pre-eminently ludicrous 
that any jeweller should think it necessary to 
put the initials of Lady Ida de Mar's intimate 
friend, Miss Forbes of Killurie, upon a minia- 
ture which was Major Moira's property — is it 
not, Sullivan 1" 

A suppressed titter went round the table, at 
every comer of which Julian's words had been 
distinctly audible, and the major's mortification 
was turned to fury at the sound which it carried 
*to him. 
^ " What am I to understand by such insinua- 
tions as these, Mr. Randolph T' said he, in a 
tone of suppressed rage, and turning a scowl of 
defiance on the party around him ; " I tell you, 



sir, that the picture is mine. I should like to 
know whether your ineredulousness will lead 
you to deny the fact." 

Julian was not staggered in his belief even by 
this point-blank assertion. He called to mind 
the prevarication by which Major Moira had 
appeared to claim the choice of the attitude, and 
replied with perfect self-possession, 

" Not for the world. Major Moira ; though 
Justice may be blind. Truth is admitted by all 
mankind to see through every obstruction ; and 
I have not forgotten the axiom of the dialec- 
tician, that probabilities have no weight against 
demonstration. The picture, of course, is exact- 
ly what it is represented to be." 

" That is not enough, sir," answered Major 
Moira, still farther irritated by the touch of sar- 
casm perceptible in Julian's tone ; " I desire 
that you will state what your suspicions are, 
and recant aU that they have led you to insinu- 
ate against my honour." 

" I have no suspicions. Major Moira," replied 
Julian ; " I made no insinuations ; there is not a 
doubt upon my mind relating to the subject. All 
I have asserted within the last few minutes was 
this, that there was a miniature of Lady Ida de 
Mar, in the attitude of a wood-n3rmph, painted in 
Scotland last summer ; that I was present during 
every one of these sittings ; that I designed the 
chased work of the setting, and the purple enam- 
el on the back ; that I drew a six-sided lozenge 
for the initials, which were traced on the reverse 
side of the medallion in small brilliants, and 
whiph comprehended the names of Ida de Mar, 
the original of the picture, and Hester Forbes, 
the owner of it, and the pJerson for whom and 
at whose request it was executed. There is 
only one more particular connected with the 
circumstance which could in anywise interest 
you or the party present, and it is this : Before 
I left Scotland, Miss Forbes proposed to intrust 
me with a commission whereby a lock of the 
Lady Ida de Mar's hair should be braided round 
the diamonds which compose the initials, and 
that subsequently she transferred the commission 
to the Lady Ida herself." 

There were looks and smiles followed this 
recital which were far too significant to fail 
of producing their effect upon the discomfited 
object of them. The major started upon his 
feet, and in a voice of thunder demanded that 
Julian should recant every word he had uttered, 
or receive the chastisement due to his insolmce 
on the spot. 

"You forget yourself, Major Moira," answer- 
ed Julian, with great gravity and respect in his 
tone ; " I have uttered nothing but a plain state- 
ment of facts, such as it would be quite impossi- 
ble for me to retract with any regard to truth 
or honesty. I am exceedingly grieved that it 
should have proved unpalatable to you, and quite 
at a loss for a reason why it shouldf do so." 

There was a calm superiority in Julian's 
looks and tone which exasperated Major Moira 
even more than the words themselves. The 
general effect produced by them, however, was 
too obvious to be easily overlooked, and, foam- 
ing with rage and mortification, Major Moira 
left his seat, and withdrew with a threat of ven- 
geance on his lips. 

It was about twelve o'clock on the night of the 
same day that Julian, after an evening of wear- 
ing-out application to the employment which 
engrossed him, sealed a bundle of letters, locked 
his desk upon them, and, wrapping himself in 
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his cloak, stole quietly from his Quarters, and 
took the road to a distant and fashionable ter- 
race, in which stood the mansion of Lord de Mar. 
He entered' the shrubbery, and, passing the main 
entrance, drew aside under the thick covert of 
the trees. 

The night was of that dense and pitchy com- 
plexion which leaves even the nearest object in 
obscurity *, and Julian stood in his hiding-place 
as safe from all risk of detection as if he had 
possessed the ring of Sir Gawaine. 

Bv-and-by the sound of carriage-wheels fell 
on his ear, and as it approached nearer and 
nearer, the chariot of tne Lady Ida de Mar 
rolled over the gravel, and the flashing of the 
lamps sent Julian still farther into his covert. 
The steps were let down, and the youthful Ida 
herself stepped slowly across the pavement of 
the porch. She was in full dress, and there were 
jewels on her arms and in her hair, but she look- 
ed pale and listless, and turned her head up- 
wara and around as if to look upon the dark 
pure night, and to drink in the keen breeze that 
was in harmony with her humour. 

Just as she set her foot upon the threshold, 
the little dog Romeo bounded forward, and leap- 
ed quite into her arms with a short, yelping cry. 
and a thousand antics of delight. Sne stooa 
still for a moment to caress him, and Julian 
pressed forward to listen to her. 

" CannOf gentiUssimo" said she, in the tones 
in which she always addressed her pet; "II 
cangiar non sappi" 

The door was shut, the carriage had rolled 
away, and Julian stood alone on the spot last 
occupied by the fair idol of his imagination. 
"I have seen her for the last time,*' said he; 
and a hot pang of agony and remorse wrung 
his heart. 

How little could he foretell the scene which 
was to disprove that prophecy ! 



CHAPTER XXXL 

** Gvn me bo coqomI, 
Ify griefii cry loader thaa advertisement." 

Shakspxabc. 

"No newspaper from Killurie this morning, 
Katherinel" said Mr. Randolph, at breakfast. 
" That is strange — Miss Forbes never forgot it 
before— I hope all is well at the casUe." 

"Perhaps the general has arrived at last," 
answered Katherine ; " and, in the joy and bus- 
tle of his reception, Ae newspaper is forgotten." 

" No," returned her father, " fliat can scarcely 
be, as the general is not exjpected before the end 
of the month ; and even in the event of his ar- 
rival, our friend is not one to let her own happi- 
ness interfere with any arrangement, however 
trifling, which affects even the every-day com- 
forts of others. I am sure there is some cause 
for the detention of the newspaper." 

Katherine laughed at her ratner's grave treat- 
ment of a neglect so trivial, but promised that, 
when her morning's occupations were over, she 
should walk to the castle, and assure herself of 
the wellbeing of its inhabitants. 

At one o'clock she set forth. It was a day of 
keen, bright frost, with just a little powdering of 
snow upon the roads and hedges, to cover, as it 
were, the black, iron-bound surface of the earth, 
and to lend to it the air of gaycty which a sunny 



winter's day takes from its vestal livenr when it 
can be divested of the idea of storm. All nature 
laughed under the glory of the blue skies and 
the clear sunbeams, and the bold outline of the 
granite peaks of Qlenurie rose into the air like 
a range of mimic alps. 

Katherine had never felt so happy : her mind 
and spirits were in perfect harmony with the 
cheerml aspect of Nature around her, and she 
walked on with the springy and buoyant step of 
youth and happiness, while now and then a light 
carol broke involuntarily from her lips, making 
the mountain echoes musical with the hilarity 
of her mood. She had no cares now ; all went 
well with her; she had been to Inverhaggemie, 
and seen Marion blush and laugh over her own 
sullenness at the manse, and heap kindness and* 
fondness on her in expiation of ner former dis- 
content ; she had succeeded, at last, in overcom- 
ing her mother's peevishness on the subject of 
Mr. Fletcher's will, and had almost persuaded 
her father into promising that, as soon as the win- 
ter was past, he should travel once more to Edin- 
buigh, and set about the negotiation which was 
to effect the transfer of the fortune. 

Keith's departure was postponed till the month 
of April, four whole months from the period of 
her musings! This was a long reprieve— sa 
long that, in the buoyant humour of her spirit, 
Katherine believed that the whole mechanism 
of her fate might take a new turn by that time;- 
that some kind providence might interfere — 
even if it were with the wand of a fairy— to set 
aside the necessity of this dreaiy absence en- 
tirely. 

Ever3rthing promised well to Katherine. The 
single pang which ever rose in her heart was 
occasioned by a momentary remembrance of 
certain desponding passages which had lately- 
overshadowed the correspondence of Julian. 
Her woman's nature, and her own new key to 
the mysteries of the heart, revealed to her that' 
these clouds were occasioned by some gloomy^ 
influence in the tenderest region of Julian's hap-^ 
plness ; and she delighted herself, and banished* 
every uneasy feeling as it rose, with the reflec- 
tion that it was but the shadow of his broken 
fortunes that hung upon him, and the gulf they 
seemed to place between him and the Lady Ida 
that made that shadow act with such blighting- 
effect upon his spirits ; and one moment's antici- 
pation of that exquisite period when all interdict 
would be removed, and she allowed to proclaim, 
him the real heir of the huge fortune of Uncle 
Fletcher, was sufficient to turn all the doubt or 
bitterness of her thoughts to joy. 

Katherine entered the little moming-|*;^m at 
Killurie with the glow of health and ha\^iEjBss 
upon her cheek ; and even Miss Forbes,' accus- 
tomed as she was to her gentle cheerfulnessj 
seemed struck with the unusual sweetness or 
expression which dwelt upon her face. 

" How well and happy you look, child ! One 
would imagine you had some good news to teU. 
me." 

" No," answered Katherine, laughing; " I am 
only rejoiced, I believe, to find I have no bad* 
news to hear; for dear papa seemed so occupied 
with the singular occurrence of having no news- 

gaper this morning, that it is at his request I am 
ere, to carry intelligence to him that you axe 
alive and well, notwithstanding the neglect" 

A grave look of uneasiness rose to Mis& 
Forbes's face as Katherine finished her speech,, 
and she did not immediately reply. 
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" I trust fou hare no 1>ad news this morning, 
my kind friend," said Katherine, in an earnest 
tone. " I feel as if you were less gay than you 
ought to be this bright day : nothing is amiss, I 
hopel" 

" Why, I have been a little ruffled by a foolish 
paragraph in the Gazette to-day, I must confess," 
answered Miss Forbes, gravely, drawing her 
chair closer to Katherine's; "and, to own the 
truth — ^thank Heaven, one always can speak the 
truth to you, Katherine — ^it was for this reason, 
and none other, that the newspaper has been de- 
tained; I was unwilling that it should come 
upon any of you with such a shock as I myself 
received; and I meant to have driven to the 
manse myself, had you not arrived here this 
morning." 

Katherine looked aghast "What do you 
mean, dear Miss Forbes 1 Nothing about Ju- 
lian, Grod grant I Do not keep me a moment in 
suspense — ^you know I am always composed — 
tell me instantly, I entreat of you." 

"Well, well, my dear child, be composed," 
said Miss Forbes, m a soothing tone ; " tne par- 
agraph will speak for itself; and perhaps my 
folly is only misleading you, after all, and you 
may be able to strike out an entirely new light 
from it." 

She placed the newspa]9er in Katherine's hand, 
and pointed out the ominous paragraph in si- 
lence ; and Katherine, with some difficulty, so 
far conmianded her agitation as to decipher it. 

" At five o'clock on Wednesday morning, an 
affair of honour took place near the DeviFs 
Dike, Brighton, between Major M— ra of the 
— th regiment of foot, and J-— 1— n R—d— ph, 
Esq., ensign of the same distinguished eorps. 
Several shots were exchanged on both sides, the 
latter of which took effect under the right shoul- 
der of the gaUant major. His adversary leA the 
ground uimurt. We understand the surgeons 
have not yet pronounced upon the extent of the 
injury sastained by Major M— ra, but a lively 
sensation has been excited by the circumstance 
in the higher circles of Brighton, and much in- 
terest awakened among the friends of both par- 
ties. Should the affair terminate fatally, it is 
expected that no trouble will be spared in bring- 
ing the surviver to justice. The young gentle- 
man has, for the present, escaped to the Conti- 
nent." 

Katherine did not swoon as the cruel paper, 
which carried to her kind heart the sharpest 
-wound it was capable of receiving, fell from her 
nerveless hands upon the floor. She did not 
even weep, nor utter one word which could lead 
her ^ end to judge of the extent of suffering it 
had ciused ; she bowed her head upon her clasp- 
ed hinds for a few moments in an attitude of 
despair, and the long-drawn breath that shook 
her whole frame proved at last how terrible the 
blow had been to ner. 

When she looked up again, years of life could 
not work a heavier change than was visible upon 
her face. Its brilliant and glowing colour — its 

rkle of innocent gayety— where were they 7 
seemed bowed with the long-continued sick- 
ness of the heart — the dark trace of agony was 
on her forehead and her lip ; they seemed con- 
tracted with the sudden gripie of suffering. Her 
meek serenity — that quiet and cheerful acquies- 
cence in all the ordinary ills of life which usual- 
ly distinguished her, was gone. This was a trial 
before which her fortitude fell with the weakness 
of a child. And yet she liAed up her eyes, glazed 



with their misery, to Heaven, and breathed^ 

*' Thy will be done !" before she stooped for ths 
fatal paper, and moved towards the door. 

" Where are you going, Katherine 1 Do not 
leave me, my poor child, in this broken-hearted 
mood," said Miss Forbes, in a quivering tone* 
"What do you mean to do with the newspa- 
per 1" 

" Take it to my father— he will know best," 
answered Katherine, in a husky voice, and as if 
the words cost her a painful effort to articulate. 

" Sit down, dearest Katherine, and let us talk 
about it," said Miss Forbes, drawing her gently 
towards her seat by the fire. " You know what 
will be the wisest plan, mypoor child; but, if 
you will take my advice, Catherine, you will 
not show these lines to your father yet a while. 
I can hardly justify myself in raising hopes that 
this terrible news may prove untrue ; but you 
know, as well as I do, dear Katherine, the exag- 
gerated details of everything that makes its way 
to us through the newspapers. Let us hope that 
there may yet be many extenuating circumstan- 
ces to learn ; and, at all events, Julian cannot 
have left the country without sending letters to 
acquaint you with his flight. These must reach 
you by the next post— wait till they come, my 
love— ne will tell his own tale better than we 
can tell it for him. Let poor Julian have all 
the advantage we can give him ; it will be little 
enough to weaken such a shock as this will be 
to Mr. Randolph." 

Katherine gave one dry, tearless, convulsive 
sob, and then said, in the same voice of sufferings 
"I could almost hope that it might break ma^ 
heart." 

" My dear child, do not talk so— do not think 
or feel in this terrible way. I trust that God, in 
his infinite mercy, may yet restore Major Moira 
to life and health," pursued Miss Forbes ; " and 
if it be so ordered, Julian may be a better and a 
wiser man through all the years of his future 
life from the sharp lesson of his youth. Have 
you forgotten the way to hope^ Katherine V* 

"And the punishment V said Katherine, with, 
a fresh gasp of horror. 

"I cannot tell you — I cannot enlighten yoii> 
upon this, dearest Katherine ; but doubt not that 
our ignorance and our fears magnify the danger 
tenfold. Leave Julian in the hands of Him who^ 
will not see * the seed of the richteous forsaken,* 
and bend all your anxieties lor the present to- 
wards your father. Will this news utterly un- 
man him, Katherine V* 

A look of speechless agony was all the rejoin- 
der. 

" Well, dear love, do not tell him, at least, till 
the duties of to-morrow shall be performed iiv 

Seace. Can you restrain the evidence of yout 
istress so long 1" 

" Anything, oh, anything for Julian and my 
father !" answered Katherine, with a long moan 
of wretchedness that entered the heart of the lis- 
tener. 

"Try your best, then, deartst Katherine,'* 
said she, in a faltering voice. " 'Tis most im- 
happy that my father is away, but I believe it Uy 
be just possible that he may have reached Edin- 
burgh by this time, since he meant to spend the- 
next three weeks in a visit to some friends ia 
Mid-Lothian. I have written him all these par- 
ticulars this morning already, and, if the letter 
find him in Edinburgh, he may be with us by 
to-morrow. This is not a matter in which your- 
father can exert himself much, dearest Kather- 
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ine, without the general's assistance, and I 
would fain spare him the pain of remaining in- 
4ictive in such an emergency. Let us be calm — 
let us hope the best, my dear child. Julian, at 
least, is iSeyondthe reach of pursuit, and to-mor- 
row's post will surely bring us letters from him 
or my father." 

"I will not hide it lon|;er than to-morrow, 
4ear Miss Forbes," said Catherine, in a some- 
what softer tone ; " to-morrow will be Sunday— I 
will let my dear father go once more to the pulpit 
without this load upon his heart. But to-mor- 
row night, whether there are letters or not, he 
must be told." 

She rose from her seat, and once more folded 
up the newspaper to carry with her. 

" I shall be called upon to read it aloud after 
•dinner," said she ; " I will keep from him this 
terrible sentence, and it will excite his wonder 
less if I take the paper with me." 

" That is all nght, then," said Miss Forbes, 
■as she opened the door ; " and the truth is my 
best excuse for its non-appearance in the morn- 
ing: tell your father that I kept it to copy a par- 
agraph into a letter for the general" 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

'* My office » 
Henceforth to dnr up tears, and not to shed them ; 
But yet, of all who moom, none movrn like me.*' 

Btror. 

Katherine retraced the steps of her morning 
walk in a mood which presented as wide a con- 
trast to her early buoyancy as hope and despair 
are capable of affording, what cared she though 
the day was setting in riory over the valley, and 
4he whole air was filled with the dusky gold of 
the departing sun % The heavens were veiled 
with the rich orange light, and the early stars 
gleamed through it with a blush upon each ves- 
tal gleam which the fairest hues of the summer 
could not rival. But Katherine hailed them not ; 
there was no light within, and her physical orbs 
fefiised to take cognizance of the glorious dyes 
around her. 

Oh, the first leaden gripe of sorrow! The 
Agonized conviction that, despite our former 
jjeevish hours of self-compassion, we are look- 
ing upon the true lineaments of adversity for the 
Ten first time— the torpor of heart, and mind, 
and feeling, which succeeds the first moments of 
sharp and impotent rebellion— the dull longing 
to lay down our heads, and let the waves of 
griefroll over us— the listless, miserable repug- 
nance to fulfil the active duties of resistance, 
and the passive ones of endurance and resigna- 
tion! 

All these bitter influences passed over poor 
Katherine's heart till it seemed nearly palsied 
with the new and strange discipline. She had 
no power to contemplate the evil that had befall- 
-en: her mind was incapable of reasoning at all, 
And she could do nothing but repeat over and over 
the words which comprehended her misfortune. 
She felt that to bear this for two whole days un- 
supported was more than her bodily or mental 
strength was capable of; and she reproached 
herself for the promise to Miss Forbes, which 
had bound her not to share her anguish with her 
iather. 

" I do not know how far I am justifiable in 
iwithh<^ding this intelligence fiton mm," thought 



she ; " surely he is the best judge of what must 
be done for Julian ; and perhaps I am even now 
putting km in farther peril by preventing my 
lather's exertions." 

And then the sight of the fi;ood man's agony, 
when he should be told to look upon his chud as 
a murderer, rose to her mind's eye, and she shud- 
dered at the prospect of inflicting such a wound 
at all. 

Then came the thoughts of Julian — ^his brave 
and gentle spirit crushed bv a weight of remorse 
which time could only deepen and augment, 
farther bowed bv his father's rigorous displeas- 
ure, and the brokenness of heart which his crime 
was destined to shed over all the circle of those 
whom he loved the best. 

Ah, surcly^ there must be some softening or 
palliating circumstances in a deed so opposed 
to all the beautiful impulses of love and amity 
towards all men with which poor Julian's heart 
abounded ! And would sAe be the one to set them 
all aside bv first exposing this terrible newspar 
per, with all its naked, unexplained, cruel brev- 
ity 1 Ah ! no, no ! At whatever cost to herself 
sne would conceal her own suffering, aiMi pre- 
vent her father's, at least, till the morrow's post 
had decided whether or not Julian meant that the 
event should reach them from himself. 

The thought of Julian's anguish of remorse 
relieved poor Katherine by a passion of tears. 
Unless that friendly tide had burst forth upon 
the chilled and hardening misery at her heart, 
she felt that it would have broken ; and she wept 
and wept, as if both heart and brain were dis- 
solving. 

It was well that her burst of weeping had done 
its friendly office, and she was calmed and sooth- 
ed into something like an appearance of self- 
command before she reached the Httie avenue 
of the manse ; for at its foot Mr. Randolph join- 
ed her from the path that led to the village, and 
with such an expression of cheerful affection on 
his countenance as even now presented a sor- 
rowful contrast to the dim and lifeless humour 
portrayed by hers. 

" well, Miss Forbes has neither too much of 
happiness nor of misery, I hope, for her self-pos- 
session," said he, with a smile. " You Imve 
brought the newspaper, I perceive, not without 
a good reason for its non-appearance, I daie 
say." 

" She has a thousand apolones, dear papa," 
answered Katherine ; and she felt as if her first 
prevarication, pious as was the fraud^ust blis- 
ter her tongue in the utterance. "The paper 
was detained, that she might copy out something 
in a letter to her father. When I arrived, she 
was meditating a visit to the manse, to make her 
apologies in person. How is old Hugh to-day 1 
I see you are from the village." 

And she did her best to interest her father in a 
variety of inquiries relating to his round of chari- 
table visits. Anv approximation to the subject 
at her heart agonized ner, and with infinite exer- 
tion she managed to sustain a conversation upon 
general topics until they had entered the house. 

" Make haste, love ; it is nearly half past four," 
said her father, as they were about to separate at 
the foot of the stairs. " I shall order dmner for 
you, and meantime give me the gazette — it will 
amuse me while you are taking off your bon- 
net." 

Katherine's verf heart trembled. Her father 
seemed inspired with a sudden passion for news, 
and she felt with what £ual tidings it was about 
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to be satisfled. She was determined, howey- 
er, to ran ail risks rather than excite his suspi- 
cions, and she extended her hand with the newspa- 
per. 

" I was in hopes you would look oyer little 
Ivan's copybook, said she, " and leave the news- 
paper for me to read to you after dinner." 

"Very well," was the reply; and Katherine 
flew to perform her hurriea toilet in an agony 
of haste, to possess herself once more of the in- 
strument of torture which she had left in her fa- 
ther's hands. At one moment she almost wished 
that he might discover the news for himself, and 
that she might be thus spared the misery of re- 
vealing it, and in the next she turned sick at 
heart with contemplating the possibility of such 
a shock coming hastily upon him. 

Long before the dinner-bell rang Katherine 
was once more at his side, trembling with the 
discovery that Ivan's book had been already ex- 
amined, and the newspaper resorted to! She 
studied the outer page as closely as her agitation 
would permit, and was enabled to breathe freely 
when she recognised the fatal paragraph in its 
columns. She would not leave his siae for an 
instant, lest the newspaper should be taken up in 
her absence ; and even when her mother's door 
opened above stairs, she withstood the impulse 
of meeting her, as usual, with the support of her 
arm to the dining-room. 

At last the party were seated at table, and 
Katherine's heart-sick anxiety at an end for the 
present. 

"Are you well, my lovel" asked Mr. Ran- 
dolph, as Katherine's face, divested of her bon- 
net, and placed directly opposite the light, at- 
tracted his regards to the extreme pallor which 
it exhibited. 

"No, papa, not quite," answered she, with a 
vain endeavour to restrain the still ready tears 
which rose in her heavy eyes ; " I have had a 
painful headache since my walk to Killurie — ^the 
effect of cold, perhaps.'* 

" You will persist in getting up so early," said 
Mrs. Randolph, crossly. " How can people ex- 
pect to escape headaches who rise before day- 
light in such weather as this!" 

Mr. Randolph's anxious inquiries were step- 
pe by the tone of his wife's sympathy, and 
Katherine recovered herself in shorter space than 
would have sufficed, had the influence of her fa- 
ther's tenderness continued to weaken her. 

Dinner came at length to an end; and the 
party gathering snugly round the bright Decem- 
wr fire, Katherine, of her own accoid, resumed 
the luckless gazette, and seated herself beside the 
<^aDdles to read aloud. 

" Leave it to me, dear Katharine," said her 
father; "reading by candlelight wlII not im- 
prove your headache— leave it to me ;" and he 
laid his hand peremptorily upon it. 

" Oh no, no, dear rather, it amuses me indeed," 
^wered she, with so much more earnestness 
than the occasion seemed to require, that her 
father submitted almost involuntarily. 

Colunrn after column was read aloud, in the 
usual clear, soft tones which made the act of lis- 
tening to her a luxury, and which were not im- 
paired this night by one tone of dissonance ; and 
yet, when the task was ended, had the subject of 
Jt been discussed, Katherine would have been 
lorced to declare herself ignorant of the literal 
naeaning of every sentence she had uttered ; yet 
«was impossible to doubt that her whole atten- 
*^ was given to the newspaper, from the skill 



with which she arranged its iblds, so as to ren- 
der one particular page invisible to others. 

Saturaay night was one which, on ordinary oc- 
casions, Mr. Randolph never gave to the solitaiy 
duties of the study. He loved, in the contem- 
plation of a day of holy rest, to preface it with a 
lew hours of cheerful aomestic intercourse ; and, 
accordingly, the enjoyment of Sunday usually 
conmienced with Katherine in the delightful 
hours of the previous evening, which her lather 
was so well pleased to devote to her. , 

On this eventful night she would have given 
more than she possessed had any professional 
call drawn her dear father from the circle of 
which he had always been to her the light and 
blessing. It was an eflfort which her exhausted 
strength could scarcely compass, to sustain 
throughout the evening her accuston]^ air of 
cheerful tranquillity ; and yet, when her father's 
anxious look followed a short pause in her con- 
versation, or watched a momentary spasm of 
mental anguish which might be visible in her 
countenance, she felt as if a fresh incentive were 
furnished to the assumption of cheerfulness 
which was not ease. 

At eight o'clock it was Katherine's custom to 
receive visits from all her pensioners who might 
have need of her assistance for the comfort of 
the ensuing Sunday ; and a slice of cold meat, a 
basket of potatoes, or even a scuttle of coals, was 
distributed under her superintendence, according 
to the various wants of the petitioners. This 
evening she started up as the clock struck eight, 
with a sensation of relief in the prospect of ac- 
tive emplo3nnent, and descended to the clean, 
cheerful-looking kitchen of the manse to receive 
her crowd of applicants with a heart which had 
never better appreciated than now the bestowal 
of the hour that belonged to them. 

The claims of all were happily adjusted, and 
the last of the group was moving away, when 
Katherine discovered in the shade of the door- 
way a figure that very much resembled that of 
Ivan, the dumb boy of Clach-na-hard. Ivan's 
parents were not in such a situation as ever be- 
fore to have ranked him among the Saturday- 
night pensioners, and it was therefore with some 
surprise that she drew him forward to the light 
and inquired his business. 

Ivan^s black eyes flashed so intelligently upon 
the two maids who stood by to execute Kather- . 
ine's charitable commands, that she could not 
mistake his desire fo be alone with her; and 
more and more struck with the novelty of one 
whose mystical lan^age was peculiar only to 
herself and him, desiring to execute his mission 
in private, she lighted a candle, and indulged 
him by walking into the lobby. 

When they were alone, the boy turned his lu- 
minous eyes from side to side quickly, as if to 
assure himself of the fact : and then, putting his 
hand into the bosom of nis jacket, he pulled 
forth a small twisted note, and placed it myste- 
riously in her hands. 

More and more surprised by the singularity 
of his proceedings, Katnerine was about to open 
the note, and satisfy herself at once respecting its 
contents ; but Ivan clasped his hands over it in an 
instant, and signed with his fingers the words, 
" Not now— when you are quite alone." 

Katherine was amazed, but Ivan gave her no 
time for farther questioning. He waited till she 
had secreted the note, and then, with a flash of 
satisfaction in his eye, he made his bow and 
walked out of the house. 
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Eatherine was sufficiently interested by Ivan's 
mysterious missive to go np stairs immediately 
to her room and possess herself of its contents. 
Her heart beat with the remnants of late excite- 
ment, and she undid the little paper with an in- 
definable apprehension. It was written with 
pencil, and alter two or three trials, frustrated by 
her own agitation and the fainmess of the char- 
acters^ she succeeded in deciphering these words : 

" If vou do not fear to pollute your own inno- 
cence by breathing the same air with a homicide 
and an outcast, you will come and let me look 
at you for the last time, in the cave of Clach-na- 
hard." 

There was no date and no signature, and the 
handwriting was so changed by the feelings of 
the writer that it was not recognisable. But 
Katherine's heart needed no such landmarks to 
guide it; and, despite the sickening agitation 
which nearlv overwhelmed her, it was with 
something like an exclamation of thankfulness 
that she raised her eyes to heaven when the pa- 
per, was read through. Julian was at least sare — 
safe for the preset, and in a little while she 
should see him, and soothe away the terrible 
sense of guilt that seemed to weigh upon him. 
And her father! oh, would not he who carried 
calm and rest into every heart, however wild its 
career of sin had been— would not he minister to 
the erring one, who, despite all his wanderings, 
was loved so well ! 

• Katherine was obliged to force back the tide 
of softness that invaded her heart, or it would 
have unnerved her completely, and she saw be- 
fore her still a few hours of mighty exertion ; 
for Julian's injunctions of secrecy to Ivan pro- 
ved that he desired her alone to be informea of 
his position, and, till she ha4 persuaded him to 
extend his confidence farther, she was resolved 
to save the feelings of alL 

Katherine knelt down and thanked Qod for 
his care of the sheep that had strayed, imploring 
strength and guidsuice in the path before her, 
and the merciful loving-kindness of Him in 
whose hands are the issues of Ufe. Then, with 
a cheek whitened by excitement, and a frame 
which trembled in every nerve till the limbs 
wellnish refused to sustain its weight, she 
walked down stairs to join the circle assembled 
bj the sound of the prayer-bell. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

*' But lo ! where dailmeM eeeiiis to gfuard the inoDth 
Of yon wild cave, whose jagged brows are frinffed 
With flaccid iv7.»' 

Wordsworth. 

" You are paler than ever, dearest Katherine," 
said Mr. Randolph, in an anxious tone, as Kath- 
erine seated herself beside the supper- tray ; "I 
fear you are suffering more than you will con- 
fess." 

She replied with a ghastly smile, ill calcula- 
ted to verify the cheerful tone of her words. 

<* A sound sleep will be my best restorative ; 
I shall be quite well to-morrow." 

It was of the utmost importance to Kather- 
ine's plans that the family should be this night 
at rest by the earliest possible hour; and, as 
not unfrequently happens in cases of less im- 
portance, the event so earnestly desired was re- 



tarded by a thousand trifling and irritating con- 
tretemps. Mrs. Randolph had a slight cold, and 
a cup of elderberry wine must be mulled by 
Katherine for its relief. Then there happened 
to be no nutmeg up stairs, and a journey to the 
storeroom occupied ten minutes of the time 
which was so valuable. The taste of the inva- 
lid was not the most accommodating, and the 
potion was too strong, and too weak, and too 
sweet, and too sour, till Katherine was almost 
in despair at the expense of time which it cost 
her. Finally, when it was at last pronounced 
palatable, Mrs. Randolph rose to depart, and 
bade Katherine follow and assist her to undress. 
Katherine's trembling hands and \vandering at- 
tention made her but an indifferent abigail, and 
the good lady was of the most fastidious of those 
who have no object to live for but the daily rou- 
tine of trifles. 

Katherine never knew the value of her con- 
stitutiooal patience till this night, when it had 
welinigh abandoned her. At last, however, the 
curtains were drawn round her mother's bed^ 
and she descended once more to the parloar, 
where Mr. Randolph awaited her. 

This was an hoar which usually Katherine 
delighted to steal from him, and appropriate to 
all the sweet famQiar confidence which subsist- 
ed between them ; but to-night the custom roust 
be interrupted, and she thanked Providence that 
her indisposition furnished her with a ready ex- 
cuse for the novelty of resigning it. With many 
injunctions, and prescriptions of warm bath and 
a long sleep in the morning, her father accord- 
ingly ascended with her to the door of her 
chamber, and when they parted she flung her 
arms round his neck, and buried her face in bis 
breast as if her strength would have forsaken 
her. 

Oh, could she but have relieved her overbur- 
dened spirit by sharing its secret with this pre- 
cious friend— could she but have given the sof- 
focating tide its way, and wept herself into res- 
ignation and tranquillity on his bosom ! But it 
might not be ; it was now more than ever im.- 
possible; the wellbeing of all depended upoa 
her silence, at least for the night, and she with* i 
drew herself from her father's arms without 
even shedding a tear. Her look of agony was 
not to be disregarded, however, and he tamed 
her face to the light and said, 

'< I am anxious about you, my dear child ; 
you are very ill." 

** No, no, dear papa, I am only a little nervous 
and uncomfortable ; I shall be well to-morrow. 
Good-night, dearest father." 

And she bent her head reverently, as was 
her wont when she would have asked his bless- 
ing. He blessed her with a fervent and tender 
benediction, and without another word they 
parted. 

There was that about the pure, open, and in- 
genuous nature of Katherine which rendered 
the load of a secret like the present welinigh 
insupportable, and the plans which were form- 
ing in her brain a strange and irksome novelty. 
Yet there was a principle within which enabled 
her to go through this ordeal. She knew thai 
the fate of her beloved brother hung in the bal- 
ance ; and the remembrance of the fact absorb- 
ing every other consideration, she braced her- 
self to meet the difficulties of the moment, and 
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thought only of the means by which Julian 
might be best benefited. 

Katherine tried to pass the hour that suc- 
ceeded her father's departure by addressing her- 
self to devotional reading, which ordinarily oc- 
cupied it, hoping thus to while away the lazy 
minutes till the household should be asleep; 
but her heart throbbed and her brain wandered, 
and she closed the volume as if the endeavour 
were a mockery. 

She watched and watched till every sound 
had died away, and then she opened the door 
of her chamber, and stole to the threshold of 
her father's room, to see whether the lights were 
yet extinguished. All was dark and still, and 
she retraced her steps ia hope and confidence. 
She divested herself of the lighter articles of 
her dress, then wrapped a large tartan cloak 
round her, and pulled the hood over her fore- 
head. She reached the dining-room with a step 
like thisUedown, and lifted from the place of its 
concealment the little basket which she was ac- 
customed to carry about in her visits of charity, 
and which, in her simple and womanly consid- 
eration, she had filled with articles of food for 
the use of the wanderer. 

She listened for a moment to assure herself 
that all was still ere she approached the low 
window, lifted the sash with the caution of one 
who hears danger in the beating of her own 
heart, and leaped through it on the sward below. 
She stole along under the shadow until she had 
reached that part of the house where her father's 
window overlooked the shrubbery. 

To her inexpressible dismay, that window 
was thrown up, and she distinctly saw her fa- 
ther seated in his dressing-gown at the open 
casement. It was a glorious winter night, yet 
this sort of vigil was so unusual with him that 
she could not help fancying the existence of 
some undefined sympathy with the disquietude 
of those dearest to him ; and many minutes of 
rest within the shadow of the wall were neces- 
sary to counteract the eflTect of the alarm which 
his appearance had occasioned. 

The nearest road to Clach-na-hard has al- 
ready been described. It was a pathway that 
ran through the manse garden, and across the 
stepping-stones of the burn ; but this road would 
have 1^ her directly through the hamlet, and 
Katherine felt unwilling to brave the chance of 
encountering any wanderers, or the possibility 
of an alarm from the watchful sheepdogs of 
the community. She therefore resolved to avoid 
the village by following a longer track down the 
stream, and hoped, by crossing the water, which 
she did not doubt the keen frost would enable 
her to do, to reach the cave without the slight- 
est risk of interruption. 

The unexpected wakefulness of her father, 
however, rendered this scheme abortive, and 
Katherine turned her face in the direction of the 
garden, with a resolution to brave every incon- 
venience rather than alarm her father at such 
an hour, or keep poor Julian any longer upon the 
rack of expectation. 

It was a glorious night, for the air was rarefi- 
ed by the intensity of the frost till every little 
star in the firmament blazed like a lamp of heav- 
en, and the sprays of the leafless trees glittered 
and sparkled in their light like the jewel-laden 
foliage of Aladdin's garden. It was bitterly cold, 



yet the fever within hindered Katherine from 
perceiving the chill of the atmosphere, and she 
pressed forward without any other recognition 
of the visible world around her than that the 
starlight was too clear to admit the idea of dan- 
ger while walking under its beams. She cross- 
ed the ice at the stepping-stones^ and her breath 
came hurriedly as she advanced towards the 
hamlet. 

Her dress was an effectual disguise, yet she 
trembled at the possibility of encountering any 
interraption, not more from the risk of discov- 
ery than from the natural timidity which render- 
ed her present situation one of such extreme 
hazard. Two or three cottages were safely 
passed, and she was beginning to take courage 
from the total silence that reigned among houses 
whose very windows her garments swept as she 
passed, when the sound of a heavy footstep 
struck her ear, and the loud barking of a dog al- 
most made her scream by its proximity. 

A moment's reflection told her that among a 
community of shepherds, a Saturday night rare- 
ly passed in which one or two of them had not 
a longer trudge than usual over the mountains ; 
and a few steps brought the object of her terror 
before her, in the shape of a stout herd envel- 
oped in his plaid, and thinking of nothing less 
than of her or her progress. 

A cordial salutation, and a " Whither are yoa 
bound 1" in Gaelic, however, convinced her that 
her own appearance was less easily to be ac- 
counted for than his, and she^steadied her voice 
to reply, with great presence of mind, and in 
the same idiom, **For the Ban-leigh; do not 
stop me." 

"Oich! beannachd liebh," was the kind re- 
sponse ; and the last of her perils was over. 

She now turned the angle of Clach-na-hard 
which shut out the hamlet from her view, and 
five minutes more brought her to the natural 
plantation which lay between her and the point 
of her hopes. Every nook and crevice of the 
path had been familiar to her from her child- 
hood, and as she pushed through the low wood, 
scaring the hares and rabbits hither and thither 
from her footsteps, sweet and sad visions of 
eariy and innocent days gone by shed their halo 
around the image of Julian, till the yearning of 
her love and her sympathy carried all minor feel- 
ings away with it. 

Katherine's place of tryst was a cavern hol- 
lowed by the hand of Nature in a bold, bluff crag, 
that rose sheer and naked from the valley, and 
formed a portion of the roots of the highest of 
the mountains that henuned it in. The crag in 
question was, as it were, an outshot from the 
vale of Glenurie, and the wild and matted foli- 
age of the trees hid its base with a shaggy cur- 
tain from the eye of the traveller. The broad, 
clear stream of the Urie flowed past the gorge 
of the little glen, just where a small sheet of sul- 
len and almost stagnant water, which rested at 
the foot of the rock, sent out a tributary to join 
its course, and lent a considerable body to its 
dashing and sparkling waterfall. 

The scene was a striking one even to Kath- 
erine's excited and preoccupied senses. The 
tall, dark rock, rising sheer from the margin of 
the little loch, and saddening the starlight with 
its mystical shadow — ^the thick umbrage of the 
wood, bearing no broader clothing than the snow- 
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flakes which the fro3t had shed apoo its branch- 
es — the waters sleeping in their solitude, with- 
out a breath to stir them, the very emblems of 
the rest which shall never be broken. All this 
thrilled her with a feeling which partook just as 
much of the superstitious as to elevate and ex- 
cite, without in the smallest degree discompo- 
sing her. Accordingly, she took her way, sol- 
emnized and in some sort strengthened, through 
the trees that clung to the roots of the crag, and, 
passing along the very margin of the loch, stood 
in a few minutes at the entrance of the cave. 

It was so curtained and festooned with ivy, 
which bore no trace of having been recently dis- 
turbed, that Katherine was inclined to discredit 
her own senses, till she put forth her hand and 
discovered a plaid bung carefully across the 
mouth of the cave, as if to hide the rays of light 
which were streaming from within. 

She called soflly on Julian by his name, but 
all was still. Her heart throbbed to suffocation, 
so that she could scarcely conomand voice suffi- 
cient to repeat her appeal in a louder voice. It 
was still unheeded, and with some difficulty she 
pushed aside the screen, and stepped hastily 
within the archway. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

'* Yoa mav conceive 
The perturbation that enauea— ah, no ! 
Desperate the maid — the youth is stained with blood : 
XJamatchabie on earth is their disquiet." 

Wordsworth. 

The cave of Clach-na-hard was a large, rude 
chasm in the rock, supported in its arched roof 
by masses of crag, and floored with the dry, 
sandy gravel which formed the bed of the river 
and of the lake. A small outlet on the other 
side admitted the air, and gave egress to the 
smoke from a torch of dri^ pine which had 
been fixed into the sand, and was blazing in the 
middle of the apartment. 

Katherine needed a few moment to habitu- 
ate her vision to the red glare of the burning 
wood, after the soft, pure influence of the star- 
light ; and when she was capable of distinguish- 
ing objects around her, she could perceive the 
beloved and unhappy subject of all her solici- 
tude folded in his plaid and fast asleep. 

It was a singular scene. The black, lichen- 
covered walls of the cave were now and then 
displayed by the fitful light of the torch, which 
sent up a column of smoke in a thousand grace- 
ful convolutions to the roof. The ivy that cur- 
tained the entrance had penetrated also far into 
the interior, and wreathed and twined itself, 
like Calypso^s vine, into a graceful drapery of 
bright green leaves, that clothed the sides of 
the rock, even at this wintry season, with ver- 
dure, and wantoned over the snowy pebbles 
which strewed the sand like a tesselated pave- 
ment. 

By how many sweet and joyous memories of 
her happy childhood was the place consecrated 
to the heart of Katherine, when Keith and Ma- 
rion used to join the sports which its walls had 
witnessed, or flee with Julian and herself to 
its shelter from the summer tempest. Little 
thought had poor Katherine to bestow on vis- 
ions such as these, as she passed hghtly over 
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the space which divided her from the slamiberer. 
She knelt down upon the ground beside him, 
and gazed into his face, on which the broad 
light fell strongly, with such a long and earnest 
scrutiny as those only have indulged who con- 
template the deep and quiet sleep of one beloved 
and afiiicted like him. She held her breath as 
she hung over him, and her heart swelled with 
its love and its pity. 

How changed he was ! How different looked 
he from the beautiful boyish sleeper whom she 
had visited on the last night of his sojourn with- 
in the shelter of his paternal roof! The round, 
fair outline and fresh bloom of his features were 
gone, and in their place was the worn and mel- 
ancholy pallor of an exhausted spirit. He had 
made a pillow of his cap, and the long black 
curls fell aside from his forehead, leaving its 
surface visible, not bland and innocent as be- 
fore, but darkened and knitted with sufiering 
and anxiety. How touching were the pallid 
features ! how tenfold dear the careworn and 
saddened brow ! 

One glance at the beautiful and beloved coun- 
tenance served to convince her that, however 
reckless and imprudent the impulse which had 
betrayed him — ^however impetuous might have 
been his bearing — of the cold-blooded and self- 
ish crime of the duellist he was incapable. 

How sweet, and yet how heart- wringing, were 
the tears which she shed above him ! how she 
yearned to fold him in her arms, and to proclaim 
that, though all the world forsook him, yet 
would not she. How she seemed to pour her 
very soul forth in its passionate supplication to 
Heaven to shield and succour him, and how she 
held her breath, and chid the very beating of 
her heart, lest the deep sleep of a wearied and 
grief- worn spirit might be broken ! 

There is an exquisite and most peculiar en- 
joyment in watching the slumber of those most 
dear to us — in feeling that we love them and 
tend them while they know it not, and that by 
our own will we withhold for a while the touch 
or the syllable which would put us in possession 
of their waking gratitude in an instant. 

Katherine watched over her brother for long 
minutes of silent, breathless tenderness, until 
his sleep became disturbed, and his breath la- 
boured, and his brow moved with pain and 
trouble. An expression of scorn and anger dis- 
composed his features, and he flung his arm out 
as if in pride or defiance ; then a shade of dark 
and piteous agony, like the sense of remorse, 
compressed his lip, and made bis eyelids shrink 
and his brow writhe, and then every other feel- 
ing passed from his face but one of such exqui- 
site sadness as it wrung the gentle heart of 
Katherine to look upon. Every feature turned 
paler and paler with its intensity except the 
eyelids, and they flushed as if scalding and pain- 
ful tears would have burst through them. Then 
his lips quivered, and the name of " Ida'* was 
audibly murmured, and then, with a convulsive 
sigh, he started up and awoke. 

Katherine was kneeling beside him, and he 
gazed wildly upon her kind and beaming face, 
as if still struggling with the influence of his 
dream ; the next moment he uttered a cry that 
went to the soul of the listener, and, flinging his 
arms around her, he laid his face upon her 
shoulder and wept aloud. 
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Katherine 'would not interrupt that salutary 
wide — she mingled her tears M^ith hiS for a long 
lime in silence, now and then pushing the hair 
from his forehead, and looking into his eyes 
with an expression that needed no human lan- 
guage as its medium. At last he withdrew 
himself from her hold, as if suddenly aware of 
his own un worthiness, and, retreating a few 
paces from her side, he said, in a tone of un^ 
utterable wretchedness, 

'* Do you know what brought me here"?" 
*^ Yes, yes, dearest Julian, I know all that has 
happened. JDo not think I would inflict the re- 
lation upon you," answered she, gently. *' I am 
come to comfort you, and to bid you trust in 
Heaven, who will yet lead you safely through 
this labyrinth of suffering. Do not give way, 
dear Julian — God is merciful — He wiH not for- 
sake us.** 

*' You — you will never be forsaken," answer- 
ed Julian, with a hurried tone, and a look that be- 
spoke him perfectly absorbed by one miserable 
reflection : ** and for what wise purpose He has 
sent me into life to be your bane. I know not. 
Vbu, oh my innocent sister, must ever.be in 
God's own peculiar keeping ; but I — a homicide 
— a murderer — I profane the name of Heaven by 
speaking it !'* 

He walked to and fro to the limits of the cave 
with the harried step of one who longs to es- 
cape from some voice within, and Katherine's 
heart bled for the agony which she was so help- 
less to alleviate. 

" God's will is mercy," said she, in a voice 
like the whispering of the summer leaves ; *' He 
will not lay a burden on you, my brother, that 
you are unable to bear. Let us hope the mes- 
sage of death has not yet gone forth." 

*•" Oh, blessings on you, Katherine," said the bo; , 
passionatelj^ ; '* pray to God that that message 
' be withheld. You are pure and innocent, and 
you can kneel before Him without fear that his 
thunderbolt may visit your presumption — ^pray to 
Him for your sake, my tender sister— for the 
sake of Him, his faithful servant, whose name I 
have outraged — ^for the sake of her who will not 
live the mother of a murderer — ^pray to Him to 
revoke the fiat which I have braved. Oh, Kath- 
erine, if this prayer were but granted — ^if the 
9tain of a human being's blood were but washed 
from my soul, there is no evil of life which could 
appal me. I would go forth, an ahen from my 
father's house and an outcast from his presence, 
in peace — in gratitude to Heaven that the weight 
of my guilt was at least not heavy enough to 
crush him to the grave. Oh, Katherine, Kather- 
ine ! if God would but grant the life of Major 
Moira !" 

The tones of an infant could not more touch- 
ingly have expressed the depth of his own help- 
lessness, than did the voice of the unhappy boy 
as he moaned forth these words of wo. Kath- 
erine bad no comfort to offer, and her own sobs 
almost choked her. 

" 1 will go to Inverawe to-morrow, dearest Ju- 
lian," said she ; " they must have intelligence 
of him at the house. I shall, at least, endeavour 
to ascertain the truth." 

" Ah, no," returned he, while the trace of his 
agony deepened anew ;^ " do not go— do not send 
— I dare not listen to' the message you would 
bring me. Do I not know — God forgive and de- 



liver me — did I not see the shadows of death 
upon his face \ Ah ! if God's mercy had ordain- 
ed that I should die in his room, then at least 
the innocent hearts that I am breaking might have 
mourned me without the agony of shame and 
horror that £ have laid upon them." 

*' I will tell papa to-morrow that you are here» 
dearest Julian," said Katherine, ** and you will 
be far, far the happier of telling all your grief and 
your repentance to him. We shall have his pray- 
ers, too, and God will have pity on us all for hi» 
sake." 

The proposal seemed to put him to the torture^ 
and he continued to walk up and down, the im- 
age of misery and despair. At last Katherine 
rose from her resting-place on the earth, and 
joined his agitated march ; and, laying her hand 
softly upon his arm, while her cheek blanched, 
and her voice became wellnigh inaudible from 
emotion, she said, 

'< You did not mean to hurt Major Moira, dear 
Julian 1" 

"No, no, no, God is my witness I did not,'* 
answered he, with a fresh burst of feeling. " Lis- 
ten,, and J will tell you how it was, and you shall 
be the judge of my hopes of pardon at the hand 
of God : from man I desire none — life must be a 
burden to me forever." 

A moment passed before he had collected his 
thoughts, and then he began to speak with a face 
pale with anxiety, and an eye fixed upon Kath- 
erinb as if intent to catch the slightest variation 
it might present. 

" I know," said he, " that Major Moira was 
provoked to send the challenge ; but they all as- 
sured me that, as a friend to Ida de Mar, I could 
not allow such an outrage as he committed to 
pass unnoticed ; and when I had consented to 
stand forth and choose between the crimes of 
murder and suicide, oh, Katherine, our father him- 
self could scarcely have looked with more ab- 
horrence on the act. Sullivan accompanied me 
to the ground, and is my witness that twice over 
I fired in the air, and when my antagonist de- 
manded a third shot I was prepared to do so 
again, but for his express desire that I should 
not throw away my life. Then — wo is me ! — 
I was persuaded to lower my weapon ; but even 
when my shot took its fatal effect, God, who 
knoweth all things, knows that it was fired with- 
out an aim. Oh, Katherine, Katherine, you are 
too pure to conceive the agony that seized me 
when my victim lay covered with his own blood 
at my feet. If human sufiTering could atone for 
crime, I think that even mine might have been 
expiated." 

Katherine threw her arms round his neck, and 
soothed the convulsion of feeling into which the 
relation threw him, until he grew caUn enough 
to resume his miserable tale. 

" They carried him, half insensible, into a cot- 
tage near the spot, and then tried to drag me 
away, lest those who are better judges of crime 
should track the scene which had witnessed 
mine; but I refused. The sight of my own 
wo|k was maddening me, and I would not leave 
the ^ing man till I had heard my pardon from 
his dPwn mouth — till I had poured out my ago- 
nies before him, and implored him not to leave 
this tarth with a curse upon his lips. And he 
lifted»himself upto speak to me, and called them 
all to witness that / was not to blame — ^that / 
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liad not fired tiH he demanded that I should-- 
that he had seen me fire at random, even when 
fate had directed the huUet with such precision 
— and then — and then SuliiTan lifted me in his 
arms and carried me from the spot, and I r&- 
member nothing till I found myself in a post- 
ohaise with Sullivan, who brought me to Glen- 
urie, and then hurried forward to the coast, 
where he is to embark for Holland.*' 

Katherine felt inexpressibly relieved by these 
particulars. Her task of communicating the sad 
news to her father seemed lightened of half its 
terrors by the new aspect which they lent to Ju- 
lian's share of the transaction, and she even felt 
courage enough to question him delicately and 
kindly upon the circumstances in which the 
event had originated. 

Julian summed up all by taking letters from 
his pocket, with their seals unbroken, which had 
, been written to be forwarded to his father had 
he been the victim of his own crime, and placed 
them in Katherine's hands, with orders to break 
the seals, and do what she thought right with 
them ailerward. They contained all that his 
father must be desirous of knowing, and such 
an appeal besides as might be supposed to be 
offered by a son to a parent whom he was ad- 
dressing for the last time. 

Throughout the long hours of that night the 
brother and sister rested beside each other on 
the floor of the cave, or paced up and down >Yith- 
in its precincts, the one giving way to the agony 
of an overburdened soul, the other pouring forth 
the whole tenderness of hers in the endeavour 
at consolation. She did not dare to advert to 
the terrible sentence in the newspaper in allu- 
sion to the punishment which awaited him, al- 
though her heart shook within her at the bare 
remembrance ; and all that Julian suffered, the 
whole sum of his wretchedness, seemed com- 
prised in the agonizing conviction of Major 
Moira's death. Even the effect which Kather- 
ine' s disclosure might produce upon his father 
seemed forgotten in this heavier and more intol- 
erable fear ; and Katherine found her promises 
of intelligence from Inverawe, and her cheerful 
and pious hope, all inadequate to sustain his 
spirit from the prostration of utter despair. 

At last she looked through the leafy screen, 
and found that the stars were looking pale as if 
from the reflex of the dawn, and that her return 
home, if it were to be performed with any hope 
of secrecy, must be no longer deferred. It was 
grievous to leave him all sdone with his misery, 
but heavier consequences might attend her re- 
maining, and with tears and blessings she pre- 
pared for her departure. She emptied her little 
basket of its flask of wine and its loaf of wheat- 
en bread, and she gathered chips, and ferns, and 
withered leaves from the far corner of the cave, 
and heaped them at the mouth of the smaller 
opening, that Julian might light his own fire 
when the cold hour of dawn should overtake 
him; and then drawing her hood once more 
over her face, and with a promise of seeing him 
many times throughout the day, she spol^her 
last kind words of comfort and solace, ana step- 
ped forth upon her walk* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** The qaality of meicy i» twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.^ 

Shajcspeaks. 

A FLBBT and hurried step bore Katherine to 
her home ; and it was not until she had leaped a 
second time through the window of the parlour, 
and glided unheard into the sanctuary of her 
own apartment, that she took time almost to 
breathe in safety, or to steal one glance of se- 
curity from beneath the covert of her hood. It 
was almost seven o'clock, and her heart beat at 
the danger which she had encountered by lin- 
gering to such an hour, for the first white 
streaks of morning were opening the eyelid of 
the sky with a faint and drowsy glinmier, and 
sounds of life were audible in the household 
even as she listened. 

Katherine did not dream of slumber, for her 
mind was too powerfiilly occupied with the load 
which rested on it to admit even of the inchna- 
tion ; and she flung aside her cloak, and busied 
herself with her morning toilet, first discompo- 
sing the coverings of her bed, to hinder the dis> 
CO very of its having been unoccupied. 

Refreshed and braced by the exercise of 
dressing, Katfierine seated herself, as was her 
wont, to the innocent routine of her momiog 
devotions. Strong was the faith that breathed 
in her petitions, and fervent the prayers which 
rose on the breeze of the morning to that throne 
where all the trust of her heavy heart was 
placed. The holy influence of the Sunday was 
upon her — her spirit was soothed and cafaned 
by the sense of rectitude, and the pure and un- 
wavering trust of its humility. And oh \ how 
sweet were the thanks that she offered for the 
conviction of Julian's innocence from what had 
ever been, in her spotless and unprejudiced 
views, the heaviest part of the sin which was 
thus visited. How earnest, how ardent the en- 
treaty for pardon and peace to the dear and suf- 
fering penitent — how warm and tearful the pe- 
tition for strength and support to the dear one 
whose sorrow had not yet found him out ! 

Katherine rose from her knees with a spirit 
elevated into that joy with which the stranger 
intermeddleth not — ^that peace which dwelleth 
in a heart fixed and trusting in God. Much 
and painful exertion was before her on this 
eventful and important day, and she felt that 
she needed all, and more than all, the strength 
which her firm faith awarded to bear her suc- 
cessfully through its trials. She felt already 
that her strength of mind and body was taxed 
to the uttermost, and her spirit yearned for the 
support of the strong arm and the faithful heart 
which made her peace its own. She resolved 
to tell Keith her whole tale of sorrow, and to 
use his nobleness and strength in default of her 
own shrinking courage. 

She seated herself accordingly, and wrote a 
grave, kind billet, requesting him to come im- 
mediately to the manse, and to prepare himself 
for a ride to Inverawe, which a pressing emer- 
gency induced her to impose on him. 

Once more she took her way to the fateful 
glen of Clach-na-hard, and this time she thank- 
ed Heaven that her errand needed no secrecy 
to load her steps with terror, since not even at 
this wintry season was her morning walk of- 
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ten interraittted. She betook herself to the 
habitation of Donald and Peggie — intrusted her 
note to the former, with orders to take the fleet- 
est sheltie from the hill, and ride without drawing 
bridle to Inverhaggemie ; and then, smothering 
a sad longing to track out her midnight foot- 
■4step8 to the cave, she returned, barely in time 
to preside at the breakfast-table. 

Her father's tender inqoiries again menaced 
.{K>or Katherine's half-recovered strength, and 
she was forced to confess that the morning had 
not found her so well as she expected ; but the 
^proposal that she should stay at home and 
vDurse herself was overruled. She dared not use 
the plea of illness to excuse her wandering out 
^gain to the cave, and what terrible companion- 
■ship would her own thoughts furnish throughout 
^ day of solitude ! 

Katherine walked to church leaning upon her 
Other's arm ; and the cheevful and affectionate 
^one of his words made her heart bleed, from 
the contrast they presented to those which she 
was so shortly to hear from his lips. 

He ascended the pulpit steps amid the ac- 
4;ustomed looks of love and reverence that 
^eeted him, and but one direful impression 
rested upon Katherine's soul — that they would 
^11 be shortly turned to pity and compassion, 
^he listened to him as he d^ribed the terrible 
inheritance of sin<~its never-dying sting, and 
its far-spread contagion of misery and disgrace 
•^tbe momentary impulse of unrestrained pas- 
sion, and its long, bitter lifetime of consequen- 
<ces — ^nntil she wellnigh believed that some aw- 
iul inspiration had supplied him with the fea- 
tures of his own child's destiny. 

At last that long and painful service came to 
^n end. Mr. Randolph followed the call of his 
noonday duties to the bed of the sick, and 
Katherine walked anxiously Homeward to re- 
ceive Keith. 

A bitter disappointment awaited her : a note 
'was given her from Marion, containing the in- 
telligence that her brother had left home on the 
previous day, and was not expected before the 
45ucceeding one. 

** God help me !'' said poor Katherine, mourn- 
fully ; *' I have no trust but in him." 

Let not those to whom in imagination alone 
ihere has ever existed a similar trial to that 
which now awaited Katherine, under-estimate 
in anywise its depth of bitterness. There was 
something in the twofold anguish of heaping 
misery on the head of one dear object, and of 
revealing the bitterly-repented crime of another, 
which seemed a grief too mighty for her to 
bear. She durst not palliate the offence which 
she well knew to be so heavily accounted of 
in the tender conscience of the man of God, 
although she knew it to be the weapon which 
would cut most sharply into his peace, and the 
poisoned drop which would envenom his very 
love for the spirit stricken penitent. She shrank 
with something like an emotion of terror from 
the prospect of her father's agony and her 
mother's disgrace — what wonder, then, that she 
watched the return of the former with an anx- 
ious and agitated apprehension that sickened 
her very soul. 

At last he came — she heard his footstep in 
the lobby ; and the turning of the lock of his 
xoozn-door made her heart sink like the knell of 
L 



the criminal's doom. She walked up and down 
the dining-room in a vain endeavour after com- 
posure, which produced no effect but that of agi- 
tating her more and more. The longer she dwelt 
upon her trial, the more bitter and appalling did 
it become, and the more did that strength di- 
minish which she felt even now to be wellnigh 
exhausted. Twice did she walk to the door of 
the little library, an<i twice lift her hand from 
off the lock, with the acknowledgment that she 
was unfit to enter. She was not willing to 
alarm her father needlessly, by betraying the ex* 
tent of her emotion while he was yet ignorant of 
its cause, and she stole even another and an- 
other minute to command herself anew. Poor 
Katherine ! had it been an error of her own she 
was about to confess, how short had been the 
struggle — ^how lowly the submission to whatso- 
ever might befall ! 

At length the sickening indecision gave way^ 
and with colourless features and parched lip 
she advanced the third time to her father's door. 
** God sustain and prosper me !" washer fervent 
ejaculation, and the next moment she had en* 
tered the room. 

The usual kind inqoiries after the effect of his 
morning labours — the offer of luncheon, dcc.» 
served to open the conversation, and poor Kath- 
erine lingered over them this day with an unu- 
sual precision. At last it was her father's turn 
to speak. 

*' I am not at ease about you, Katherine," said 
he, in a voice of the tenderest solicitude ; " ou 
look worse than ever this morning. Have you 
any pain, my poor child 1" 

"Yes, papa," answered Katherine, with a 
smile, and seating herself in her usual postura 
at his feet ; " and I am come to tell you the na* 
ture of it. I would have made my confession 
last night, but I feared that it might interfere 
with the comfort of your duties this mornhig." 

She watched him anxiously, and he laid his 
hand upon her shoulder with a look of great sur- 
prise. 

'* I am not ill, dear papa," continued she, ** but 
I am very unhappy. I have had news from Ji^ 
lian." 

Her voice gave way entirely, and a long, low 
sob finished the sentence. 

*« What news, my child 1 Speak it quick, and 
relieve yourself," said Mr. Randolph, hastily^ 
and, as it appeared, more anxious to soothe 
Katherine than anything else. ** You have been 
hiding this agitation till it has hurt you — what 
of Julian 1" 

" He is very, very unhappy, dear papa," said 
the gentle girl, in a tone of agony, from which 
all restraint seemed nearly banished ; " he has 
offended his superior officer in a way which 
draws down some terrible consequences; and 
he has been obliged to fly, and the thought of 
your grief for his error is destroying him." 

Mr. Randolph breathed quick for a few mo- 
ments, as if the shock of these words had stun* 
ned him ; and then he said, in a tone which 
8tni|gled to be calm, 

"So not withhold the truth from me, Kather- 
ine. ' I know very well that there is but one 
crime from the consequence of which Julian 
would find it necessary to fly. Am 1 to hear 
that my child has lifted his luuid against the life 
of a fellow-creature 1 " •^ 
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**Oht fatber, if you could see bim — if you oould 
but witness the agony he endures," said Kather- 
ine, with a burst of passionate emotion, '* you 
would not have power to deny that he was his 
own most rigid judge. Oh ! do not you judge 
him harshly, dearest father— he is stricken to 
the dust ahready — one look of anger from you 
will destroy him quite. Oh ! wait until you hear 
his self-accusal — ^his self-abhorrence—his lowii- 
ness of remorse and sorrow— and you will see 
that it is support and consolation that he re- 
quires, and not sererity. Oh, papa ! is it not 
ever the soothing and the balih of Ohristian hope 
which you delight to carry to the soul of the suf- 
fering penitent 1 Wait till you see Julian be- 
fore you refuse him the tenderness you shed 
upon all besides." 

" Compose yourself; my dear Katherine," said 
Mr. Randolph, as her passionate appeal brought 
the moisture of sympathy and affection to his 
own eyes ; " it is no human condemnation that 
Julian has to fear — and one worm of the dust 
lacks both right and power to sit in judgment 
upon the actions of another. My reproofs will 
not go to swell the measure of his endurance. 
But what is this you tell me — ^when I see him 1 
Have you seen him, then, since this blow fell on 
him 1 Has he been imprudent enough to shape 
his flight from the face of justice to the home of 
his mother and sister 1" 

" Yes, dear father," answered Katherine, still 
sobbing piteously ; " he is here — ^in the cave of 
Clach-na-hard, couching with the fox and the 
badger. He cares nothing for his own danger — 
I believe that he would rather discover himself 
than not — but oh, dearest father, it is the danger 
of Major Moira which seems to turn his brain. 
He will not leave the country while he is igno- 
rant of his fate." 

A heart-sickened look of misery passed across 
her father's face at these wretched words, con- 
taining, as they did, the heaviest and most ter- 
rible half of her sad intelligence. He covered 
bis eyes for a moment with his hand, and Kath- 
erine could see the paleness stealing over his 
forehead and eyelids, which with him was al- 
ways an index of intense mental suffering. 

" God help him !" said he, at last, in a soften- 
ed voice ; " with a weight like this to crush him 
to the earth, he needs little more to humble 
him." 

Katherine seized the moment of pity to pre- 
sent the letter which Julian had given her. 

** It was intended to reach you only, had mat- 
ters happened differently," said she; "but it 
contains all that you may wish to learn, and 
which is still unknown to me." 

Mr. Randolph took the letter in silence, and 
Katherine walked to the window, that he might 
read it unobserved. Her heart ached wellnigh 
to breaking as every labouring and long-drawn 
breath of her father testified to the depth and 
bitterness of the wound she had inflicted, and 
she was haUT tempted to blame herself for not 
sparing to him the additional agony of the let- 
ter ; but Julian was to be the gainer by all that 
had been elicited, and she knew not which Maim 
to consider most pressing. 

The letter occupied Mr. Randolph a long half 
hour, and Katherine imagined that its contents 
were familiar to Jier from the very intensity of 
their effects. It was as follows : 



*" I have heard you a hundred times declars 
that the crime of the dualist was one of the 
darkest in the catalogue of man's offences ; that 
it rendered the perpetrator equally unworthy of 
the mercy of God and the companionship of 
men, and that ail errors of youth or of manhood 
should receive your compassion and forgive- 
ness before that one. Do you not wonder, Uien^ 
that I dare, under the brand which you have 
thus characterized, address myself to you for 
the purpofse of imploring your forgiveness for 
its assumptiouf^your prayers for the mercy of 
Heaven — and your blessing as the solace of 
what may be my last hours 1 I offer no pallia- 
tion of the crime, which is not more abhorrent 
to your nature than to my own. I have no- 
thing to advance in my own defence ; I have 
sinned before Heaven and in thy sight, and am. 
no more worthy to be called thy son : I did not 
send the challenge, and this is all I hare to plead 
in extenuation. I have nothing to tell you which 
might serve to prove that your holy and just; 
precepts have not been sown upon the whirl- 
wind. You will ask the motive of my crime, 
and it too shall be confessed : the world looked^ 
coldly on my altered prospects, and he supplant- 
ed me where I would not that any human being 
should be my rival. This is all ; and its mo- 
mentary effect upon my mad and headstrong, 
passions has disappeared, and left me only the 
consciousness that every hour of the future 
may be tinged by it. One comfort — one ground, 
of peace I can still offer you ; it is this : how- 
ever my own life may be put in peril by this^ 
phrensy, no human blood shall ever thus be spill- 
ed at my hand. Father ! these may be my last 
words to you — I trust they may not— oh ! I 
trust in God's unbounded mercy that they may 
not — ^for I dare not pray to him for pardon with 
the deliberate purpose of crime upon my souU 
and neither can I rush into his presence with- 
out the hope of his forgiveness. If I durst ap- 
proach his throne, it would be to implore life»- 
that I might repent and have peace. Let m& 
hope that He who visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children will also visit the holiness of 
his chosen upon their worthless offTspring. If 
these are my last words to you, O my father,r 
forgive the prodigal who has cost you only sor- 
row from the cr^lle ; think of him, I pray you^ 
with more of sorrow than of anger. Pray to 
God for my sake, and comfort the beloved ones 
whom I am about so cruelly to outrage, and with.- 
the assurance that I have not bid adieu to life 
before it became worthless in my eyes. I am. 
unworthy to address you — I am unworthy ot 
your pity and your pardon. And oh — and oh^ 
the dear ones at home — ^tell them that the heart 
which this bitterest crime polluted beat with 
undying aflfection to the last. Father ! forgive 
me — ^pray for me— commend me to Him who- 
was sent to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Is't enough I'm sorry ? 
Thus children temporal fathers do appease.'* 

Shakspbars. 

Kathbrinb turned many times towards her 
father before she perceived that he had ceased 
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to ponder the letter she had committed to him. 
At last, however, she discovered that his hand 
was resting over his eyes, and she advanced 
gently to his side and said, in a voice of en- 
treaty, 

** You will see poor Julian, father, will you 
noti" 

"Yes, my child," answered Mr. Randolph, 
meekly, "we shall visit him together. Sit 
dovni beside me, Katherine, and speak to me 
of our common sorrow without reserve. Do 
not fear the severity of my jud^ent. Julian 
has no aggravation of suffering to apprehend 
from me. I am not so free of blame myself in 
this matter, that I can weigh his conduct in a 
halance thus rigid." 

Katherine looked inquiringly, and he answer- 
ed to her glance. 

" Had I followed the dictates of your prompt 
generosity, my dear child, and suffered you to 
put your brother in possession of your plans for 
his prosperity, this evil would not have t)efallen. 
If, in my weak and short-sighted judgment, I 
had not fancied that the trial of fortitude, the 
sense of self-dependance, would strengthen and 
improve him, I should never have been so fa- 
tally convinced that the stimulant was destined 
to act as a poison. I forgot my own prophecy, 
that the sense of inferiority would prove fatal 
to him ; and now I am only roused into con- 
sciousness by its fulfilment. But this is not my 
most pressing subject of disquiet. I must know 
the worst part of the evil. What is the injury 
to Major Moira 1 and why, after a vow so sol- 
emn as this," and he pointed to the letter, " has 
any such been inflicted T* 

" Julian told me, dear papa," answered Kath- 
erine, '* that it was only when his obstinate de- 
termination not to fire had exasperated his ad- 
versary to the highest degree, and after he had 
several times stood while the balls passed him 
by, that he was induced to make use of his 
weapon, and even then it was but, as he im- 
agined, to fire it into the air.'* 

" And is there no means of learning the 
issuer* asked Mr. Randolph, with a slight 
shudder. 

" I will go myself to Inverawe," replied she. 
" I was in hopes that Keith might have been our 
messenger, but he has quitted home, and poor 
Julian must not be kept on the rack longer than 
is necessary — I will go." 

It was not till the early dusk fell on the face 
of nature that Katherine and her father ven- 
tured to take their way to the lonely shelter of 
the fugitive; and her heart ached to see the 
continual caution with which her father turned 
his steps from the haunts of men, and walked 
stealthily through brake and thicket. They 
scarcely exchanged words throughout their 
walk ; but Katherine traced the furrow of care 
and suffering which defaced the bland smooth- 
ness of her father's brow, and the compression 
of lip that marked the effort of self-control as 
they moved along, and she told her own heart 
that Julian's punishment had already found him 
out. 

It was a gray, sombre evening, amid which 
the twilight stole over the face of Nature, and 
left her veil upon its lineaments with so still 
and breathless an influence that the very air 
seemed solemnized. It was an evening which 



the spirit, awaking from a long sleep of days, 
would instantly have recognised as a Highland 
Sabbath ; and, in her own despite, Katherine 
acknowledged its influence. There was not a 
breeze stirring, and even the frost seemed giv* 
ing way, for the intense cold was softened into 
that half-humid mildness which so often, at 
least in Scotland, succeeds to it ; and in the 
sullen calm of the air the small black loch of 
Clach-na-hard lay gloomy and ominous like the 
waves of the Dead Sea. 

Katherine had the utmost difliculty to sustain 
her composure. Everything around her served' 
as food for the melancholy dejection of her 
spirit, and she felt every moment as if the ef- 
forts of the last two days would give way to a 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

At last they approached the mouth of the 
cave, and Katherine pushed aside the ivy boughs 
to make way for her father's entrance. The 
pine-torch was not, as formerly, sending forth 
its wild glare from the centre of the floor, but 
in its place a single candle burned upon the 
large stone which served the oiitcast for a ta- 
ble. Katherine's consideration had furnished 
it for him ; and an open volume, upon which its 
rays fell, gave the place something the air of an 
anchorite's cell. 

Julian was on his knees beside the rock, with 
his clasped arms resting on it, and his face 
buried mournfully upon them. There was some- 
thing wildly picturesque, and even affecting, in 
the scene. Julian's attitude seemed to indicate 
the very prostration of humility ; and though 
his form was too young and graceful to suggest 
the terrible ideas of remorse and penitence, yet 
there was something so touching in its kneel- 
ing posture, that the soul sympathized involun- 
tarily with the utter overthrow of manhood's 
pride and daring which it confessed. 

Mr. Randolph advanced to the very side of 
the fugitive unheeded, though his breath came 
and went audibly under the pressure of his 
agony. 

"Julian !" said he, at last — ^and Katherine's. 
heart stopped its beating in her eagerness to 
watch for the reply ; " my son, look up." 

Julian turned round hastily, and his face be- 
came visible to the intruders. There was a 
bright youthful flush, as if of hope or enthusi- 
asm, on his cheek, and large, childlike tears 
were glittering upon his eyelashes. 

Mr. Randolph read the soul of the boy in that 
lowly yet faithful glance, and the next moment 
he had folded him to his heart ; while Kather- 
ine, struggling to repress a sob of joy, glided 
from the cave. 

Oh, how much of the dreaded unhappiness of 
this day had she already overcome ! How much 
had she for which to thank Heaven and con- 
gratulate herself! She could scarcely believe 
her own heart when its bound of hope and grati- 
tude told her that Julian was in his father's arms, 
and she walked along the path to the hamlet in - 
a tremour of half-defined enjoyment. 

Who does not recognise the dancing exu- 
berance of feeling which follows our miserable 
despair, when a trial we have anticipatfed passes 
over us, and leaves nothing but a trace of soft- 
ness behind 1 There is a springy and joyous ' 
sense of relief upon the soul, which makes every ■ 
cloud melt and vanish for the time, and, what- ^ 
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erer may in reality be the complexion of our 
fate, tinges the whole sky above us with the 
glow of happiness. 

. Katherine had found the task of communi- 
cating their common trial to her father so much 
less formidable than she expNected — ^had wit 
nessed his meeting with the fugitive so much 
more happily than she had dared to anticipate, 
that all other sources of disquiet seemed to lose 
themselves in the satisfaction of the present ; 
and she was again and again obliged to con- 
template the object of her present mission, be 
fore she could tame down her climbing hopes 
to the level of reason. 

Katherine knew that poor Julianas great sub- 
ject of horror and despair was yet unassuaged, 
and resolved that her efforts should not be want- 
ing to r^nove whatever part of his burden de- 
pended on the agony of doubt or a busy imagi- 
nation. She was determined to walk that night 
to Inverawe, where she already knew that his 
lordship was in residence, and from his own 
lips learn how it bad really fared with Major 
Moira. 

Once more she applied to her faithful coad- 
jutor Donald, and bade him put on his brogues 
to give her his attendance in a walk to the great 
house. Then, never regardless, in the most 
important emergency, of the trivial attention 
due to another, she bade Peggie despatch Ivan 
to the manse with her father's compliments, 
9nd a request that Mrs. Randolph should not 
wait tea for him; while, with a strong and 
trustful heart, she set out, under Donald's guar- 
dianship, for Inverawe. 

The porter's lodge of Inverawe lay but a short 
half mile down the margin of Loch Urie ; but, 
as the rest of the way led for nearly two miles 
more through the noble wood which imbosomed 
the house itself, Katherine found her courage 
in nowise adequate to encounter such a pilgrim- 
age on a winter's night without such stalwart 
protection as that of her friend Donald. Ac- 
cordingly, they moved along very nearly side by 
aide, while now and then, by way of enlivening 
their long march, Donald would endeavour to 
amuse his young lady with some of the simple 
doings of the hamlet, and Katherine would 
banish the reflective humour gendered by her 
own peculiar sorrows, and gladden his heart by 
her kindly interest in the news communicated. 

Highlanders in general, whatever may be their 
condition in life, are every whit gentlemen ; nor 
qan familiarity of intercourse impair, by the 
most remote degree, the absolute deference and 
respect with which they usually demean them- 
selves towards a superior, more especially 
riiould that superior be a lady, in which case 
ahe may converse fluently and with much ad- 
vantage for any length of time she may find it 
agreeable, and be in no single instance reminded 
of the absence of breeding, which makes a simi- 
lar intercourse wellnigh impossible to a Low- 
lander of the same class. 

Accordingly, Katherine journeyed on, begui- 
ling her own turbulent thoughts by the interest 
with which she forced herself to listen to Don- 
ald's conversation ; and now and then, when a 
pause occurred, looking round with wonder and 
enjoyment upon the strange scene which the 
forest presented, under the witchcraft of the 
atreaming moonlight. The snow was still lying 



upon the surface of the earth, and the naked 
and giant boughs flung shadows of such start- 
ling and unearthly shapes across the path, as 
m£^e her sometimes spring aside in terror ; while 
the tall, black pines that wrapped themselves 
in their everlasting verdure, and looked down 
like cynics upon the desolation of their brethren, 
sometimes made the darkness so intense that 
she scarce knew, even with the moonlight, 
where to place her footsteps. 

It is like wandering in a dream to thread the 
mazes of a fqjrest path under the uncertain 
guidance of the moon. There is such an air of 
mystery— such a vague resemblance to life in all 
the objects which are around, and the simplest 
forms of nature take such fanciful and curious 
shapes, that the imagination is excited to a sort 
of terror, which is pleasing or painful according 
to the mood on which it is ingrafted. 

Katberine's feelings had this day been irri- 
tated by so many subjects of real sorrow and 
anxiety, that her firmness was at the mercy of 
every breath that blew; and as the low wind 
rose gradually from the loch, and swung the 
pine trees till they creaked, she would start at 
every sound of their gigantic boughs, till Donald 
wondered at her unusual lack of courage. 

At last they reached the entrance of the great 
house ; and as Katherine heard the echoing of 
the beU, whose summons was to open its doors 
for her entrance, she felt that the next half hour 
would colour the fate of those dearest to her. 

Her face was well known to all the domestics, 
and the man stared as if he could scarcely be- 
hove his eyes when they rested upon her. But 
Katherine was accustomed to absolute respect 
wherever she was known ; and when she begged 
admittance to the presence of Lord Inverawe, 
the man did not seem to think it necessary even 
to beg permission to conduct her thither. 

**Is his lordship perfectly alone and disen- 
gaged 1" asked she, afraid of the possibility of 
being shown into a room with strangers. 

" Quite alone in the study," was the reply ; 
and Katherine's courage rose at the prospect. 
She had nothing to fear. Surely the sin of the 
brother could not influence the manner of her 
host towards the sister, particularly when she 
came to oflTer inquiries and condolences of the 
most sincere and heartfelt description. Oh, 
should they be already too late ! And the deadly 
paleness which followed such a doubt still 
wrapped her cheek when she stepped across the 
threshold of the door that was opened for her. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" Black niglit will follow snminer'* fairest floa, 

And apriDg's fair promiae yield to autuma'a tean ; 
The dawn bat travels till the day is done, 
And cold, bleak age will tread on youth's bright yeais." 

The moon had sunk beneath the edge of the 
hill, and thick clouds had gathered, obscunn^ 
even the light which she might have cast behind 
her, and breaking it into fitful and murky gleams. 
Here and there a rift in the heavens revealed the 
dark, frosty blue of night, and the stars sparkled 
through as if to mock the tumult of the sk^ by 
their clear beauty. The wind, too, had nsen, 
and moaned and wailed among the bare branches, 
and murmured drearily in the waters of the loch. 
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It was an nnqalet night, and might have ezcased 
the fanciful notion that the spirits of light and of 
darkness were straggling with each other to ob- 
tain possession of it. 

Julian Randolph stood beside the entrance of 
the cave, and looked out upon the dark night 
with an anxiety that seemed to neutralize his 
desire of concealment, for his whole figure was 
distinctly visible as he stood with folded arms 
leaning against the ivied rock. His face was 
turned upward to the sky, and the starlight 
quivered over it, lending a deeper intensity to 
the paleness of excitement and solemnity with 
which it was already marked. 

His father's visit had left Julian in a mood 
of high-wrought and yet holy enthusiasm, the 
effect partly of his own over-excited feelings, 
partly of the sweet counsel they had taken to- 
gether, and the words of lofty cheer which the 
good minister had used to sustain his child 
withal. Mr. Randolph had veamed over the 
boy with a heart softened and wounded by the 
excess of self-abasement which he evinced, and 
the words of sorrow and anger died upon his 
lips, or were displaced by exhortations to hope 
and believe in the tenderness of the hand which 
chastened him. 

The enthusiasm of faith and gratitude had not 
yet faded away, when Julian, after his father's 
departure, stationed himself at the mouth of the 
cave to watch the return of Katherine, the na- 
ture of whose mission was whispered to him by 
a hundred little voices that spoke of her mindful 
and undaunted love. The shadows were deep 
and long, and the clouds that every now and 
then came over the light of the stars left the lit- 
tle wood in thick darkness, so that Julian strained 
his eyeballs for a while in a vain endeavour to 
trace a moving form amid the thicket. 

At last, however, a dark object was visible at 
a distance, but its progress was so slow, so dif- 
ferent from the light, fleet step of Katherine, 
that Julian's heart beat with the dread of some 
strange footstep breaking in upcm his seclusion. 
He withdrew immediately into the cave, and 
satisfied himself with gazing out from between 
the trellise of ivy which he drew again over the 
orifice. 

He watched and watched, and for a while 
nothing was audible except the throbbing of his 
own pulses ; but at last a slow, unequal footstep 
was neard among the gravel, and Julian held 
his breath as it came nearer and nearer to the 

£lace of his concealment. Slow, slow and 
eavy it was, as if of some one who was either 
a stranger to the insecure fooling of the shingle, 
or unequal to the effort of making his way 
among it, and once or twice the listener could 
distinctly trace the sound of a slight stagger, 
as if the wanderer had lost his footing for the 
moqaent entirely. 

At last the intruder approached so close that 
Julian heard his breathing. A hand was laid 
upon the ivy boughs, and a feeble grasp pulled 
them aside, and the next moment Julian re- 
ceived the form of his sister in his arms as she 
fell motionless on the threshold of the cave. 

"He is dead!" said Julian: "I know that it 
wa.s the thought of my agony that overwhelmed 
her. His blood is on my hand." . 

He laid his sister upon the ground, and before 
he tried to recover her from her terrible swoon, 
he knelt down beside her and put his forehead 
to the earth. He humbled himself in lowliness 
of heart before Hun who is the Judge and the 
Ayenger. 



" Thy will be done, O Qod ! What am I that 
I would revoke thy judgments 1 Thou knowest 
the heart and the reins: I would that I had died 
for him!" 

He was stricken to the dust, but the agony <^ 
remorse was not among the lines that marked 
his brow. He felt in that solemn hour that the 
eye which reads the heart saw that, of the blood 
of this man, in part at least, he was guiltless ; 
that the death which now bowed him down 
with so heavy a load of misery, was, in the sight 
of God, the fruit of one of those inscrutable ac- 
cidents of which He is the sole director, rather 
than the result of any exercise of will on the 
part of Julian. 

He was solemnized and afflicted, and he felt 
that the visitation of Grod was upon him, but that 
appalling senseof guilt which had accompanied 
the previous ttncertaintv was gone. The pure 
and lofty converse of his father had banished 
it — that God in his infinite mercy might not lay 
upon him a burden heavier than he could bear. 
He could look up to heaven, and say " Thy will 
be done," without feeling that he had forfeited 
the privilege even of submitting. He had de- 
served Grod's chastenings, and he bowed to them 
in lowliness of heart; but he did not sorrow 
without hope, for he felt as if the certainty of 
the world's rigorous judgment forestalled the 
anger of Heaven, and changed it into love and 
mercy. The boy's early training was upper- 
most again, and in the hour of his heaviest con- 
demnation he felt the hallowing love of those 
who are " forgiven much." 

Nevertheless, it was a heavy and bitter weight 
of anguish that blanched his cheek to such a 
leaden pallor; and as he bent over poor Kather- 
ine, ana chafed her palms and temples with his 
hands, he almost feared to see her open her eyes, 
and to read the agony which their opening must 
reveal. In a few minutes, however, the colour 
came feebly to her lips, and she raised her eye- 
lids with a languid and half conscious gaze 
around the cave. 

The first glimpse of Julian's anxions coun- 
tenance woke her into life and sense immedi- 
ately. She sprang towards him with a feeble 
cry of misery, and clung round his neck as if 
fearful that Fate, in her cruelty, would inflict the 
direst pang of all, and tear him from her. She 
clasped him in her arms, and looked wildly 
from side to side, as if she thought the hand of 
vengeance could reach him even there; and 
then, as her eyes rested on the fair and youthful 
forehead, and the clear eyes so dimmed by sufler- 
ing, her self-control gave way entirely, and she 
burst into a long, piteous wail of sobs and tears, 
that saddened even the walls of that rude lair by 
the sound of its desolation. 

"Julian, my beloved, you are not his innr- 
derer— you raised no hand against his life — the 
mark of Cain is not upon your forehead — ^yon 
will not be an outcast— they shall not touch a 
hair of your head, my brother. No, no, no— 
we shall live here together always— no evil can 
ever touch you here !" said Katherine, in a wild 
and hurried tone, when the first agony of her 
tears was over, and Julian's words of soothing 
had broken the spell of her distress. "Does 
not our father say that there is no stain of blood 
upon your soul, and will God allow the punish- 
ment of a crime to visit you which your whole 
nature loathes 1 You who are so good, and kind, 
and gentle to all living that you would not hurt 
a wonn with your will— you, my own Julian, a 
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wilftal homicide ! Oh! no, no, no— ^ose cuiei 
and haughty words -were only the overflowings 
of a bleeding spirit on those who, against their 
own will, h^ injured it. Do not look so broken- 
hearted, Julian. Look up to Grod, my brother, 
and ask Him from whom no seerets are hid 
whether the soul of a murderer ever dwelt in 
your bosom. Tell me, Julian, after all the words 
of holiness that our father has spoken to you— 
lell me whether you feel unworthy to kneel down 
and pray for God's support and forgiveness. Do 
.you not feel that, whatever frailties and errors he 
may witness in your heart, this deadly crime can 
jiever outrage the pure eyes that deign to exam- 
ine it. Do you not feel so safe, so blessed in his 
love and his mercy, that the vengeance of man, 
and his power to mng disgrace upon your name, 
is less than nothing in the opposite balance 1 
Tell me this, dear Julian, and no evil will be 
too heavy to sustain." 

The boy looked down upon the pale face that 
was turned up to him, all working with the 
strong feelings of the soul that beamed upon it, 
and the glance went instantly to the mmost 
sanctuary of his soul. The softest tears of love 
and gratitude came raining over his cheek, and 
he took Kaiherine in his arms, and soothed and 
-caressed her even as they fell. 
' " Yes, my beloved sister," said he, in a tone 
which, mough sad and lowly, conveyed no im- 
pression to the listener that was not sweet : " I 
thank God's Holy Spirit for that exemption irom 
the heaviest burden of guilt and horror. My 
conscience refuses to appropriate the guilt which 
the world will lay upon me. Look you up, my 
Katberine, and be comforted, if the conviction 
that I am innocent of imbruing my own hands 
in the blood of mjr fellow can bring you comfort. 
Even the terribleintelligence you have broujght 
has not found me unprepared nor unsubmissive. 
Would you have yet larther evidence ol my 
peace with God, dear Katherine 1 Let us ask 
:nis blessing together." 

The brother and sister knelt hand in hand 
.upon the naked earth within that wild and rug- 
ged temple, into which no eye save that of Him 
whom tney addressed could penetrate. There 
was no word spoken between them, bnt the 
raised eyes, filled with the fervour of the soul, 
and the heaving bosoms, within which the heart 
laboured with its fulness, needed no medium of 
human voice to carry their prayers to Him 
whom we best worship in spirit and in truth. 

The clasp of love and joy^ which followed this 
mute compact left Katherme composed enough 
to answer the eager inquiries addressed to her 
on the subject of her interview with Lord Inver- 
awe, and Julian very soon contrived to make 
himself master of all the details which she had 
originally resolved to hide from him. He learn- 
ed that Major Moira had expired within a few 
hours after his own flight— that the bereaved and 
afflicted parent was unable, even in Katherine's 
presence, to restrain the threats of vengeance 
a£a.inst the destroyer of his only child, and that 
a not pursuit had already been set on foot for the 
apprehension of the fugitive. 

Julian bore every wound inflicted by the nar- 
rative with the l^roism which was the growth 
of his humility; but when Katherine dwelt 
with terror and dismay upon the search for him 
which was already begun, he tried to lead her 
thoughts into a difierent view of the danger 
which appalled her. 

« Remember, dearest Katherine," said he, 



" that the most direct evidence of my goih with 
which I couid furnish my accusers would be im- 
plied in my desire of evading the demands of 
justice, riothing would tempt me to absent my- 
self from the trial which is snie to take place. 
Nay, I should be infinitely more pleased that the 
surrender of my person was a voluntary act, 
than my capture the mere success of the pursuit. 
I trust that God will so (ar pity the dear ones 
who must be implicated in my disgrace, that I 
may be spared the sentence ol the law. Yet, if 
it should be otherwise, remember, dearest Kath- 
erine, that no evils can overwhelm you if tbs 
sense of God's favour be restored to me. Re- 
member your promise that all shooild be borne 
with patience and fortitude when peace was 
again upon the heart of the sinner." 

This was a terrible sentence with which to 
say farewell; and when Katherine had at last 
discovered that her longer stay would alarm the 
inmates of the manse for her safety, she once 
more spoke her good-night to Julian, and with 
a slow step and a heavy heart took her way 
homeward. 

Again and again she turned to speak some 
other little sentence of hope and comfort ere she 
departed. Again and again she was on the eve 
of yielding to her desire of remaining with him 
altogether, and as oAen did Julian use all his 
influence to induce her to hasten home to their 
father, and cheer him with the support which 
she had already aflbrded to himself. She could 
not bear to leave him all alone to the society of 
his gloomy and sorrowful thoughts; and as often 
as she turned her head, and caught a glimpse of 
the wan features, and sad, sweet smile with 
which he was gazing after her, the warm tears 
gushed to her eyes as if in testimony to the ad- 
ditional tenderness with which the errors and 
the sufferings of those we love inspire ns. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
** 0«od lir, whoM powen an tiiew V^^Skakbtmamm. 

Katherine's trials were not over even for this 
night; for she had still to communicate to her 
father the fatal intelligence from Inverawe of 
which she had been the bearer. When she ar- 
rived he was waiting for her in the dining-room 
alone, having persuaded her mother to go to bed 
in anticipation of the nature of the business 
which had detained her, and in anxious and ag- 
itated apprehension of its results. Katberine's 
heart died within her at the first glimpse of her 
father's countenance, with its tale of deep and 
eager anxiety, and its lines of care and sufi&ring. 
She could not answer his inquiries — voice and 
language failed her, and she threw herself on 
his bosom with a mute betrayal of all the evil 
that had fallen, and for a while her weeping was 
the only sound that rose upon the ear. 

" Tell me the worst, my child," said the good 
man, in a tone of calm resi^ation ; " whatso- 
ever seemeth good in His sight shall be accept- 
able in mine. Is Major Moira dead 1" 

Katherine sobbed out her reply to this ques- 
tion, and for a while there was a deep silence 
of solemn and painful thought. 

" God's will be done !" said Mr. Randolph, at 
last. " I thank him for the conviction that my 
child is not a voluntary homicide ; in ail besides, 
his punishment falls where it is due." 
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Presently Mr. Randolph became more com- 
posed ; but the pale rigidity of his features, and 
• the low, heart-broken tones of his voice, wrung 
the heart of Katherine with an agony of sympa- 
thy and regret scarcely inferior to her anguish 
in the cave. She strove to lessen the weight of 
the blow by every extenuating circumstance she 
could advance — she dwelt upon the death-scene 
of Major Moira, and his repeated declarations of 
her brother's innocence, and she described poor 

.Julian's calm and humble submission to the 
chastisement of Heaven with a force and ear- 

.nestness which could not be without their ef- 
fects. She kept out of view the bitterness of 
Lord Inverawe's reproaches, and represented 
him only as one who sorrowed' without hope. 

" God will not forsake us, dearest father,^' said 
she at last, calling up her smile of holy resignar 

)• tion to give expression to her words. ** Julian's 
innocence seems to us so indisputable, that I can- 
not believe but that it must be equally clear to 

-all the world besides. And if it were otherwise, 

'. my father, the God with whom nothing is im- 

i possible will bring light out of our darkness. 

j Vou know in whom you have believed, dear 

(father, and though it be his will to work inscruta- 
*>lyi yet he will in all things repay our trust in 
.him."'' 

How fair and sweet a thing is the trust of a 
I devoted woman ! In a man's most steadfast faith 
.there is, of necessity, a desire to see behind the 
curtain — a longing of reason to trace out the 
means whereby the expected good is to be at- 
tained — a mingling of the efforts of human intel- 
lect even with the persuasion of its insufficiency. 
But in a woman's faith there is no blemish upon 
^he fervour of its dependance — there is no rest^ 
.less working of reason aAer knowledge ; but the 
Axae heart lays itself down in the very path of 
•the thunderbolt, and seeks not any proof of its 
.- safetv beyond what its own trust in the hand 
vhicn shelters can supply. 

Katherine's religion was not of a nature to de-. 
sert her in this extremity; and after this day of 
. anguish she sought her pillow with a soul hal- 
lowed by the blessings ol those whom she lived 
» only to serve, and tranquillized by the security 
of its trust in God. Ana they alone, upon whom 
His heavy chastisements have wrought their 
appointed work, can tell how blessed is the in- 
fluence of affliction when it brings us nearer and 
V nearer to the hand that chastens. 

It had been decided between Katherine and 
her lather, before they parted, as inevitable that 
Mrs. Randolph should oe informed of the situa- 
tion of her son. Now that their hope of sparing 
her the worst part of the disclosure was put to 
fUghtf it had become more than ever necessary 
to prepare her mind for the contemplation of 
Julian s terrible position. But Mrs. Randolph 
proved an unapt scholar in jurisprudence ; and 
the intelligence, instead of proving the shock to 
her feeble nerves which Katherine and her father 
anticipated, carried few ideas to her mind beyond 
surprise and indignation that Julian's declara- 
tion of his own innocence should weigh as no- 
thing in the eyes of the law he had outraged. 
Her strongest feelings on the subject seemed to 
be that of satisfaction in the knowledge that he 
was so near her; and the greatest difficulty 
a^painst which Katherine had to contend was in 
dissuading her from commanding that he should 
visit his home, and yield her the happiness of see- 
ring him on the instant. 

In vain did both daughter and husband assure 



her that it was at the most imminent hazaid 
alone that he could leave the cave ; she ended 
by declaring that, if they refused Julian liberty 
to come to her, she would go to him at every 
risk, and in the face of every danger. 

Mr. Randolph, quite aware t&t she would 
fulhl her threat without hesitation, was obliged 
to take upon himself the gratification of her 
wishes, in the manner in which it could be done 
with least peril to the interests of all; and, ac- 
cordingly, when he went to pay his own sad 
visit to the lonely refugee, he desired him, when 
the night was at the darkest, to fold his plaid 
about him, and come to the low window of the 
dining-room, through which Katherine would 
admit him ; and he might spend half an hour 
with his mother, and then return as he came, 
without being seen even by the servants of the 
household. • 

Katherine made one visit more to the cave 
than she intended, for the purpose of enforcing 
her numerous injunctions of care and caution, 
and then returned home to wait the hour of his 
approach in fear and sorrow. 

The night, according to the half-hopeful, half- 
fearful prognostic of Katherine, set in in pitchy 
darkness, and about the usual tea-hour of the 
manse the rain began to fall heavily; yet Mrs. 
Randolph persisted in expecting her son, and 
silencea Katherine with the utmost impatience 
when she expressed a different opinion. 

Katherine stirred the fire, and drew down the 
curtains, and arranged the room to the beau 
ideal of domestic comfort ; and when she looked 
out upon the murky security of the night, and 
calculated the slenaer risk which would be run 
by such an adventure on the part of Julian, she 
began to tell her heart that her mother was 
right, and he would certainly come— and yet 
the thought made her tremble. She could not 
bear that Julian should come skulking to his 
home in hiding and secrecy, while the house- 
hold, that would have rung with joy at the sound 
of his approach, was kept in ignorance of it. 
Her father, too, looked anxious, and asked her 
so often if she believed that he meant to come, 
that she felt how much of his comfort depended 
upon the certainty that he would not. 

Seven — half past seven— eight — all passed 
without any appearance of Julian; and when, 
half an hour more had elapsed, Mrs. Randolph 
began to fidget, and, in the exact same propor- 
tion, Mr. Randolph became composed, ana asked 
for his tea with a self-gratulatoiy tone that seem- 
ed to indicate* that his fears were almost at an 
end. The probability of Julian's appearance 
was so very slight now, that Katherine felt half 
disposed to pity her mother for the disappoint- 
ment, and delayed the making of tea as long as 
possible, as if to render her sympathy apparent. 
The cups were all poured out at last, however, 
and their fragrant steam was perfuming the air. 
when the party was suddenly disturbed by a loud 
ringing at the door-bell. The circumstance was 
a sufficiently unusual one at this hour of the day 
to make its result a "matter of some curiosity. 
Katherine whispered to her heart that it was 
Keirh, and Mr. Randolph turned his face to- 
wards the door in an attitude of expectation. 

Heavy steps crossed the passage and mmed 
into the little library, and a moment after the 
servant announced the visit of a gentleman to 
Mr. Randolph on business of importance. 

A slight bustle in the hall attracted Kather- 
ine's attention, and almost unconsciously she 
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folOowed her fkther to the door, and pressed out 
into the lobby. A group of men, in strange, 
itmgh-looking coats, were huddled near the door, 
and their hats occupied the lobby table. One 
single glance wasr sufficient to convince her that 
they were officers of justice; and with extreme 
difficulty repressing a shriek, she retreated into 
tiie dining-room and shut the door. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

'< Will yoa be ruled by me ? 
A7— so you will not o'enrule me to a peace.** 

Shjlxspsabb. 

Catherine did not lose her presence of mind 
ibr a moment. To doubt the errand of these 
strange men to her father's house was impossi- 
ble. She knew that they were in pursuit of Ju- 
lian ; and in the same moment became aware, 
that to make known the real nature of their mis- 
sion to her mother would have gone far to hill 
her on the spot, or, at the least, to produce such 
a scene as it was absolutely necessary to avoid. 

Accordingly, Katherine returned to her place 
by the table, that she might collect her thoufi^hts, 
and decide what was best to be done in such an 
emergency. The sickness of terror was over her 
heart, and her limbs trembled till her very fingers 
xefiised to perform their office, and her face be- 
trayed the pallor of mortal extremity. And yet, 
when her mother spoke to her in a quiet tone, 
and inquired if she had seen the stranger, she 
answered, with perfect self-possession, that she 
had not, and hoped that he would not detain her 
&ther till his tea should have turned cold. 

In a few minutes her brain was cleared from 
the mist that had come over it, and she began 
to look steadfastly upon the exigencies of the 
moment. It would be impossible to conceal the 
truth firom her mother long; since, doubtless, if 
the person with whom her father was engaged 
were, as she concluded, an officer of justice, he 
would consider it his duty to search the house 
£>r the fugitive ; and the prospect of revealing 
such an intention to her mother, or of having it 
conducted in her presence, was one firom wMch 
ber s])irit shraiik m agony. 

This prospect, however, wretohed as it ap- 
peared, was not the worst evil that threatened; 
Ibr Katherine remembered that it was still just 
possible that the next moment miffht see Julian 
iiimself leap through the window of the dining- 
loom into the very arms, as it were, of his pur- 
suers. The anticipation made her half fi^antic, 
and her first impulse was to lift the window her- 
self, and flee through it to intercept and forbid 
bim. This would have been, however, not only 
to betray the worst at once, and under the most 
alarming circumstance, to her mother, but to in- 
crease the hazard of Julian's capture, the secret 
of whose very hiding-place his mother's agitar 
tion would be sure to betray. 

Such a shock of evils wellnigh unsettled 
poor Katherine's reason altogether. Ah, Keith ! 
where were you at this moment, when she whom 
you loved best would have given years of life 
for your presence. She daroL not think of her 
own responsibilities, and yet every instant, as it 
passed, seemed but adding to their weight. 

Mrs. Randolph went on talking in her usual 
strain, wondering at Julian's absence, and sip- 
jnng hsK tea, and enjoying it with a placidity 



^ that acted upon poor Katbeiine's excited nerves- 
like oil upon the flames. 

Minute after minute passed, and the terrible 
tUe-hrUU was still undisturbed, while fix>m the 
hall no index came that the parties engaged in 
ccmference there were growing weary of their 
vigil. At last Mrs. Randolph released her 
daughter firom the table, and wondered whether 
it was worth while to keep the tea-things fi)r her 
husband and Julian. 

The excuse was seized upon immediately, 
and Katherine sjnrang to the window, and passed 
behind the curtain to look out. It was still as 
dark as ever, and the rain descended in a straight, 
dreary plash, without a breeze to swav it. " Oh ! 
surely Julian would not come now.**^ 

The outer door was ajar, and the light was 
streaming through it ; it seemed as if the men 
were watohing outside of the house. Kather- 
ine's heart died within her. It was impossible 
now that even her wild flight could be attempted; 
it would but be giving a clew to tiie real hiding- 
place. 

" Ah !" thought the excited girl, " surely God,, 
in his infinite mercy, will prevent Julian from 
coming — surely there cannot be such an agony 
as this in store for us — O God! preserve him! 
sustain him !" and she wrung her hands in pas- 
sionate supplicaticm. 

She had scarcely breathed these words, when 
a slight rustling among the shrubs, like the soft- 
est movement of the wind, caught her ear; the 
next instant Julian's wet plaid flapped against 
her cheek, and his hand was on the window ledge. 

"Brother! Julian!" said she, in a whisper, 
that seemed to contain her very soul ; "ah! 
dear, dear Julian, do not come in~flee! flee 
back again to the cave — they are here, seeking - 
you: go— go, dear Julian, or it will kill our 
motner, and she is here beside me, and knows 
nothing of these terrible men. Julian — ah I if 
you wish to save us all from madness, fly back 
again to the cave.'' 

"And my father," said Julian, in the same 
concentrated whisper, yet with perfect calmness 
and self-possession, " where is ne V* 

" In the study, talking to the officer who has 
brought Uiese men. Ah! why do you stand 
there ? If you do not wish to see me drop dead 
at your feet, go." 

" Sweet Katherine, be calm, and let me pass,** 
returned Julian, in a tone of gentle firmness, as 
of one who has taken a righteous resolution;- 
" let me pass, and trust yourself and me in the 
hands of God and his justice. I will not let my 
father be pushed to the extremity by the cross- 
questioning of this man. Let me pass, and trust 
to me for calming and reassuring our mother.'' 

Katherine's faraier remonstrances were defer- 
red by the approach of Mrs. Randolph, who had 
heard a rustle among the curtains, and started 
forward to discover its cause. In a moment 
Julian was in the room, clasped in the joyful 
embrace of his mother, and Katherine wring- 
ing her hands in agony beside them. 

" Oh ! mother, mother, let him go !" said the 
poor girl, forgetting all peril to her mother in. 
the heavier danger that menaced Julian; <*let 
him go, dearest mother; drive him from you; 
conmiand him back again to the cave; you 
know not the deadly peril he is in, even in your 
arms. Those terrible men — oh, mother, moth- 
er, they are his pursuers, and I feared to tell 
you of'^it before; send him from you, or they 
will tear him away by force." 
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"They shall not— they shall not!" said Mrs. 
Randolph, clasping him yet closer, and unmoved 
by the eager appeal of Katherine. "Where 
should he be so sale as on his mother's bosom "i 
They shall not touch a hair of his head." 

And she raised her voice with a violence 
that seemed half hysterical. 

" Mother— Katherine — listen to me," said Ju- 
lian, in a calm, low, and impressive tone ; " let 
me pass to my lather's room ; let me give my- 
self up to the hands of these men, and wait you 
patiently for the issue. I pledge you my hon- 
our, my most sacred word, before Heaven, that 
I believe you have nothing to fear. Answer 
your own neart, dear Katherine ; does your fine 
and true principle not inform vou that this will 
be a better course for a man of integrity to pur- 
sue, than the mean flight of a coward before a 
charge which he understands not 1 Let me pass, 
I implore you, on the way which I believe, be- 
fore God, leads me to my daty. Dearest mother, 
command yourself— Katherine, let me pass." 

Katherine flung herself at his feet, and grasp- 
ed his knees half Irantically. 

" Wait— wait— wait till our father comes to 
gvdde you — ^hide yourself, I implore you, if it be 
only till he comes! Oh! Julian, do not kill us 
with this boldness — see, look at our mother!" 

Mrs. Randolph was in violent hjrsterics upon 
the sota, Julian was gazing from one to the oth- 
er like a man stupefied, and Katherine was 
kneeling at his feet, when the door opened, and 
Keith Chisholm, like an apparition from the 
skies, walked into the apartment. 



CHAPTER XL. 

'*Thui affliotioa lutth ens tarte m aweet 
Mm maj cotditl conkfoft." 

Skajcspsaii. 

No messenger fix>m Heaven could hare been 
more welcome in the sight of Katherine than the 

Sresence of her best friend at this moment of 
espair. She sprang towards him with a cry of 
joy, and in an mstant his arm was round her, 
and his calm and manly tones speaking comfort 
and encouragement. 

Keith told her that he had been closeted for 
half an hour with her father and the person to 
whom the order for Julian's arrest had been 
committed ; soothed her by assurances that even 
this stranger took in her brother's situation a 
lively and engrossing interest; and finished by 
detailing to her the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed of what course it would be most desira- 
ble to follow. 

The stranger, without directly inquiring the 
place of Julian's retreat, had declared his con- 
viction that the safest and wisest, as well as the 
most honourable plan, would be that Julian 
should voluntarily surrender himself a prisoner. 

Katherine's look of despair and Julian's pas- 
sionate appeal interrupted the speaker as he pro- 
nounced these words, and Mrs. Randolph's con- 
vulsive sobbing redoubled its vehemence. 

*' Dearest Katherine," said Keith, with his 
persuasive gentleness of tone and manner, " lis- 
ten to me for a moment, and then exercise your 
own excellent judgment in this matter. You 
know, upon the authority of Lord Inverawe 
himself, at whose instigation this keen pursuit 
has been institated, that no pains wiU be spared, 



no exertions withheld, to make it succfessftd ;, 
and the direction which the pursuers have this- 
night taken may in itself be sufficient to con- 
vince you that such vigilance cannot long be- 
evaded. You may look upon it as inevitable^ 
dearest Katherine, that Julian will sooner or la- 
ter be taken, whether he be suffered to escape for 
the present or not : then think whether it will 
tell most to the honour and integrity of the fugi- 
tive, to his own sense of innocence, to the views- 
which he entertains of his own grounds of de- 
fence, that he surrender himself at once, that he- 
put himself into the hands of justice, having fled 
no farther fh>m it than to the shelter of his fa« 
ther's roof; or, on the other hand, that he skulk 
forth again, like a culprit and a vagabond, seek- 
ing to hide himself in the darkness firom the 
eyes of those whom he dares not to confit)nt. 
Do not fear for the issue, dearest Katherine," 
continued Keith ; " there is much and weighty 
evidence in his favour. The esteem in which 
Julian was held, and to which every officer of 
his corps is able and eager to testify, the circum*^ 
stances of the quarrel in which all these misfor« 
tunes ori^nated, and, above all, the d3ring assu- 
rances of Major Moira that the blame was his 
alone — all these things are in his favour: where- 
as, if you persist in detaining JuUan, if he is 
won over, dearest Katherine, by your entreaties, 
to play the fugitive any longer, it is certain tiiat 
his reputation will be the sacrifice — nay, that ia 
another week your brother will be an outlaw." 

Katherine became deadly pale, and hung 
heavily on the arm of Keith as he uttered Uiese- 
words, in a tone which was too low to reach the 
ear .of Mrs. Randolph. Julian followed up the- 
impression they had made by a torrent of eager 
remonstrances. 

"Support our mother, dearest Katherine," 
said he, as he appeared to succeed in convincing; 
her. " Lead her up stairs, and while her from* 
the contemplation of these violent scenes ; your 
influence over her is the strongest always ; teach 
her to look upon this matter as we do, and let 
me, in the mean time, join my father." 

Katherine burst into a fresh flood of tears at. 
the last sentence. 

" And will you go before I can see you again T 
Must I not even say farewell 1" said she, in a 
tone of reproach. " And will you go alone with 
these terrible meni Oh, Keith, must he put 
himself in their hands alone 1" 

" I shall not part from him for a moment until 
I bring him back to you in lumpiness," said 
Keith, in a reassuring tone. " Trust me, dear- 
est Katherine, he is scarcely an object of deeper 
interest to yourself than he is to me ; and I give 
my sacred promise that, if the efibrts of man can 
bring him back to Killurie in safety, he shall re- 
turn. Do not look so distrustfully on the future y 
all will be well yet, and in less time than you 
now believe possible I shall see you laughing 
over the fears of this moment." 

"Promise me," said Katherine, "that he wiU 
not go before I return— promise, dear Kei&^ 
that you will not suffer him to leave the house 
for half an hour. Surely they cannot object to 
this." 

Keith promised, and Katherine, with his as- 
sistance, supported her mother up stairs to bed ; 
where, exhausted by the violence of her previous 
agitation, she very soon sank into a state of qui- 
escence. 

Poor Katherine found the society of her own. 
thoughts, during that brief vigil by her mother's. 
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bedside, sufficiently engrossing to put to rest 
even her impatience for its close. How terrible, 
how agonizing, seemed to her this fatal and un- 
certain parting! Under circumstances of what 
fearful hazard was she bidding a farewell which 
had never yet been spoken without pain, but 
which had taught her no feeling in the past that 
would not be looked upon as little less than 
transport in comparison with those which were 
In'eaking her heart at this moment. Oh, if she 
could but follow him through all his perils ! If 
«he could be ever present with him to soothe, to 
•comfort, and support ! If she could but choose 
between the duties that bound her to her home 
and the precious privilege of accompanying Ju- 
lian — 01 watching his fate as it unravelled itself 
—of being ever near him to share or to avert the 
dangers as they approached ! Oh, how much less 
terrible would her fate appear if she were only 
privileged to attend upon the beloved one in his 
adversity ! 

Is there any eye which traces these lines that 
has not wept over the deprivation of the same 
imaginary blessing 1 Is there any heart which 
has not felt as if its very presence would benefit 
ihe sufferer whom it was denied the power to 
succour— that has not magnified the affliction 
which it was debarred finom witnessing, till the 
very anguish of beholding the beloved one in 
pain has been envied and pined for as the dear- 
est boon of Heaven 1 

True, it is vain, and profitless, and heart-rend- 
sng to gaze upon the tears and sufferings of 
:those we love, till the view goes far to sap the 
foundation of our own being. Yet who would 
not prefer an ordeal of sympathy like this tq the 
anxious, nuserable sel^torture of the solitude 
which excludes it 1 

But deeply as her own peace of mind was con- 
"Cemed in the desire to accompanv Julian, it was 
not on this that Katherine could for a moment 
1>e accused of broodine. The loneliness of Ju- 
lian — the long hours which he must pass in soli- 
tude while Keith was absent for the purpose, it 
might be, of forwarding the captive's interests ; 
and then tiie cheerless discomforts of a prison, 
which lacked even the smile of affection to soften 
Its ragged aspect— these were the images that 
jnost oppressed her. Oh, who could tend and 
watch over Julian like his twin sister 1 Even 
JCeith knew nothing of the tenderness with which 
she would cheer the hours of his captivity till 
they became hours of peace and joy : even Keith, 
with all his watchful kindness, could not guess 
4he warm devotion of a sister's love. How 
tsdkould he 1 It was by great acts of brave and 
active service that Keith's devotion was to bene- 
ifit him. Who, then, would have leisure to 
watch, and tend, and solace himi Oh, could 
-she but accomplish this engrossing wish, and go 
with him to his prison ! 

Katherine felt half her sorrows melt away at 
the possibility. She looked at her mother— her 
•sleep was sound and tranquil. " She will not 
sink beneath her burden of anxiety, and dear 
Marion's care will be as sleepless as my own," 
•was her reflection. " My dear father cannot go 
with Julian," she pursuea; " it is no service for 
•his pure piety, that which leads him to follow 
his own child to a jail. Besides, he cannot 
leave Killurie for an indefinite period, such as 
4his journey demands ; and Julian must not be 
left without one member of his family. Oh, God 
'Will grant my prayer ev^d yet, and I shall go 
rwithhinL*' 



A few moments of farther reflection confinned 
her resolution of at least endeavouring to pos- 
sess herself of this blessing so dearlv coveted; 
and, with a beating heart, and a chee£: in which 
the blood curdled with anxiety, she descended to 
her father's room. She opened the door very 
gently, and entered without disturbing the occu- 
pant, who was seated alone beside the table. 

Katherine watched him for a moment in si- 
lence, and her heart bled over the intense agooy 
which was indicated by the paleness of his fore- 
head, and the compression of the long, thin fingers 
that covered his eyes. He heard her troubled 
breathings at last, and loooked up to her with a 
smile that struggled mournfully through the an- 
guish which his features expressed. 

" You are welcome, my Katherine," said he, 
in a low tone ; " I was wishing for you this 
moment. Come to me, my child, and tell me 
that the anxieties of the last few days have not 
left you without energy to struggle yet farther. 
Tell me, dearest Katherine, have you strength 
to undertake one more — ^ihe heaviest and most 
grievous to be borne of all your labours of love 
in Julian's cause 1 

" Oh, father, only tell me bow I can serve either 
him or you," said Katherine, fervently ; " only 
show me in what way my feeble powers can 
avail, and the opportunity of using them will be 
the dearest boon you can bestow." 

" God bless my child I" answered Mr. Ran- 
dolph ; " I knew that her will at least was not to 
be overtaxed— but stay, dear Katherine, until 
you have heard the nature of the new call upon 
you before you promise to answer it. The act 
of heroism which I am going to require at your 
hands will entail' duties of a nature utterly re- 
volting to you — will introduce you to scenes 
which, of all others, are calculated to wound 
and shock you." 

The good man*s voice shook as if it wrung 
his heart to enumerate the sacrifices he was 
about to exact. 

" A long series of trials is all that I can prom- 
ise you, my child, beyond your brother's grati- 
tude and your father's tenderest blessing. I am 
f»ing to beg that you go with Julian to London, 
am prevented accompanying hira by the ne- 
cessihr of going elsewhere in search of evidence 
that IS wanting. But your mother is to be left 
in the chaige of Marion and Miss Forbes ; and 
yon, my devoted child, are required to accom* 
pany your brother to jail." 

Katherine knelt at her father's knees, and 
thanked Heaven and him for the proposal in a 
burst of happy tears. It never occurred to her 
to inquire for what purpose such an arrangement 
was made : she looked on the proposal in no 
other light than as a piece of tender indulgence 
to herself; and the step with which she reas- 
cended the stairs, to prepare for her sudden jour- 
ney, seemed winged with gossamer in compari- 
son with the leaden pace at which she had so 
lately traversed the same ground before. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" Regions of aanaw^ ddefuT sbades, where peace 
And rest can never come." — Milton. 

Few people, whom neither experience nor 

observation has enlightened upon the subject, 

could be made to comprehend the feelings with 

I which one who has no acquaintance with the 
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haunts of men, beyond a villafe or a country 
town, enters the " mighty heart'* of the metropo- 
lis. The excitement produced by our introduc- 
tion to the most sublime scenes of nature is a 
feeling which, coming from precisely the same 
source with that which I would describe, may 

2et serve, in some degree, to illustrate the latter 
y the effect of contrast ; for, though the sense of 
g;reamess, the impression of power, and might, 
and grandeur, be nearly the same in boUi cases, 
the heavenly composure and solemnity wlich 
follows our mental assent to the poet's truism, 
that " Grod made the country," bears no analogy 
lo th& utter bewilderment of awe, and something 
resembling terror, with which we ask ourselves 
" whether man made the town V* AnH although 
the exquisite beauty and magnificence' of the 
architectural scenery of London raise our first 
feeling of simple wonder into one of enthusiastic 
enjoyment, yet the very distraction of our mind, 
the restless avidity with which we gaze ana 
-wonder at each- new marvel as it presents itself, 
proves our happiness to be the production of 
.anificial causes, from tl^e intoxication which 
accompanies it. 

Poor Katherine had little opportunity for ana- 
lyzing the effect of scenes like these on her own 
imagination. The peculiar circumstances under 
which their journey was performed having car- 
ried the little party first to Brighton, and finom 
Brighton to London, Katherine entered the capi- 
tal by its noblest approach, and gazed with ad- 
miration, despite oftne anxieties which weighed 
her down, upon the rows of palaces which in 
that direction bid the stranger welcome ; and as 
she looked out upon the carved and fretted pil- 
lars, and the graceful designing of the squares 
and terraces, which lay silvered by the halo of 
a quiet moonlight, she was conscious of a swell- 
ing at the heart as she contrasted with it the 
terrible gloom of her own destination. 

The gaslights -were almost obscured in the 
glory ot the moonbeams ; but here and there a 
shutter was ajar, as if the inhabitants had been 
tempted to turn towards the spiritual night, even 
though it lay only upon paved streets ; whUe the 
shadi^ of gauze draperies was sufficient to hide 
from Catherine's eyes such groups as spoke to 
lier heart with a sweet tale of the meny homes 
of England. 

presently the roar of human life waxed louder, 
however, and the patrician dignity of the pai'ks 
gave place to haunts of strife and business. Pic- 
cadilly was left behind, Regent-street traversed 
jrapidly, and by Oxford-street and Holbom the 
carriage held its way, as it would have done had 
lighter and gayer hearts throbbed within it. 

Amid such a scene, so strange, so stirring, so 
unlike all to which, nrom her infancy, she had 
l>een accustomed, Katherine became utterly be- 
wildered. The masses of human beings that 
swept along confused her by their frequency; 
Che lights streaming across the broad way alto- 
gether overpowered her, and she leaned back in 
her seat, scarcely more disturbed on her brother's 
account than surprised by the novelty of her own 
situation. 

At length a remark of Keith's made Kather- 
ine's heart beat, and her eyes strain their powers 
.•f vision, while she leaned forward to watch for 
the gloomy termination to their journey. She 
did not ask a question ; the atmosphere of the 
place — the very aspect of the street, told her that 
.something terrible was near at hand. 

Bhe nvuie her observations in silence upon all 



that met her eye. There was an air of mean* 
ness, and an appearance of squalor even in die 
life and bustle of the scene, which spoke of the 
proximity of vice and miseiy ; and as Katherine 
turned round to gaze at the beloved features 
which were soon to find a home in this abode of 
sin, she could with great difficulty restrain the 
tears with which her heart seemed bursting. 

"Arc you quite resolved to go directly to the 
prison, dearest Katherine 1" said Keith; "will 
you not yet be persuaded to let us go there, at 
least for the first time, without youT* 

Katherine steadied her voice, and then answer- 
ed cheerfully, 

"I am quite resolved, dear Keith; do not 
plague yourself with trying to dissuade me." 

Sne cast her eyes once more without, and a 
long, high wall, blackened by the smoke of many 
generations, and extending the whole length of 
the street, caught her gaze. It was a dismal olv 
ject, and saddened even the gloomy purlieus of. 
Wewgate-street with its huge and massive pro- 
portions. Not for a moment could its uses be 
mistaken, and Katherine recognised the prison 
of her brother with a sickness of the heart which 
could only be understood by one as little used to 
such visions as herself, and, turning involun- 
tarily towards Julian, tightened the clasp with 
which she already held his arm, as if to assure 
herself that even this fell barrier could not sep- 
arate them. 

The carriage stopped, and Katherine was lift- 
ed down by her betrothed, pale, and cold, and 
rigid, after Julian and his captor had alighted. 
It appeared that the arrival of the prisoner had 
occasioned an unusual degree of excitement and 
interest among the populace ; for a group of in- 
quisitive faces peered around her as Katherine 
stepped on the pavement, and rude words of idle 
comment grated harshly in her ears as she passed 



The iron-bound door of Newgate— that gate 
which seems to bear, in characters of its own; 
the terrible motto of Dante-^-clanged drearily 
after the group as they entered, and for the first 
time Katherine felt tliat Julian stood a member 
of that community which comprehends the re* 
fuse of human kind. 

She gazed fearfully around her upon a strong 
vaulted hall, hung with keys, fetters, and hand- 
cuflfe of every size and description : and while all 
the turnkeys in the house seemed to peep in to 
look at the gentleman captive, she had time to 
remark the perfect self-possession and coolness 
of Julian's bearing. 

A respectable-looking man begged to know 
whether the lady would choose to enter the ward, 
and being answered in the affirmative, he took 
out his keys, and begged the party to follow him^^ 
Katherine shuddered violently as she passed the 
threshold of the guard-room, and beheld the row 
of plaster casts of the heads of malefactors which 
are ranged over it. The chill of death seemed 
to pass through her veins, and she felt, in its 
fullest intensity, that superstitious boding of evil 
which is apt to come over us on our first ac- 
quaintance with a place of confinement. Her 
senses seemed painfully alive to every impres- 
sion during her onward progress; and as she 
gazed from side to side upon rude and naked 
walls, she confessed to herself that the very air 
she breathed carried to her mind images of^vice 
and misery. 

Stairs were ascended and galleries traversed, 
till Katherine began to think herself in a labyr- 
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inth to which there was no clew. At last, how- 
ever, they stopped before a strong door, and the 
turnkey, having unlocked it, ushered them into 
a laige room, furnished with one or two long 
benches, and a dozen of rude wooden bedsteads, 
placed one over another, like the berths of a 
ship's cabin, on each of which was laid a rug 
and a piece of carpet for the accommodation of 
its occupant. 

Those who declare that the most rigid order 
and cleanliness, even when accompanied by the 
nsually cheerful influence of a good fire, are in-^ 
compatible with the dreariest atmosphere of 
squalor and desolation, have never visited a cell 
or even a ward of Newgate. Katherine stepped 
across the threshold, and looked round her with 
a swelling heart; but her observations were dis- 
turbed by the moving of a dark object at the far- 
ther end, and in a moment she retreated to the 
side of Keith, and entreated of him to inquire 
whether they could be alone. 

"We have only one prisoner in this ward, 
ma'am," said the man, in reply to her audible 
whisper ; " this is where they generally remain 
the first nieht, and as it is large, and has the ad- 
.vantage of a fire, I thought the gentleman would 
prefer being here." 

" I suppose I can have an apartment to my- 
self, if I desire it," said Julian, with that winning 
tone and address which invariably found its way 
to all hearts. 

" Certainly, sir," answered the jailer ; " the cell 
has been prepared for you these two days." 

Kathenne shivered, and Julian smilea at these 
words, while Keith asked a few questions in an 
imder tone regarding the accommodation afford- 
ed by the cell ; and when thcjjr were answered, he 
proposed that, if Julian preferred the solitude of 
m& own apartment to tne warmlh of this, they 
should all adjourn thither immediately. 

Again the interminable passages were trav- 
erseoL and again the endless flights of stairs de- 
scended, until the group were on their way 
through a vaulted passage, into which the moon- 
beams could not enter, and which was lighted by 
day as well as by night with lamps. This, how- 
ever, brought them once more into day, or, rather, 
to moonlight ; and bv-and-by they stopped before 
one of a row of small doors upon the ground, the 
characters of which were distinguishable by the 
numerous nails and clasps of iron with which 
each of them was secured. 

A cold and desolate chill fell upon Katherine 
as this time she followed her brotner and Keith 
into the condemned cell, where, as a " gentle- 
man," Julian had been privileged to take up his 
abode. It was an apartment measuring about 
ten feet by six, and contained an iron bedstead, 
formed of one solid sheet, except where, by way 
of luxury, it was perforated at intervals of an 
inch or two ; a rug like those in the ward which 
they had first entered, and in one comer a brack- 
et, on which were laid a Bible and Prayer-book. 
The floor was of rough flags, the walls of na- 
ked brick, and the window placed far above the 
heads of the tallest among the group ; the moon- 
light quivering through it, and making the des- 
olation of the apartment still more desolate. 

Katherine uttered not a word while Keith and 
Julian were making their survey of the cheerless 
domicil. She could not have spoken, for the 
long-suppressed tears were struggling to escape ; 
her bosom heaved as if she would have been 
sufibcated, and her cheek was so pale that the 
very moonlight could not malre it paler. 



" How thankful I am to be alone !" said Ju- 
lian, turning cheerfully towards her ; " you will 
be able to leave me with an easy mind, dearest 
Katherine. And now that you have seen me 
fairly settled, I must dismiss you and Keith im- 
mediately, for I have not forgotten thai he has 
still a lodging to provide for you." 

" I fear you will be cold, dear Julian," said 
she, in a very low and constrained tone, as if 
she feared to lose her composure for a moment 

" Cold !" repeated he, laughing, with an eflbrt 
to turn the tide of her spirits by the broadest evi- 
dence of his own serenity ; "no, no, I am only 
sleepy, and after you and Keith are gone, I shall 
not DC half an hour longer awake. This is not 
a sign of cold, is it 1" and he pressed her hands 
with his till ^he felt reassured by their healthy 
warmth. 

Her own were as cold and as white as mar- 
ble, and Julian's anxiety awoke at their touch. 

"My poor Katherine! no wonder that you 
suspect me of cold, when your own circulation 
seems to have stopped altogether. I must not 
keep you here any longer. Keith, take care of 
her, 1 entreat, and find out some comfortable 
rooms for her as soon as you can : and now 
good-night to you both." 

" You will allow Keith to return," said Kath- 
erine. 

" No, indeed, my dear sister," returned he ; 
" I shall sleep soundly, and be quite independent 
of all your cares for many hours to come. Do 
not remain with me now. To-morrow I shall 
look for you as for the dawn, but now good- 
night." 

A few words more of kindness and good au- 
guiy passed "between him and Keith, and, after a 
convulsive embrace from Katherine, Keith hur- 
ried her away, and Julian was left in his soli- 
tude. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

** There ia a comfort in the strength of love : 
'TMrill make a thing- endurable which elae 
Would orerwt the brain or break the heart." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

How sorely did this night's experience tax the 
courage and the self-command with which poor 
Katherine had resolved on meeting eveiy trial 
which she might be called upon to encounter. 
How terrible was the first realization of that 
which she had anticipated, with an apprehen- 
sion so vague and undefined! She had seen 
Julian the inmate of a prison ; she had looked 
upon the fleet foot and tne eagle eye, for which 
the glorious liberty of their own mountains 
seemed the only befitting sphere, condemned to 
the sordid restraint, whence every gratification 
of which his nature was susceptible seemed ex- 
cluded ; she had seen one, from contact -with 
whose noble nature all base or evil things had 
once seemed of their own accord to fall away, 
herding with the offscourings of the haman 
race, stalled among felons and thieves, and fet- 
tered by bonds, which ought to have been to him 
like the green withes of tne giant. 

Katherine felt that the malice of Fate had 
wellnigh done its worst ; that there was but one 
shaft more that could carry a bitterer poison 
still ; and in her brokenness of heart she well- 
nigh overlooked the disparity between Julian's 
degradation and Julian's death. She leaned her 
head npon the shoulder of Keith as they sat 
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together in the canriagei and wept out her long- 
restrained flood of tears in speechless desolation. 
The convulsion of her anguish, which the at- 
tempt to control it before had occasioned, was 
past, and she uttered no sound to express what 
was soing on within. She was utterly subdued, 
and there was a meek and patient lowliness in 
her mode of suffering, that wrung the heart of 
her betrothed with a deeper sympathy than 
would have attended the most noisy lamenta- 
tions. 

"My own dear Katherine," said he, in a 
cheering tone, " do not be so sad, nor let our fate 
i)ut on such a mournful aspect as it now wears 
in your eyes. I know that you are bowed down 
with the trial of seeing Julian in such a resting- 
place ; but only strip away the imaginary por- 
tion of the evil, and then say if his present couch 
be not in all respects as good as that to which 
YOU consigned hmi so cheerfully in Clach-nar 
hard. Nay, is he not better sheltered from every 
species of danger than he was there 1" 

" Ah, Keith," answered she, in a low, heart- 
broken tone, "does it make na difference that 
then the haunts of his chiidhood were4iis prison, 
^d I myself his jailer ?" 

" Well, dearest," answered he, smiling, " and 
so you will be to-morrow, not only his jailer, but 
his fellow-captive, if you will. Only consider, 
dearest Katherine, how trifling, to a man of Ju- 
lian's breeding, after all, is tne inconvenience 
of a hard bed and an uncarpeted chamber ; for, 
if you will but think, you will find that this is 
all." 

"All!" repeated she; "do you think it no- 
thing, then, to breathe the same atmosphere with 
convicts and felons ; to take your place in tiie 
ranks of those whom all honest men hold in ab- 
horrence ; to obey the laws which were framed 
only for the degraded and reprobate 1 Ah, Keith, 
do you rate this at nothing!" 

" My dearest Katherine," said Keith, eamestr 
ly, "you forget that Julian, though vntk them, is 
not of them. Do you think that a few davs' or 
weeks' sojourn in such a neighbourhood can 
cast the snadow of a cloud on the mind of Ju- 
lian, either in reality, or in the estimation of any 
human being, or do you suppose that he will 
leave his prison with a soil even upon his repu- 
tation 1 Y ou forget that the mere act of freemg 
him from confinement restores its most untar- 
nished brighmess to his honour as well as his 
liberty. I^t me persuade you to follow my ex- 
ample, and turn your mind, and hopes, and ener- 
gies to that moment, and let the present flit away 
unnoticed." 

"And yet I cannot forget that, should God in 
his mercy grant us this at last, a long space 
Blast intervene in which poor Julian will sigh 
like a caged bird for Ae freedom that is so dear 
to him— in which he will still be subjected to all 
the pollution of his present abode, where the 
green earth, and even the clear skies of heaven, 
'wnlll be to him a forbidden enjojnnent." 

" Nay, nay, if you are so wa)rward as this, I 
will comfort you no more,'* answered Keith, in 
J lively tone. "Will not Katherine be with 
himl and can any prison be utterly cheerless 
Into which her presence comes 1 You will be 
at liberty to remain with him from dawn till 
sunset. Will the longing for earth and sky be 
unendurable to you, my Katherine 1" 
^^ " To me ! Oh no, no," answered she, simply. 

Julian's prison will be far dearer to me tnan 
«ie feirest scenes in England." 



" And why do you chaige him with an impa- 
tience of restraint which is a stranger to your- 
self, dear Katherine?" asked Keith, smiling. 
"I am very sure that the loss of his liberty 
would be the last subject of your regret if Julian 
were confined to a sick-room. Let me persuade 
you to look upon his captivity as if it were the 
effect of a lingering ilhiess, or which the termi- ' 
nation is of more consequence than any trifling 
circumstances of the detail, and where, in the 
opinion of the most skilful pnysicians, no alarm- 
ing symptom prevails. Bring yourself to this 
persuasion, sweet Katherine, and yon will soon 
find of how very little consequence the situation 
of his chamber will appear in your eyes." i 

Keith's reasoning, if not quite conclusive, at 
least availed in reinoving the most painful evi- 
dences of Katherine's cUstress ; and when, by 
great sood fortune, his first attempt was suc- 
cessful in procuring for her a comfortable and 
respectable lodging, at a convenient distance 
from the prison, he was able to leave her with a 
mind relieved of its heaviest weight of anxiety 
on her account. \ 

" This is not the sort of residence most con- 
sistent with the pretensions of a great heiress 
on her first' arrival in London, dear Katherine," 
said he, gayly, as he looked round upon the small 
but neat apartment into which they had been 
shown, "and I wish, with all my heart, that the 
age were chivalrous enough to admit of my 
sleeping behind your chamber-door. But I think 
I can leave you, without much anxiety, to the 
care of our good landlady, and with the certain- 
ty of being with you almost by daydawn to- 
morrow. Shall we breakfast together?" 

" If you please, we will both breakfast with 
Julian," answered Katherine, " if you will take 
me to him so early, dear Keith.'^' And with 
this arrangement they parted. 

Katherine had resisted all her friends' persua- 
sions to bring an attendant with her. She felt 
that she would be more mistress of her own ac- 
tions if she were alone, and accordingly, in her 
friendless and lonely situation, she felt as if it 
were a direct interposition of Providence in her 
behalf that had led her to seek a lodging in the 
house of a quiet and kindly old widow, a native 
of her own beloved Scotland, and one to whose 
assistance she could feel no repugnance in ap- 
plying. It was a novel situation for one so 
yoimg and simple as Katherine — a situation 
which but a few months ago she would have 
contemplated with horror; yet so entirely was 
her mind engrossed by the one deep anxiety for 
Julian, that she laid her head on the pillow with- 
out once remembering that she might herself be 
an object of compassion. 

When Keith arrived at his hotel, even the 
image of Katherine, in her unprotected solitude, 
was banished from his mind, that its energies 
might be unreservedly turned to the affairs of 
JuUan; and two or three hours were devoted to 
reflection before he slept, in order that his plans 
for the proceedings of the morrow might be fully 
arranged. 

The first thing to be done was to secure a 
counsel for Julian, and, having submitted the 
evidence to Mm, to gather from his opinion the 
probabilities in favour of the prisoner; for Keith 
felt how vital an influence the declaration of 
that opinion must exercise over the health and 
peace of those dearest to him. He summed up, 
for the hundredth time, the whole amount of evi- 
dence in Julian's favour. First^he well-known 
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iBninity entertained by the deceased against Ju- 
lian, and the repeated instances of its effects, to 
which many voices would be eager to testify. 
Secondly, the absolute respect and obedience 
tendered by Julian to Major Moira as a supe- 
rior officer, and the invariable civility shown 
him as an acquaintance ; the baseness of Major 
Moira's conduct in the dispute which preceded 
the duel, and the perfect establishment of the 
fact that Julian retained no malice or revengeful 
feeling whatever against his superior after the 
latter had left the room. Thirdly, that the chal- 
lenge came from the deceased, and that the pris- 
oner took his ground with the firmest resolution 
not to fire his pistol, except in the air. 

All this, and more, did Keith place in array 
before his mind at least fifty times ere he lay 
down, and as often was he obliged to confess 
that the whole might be outbalanced by the sim- 
ple fact of Major Moira's death. He dared not 
contemplate the issue; for the only link in the 
chain of evidence which he felt to be of any 
value was missing— namely, the testimony of 
the man into whose house the deceased had been 
carried, and in whose hearing his last declara- 
tion of Julian's innocence had been uttered; 
and he had disappeared so mysteriously, that 
little doubt remained upon the minds of Julian's 
friends but that Lord Inverawe had bribed him 
to leave the country. 

Whether this man's removal was attributable 
to Lord Inverawe alone, Keith had no means 
of ascertaining; but some latent, half-defined 
suspicion of the agency of Lord de Mar had 
induced him to second the proposal of Kather- 
ine's journey to town, on puroose that communi- 
cations might be made and received through 
her, which could not, with equal hopes of suc- 
cess, be undertaken by himself. He well re- 
membered the extinction of Julian's hopes as a 
suiter to the Lady Ida ; and his own particular 
impression of the state of the lady's feelings to- 
wards her young worshipper was such as to 
make him easily understand the anxiety of Lord 
de Mar to exclude the disinherited subaltern 
fh>m all intercourse with his daughter. 

Keith Chisholm's own experience of the as- 
cendency which might be obtained by migkt over 
rigU, taught him to regard, with infinite anxiety, 
the personal interest which Lord de Mar took 
in the success of Lord Inverawe's prosecution, 
and to wish that the necessity for his own pres- 
ence in London were not too pressing to admit 
of his joining in the search which Mr. Randolph 
was making after the lost evidence. The De 
Mars were still at Brighton, which he regretted, 
since Katherine's appeal to the justice and hu- 
manity of her brothers commanding officer could 
at least do no harm, and might be Kept as a re- 
source against the last extremity. 

A thousand times did Keith regret the unfor- 
tunate absence of Grcneral Forbes, the brave, and 
generous, and powerful friend of Julian. He 
remembered some hints uttered by Mr. Randolph 
in reference to the general's influence with Lord 
de Mar, and he could not help feeling better 
pleased that General Forbes should meet him 
on equal terms, than that his gentle Katherine 
should for a moment put herself in the power of 
such a man. On this subject, however, he was 
sanguine — General Forbes would surely make 
his appearance before the trial came on, since 
his daughter had sent letters to await him at all 
the points in England and Scotland which she 
thoi^ht it probable be might visit on his way 



home ; and, even without such precaution, the 
good old general was not likely to be long absent 
Irom his young triend after having once pos- 
sessed himself of the facts which every news- 
paper in Britain had made public. 

Such busy thoughts were not calculated to act 
upon Keith as an opiate, and it was not till the 
stars had become pale, and the gray of the mom> 
ing had dappled the sky, that he closed his eyes- 
after his day of exertion, and fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

" Belluio, a learned doctor.'' 

Shakspbabe. 

Early as it was when Chisholm entered the 
apartments of his betrothed, Katherine was al- 
ready equipped for her walk to the prison, and 
eagerly expecting tlie arrival of her escort. 
Keith's anxious glance at her face was repaid 
by one of the gentlest smiles of former days, and. 
a heavy weight seemed lifted from his heart by 
the change which a night of sound sleep had 
wrought upon her. She was still as pale as mar- 
ble, but there was no painful contraction of men- 
tal anguish upon her forehead, and the gleam of 
former cheeriulness was in her eyes, although 
subdued and chastened by recent suflTering. 

The moments spent in their walk were filled 
up by confidential details on the part of Keith> 
and eager inqiiiiries from Katherine as to the 
exact exent of liberty awarded to Julian and 
his visiters ; and it was not till the terrible iron 
gate rolled backward to admit her, that the con- 
sciousness of her own repugnance seemed to 
revive. 

There could be no incongruity more intense, 
more calculated to depress and sadden a looker- 
on, than Katherine's appearance in the recepta- 
cle of crime presented; and as Keith followed 
her through the vaulted passages that led to Ju- 
lian's cell, he could have wept himself at the 
sacrilege which he had assisted in committing. 

The first view of Julian was not calculated ta 
turn aside the current of his thoughts, and for a 
moment or two he involuntarily lingered be- 
hind to watch the meeting of the brother and sis* 
ter. 

Julian was seated on the edge of his miserable 
bed, over the naked poverty of which he had 
thrown his gay tartan plaid, as if in expectation 
of his gentle visiter; and in the attitude in which 
he sat, with the bright rays of the morning sua 
slanting down frotn the grated window upon his 
head, and lighting up his noble features, and 
clear, pallid complexion, he looked so spiritual — 
so purely, beautifully good and gentle, that 
Keith quelled the rising of his heart with the re- 
flection that such natures as these made the at- 
mosphere in which they had their existence. 

Julian's extreme paleness, and a certain droop- 
ing in the carriage of his head, seemed, in Keith's 
eyes, to betoken that his night had not been quite 
so peaceful as could have been wished ; and he 
inwardly thanked Heaven that even at such a 
cost as but a few moments before he had been 
grudg^'ng, Katherine had come to make him a 
home, even in his prison cell. 

It was beautiful to see the start of joy with 
which Julian recognised his sister. The blood 
came faintly to his cheek as he sprang upon his 
feet, and when Katherine put her arms round 
his neck and kissed his brow, the large tears. 
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which no malice of fortune could have elicited, 
swelled over his eyes^ and made them bright 
with the beam of love and gratitude. 

Keith came forward wiih his warm saluta- 
tion, and when . the door was shut upon them, 
the very aspect of the cell seemed cnang^d by 
the presence of kind faces. It was astonishing 
to Observe the elfect of KatherLie's touch ; tne 
very atmosphere around her seemed to change 
its nature, and to breathe somewhat of comtbrt 
and elegance as she moved ; for even the throw- 
ing down of her bonnet and shawl upon the litr 
tie bracket banished the rude and unkindly air 
of the apartment ; and b}^ the time her orders, 
backed by the directions of Keith, had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the means and appliances 
of a breakfast more comfortable than tne routine 
of prisoner's fare aliords, the little group seem- 
ed, in some degree, to have regained their usual 
bearing. 

And now it was that Katherine's efforts sus- 
tained everybody. She seemed to have banish- 
ed every cloud that had hung upon her the prece- 
ding night, and her cheerful tones, and looks of 
hope and tenderness, did more for Julian's pale 
cheek and heavy eye than any other recipe that 
could have been atforded him. A hundred pro- 
jects were started for relieving the tedium of his 
cominement, and a hundred commissions in- 
trusted to Keith, by which, through the instru- 
mentality of the governor, his long hours of cap- 
tivity were to be amused. For now, at lengtn, 
Katherine began to feel the happiness of bemg 
rich, and again and again she thanked her con- 
siderate father for having, almost in her own de- 
spite, loaded her with money; and as books, 
chessboard, and drawing materials were sever- 
ally ordered bv her inventive kindness, the hor- 
rors of the cell, which she had hrst looked on as 
a dungeon, grew less and less in her eyes, till 
she began to declare that she anticipated little 
suffering to Julian beyond the anxiety of his po- 
sition. 

In this tranquil humour Keith quitted them, 
and took his way to another quarter of the ^at 
metropolis, in search of a certain friend of his 
family, who, although personally unknown to 
himself, occupied a place in public estimation, 
that rendered his acceptance of Julian's case a 
matter of great anxiety. 

Passing down Farringdon-street, he turned 
to the right, and traversed the weary length of 
Fleet-street till he arrived at an arched passage 
close to Temple Bar, beneath the canopy of- 
which he entered. It was a curious scene into 
which this movement introduced him. A new 
world seemed opened to his eyes ; for, in all the 
arrangements ot church and shop, and the ordi- 
nary habitations of man, he had passed in a mo- 
ment beyond what might be called London. 

Keith, in fact, was now in the Temple— and 
even as It meets the gaze of the stranger in the 
nineteenth century, the stronghold of the Crusa- 
ders is a strange place. He inquired at a bar- 
ber's stall for the gentleman of whom he was in 
search, and, mounting a dark staircase, worn 
with the busy tread of many generations, stood 
before the door of a mean-looking set of cham- 
bers on the third floor. 

There was a slovenly appearance in the un- 
washed stairs and the blackened knocker that 
induced him to suppose he had missed his way. 
He could not believe that a leading man at the 
bar. whose profession brought him in at least 
six thousand a year, would consent to pass the 



mornings of his life in sncn a den; but the doo9 
was opened, and the affirmative which followed 
his question, " Is Mr. Gary at home V settled 
all his doubts, and he was at once ushered inta 
the presence of the lawyer. 

I'he inner door was no sooner thrown opeiv 
than the whole face of affairs underwent a 
change. A very handsome apartment lay be- 
Ibre him, lighted by tliree large windows, and 
htted up with much taste and expense. Oak 
bookcases, in beautiful Gothic designs, lined the 
walls, and elbow-chairs, of the same material 
and device, occupied the windows and the fire* 
side ; while a rich Turkey carpet and a massive 
bronze grate gave to the room an air of com* 
ibrt widely at variance with the promise of its 
exterior. 

The lawyer himself was seated beside, a wri* 
ting-taHle, absorbed in the study of a pile of opei» 
papers, which littered the table and the floor be» 
side him. A single glance seemed to put Keith 
in possession of tne man's character and dispo- 
sition; and, as he marked the diminutive pro* 
portions of his frame, and the extreme nicety of 
nis apparel, the image of that most faithful and 
exquisite of portraitures, the Counsellor PleydeU 
of ticott, rose visibly to his mind's eye. 

Mr. Cary seemed upon the verge of fifty; yet 
the care bestowed upon his toilet might possibly^ 
have concealed a tew additional footprints of 
time. He was a little man, with a keen black 
eye, and a quantity of grizzled hair, which was. 
dressed with the utmost attention to taste and 
fashion. His mouth was flat and strongly com- 
pressed, very rarely revealing a set of teeth like 
ivory, which gave to his smile a gayety most in* 
fectious and prepossessing. 

He was dressed, with the most exquisite neat- 
ness, in black, and had exchanged his coat for a 
flowered dressing-gown, which, despite its com- 
fortable flow, seemed to fit him quite as accu- 
rately as the gannent he had discarded. At a 
first glance, there was more certainty of the petU 
maitre than anything else in his appearance j 
but he had no sooner lifted his deep black eyes 
to the countenance of his visiter, and opened his 
mouth to acknowledge his salutation, than Keith 
detected the majesty of intellect, and the ready 
self-possession of a great orator. 

" Good-morning, sir," said Mr. Cary, giving 
Keith the salutation of an entire stranger. " Be 
good enough to sit down, and give me just five 
minutes' grace, while I finish an examination 
which cannot be suspended without some incon- 
venience. I hope I am not trespassing on your 
time 1" 

The tone of voice in which Keith uttered his 
polite assurances seemed to strike a new chord 
in the mind of his host; for he did not immedi- 
ately resume his seat, but continued to bend his 
keen eyes upon Keith with a more prolonged 
scrutiny than consisted with his apparent good 
breeding. 

** Chisholm," said he, at last, in a half solilo- 
quy, " Keith Chisholm! Keith, the son of Val- 
entine Chisholm, of Inverhaggemie ! Odd's my 
life ! is it possible that I see the son of my old 
friend % My dear sir, can you excuse me for 
not immediately remembering that you were 
your father's son 7 Sit down, sit down, I pray 
you, and tell me how the world goes with you, 
how the old acres are thriving, and whether Val- 
entine has left behind him a more careful hand 
than that which, in my day, managed always to 
spend five thousand a year om of three, and yet 
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to wrong nobodr— ' Vex not his ghost'— it was a 
kind spirit, and a generous — ^gadso! it makes 
me young again to see you, my young friend. 
And is the new house still standing^ or have you 
been obliged to p>ull down one hall to finish the 
other 1 None of the old lands in pawn for it, I 
hope, eh 7 I shall be sorry to see vou, if that is 
the business you have come about. 

Keith smiled sorrowfully. "No, no, sir; my 
4ear father's extravagant mansion was finished 
and paid for long ago; and it so happens that 
Ihe lands, in which you are good enough to take 
an interest, were left by him in a more careful 
hand than he would, perhaps, have altogether 
approved in his only son, whose prudence, aAer 
all, has been worse requited than his own gen- 
erous profusion. The history of Inverhagger- 
zue, since you were last intimate with it, is some- 
what too long and tragic to be obtruded on you 
just at present, my dear sir ; but, if you will take 
the real business of my visit into your keeping, 
I may, perhaps, find an opportunity of troubling 
you with these matters another time." 

" Ah ! ah ! is the tide ebbing so V* answered the 
lawyer, with a look of great interest and kind- 
ness. "Well, well, my good friend, no one 
knows better than 1 how hard it is to answer 
questions which admit of no replies but truths 
that we are willing to forget. So we will go to 
business ; but it must be a tough job which takes 
precedence of a |)ecuniaiY crash such as you 
lave hinted ; nothing of life and death, I hope V 

" You have guessed it, sir," answered Keith. 
■** I am come to entreat of you to defend young 
Randolph against the most unmerited prosecu- 
tion of Lord Inverawe. I need not describe the 
case, for the newspapers are full of it." 

"Randolph!" repeated Mr. Gary; "gadso! 
that is curious enough; perhaps you don't know 
that it was only a day or two ago that I refused 
to take up the case of the complainant 1" 

Keith's countenance fell. "Then I presume 
I am to expect a similar decision," replied he, 
in a tone of great chagrin. " And yet, Mr. Gary, 
f am very certain, that if you were fully master 
of the merits of the case, you would make the 
undertaking it a point of conscience." 

" Why, it was a point, not altogether of con- 
science, but certainly of feeling, the refusal of 
Lord Inverawe's papers," answered the barris- 
ter. " I have a foolish interest in the young man 
personally — ^a sort of bachelor's caprice of my 
own ; and as the act, from which I doubt not he 
will be the greatest sufiferer, however the issues 
may go, is one which, in nine cases oi:^t of ten, 
is committed without any criminal views what- 
ever, I have considered it a pity that the boy 
should suflTer all the rigour they are meditating 
against him — at least through rn/ij means; and 
so, like a silly old fellow as I am, I have chosen 
to reject the guineas and the success together." 

" My dearest sir," said Keith, laying his hand 
upon Mr. Gary's arm, and talking in a tone of 
breathless eagerness, "you have spoken the very 
reasons most urgent why you should perform 
the part of his advocate. You have made it out 
almost a duty that you extricate this unfortunate 
youth from the mesh which fate, rather than his 
own imprudence, has gathered round him. Let 
me entreat of you, my good sir, to look at the 
matter as I do ; and I consider, that if the laws 
of England visit Julian Randolph's involuntary 
sin with the punishment of death, they who en- 
force them will draw down upon their own heads 
a heavier weight of guilt than that which they 



affect to punish. Julian Randolph is no more 
burdened with the crime of wilful homicide 
than a newborn babe. Let me beseech you, 
Mr. Gary, if you would save a whole family — 
two families, ixom utter desolation, and offer the 
fruits of your talents as a sacrifice to Heaven- 
let me persuade you to save this poor boy firom 
an unjust sentence." 

" God bless you, Mr. Chisholm," remonstrated 
the barrister, with a complacent twinkle of his 
hawk's eye, "you overrate my ability, even if 
my will were at your service. I have no power 
to overturn the whole weight of the profession, 
which, I doubt not, will lie at Lord fnvefawe's 
command. But this matter seems very near 
your heart, my young friend— may I ask if the 
youth be a connexion of your own 1" 

"None," answered Keith, in a quiet voice, 
" but his sister is my afiianced wife ; and if yoa 
could see the fidelity and devotion with which 
she is tending and comforting her twin-brother 
at this moment in the condemned, c^l of New- 
gate, you would appreciate my anxiety the better 
after It." 

" Pretty creature 1" said the kind-hearted law- 
yer ; and Keith fancied that the black eye glittered 
even more than usual ; " pretty creature ! I must 
come and see her, at all events ; for my acquaint- 
ance with the last Mrs. Ghisholm oi Inverhag- 
gemie gives a double interest to my introduction 
to her successor. You may prepare your fair 
future for a visit from me to-morrow; and if she 
objects to receiving me in her present quarters, 
tell her I shall like her all the better there — that 
she will adorn her dismal lodging * like a rich 
jewel in an Ethiop's ear.* Gad's my life, boy, 
she must be rewarded for all this heroism : let 
us see." 

And, thanks to the interest awakened by his 
gentle Katherine, Keith found himself speedily 
engaged in an animated discussion of the merits 
of Julian's case. 

As Keith expected, Mr. Gary considered the 
evidence of the man of the house in whose hear- 
ing Major Moira's dying declaration had b€«a 
made of vital importance, and questioned him in 
the most minute and peculiar manner regarding 
the means by which he believed him to have 
been got rid of: and when Keith declared his 
conviction that Lord Inverawe himself had ef- 
fected his removal, the lawyer hummed a little, 
like a person who is not entirely satisfied, and 
then said abruptly, 

" Do you know anything of Lord de Mar 1" 1 

" Nothing very creditable to him or profitable 
to myself," answered Keith, smiling ; " but I 
know him to be the colonel of Julian Randolph's 
regiment, and no friend to his cause in the pres- 
ent dilemma." 

" Is there any great ground of alliance between 
my Lord de Mar and Inverawe ?" pursued Mr. 
Gary ; " for the former was the medium of com- 
munication between me and my rejected client, 
and I imagined there might be some community 
of interest between them in this matter." 

"There is none that I know of," answered 
Keith, " except that Major Moira, during his 
life, enjoyed the distinction of being for some 
time a favoured suiter of the Lady Ida. Whether 
this is enough to make the father-in-law elect as 
eager for vengeance as the real parent, I cannot 
tell; but in my opinion the chances are not much 
to be relied on, as Julian Randolph occupied the 
same high place in former times." 

** How long ago was thati and what occaaiaD* 
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«d the overthrow of his pretensions and the es- 
tablishment of Major Moira's %" asked Mr. Gary, 
in a keen, inquisitive tone, and with an expres- 
sion of face which Keith coald not at all under- 
stand. 

" Why," answered he, " I cannot calculate the 
exact length of time by days and weeks but 
circumstances may do as well ; and I can tell you 
that, as long as Julian was looked upon as the 
heir of a large fortune, he was at the pinnacle of 
Lord de Mar's favour, and through his, I pre- 
sume, of his daughter's ; but no sooner was it 
noised abroad that the said fortune was leil to 
his sister, thajx Julian was flung aside immedi- 
ately, and the major's value raiseid to a premium. 
Whether it might effect a reaction in Julian's 
favour, now that he has no longer a rival— the 
knowledge of his being the undisputed possessor 
of someming beyond twenty thousand a year — I 
•cannot tell j but if it would, I wish, for the sake 
of his interest, that it were known." 

" Twenty thousand a year !" said the lawyer, 
with a look of bewilderment ; " you are speaking 
in riddles, my good friend; you do not mean to 
say that old Fletcher's will is rendered null and 
void after ain" 

Keith looked surprised in his turn at the extent 
of his friend's information. 

" I do indeed mean to say so," answered he j 
** I mean to say that Miss Randolph, by a deed 
of gift irrevocably signed and sealed, malces over 
her whole interest in the property to her brother, 
reserving for herself only the portion which she 
knew to be originally intended for her." 

" Pretty creature !" repeated the lawyer. " It 
would be too cruel if such a noble generosity as 
ihis should be rewarded by the affliction which 
seems to threaten her. I shall see her to-morrow, 
to a certainty : take care that she is in the way 
when I pay my visit to my young client. Mean- 
time, I Siould be well pleased if either you or I 
•could find ways and means of putting Lord de 
Mar in possession of certain facts of which he is 
at present in ignorance. Do not look so surpri- 
sed, my good sir — I only mean that the knowledge 
of these facts might serve to correct the judgment 
which his lordship had formed of our youthful 
prisoner. Motives, you know, may veiy easily 
he ascribed to a penniless soldier of fortune, such 
as cannot even be in thought attributed to the 
possessor of an enormous property. Let me see — 
the family is still at Brighton, but daily expected 
in Belgrave Square : if they are not here soon, I 
shall t^e the matter up myself And now, Mr. 
Chisholm, in conclusion, let me impress upon 
you the importance of that man's evidence. If 
he were fairly in our possession, the bowl would 
be at our feet, and we might snap our fingers at 
king, lords, and commons. But, in the absence 
of this, I warn you it is a case of extreme diffi- 
culty and uncertainty — one which depends almost 
altogether upon argument. Gad, Mr. Chisholm, 
I would move heaven and earth to possess my- 
self of this witness." 

Keith had no longer anything to complain of 
in a want of interest on the part of his counsel. 
The barrister took up the cause of Julian as if 
his interest in him had been almost maternal; 
and Keith, after discussing with him the means 
already set on foot for the recovery of the missing 
witness, took his way back to the jail with a 
heart lightened of half its load. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



" The dearest friend to me — the kindest man. 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit." 

Shakspbabs. 

'' Mind is its own place," said the greatest of 
English poets, and never was an axiom better 
illustrated in the eye of Keith Chisholm than 
by the change which a few hours had effected in 
the aspect of Julian's prison-room. His own 
application to the governor, aided by the con- 
sideration of Julian's peculiar circumstances, 
had succeeded in somewhat abating the rigour 
of those rules which were wont to circumscribe 
the list of indulgences granted to one committed 
on so grave a charge. And Katherine's well- 
filled purse having fairly interested all the under- 
strappers of the establishment on her side, she 
had been able to transport whatever she pleased 
into the cell. 

Accordingly, every article which could by 
possibility contribute to the comfort of the pris- 
oner had been collected by Katherine's eager 
kindness. Moreover, the thick woollen plaid 
had been spread upon the floor, while Kather- 
ine^s large shawl did duty for it upon the rude 
bedstead; and the introduction of warm bricks 
had even banished the' chill air from the apart- 
ment. 

When Keith entered, Julian was in the act of 
folding a letter to his mother ; while Katherine,' 
amid a pleasant litter of books and writing ma- 
terials, was talking to him in a soft, cheerful 
voice, firom which even her anxiety seemed to 
have fled. Her face was the image of placid 
and holy serenity; but Keith found the survey 
of Julian's not less eloquent features yield him 
a feeling of a totally different kind. There was 
a transparency of complexion and a quick vari- 
ation or colour on the boy's cheek which pained 
him in spite of himself. 

" I have brought you a pleasant opiate," was 
his cheerful salutation. "My day's work has 
been entirely successful; the first counsel in 
England has interested himself, heart and mind, 
in our cause ; and, what is more, the opinion 
entertained by him of its merits leaves us nothing 
whatever to desire." 

"Gtod bless you, my friend," answered Ja- 
lian ; " I have no words in which to thank you." 

*' Let deeds take their place, then," returned 
Keith, smiling, "and return the obligation at 
once by following my advice, and going instant- 
ly to bed. By your own confession, you had 
very little sleep last night, and I am most anx- 
ious that you should awake to-morrow with a 
clear head and reinvigorated body. Come— 
we must not overtax the good governor's pa- 
tience by desiring him to add a pair of candles 
to his other favours, so' you will soon be driven 
to bed by the darkness. You are not afraid to 
encounter another night upon your hard couch 1" 

" Ah !" interposed Katherine, " that is the only 
things dear Keith, in which I found him unman- 
ageable ; he would not permit me to use a sin- 
gle effort to procure him bedding. What shall 
we dor 

" Do, dear Katherine," answered Julian, eye- 
ing his rude couch with a hali-melancholy smile, 
" leave me in possession of it, to be sure. It is 
not quite so inviting as a couch of fresh heath- 
er, certainly — ^but that is matter of taste; and 
this, you km>w, is the bed of Procrustes, meant 
to suit all men, independently of their will alto- 
gether." 
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"No, no, it is not,** said Keith; ''there is no 
bed of Procrustes except that with which our 
conscience furnishes us; and in such a case, 
dear Julian, it must always be an easy one to 
you." 

Julian thanked his friend with a look in which 
Keith read more of the sensitiveness of bodily 
weakness than he liked to look upon, and he re- 
newed his persuasions with Katherine to depart. 

" You are the very picture of fatigue, my dear 
boy, and I advise you to breakfast alone to-mor- 
row. Now, since Katherine has, in some sort, 
ordered your menage, you are sure of being 
made tolerably comfortable, and you will be bet- 
ter prepared for Mr. Gary by spending the morn- 
ing alone." 

" Mr. Gary !" repeated Julian, in a tone of sur- 
prise ; " who is he 1" 

" Who is he 1" was the rejoinder ; " Mr. Gary, 
of Berkeley Square, to be sure — ^your coimsel — 
the first lawyer in England. I hope you approve 
my choice V' 

" Mr. Gary !" repeated Julian, again, in a tone 
of soliloquy ; " how curious ! how very stri- 
king!" 

Keith remembered the personal interest which 
the lawyer himself had professed in his young 
client, and now Julian's participation in the sort 
of unacknowledged acquaintance puzzled him 
exceedingly. 

" What do you know of him, my dear Ju- 
lian 1" said he ; " surely you are already mutual- 
ly acquaiated, for I have just heard him express 
the warmest personal interest in you, and now 
your exclamations lead me to suppose you are 
aware of the fact. Is he a friend of yours 1 I 
never heard you mention him before." 

"Did he — did he indeed express a nersonal 
interest in mel" exclaimed Julian, wnile the 
blood rushed mildly over his cheek and forehead ; 
*' I wonder if it was in earnest." 

" In earnest, Julian !" repeated Keith ; " what 
a strange notion ! Why, 1 tell you, man, that 
he has, but a few days ago, rejected the case of 
your opponent— ay, and he more than half hinted 
to me that he had expressed, both to Lord Inver- 
awe and Lord de Mar, his earnest desire that it 
had been in his power to befriend yoii at their 
expense. What do you know of Mr. Gary to 
make this news so incredible 1" 

" Nothing— nothing," answered Julian, his face 
still glowing with pleasure ; " only I imagined, 
of course, that he too— that is, that Lord de Mar 
— I mean that perhaps his duty — ^pshaw ! I will 
tell you all about it to-morrow, dear Keith; and 
I believe you are right, and that I shall be much 
the better for a night of quiet rest. Good-night, 
then, dearest Katherine ; I am sure that I shall 
sleep sound now. The notion of having Mr. 
Gary as my counsel has given me new life. I 
dare say we shall overcome these troubles yet. 
Gk)od-night, my Katherine." 

And as he pressed his hot cheek to hers, she 
felt distinctly tne traces of a tear which he had 
turned aside to conceal. She lingered long over 
her adieus, and their fondness lost nothing from 
the mixture of anxiety occasioned by his emo- 
tion. But at last they parted, and when the 
door had closed upon them, Julian knelt upon 
the ground, and, burying his face in his hands, 
relieved his overburdened spirit with a burst 
of weeping. 

There never was a purer flood of tears shed 
within those dismal walls. An angel need not 
have refused his sympathy to the emotion icom 



which they sprang, for it was mingled with the 
youthful enthusiasm of gratitude to God for an 
undeserved and unexpected blessing, and the 
softest beams of that hope which we have been 
told " is brightest when it dawns from fears." 

Katherine and her companion took their way 
to her solitary home in silence. Keith's con- 
siderate management had procured for Kather- 
ine ingress to the prison through the governor's 
house, and she was consequently saved the pas- 
sage through that dreary portal which seemed to 
convey the, ^^lasdaie ogm speranza" to her im- 
agination each time she crossed its threshold. 

" What have you brought away the Morning 
Post so carefully for*?" asked Keith, with a 
smile, as Katherine crushed the newspaper into- 
her reticule. " Is it to amuse you in your soli- 
tude, or is it to be my companion in mine ?" 

" Neither, dear Keith," answered she ; " I only 
carried it off because I would rather Julian should 
not see a paragraph among the list of fJEishionable 
arrives, which I thought might plague and dis- 
tract him." 

"Indeed," returned Keith, abruptly; "whose 
arrival does it announce, dear Katherine 1 Not 
the De Mars r 

"Even the De Mars," answered Katherine, 
.with a very sad smile ; " and with this additional 
intelligence, that his lordship and the Lady Ida 
are expected to join a small party of the ilite at 
Mrs. Somebody^s this very evening — ^she who 
was loved with' such idolatry by one who is now 
living in a prison cell." 

" At whose house did you say, dear Kather- 
ine 1" asked Keith, still busy with Ms own 
thoughts, and quite regardless of her quivering^ 
tones. 

" Mrs. Gleveland, or some such person, of 
Gurzon-street," was the reply. 

" Mrs. Gleveland !" exclaimed Ghisholm ; " my 
mother's cousin ! How fortunate ! Make haste^ 
dearest Katherine. I must hurry home to dress 
for this ioir^. You will not mind my leaving 
you to go to a ball, dear, will youl" 

" You, Keith !" said Katherine, with a look 
and tone which betrayed some doubt whether he- 
were master of his senses; "you— a ball— what 
can you mean 1" 

" Only that I am most anxious for some com- 
munication with Lord de Mar," answered he, 
^ and I can imagine no more plausible or straig^ht- 
forward mode of effecting it than this. If I can: 
hold any conmiunication with the Ladylda, I 
shall be so much the better pleased. Trost to 
my report to-morrow morning, dear Katherine,. 
for the true account of the young lady herself. 
Perhaps she may not know as much of Julian'^ 
affairs as we do. Let us wait." 

And they hurried forward to Katherine's apart- 
ments, he explaining to her the value of his pres- 
ent opportunity of meeting the De Mars, and she 
listening and applauding him for the sleepless- 
activity of his affection. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

" If I am a dang^ter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners." 

Sbakspbabk. 

Lord db Mar was seated in the comfortable 
seclusion of his own peculiar snuggery in Bel- 
grave Square, in a fauteuil of rosewood and 
gold, and a dressing-gown of rich brocade& 
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There was a large fire in the grate and a sflrer 
lamp on the table, while a salTer, containing a 
Sivres cup and a highly-ornamented coffee-pot, 
flanked the array of letters and papersf with 
which he seemed engrossed. A large Indian 
screen was placed between his chair and the 
door, over which, as well as the two lolly 
windows, hung a massive curtain, of itself suf- 
ficient to exclude every breath of wind from 
the apartment. His feet were pressed into 
slippers of swanVdown, and his chair turned 
in towards the fire, as if to enliven his employ- 
ment with the luxurious warmth it shed upon 
him. 

One might have supposed that no interfe- 
rence save that of Asmodeus himself could avail 
to crumple a leaf in the bed of roses upon which 
the highbred man of fashion was reposing. It 
was evidently a night of profound application ; 
but if outward circumstances can ever alleviate 
the burden of toil, that of Lord de Mar could 
scarcely sufiice to overwhelm him. And yet, 
as the experience of at least six thousand years 
goes far to prove, human happiness is never in 
greater danger than when the prospect of its 
seeurity appears the fairest. Accordingly, the 
ease and comfort of the busy recluse were sud- 
denly menaced by a fashionable knock at the 
haU-door, which resounded through all the cham- 
bers of the house, and followed the stopping of 
a> carriage, which drew up just under his lord- 
ship's windows. 

A start of surprise and an expression of great 
annoyance were visible on the handsome fea- 
tures of Lord de Mar. He seemed provoked by 
the anticipated entrance of an intruder whom it 
would be impossible to evade. The French 
elock on the mantelpiece pointed to the hour of 
ten, and the sight seemed to reassure him, for 
he resumed his occupation as before. But in a 
few moments the lightest of light touches was 
laid upon the lock of the door, and ere he had 
quite succeeded in crushing the majority of the 
letters and papers which lay around him into 
the drawer of his escritoire, the intruder stood 
before him. 

Verily, if Don Asmodeus had come in person 
to interrupt the repose he envied, he had at 
least chosen the outward semblance of an angel 
of light ; for a fairer vision than was presented 
by the Lady Ida, as she advanced towards her 
father's chair, has never been pictured by the 
minstrels of the East when they dreamed of the 
houris of Mohammed. She was in all the ra- 
diance of full dress, and her very garments 
seemed to derive beauty and grace from the 
figure they adorned, as the clouds of evening 
are saturated by the glory of the sun, until in 
themselves they become things of light and 
splendour. 

The fair girl, with all her dazzling loveliness, 
seemed something changed since we last drew 
the curtain that hides her from us. Her form 
was slighter than even its former nymph-like 
proportions, and the fairy symmetry of her throat 
and waist excited in the gazer a feeling of in- 
terest such as their girlish and blooming round- 
ness had failed to create. The colour upon her 
cheek was of the brightest, although most deli- 
cate shade of crimson ; and yet the tint carried 
in it an expression of deep feeling, almost of 
excitement, which her former light colour very 



seldom betrayed. Tou could not help suspect- 
ing, while you gazed upon her, that with all hei 
juvenihty of appearance, the mind and the heart 
which that delicate form enshrined had ad- 
vanced with a rapid stride towards the depth 
and intensity of womanhood. 

The Lady Ida was dressed in a rich robe of 
that peculiar and silvery tint called lilach, which 
resembles nothing so much as moonlight ; and 
the drapei^ of exquisite lace was confined, in 
lieu of gems, by white moss-roses, such as no 
art could imitate nor purity outvie, save that of 
the shoulder on which they rested. The pale 
auburn hair was braided, contrary to her custom, 
far away from the forehead, and fastened back 
by a coronal of the same beautiful flowers, till, 
behiud the ears and from the back of the head,- 
its heavy curls hung in a luxuriant flowery mass, 
unrestrained by combs, or bands, or fillets of any 
kind whatever. 

Her father, despite of his impatience at the 
interruption, smiled proudly and fondly on her 
highbred and most refined loveliness as he put 
down his pen and laid his hand among her beau- 
tiful tresses. 

"What has brought you back again, sweet 1" 
said he, when she had half-seated herself on the 
broad arm of his ^hair, and was looking into his 
face with an unquiet expression, as if she had 
business with him which she was loth to dis- 
close. '* Has the carriage broken down 1 or is 
the necklace forgotten \ or has Mrs. Cleveland 
shut her door and refused admittance to her 
visiter 1 You cannot have left your party al- 
ready, surely, or it must have been of the stupid- 
est. You are not going to break through rules, 
and go anywhere else to-night, I know. What 
brings you home so soon V* 

" Is it so soon 1" replied she, glancing with 
an absent look towards the clock ; " I danced a 
little — ^that is, I waltzed once with Mr. Ghis- 
holm." 

** Chisholm !" repeated her father, with a sud- 
den expression of surprise and displeasure, in- 
stantly modified into a look of simple wonder ; 
'* what could take Chisholm to a ball to-night 1 
One might suppose him occupied with matters 
rather inconsistent with a scene of amusement. 
No wonder that you found him an uninteresting 
partner." 

** I did not find him so," replied the Lady Ida, 
eagerly ; " on the contrary, all his communica- 
tions were of the most engrossing kind." 

"Indeed !" returned he, in a tone of chagrin, 
not unmingled with displeasure ; " they were of 
Randolph, I conclude." 

" Yes, they were of Randolph," answered the 
girl, bravely, though she blushed over neck and 
forehead ; " and— and they were not of a nature 
to make a gay scene the more agreeable." 

Lord de Mar was silent. It even seemed that 
he shrank under the penetrating gaze of his 
chUd. 

"You have deceived me, papa," continued 
she, " as to the extent of his liability. I did not 
suspect this aflTair involved such terrible conse- 
quences. Mr. Ohishohn told me he apprehended 
the very worst." 

" What can Chisholm know of it, and what 
right has he to plague you with idle conjec- 
tures 1" said Lord de Mar, hastily. " You pay 
little respect to your own dignity, I must teU 
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you, Ida, in permitting sach tales to be brooght 
you, and still less if you suffered the effect they 
produced to become visible." 

The beautiful and noble-looking creature drew 
up her delicate figure to its full height, and her 
eye flashed with her father's own haughtiness 
of spirit as she replied, '' My duraity will receive 
no stain that / can avert. I trust it may be 
equally safe in your keeping." Then, with an 
immediate return to her accustomed gentleness 
of mien, she added, " Mr. Randolph's affairs are 
the general topic of conversation. Mr. Chisholm 
toM me nothing different from what the whole 
circle besides were endeavouring to extract from 
him," 

" And what might be the extent of his comr 
munications 1" asked his lordship, in a discon- 
tented tone. 

'* He told me," returned she, quickly, '* that 
the innocence of Julian Randolph was best 
known to those who are plotting for lus destruc- 
tion ; that for the gratification of an unjustifia- 
ble revenge, his enemies had managed to sup- 
press or conceal the evidence which they know 
to be in itself sufiScient to obtain his acquittal ; 
and that, if the prisoner's friends are not suc- 
oessful to outwit the malice that is operating 
against him, the very worst may be apprehend- 
ed — ay, and he even insinuated, my lord, that 
the interposition of Julian's colonel might go far 
to recover the evidence that is so precious to 
him." 

The beating of her heart and the faltering of 
her Up would have been easily discoverable, had 
not his lordship kept his eyes riveted on the page 
before him. 

** And what had you to reply to such impor- 
tant disclosures!" asked he, at length. 

^ Nothing," replied she, " but the expression 
of my confidence that, if it were in my father's 
power to free him, Julian should be free." 

"You were somewhat over bold to pledge 
yourself thus readily for my assistance in avert- 
ing the punishment of so grave a crime," an- 
swered. Lord de Mar, coldly. 

** No, I was not," said the Lady Ida ; " you 
are in a great measure answerable for the en- 
mity that subsisted between Julian and the un- 
happy man who is now no more. It was by 
means of your misrepresentations that they ever 
occupied the position of rivaIs--yott know, my 
lord, upon what grounds you allowed Major 
Moira to frequent this house in the character 
of a pretender to my hand. But this is noth- 
img ;" and her voice softened again. ** You once 
loved Julian, my dear father, and would have 
l^ne through much toil and inconvenience to 
befriend him in a smaller matter ; and though 
your opinion of him may have changed, surely 
our feelings are not to be thus taken up and laid 
down at will. There must be enough of old re- 
membrance left to make you still exert yourself 
in his behalf." 

Lord de Mar looked up to her with a disa- 
greeable and sinister smile as he replied, "You 
forget, my dear Ida, that this boy has robbed 
my old friend of the heir of his house, and my- 
self of a rich son-in-law. These are not grounds 
oa which to build a reasonable expectation of my 
support." 

** He !" said the Lady Ida, and her eye flash- 
sd, and her beautiful veins started with indig- 



nant surprise ; '* he a son-in-law ! not throagh 
my instrumentality could you have ever called 
him so. You know him. Lord de Mar, to have 
been to me an object of unqualified repugnance ; 
and if you do not already know it, I have now 
to inform you that, instead of looking for his 
blood at Julian's hands, I find no source for suf- 
fering in his death except so far as it shall be 
such to him who is the unfortunate cause €ti it." 
** Grant me patience, girl," said his lordship, 
in a tone of extreme vexation, and forgetting 
his polished elegance in the irritation of the mo- 
ment ; '< you will drive me at last to make dis- 
closures that will convince you of your own 
headstrong folly in first rejecting the tieir of a 
wealthy peerage, and then forcing your notice 
upon an obscure beggar like Julian Randolph." 

" Beggar !" repeated the Lady Ida, and her 
small mouth parted with surprise. 

**Yes, beggar, since you constrain me to 
tell the truth at last," replied he. " Had I not 
feared to enlist your childish romance on the 
side of his poverty, I should have told you long 
ago that his hopes of the Indian fortune had all 
melted into air. It has been bequeathed to his 
sister, and five thousand pounds are the inherit- 
ance of your favoured suiter." 

The fair and gentle girl stood for a moment 
the image of speechless amazement ; then the 
colour went from her face, and she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

** Oh, father, how cruelly you have deceived 
me !" said she, in a tone of the most touching 
distress. " I see it all now — I see it all at last ; 
and while you taught me to believe that he woo- 
ed me only that my name might ennoble his 
wealth, he has been writhing under the convic- 
tion that it was his altered fortunes that es- 
tranged me. Oh, father, father ! how could you 
treat me thus 1" 

And the pride of her nature came to chase 
back the tide of her tears and her reproaches, 
and, with a breast heaving and a cheek flushed 
with excitement, she stepped haughtily across 
the floor and rang the bell. 

** Bring round my carriage again inmiediate- 
ly !" were her orders ; " I shall drive far into the 
city." 

** What ! you are going straight to Newgate, 
I presume," said her father, with an ironical 
smile, when the man had vanished, "to lay your 
hand, and fortune, and influence at the feet of 
the handsome criminal 1" 

** Your lordship has for once failed of your 
usual acuteness," answered the Lady Ida ; and 
the quivering of her lip was strangely at variance 
with the tone of pride and coolness which it 
sent forth ; '* I certainly am not going to New- 
gate, nor is the object of my drive such as you 
have assigned, although it is assuredly taken in 
the hope of apprizing one whom I have most 
deeply and unwittingly injured that I have been 
as much a dupe as himself^ and to assure him 
that, though my father's interest be denied him, 
miru shall be unceasingly exercised in his be- 
half." 

Lord de 'Mar looked at her for a moment in 
breathless amazement, and as if he could scarce- 
ly credit the evidence of his senses. But there 
was such firm decision in her eye, and such to- 
tal disregard for any opinion he might form upon 
the matter, in the self-possessed air with whiciL 
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she lifted her shawl from the table, and proceed- 
ed to fold it round her, that he could no longer 
doubt of her being in earnest. 

" Ida," said he, at last, in a tone which sur- 
prise seemed to have sobered, ** if you are in 
your senses, you must know that such words 
as these can only be interpreted as the vagary 
of a child." 

" You will find them the resolve of a woman," 
answered she, coldly ; " you have wounded my 
feelings in the most tender part ; and since you 
followed your will in the planting of the sting, 
you can only expect that I should follow mine 
in the curing of the wound." 

" Do you imagine, child," said Lord de Mar, 
while his surprise still seemed to overpower 
even his anger, **that I am going to permit you 
to leave home at this hour of the night, on the 
first caprice of damsel errantry that strikes youl 
I do not desire to know the place of your desti- 
nation. The question of whether you shall go 
or not is not one instant to be dwelt upon : 
you will please to countermand your carriage 
immediately ; it is not my pleasure that you 
leave the house again to-night:" and he was 
about to address himself again to his employ- 
ment, adding, in a sullen tone, **1 shall not 
have my honour brought in question, at all 
events." 

«• Do not fear, my lord," returned she ; "your 
honour is as safe with me as my own— I am 
not disposed to compromise either; and the 
place of my destination is one of which I have 
too little cause to be ashamed for me to hesitate 
in confessing it : I am going to call for Miss 
Randolph, of Killurie, at her own apartments. 
If you, father, were so generous as to make me 
the only reparation which remains, it would be 
by coming with me yourself on so just and equi- 
table an errand. I am going to tell the sorrow- 
ing sister of— Lord Inverawe*s victim, that the 
best interest of all my noble relatives will be 
given to Julian, and that my home is open to 
her as a place of refuge during her melancholy 
and anxious sojourn here." 

A look of impatience from her father inter- 
rupted her, but she answered it without allow- 
ing him to speak. 

" Do not attempt to detain me, my dear fa- 
ther," she continued, in a grave, determined 
tone ; " I am perfectly well aware of what is 
due to propriety ; and, with the attendance of 
my own servants, and under the care of my 
good nurse, no one can have a right to say that 
I violate it. I warn you to beware of thwart- 
ing me in this, my lord : you cannot rule by de- 
ceiving me, and all that is gained by such a 
course is to give me the right to wave author- 
ity which till this moment I found it ray happi- 
ness to obey. I declare to you, that if you 
persist in refusing your sanction to my present 
design, I will wait only for to-morrow before I 
lay every circumstance of the case before my 
guardian, and demand the redress which it will 
be to your discredit, more than to mine, that I 
should ever have to solicit from a stranger. I 
warn you once more, papa, that if you deny me 
this, not an ear in London but must ring with 
my story ere long." 

I^ord de Mar looked irresolute. He was not 
unaware of the firmness of his over-indulged 
plaything, and the composure of her plans star- 



tled him. She had a great deal in her power» 
and he was scared by the possibility of an ap» 
plication to her guardian. 

" If Mrs. Graeme is to go with you — ** said 
he, in a cowardly tone. 

" She is certainly going with me," returned 
the Lady Ida, extending her hand with a lofty 
air to her father ; " wUl you be so kind as to 
hand me down stairs '! It is of consequence to 
me that she should know that I leave the house 
with your knowledge and approbation." 

It was strange, and almost amusing, to see 
how her pretty* imperious manner governed 
him. By the time they reached the hall-door» 
he was arranging her shawl, and warning her 
against the keen frost of the air. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

" This is such a creatare— 
Would she begin a sect, might qaench the zeal 
Of all professors else ; make proselytes of who she 
Bat bid follow her." Shakspiaks. 

Katherittb Randolph found herself, for the 
second time, alone in her little parlour, with a 
very difierent sensation from that which had 
overwhelmed her the evening before. The ink- 
mediate pressure of anxiety on Julianas account 
was removed, and she found that she had more 
of her attention to bestow now upon the en- 
grossing considerations of the future. Keith's 
bearing cheered her, she scarcely knew why ; 
and she looked forward to Mr. Gary's visit with 
a feeling which, despite its weight of anxiety, 
took a colouring involuntarily from the cheer* 
fulness of her triend. She knew most of the 
subjects which had been discussed between 
Keith and the lawyer^ and, upon the whole, the 
impression left upon her mind was consolatory. 

There is something very cheering in the con- 
viction that other and stronger hands have 
bound themselves to the helm of our fate ; and 
Katfaerine confessed its influence, even while 
the exhaustion of her mind and body prevented 
her doing justice to the full value of the encour- 
agement aflbrded by it. It was, m fact, a sub- 
ject on which Katherine did not dare to fomft 
an opinion. Her mind shrunk from every at- 
tempt to contemplate the real position of Julian, 
with an agony which she was too weak to com- 
bat. The sofierings of the present hour were 
nothing : she had overcome the first heart-sick- 
ening repugnance to his gloomy abode — ^yea, 
she had even wept over the pale transparence 
of his cheek, and ended by presaging that one 
week's nursing at Killurie would suffice to re- 
store its colour; but when the thought arose 
that that privilege might never be hers again, a 
mortal sickness crept over her, and she forced 
back the image from her brain with a conviction 
that the contemplation of it must destroy her. 

A trying and weary ordeal it was for that 
gentle and loving creature. She who had never 
known what it was to live without the light of 
her father's smile following her continually — 
who had encountered no moment of soUtude ex- 
cept what her own elevated nature sought for 
amid the glory and the majesty of nature— who 
had walked through life without any heavier re> 
sponsibiiity than that which attached to the 
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eommonest domestic comforts of those she loved 
— DOW to be alone in what she felt to be a far 
country — it was altogether a situation for which 
Providence had manifestly not designed her, 
and under which there needed the highest and 
holiest sense of duty to hinder her from sinking. 
Moreover, the heavy burden of her own anxie- 
ties was in itself almost more than she could 
Bustain ; and the absolute self-dependanceof her 
present position — ^the obligation to veil over her 
own feelings, on purpose that Julian's migbt be 
preserved from the contagion of her weakness, 
had already wellnigh overtaxed her powers of 
self-command; and, now that the fetters in 
which she had so long kept her features were 
at last removed, it seemed very dreadful to have 
no kind voice to bless her, and to say, " Well 
done, my Katherme, you have done your duty 
bravely." 

No wonder that she looked pale and careworn, 
or that the pen which she had lifted to write to 
her father hung listlessly over the page unem- 
ployed. She had no strength, no heart, to write 
even to him, and after one or two ineffectual 
struggles against the feeling that oppressed her, 
slie laid her forehead on the table, and wept bit- 
terly ; for it was a disappointment greater than 
she would have chosen to confess, that Keith's 
sudden discovery of the De Mars's arrival had de- 
prived her of the few moments of soothing and 
encouragement to which she looked forward 
throughout the day ; and although her thankful- 
ness for the opportune occurrence of the event 
turned the misfortune into a blessing, still she 
felt that her flood of tears might have been spa- 
red if Keith had not been called from her so ab- 
ruptly. 

Katherine followed him with her mind's eye 
into the scene, so uncongenial to his present feel- 
ings, where his active kindness had led him — 
pictured the Lady Ida radiant in gayety and love- 
liness, and utterly unthinking of the deep and 
bleeding characters in which her image was en- 
graven on the young heart whose devotion had 
wrought for it a fate so terrible. Oh, what a 
' wailing dissonance did the touch of this chord 
produce ! how bitterly did the image of beauty 
and joy augment the pang of sympathy which 
swelled her heart for Julian ! 

Such was the temper in which Katherine sat, 
her thoughts too ihuch occupied with the images 
which fancy portrayed to pay any regard to exter- 
nal things, when her musings were suddenly in- 
terrupted by the sound of a light footstep that 
Grossed the room to her side. She had been too 
much abstracted to remark the opening of the 
door, but concluded that her good old country- 
woman had entered to make her compliments 
for the night, and with a hasty motion brush- 
ing away the tears, she raised her head to speak 
to her. And a start that shook her whole frame, 
and rendered her almost unable to suppress a 
scream, marked her instantaneous recognition of 
the subject of her melancholy revery, the Lady 
Ida de Mar herself. 

There she was, in her festive garments, and 
in the light of her ethereal loveliness. An angel 
from the skies could have scarcely been to Kath- 
erine a visitant more unexpected. Both stood 
for a moment motionless — Katherine with her 
hands clasped and her eyes opened wide, the im- 
age of silent amazement, and the Lady Ida with 



her bright colour coming and going like flashes 
of lightning. At last the natural impulse of the 
heart predominated, and the high-spirited Ida 
sprang forward, and, flinging her arms around 
Katherine*s neck, buried her face in her bo- 
som. 

How eloquent was the clasp of joy and tender- 
ness with which Katherine replied to this gentle 
appeal ! how much did it contain of that mmoal 
understanding which neither of them would have 
dared to confess in words ! Poor Katherine ! her 
whole soul was changed in an instant — ^sbe seem- 
ed once mqre to be received within that link of 
human fellowship which a few minutes before 
appeared to be broken ; and as she soothed the 
agitation of her youthful visiter, and with a wom- 
an's most beautiful and delicate tact strove to 
encourage and reassure her, she added stores of 
happiness to her own half-expended stock in the 
hasty and undefined impression of the joy that 
awaited Julian. 

It was beautiful to see the ease and grace with 
which Katherine assumed, as a matter of course, 
the real object of the Lady Ida's visit — ^how she 
inmiediately adverted to the subject next the 
hearts of both, and how the gratitude and affec- 
tion of the proud and sensitive child laid itself at 
her feet in consequence. They were quite inti* 
mate immediately, and from acquaintances of 
very short standing, became as familiar as though 
they had been friends from childhood. 

" I do not know why I should have felt so 
afraid to see yon," said the Lady Ida, with a 
deep blush ; " I am so secure of this step being 
a right one, that with my father I felt no timidi- 
ty ; but I fancied that one of my own sex might 
judge differently, and think me bold and head- 
strong. Sweet^Katherine, you know all that 
is due to a woman's most sensitive dignity, and 
I am not afraid that, even to gratify your broth- 
er, you will in anywise suffer mine to be lightly 
spoken of. I commit myself to you in all things, 
and I will not hesitate to declare what brought 
me hither ; it was" — and her cheek flushed and 
her eye sparkled with energy—" it was to bid 
you teU Julian that before this night I never 
knew of his loss of fortune. Tell him that they 
kept it from me on purpose that, while the 
knowledge of his poverty made him timid, I 
might suspect his fidelity ; and they succeeded 
so well in influencing my bearing towards him 
on this assurance, that now I doubt no longer 
of what has been the cause of his real change 
of aspect towards myself. I have been very 
proud and headstrong, dear Katherine," added 
the ingenuous speaker, " but Julian has not act- 
ed quite fairly by me. Had / been stripped of 
rank and fortune, and every other distinction in 
life, I should never have done Aim the injustice 
of believing such a loss the true reason of his es- 
trangement ; and now, when I am assured by 
those who know best that he is penniless, I am 
proud to declare that the intelligence has been 
to me a most blessed relief" 

The strength and energy of the speaker's 
feelings seemed to have overcome even her 
bashfulness, and Katherine gazed with admira- 
tion and delight on the glowing and excited 
face of her young guest. There was something 
that spoke to her most sacred feelings in tbe 
generous candour of Ida's declaration ; and so 
beautiful was the proof of afiectioa which it car- 
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jried with it, so soothing the oonfirmation of her 

fidelity to Julian, that Katherine could not re- 
sist the temptation of leaving her yet a while 
under the false impression of his poverty. She 
look the agitated girl in her arms, and thanked 
her with tears of gratitude and tenderness for 
.her generous devotion ; and then, when the 
first burst of feeling had been indulged by both, 
the Lady Ida sat herself down on a low seat by 
Katherine, and rested her face on her friend's 
knee in the attitude of one who, having very 
much to learn, is not unprepared, at the same 
time, to suffer. 

** Julian has told you, then, of my proud re- 
serve to himl'* asked she. 

"Oh, no, no," answered Katherine; "for 
.months there has not been an allusion to your 
name between us. Sweet Ida, Julian could 
never speak of you except as the idol and star 
of his destiny; and when your light seemed 
turning away from him, he did not dare to speak 
-of you at all. Yet I have heard your name — 
ay, and read it too, since we have been togeth- 
^ er. I have heard it in his sleep, whether calm 
or troubled, whether in accents of simple ten- 
derness, or bitter, bitter agony. As I have lean- 
ed over him, it has always been * Beautiful 
Ida !* that burst from his quivering lip, and I 
knew that his heart was full of you ; and at night, 
when he looks up at the quiet sky, and thoughts 
that are holiest and sweetest rise within him, it 
is always your name that I read in the upturned 
eyes, as they swell with tears of devotion and 
remembrance. Ay, and even in his prison — 
when his cheek grows thinner and paler, and 
his smile sadder from its very frequency — when 
others think that the baleful atmosphere of those 
walls is blighting him, / know that it is but the 
intensity of his memory — ^the chill, damp cloud 
which the past has brought upon him; and I 
read youi name, fairest Ida, in every abstracted 
^^ze, in every long, wringing sigh and forced 
smile he turned upon me." 

The young enthusiast turned up her face to 
Katherine, too eager to catch her words to re- 
member that her own cheek was blanched, and 
her large eyes trembling through tears at the 
tale. Katherine hent down to kiss the heavy 
eyeHds, and then, half reproaching herself for 
the cost at which she gathered such precious 
proofs of affection to Julian, she began, in a more 
cheerful strain, to discuss the probability of his 
.acquittal, and the joy of once more uniting him 
to those who perilled all their happiness upon 
■ the issues of his trial. 

" I will come to-morrow night at this hour, if 
you please, dear Katherine," said the Lady 
Ida, " and you will tell me the result of Julian's 
lirst interview with his counsel." 

"Thank you a thousand times," answered 
Katherine ; " I shall be incalculably the gainer, 
as usual, in Julian's happiness. If you come to 
roe again in such a way, it will be to transform 
the very dreariest and gloomiest hours I ever 
spent into a season of joy and gladness. You 
do not know from what a depth of despondency 
your presence has raised me ; and now, lest I 
should be the cause of evil by detaining you, 
. sweetest Ida, let me send you home again. I 
am almost afraid to look at those bright eyes 
and that flushed cheek— go, and if you should 
^suffer anything from this visit, do not come 



again, but trust to my making you acquainted 
with all you would like to hear." 

"Suffer!" repeated the Lady Ida, proudly. 
" Whatever they make me suffer, I will com© 
again. If I may not, as I desire, take you to a 
house of mine, none shall prevent me seeking 
you in your own ; but, Katherine," and her voice 
sank again to the low, fluttering tone of timidity 
and bashfulness, "do not forget to-morrow, dear- 
est Katherine, when you are detailing the events 
of this evening, do not forget that Julian and I 
are not betrothed." 

Katherine folded her arms round her again, 
and reassured her as if she had been an infant. 

"My dear, dear Ida," said she, "your purity 
and dignity could not be more sacred in my 
eyes if you were aheady the spirit which you 
resemble." 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

" I do note 
That grief and patience rooted in him, both 
Mingle their spurn together.*' 

Shakspeare. 

It was a happy breakfast-table to which Kath- 
erine welcomed her best friend on the morrow ; 
for Keith was himself eager to describe his 
meeting with the Lady Ida, and Katherine, in 
her turn, awoke his unquahfled surprise and 
pleasure by the details of her own unexpected 
interview. 

"How nobly generous, was it not, dear 
Keith 1" said Katherine, warmly; "and so char- 
acteristic, so consistent with the spirit of pride 
and independence, that withheld every inch of 
her condescension from Julian so long as she 
supposed him the favourite of fortune. I be- 
lieve, if she had not discovered in some way or 
other how Uncle Fletcher had disposed of his 
property, not all her anxieties on account of Ju- 
lian's painful situation would have tempted her 
to this little act of heroism. What a high-toned 
feeling this is, despite of its eccentricity !" 

" Do you think, then," asked Keith, with a 
look of surprise, " that she is still ignorant of 
the real state of Julian's prospects 1 She spoke 
to me of his position in society in terms which 
led me to believe that she was aware of every- 
thing. Do you think, after all, that she has 
made but another mistake, and behoves that Ju- 
lian is not the rich man which she believed him. 
tobel" 

" Indeed I do," answered Katherine ; " and so 
sweet to me was the proof of her disinterested- 
ness, that I could not resist the temptation of 
leaving her still in ignorance of the truth." 

" Well," replied Keith, with a laugh, " my m- 
voluntary piece of gayety last night might havo 
been sp^tred ailer all, it seems, since I went to 
Mrs. Cleveland's for the sole purpose of making 
Lord de Mar acquainted with Julian's real posi- 
tion; and, his lordship being absent, and my 
success with the Lady Ida so indifferent, I might 
as well have stayed happily beside you." 

" But for what reason were you so anxious to 
acquaint Lord de Mar with Julian's worldly cir- 
cumstances 1 ' ' asked Katherine. " Surely, mean 
as you believe Lord de Mar to be, you cannot 
suppose that his interest in Julian's favour may 
be bought 1" 
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•< No,>* retarned he ; ** but Mr. Gary put mat- 
ters in a point of view which I have no doubt 
at all to be the true one ; and he gave it as his 
opinion that at present Lord de Mar entertains 
selfish reasons for acquiescing in the removal of 
Julian, which, were he to discover the fact of 
his enormous wealth, might probably be more 
easily set aside. You understand me, I am 
sure, dear Katherine." 

** Yes," was the reply ; " but you cannot sure- 
}f brieve that Lord de Mar would use his influ- 
ence against Julian's life merely because he 
would not approre him as a son-in-law 1" 

"There is a great deal of evil, short of the 
sentence of death, which it is in Lord de Mar's 
power to assist in drawing down upon Julian," 
answered Keith. ** I am not apprehensive of 
his malice or Lord Inverawe's vengeance aim- 
ing at such a point as that ; yet it is pretty much 
in their power to blast Julian's prospects in life, 
and therefore I am anxious to show Lord de Mar 
that there is not only nothing to fear in the pos- 
sible consequences of the Lady Ida's fidelity, but 
that, if honourably acquitted, Julian need not be 
held too ambitious though he aspire to the alli- 
ance of the noblest." 

Katherine pondered upon these new ideas till 
she felt more than ever disposed to worship the 
heroism of the youthful Ida, whose constancy 
bade fair to carry with it results so precious to 
its object ; and she resolved that this night, du- 
ring her promised visit, the subject should be 
discussed between them in all its bearings. 

When their long and pleasant talk was ended, 
Katherine and Keith took their way once again 
to the prison, where they found Julian walking 
up and down the corridor, calm, and grave, and 
self-possessed, awaiting the arrival of his coun- 
sel with a composure that Katherine dared not 
intermpt, even with tales of happiness. He 
looked so wrapped up in his own reflections, so 
quiet and self-engrossed, that Katherine was 
loth to linger beside him even with kind in- 
quiries ; and when Keith proposed to her that 
as Julian and Mr. Gary must necessarily engross 
each other for the best part of the morning, she 
should walk out virith him while her presence 
might be spared, Katherine accepted the arm of 
her betrothed, and for the first time lost herself 
among the mighty and interminable labyrinths 
of London. 

It were long to tell how, in spite of herself, 
and the strong influence of her anxieties, Kath- 
erine's senses were led captive by the beautiful 
and strange scenes that met her gaze, when 
Keith had transported her from the toil and 
struggle of the city, to such a region as that of 
Kensington and Hyde Park. She had never 
looked before upon a sky less cold, nor a world 
less rugged than that of her own rude though 
noble country, and the extreme softness and 
richness of the scenery in the parks— the ex- 
quisite glades and vistas that in her imagination 
converted Kensington Gardens into a Saxon 
forest, took all her enthusiasm by storm, and 
banished for the moment even the memory of 
Julian. 

Katherine was sorely in need of the renova- 
tion of air and sunshine ; for mind and body had 
been so long saddened by gloomy images, that 
both began to give way for lack of their natural 
atmosphere ; and although, ever and anon, the 



fond and wistful longmg for Julian to share iv 
the enjoyment arose to mar it, yet the interest- 
ing walk, and, better still, the undisturbed con- 
verse with Keith, brought her back to her gloomy 
resting-place with the meek gratitude of her 
heart in its most vigorous and restoring exer- 
cise. 

It was drawing towards sunset when they re- 
turned, and yet Julian assured them that his kind 
and active firiend had been but a short time gone. 
Julian himself looked as if the day had been one 
of excitement and fatigue; for his eye appes^ 
large and sunken, and his hair hung in damp 
curls round a face that seemed to become paler 
every hour. Keith understood the expression of 
anxiety that knit Katherine's clear forehead into^ 
wrinkles at her first glance ; and rightly guess- 
ing that the brother of Katherine would find hi» 
best balm and solace in her gentle tending, ho 
left them alone together, promising to return for 
Katherine before the night set in. 

When Keith was gone, Katherine seated her- 
self beside Julian, and drew his pale cheek down 
upon her shoulder. 

*' How tired and faint yon look, dear Julian!" 
said she, in a voice that sounded like music froift 
a flute ; " you have dined, I hope 1" 

"Oh yes," returned he; "Mr. Gary ate his^ 
luncheon with me— and the little handmaid you 
have enlisted at the governor's served us to yoor 
very heart's content." 

" Then you have no right to look so pale and 
worn : there — I have been too long away from 
my post, since the truth must be told, and now^ 
you are drooping for want of me. Lie still now, 
and listen to me, and see whether I cannot talk. 
you into better health and spirits." 

" Yes, tell me of all the wonders you have- 
seen to-day," replied he, in a languid voice, 
" and whether they have made you repent the^ 
precipitance of your promise to spend yoiff lifo^ 
in Olenurie.'* 

" No, no, no, I will not detail a single occur- 
rence of to-day," returned Katherine ; " all that 
I have to tell you happened last night after we 
had parted — ^in my solitary little parlour, which 
I venture to declare has never before been 
brightened by so fair a presence as burst upon 
it last night : who do yoCi think came to visit 
meV 

Julian started hastily up and looked in her 
face, while the crimson blood shot over his fore- 
head in an instant. There was no trace of lan- 
guor left-— his face was m a blaze of excited sur- 
prise. The name of the Lady Ida had not once 
been spoken between them since they left Scot- 
land, and yet he did not seem for a moment 19- 
doubt that she was the visiter of whom Kath- 
erine spoke. He put his arms round her, and 
looked into her eyes without speaking. There 
was no need of words, for one look carried with 
it a thousand entreaties ; and Katherine, her 
heart swelling with joy and sympathy, began to 
tell him of the bravery and the fidelity of his 
youthful love. Not one moment was Katherine 
puzzled between her respect for the Lady Ida 
and the pressing desire to give Jalian the full 
measure of joy and triumph which she knew to 
be his right — ^nay, she guessed rightly, that the 
very fact of the Lady Ida having sought her out 
as the sister of Julian— of her having talked of 
nothing but his danger and his wrongs— of her 
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having expresaiy desired Katherine sbouM bear 
a message of kindness and explanation to him, 
and, mure than ail, her appointment to come 
again to hear the result of Mr. Gary's judgment 
— these were in themselves sufficient to convey 
all that Julian would have given half the years 
of his life to hear ; and the kind bosom of Kath- 
erine throbbed with sympathy to see him grad- 
ually turn his face away and bury it in his hands, 
as if to hide, even from her, the confusicm of his 
joy. 

But presently, as Katherine proceeded in her 
tale, she saw the colour fade and fade again 
from the brow of the listener, and anon two large 
and heavy tears trickled mournfully through the 
white fingers that covered his eyes. 

** Julian, dearest, are you weeping ! Is my 
little story no source of happiness to you, after 
ailV exclaimed she, pressing her lips to the 
back of his hands, and speaking in a voice of 
tender remonstrance ; " look at me, dear Julian, 
and tell me what it can be that ails you." 

The boy withdrew his hands, and looked 
down upon her face with a smile that spoke 
more of anguish than of joy. ** What is it," 
said he, ^ that can make God shower his bless- 
ings on a homicide V* 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

** Wen 70a the doctor, and I knew it not V 

S1UK8FBIRB. 

Onb week, and the term <^ Julian's suspense 
would be expired ; nay, the week which dated 
from his first arrival in town had already dwin- 
dled into three days, and there were stiU no ti- 
dings of the evidence of which his friends were 
in pursuit. Letters from Mr. Randolph, which 
arrived almost every day, gave no hope of his 
success ; and even Mr. Gary's more active 
search, in which he had enlisted all the powers 
of Bow-street, had been efifectual only so far as 
to trace the fugitive across the Channel. There 
were some reasons for believing his place of 
concealment to be Paris, but beyond an indefi- 
nite opmion they had no other security ; and all 
efforts, unceasing as they had been, to drag 
him to light, had hitherto been bafiled to an ex- 
tent most harassing and wearmg out to the 
friends of the prisoner. 

No tidings of any sort had reached the group 
in London with regard to General Forbes. None 
of Miss Forbes's letters had been answered, 
nor had she obtained any clew by which to 
judge of his movements. The anxieties of 
Keith and Katherine became heavier by the 
hour; for although Mr. Cary did his utmost to 
support and encourage Julian, and professed 
himself, upon every occasion, sanguine of the is- 
sue of the trial, yet his extreme eagerness and 
activity in pursuit of the evidence were convin- 
cing proofs of the value he put upon it. 

The arrangement by which Lord Inverawe 
had managed to expedite the day of trial was 
exceedingly against the success of the pursuit ; 
since, had there been time allowed for such a 
measure, Keith would have departed instantly 
for Paris, even at the cost of leaving Katherine 
in her trying position, with no protector but Mr. 
Cary, to whom, by-the-way, she had become, as 
O 



if by intuition, an object of almost paternal in- 
terest. 

Julian was seldom cheated into betrapng an 
opinion concerning the probable result of hi» 
trial ; but Katherine couki trace in his very re- 
serve, as well as in a thousand minute and half* 
perceptible allusions to the future, a determina- 
tion to habituate his mind to the contemplation 
of the very worst. She could not perceive that 
the anxieties inseparable from his situation 
weighed upon his spirits in the most trifling de- 
gree ; on the contrary, he never alluded to th& 
approaching trial except in a tone of perfect 
composure and cheerfulness, and was ever tho 
one to soothe, and encourage, and make light of 
every disappointment of their attempt to trace 
out the fugitive witness. 

Nervertheless, Katherine could not stifle the 
inward voice which tok) her that Julian became 
thinner and paler from day to day — that the 
gayety of his smile was quenched, and the ex- 
treme sweetness and gentleness which had suc- 
ceeded seemed to have no other effect than, 
that of saddening the light it used to shed round 
him, till it wellnigh made the gazer weep. Kath- 
erine's heart was breaking as she watched him 
from day to day,«nd from hour to hour, droop 
and languish before her. There was, moreover,, 
a deep, spiritual light in his black eyes, and a 
habit of long abstraction about hun, so different 
from the laughing, mirthful boy of other days^ 
that she sometimes asked herself whether it 
were in the power of circumstances thus to^ 
change hun, or whether this delicacy of frame 
and this submissive gentleness of bearing were 
in reality harbingers of what her mind shrank 
from defining even to herself Even her long 
and minute details of the Lady Ida's visits had. 
begun to produce an eflfect which she disliked, 
for the excitement and tumult of spirit which 
they never failed to awaken were as uniformly 
succeeded by a languor and sadness that made 
her heart ache. 

The Lady Ida came every night to Kather- 
ine*s lodging, as regularly as the honr of ap- 
pointment had arrived ; every night loaded witb 
fresh inquiries as to Julian's health, and Julian's 
spirits, and the progress of his afiTairs ; and as 
often, despite the brave endeavours of Katherine 
to disguse the real aspect of all the three, as of- 
ten did she succeed in eliciting details whicb 
sent her home with a blanch^ cheek and a 
swelling heart. Sometimes she touched upoa 
her father's instrumentality in Julian's case, but 
it was always with an efibrt which cost ex- 
treme pain to herself, and a look of proud indig- 
nation which sealed Katherine's lips upon the 
subject, out of delicacy to the warm and gener- 
ous nature which could not detail the baseness 
of one near akin to it without torture to itself. 
She evidently knew more of the part i^ayed by 
Lord de Mar in the drama than she was willing 
to avow ; and the tone which she adopted, on 
every casual allusion to the subject, was one of 
the proudest defiance and bitterness. 

Under these circumstances, the last evening 
but one had arrived previous to the trial, and 
Katherine had left Julian, as the dusk approach- 
ed, more pale, more gentle, and more sad than> 
ever, with a weight at her heart which the ex- 
citing remembrance that but one more farewell 
stood between them and their doom had serredb 
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only to enhance. Tbey liad soeoeeded at last 
in persuading Julian to retain Keith for the 
night, and Mr. Gary's carriage took Katherine 
home to her appointment with the Lady Ida ; 
and, early as it was, the girl was waiting hei; 
arrival, and her pale, etheiealized looks well- 
nigh overthrew the last feeble remnants of Kath- 
arine's composure. 

** No more letters from Scotland — ^no tidings 
Irom France r* asked she, in a low, hurried voice, 
scarcely waiting till Katherine's tender greeting 
should be finished. 

**When will Mr. Randolph comet and is 
there no hope of his bringing the general with 
liiml" 

" No hope, dearest Ida,'* answered Katherine, 
'* and so we are resolved to unsettle our minds 
BO more by longing for him. One day more, and 
•our suspense will be over. I thank God for it, 
sweet Ida," added she, with a quiver in her 
•voice ; " for another week of those pale cheeks, 
I think, would kUl me." 

** Is he so pale 1" asked the Lady Ida ; and the 
tears rose to her eyes. 

** No, no, no, dearest, it is your paleness I am 
deploring," returned Katherine, with a smile ; 
^* the very description of it, niy Ida, would rob 
Julian of all the strength that is left to him." 

*' Ah, Katherine !" began the Lady Ida, in a 
tone of anxiety — but Katherine broke in upon 
her immediately. 

" My sweet Ida, do not fear that I shall ever 
^tray, even to Julian, anything which you wish 
to withhold from him; trust me, love, I will 
never forget the respect due to you for a mo- 
ment." 

" Well, but, dear Katherine," returned she, in 
a hesitating tone, " do you think that it would 
^ve him any pleasure to hear that — that — " 

'*That you looked pale from anxiety, dear 
Idal" 

" Yes--that— that— his afTairs were all as in- 
teresting to me as to yourself— -as precious." 

The beautiful speaker turned away in confu- 
sion ; she could not bear to consider how much 
the meaning of her words surpassed their sound. 

" Sweet Ida," answered Katherine, clasping 
her in her arms, and weepingtherself with grat- 
itude and sympathy, " I believe that nothing 
which could be offered to Julian on this side the 
^ave would act with half the restoring influence 
(that would attend the assurance of your interest 
in him." 

** Then you need not think it necessary to be 
so fastidious now, dear Katherine," replied the 
Lady Ida, and her crimson blush was quenched 
in a passion of tears. She lifted her head from 
Katherine*s shoulder, and opening a workbox on 
4he table, she possessed herself of a pair of scis- 
sors, and severed one of the long curls from her 
bead before Katherine became aware of her in- 
tention. '' Carry that to him to-morrow," said 
she, " and tell him, at the same time, that it 
'Comes from one whose thread of life might be 
as easily snapped asunder — ^tell him that if they 
fiucceed in fixing upon him the punishment of 
a murderer, when their work is done I will go 
with him to heaven, for this wide earth will not 
^contain one who still possesses a claim upon my 
love." 

She wept upon Katkerine*s bosom for a few 
niioments, during which even the high-minded 



composure of the latter was not immediately to 
be recovered, and then the girl, pale and heart- 
stricken, raised herself with a long, aching sigh 
to prepare for her departure. 

** You will come again to-morrow for the last 
time, dear Ida," said Katherine, as she folded 
her shawl around her. *< I am not, it seems, to 
be present at the trial, and am going to ask you 
to remain during the forenoon of Wednesday 
beside me ; nothing would have kept me from 
the spot except the assurance of Mr. Cavy that 
Julian might be disturbed by my presence." 

*'Mr. Gary!" repeated the Lady Ida, with 
great surprise ; ** whom do you mean 1" 

"Mr. Gary — Julian's counsel — have I not 
named him to you before 1" answered Kather- 
ine. 

*<Mr. Gary Julian's connsell'* exclaimed the 
other, in tones of redoubled amazement. " Oh, 
Katherine, why have you never told me this be- 
fore 1 What a blessing from heaven is this dis- 
covery I Mr. Gary is my guardian, the best and 
most generous of human beings, and L thought 
Lord de Mar had succeeded in prevailing upon 
him to remain perfectly neutral in this matter ; 
and Mr. Gary is that kind and active friend who 
has been moving heaven and earth in Julian's 
cause 1 Oh, foolish Katherine, not to tell me 
this before ! I might never have known it till 
it was too late ; and foolish Ida, to have defer- 
red consulting him so long ! But, thank God, 
there is still time for everything. Dearest Kath- 
erine, be comforted ; all will yet go on as we 
desire it. Good-night, good-night ; I must drive 
to Berkeley-street immediately ; do not expect 
me to-morrow night, sweetest Katherine ; I shall 
be too much engaged to come, and you will be 
anxious to spend the last moment with Julian. 
Good-night ; and if I do not see you before Wed- 
nesday morning, expect me then, with the in- 
telligence that Lord de Mar's name is added to 
the list of witnesses in favour of the prisoner." 

And in five minutes she was gone, leaving 
Katherine in a bewilderment of surprise and ca- 
riosity. 



CHAPTER XUX. 

•* If ais je n*«n Teux point sttiTre od ma gloire •'engsfe ; 
8i j'ai beauorap d*)unoar, j'ai beaaooup d« ooozage." 

hsCa. 

Lady Ida db Mae's beautiful grays have swept 
through all the obstructions in the crowded 
streets of the city at such a gallant pace, that 
even we, on our licensed conveyance of a broom- 
stick, have been fairly left behind, and before 
we have emerged from Hyde Park, the fair and 
ardent traveller has been nearly half an hour in 
Berkeley-street. When the keyhole of Mr. Ga- 
ry's library has admitted us, we find her with 
the traces of great excitement visible .in a parch- 
ed lip and a cheek from whence the colour has 
totally receded, to take up its position in bright 
clouds upon the neck and throat. Even the 
good gentleman himself seems not a little dis- 
composed, but there is nothing painful in the 
evidences which his emotion has left behind. 
He is a little flushed, and there is a somewhat 
undue moisture upon his eyelids, but a smile of 
great, interest and kindness is on his lips, and 
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be seems to be arguing some point in which it 
would give him more pleasure to take the oppo-^ 
site side from that which he has espoused, could 
he but overcome the first impression of imprac- 
ticability. The first words audible are from 
the gentleman, and in a tone of extreme kind- 
ness, despite of the difference of opinion which 
they betray. 

** Do not mention it again, my dear child, I 
entreat of you ; I tell you that it is impossible, 
and, as your guardian, it is my duty to prevent 
jour taking any steps in an affair so extraordi- 
nary. Only consider, my Lady Ida, of the wild- 
ness of such a scheme ; I know your ignorance 
In all matters of the kind, yet I cannot suppose 
that the strangeness — the difiScuIty — almost the 
impossibility of such a proceeding should not 
have struck you." 

" They have all struck me a thousand times," 
returned the Lady Ida, " and that is what makes 
me now so well acquainted with the means of 
obviating them ; you must be aware— and it is 
cruel to attempt to conceal from m«— -that my 
father's rank is sufficient alone to make evrJry 
obstacle melt before you. Have I not told you 
the only efforts that are necessary to make Lord 
de Mar as keen a partisan of your cause as I am 1" 
Mr. Gary shook his head. "How am I to 
know that it will not serve to incense him still 
more V* said he ; " and how am I— or are you, 
young lady, authorized thus to set his declared 
opinion at defiance 1" 

" How !" answered the Lady Ida, indignantly ; 
** on the score of his own example, which first 
taught me to set at naught all other considera- 
tions than those of self-interest. Never think to 
persuade me to anything by holding out as a mo- 
tive any obligation of affection or duty ; since 
lie has been the first to set both aside for a pur- 
pose so unworthy, I cannot look upon it as any- 
thing else than virtue to throw off the yoke in 
the cause of honour and humanity." 

'* Honour and humanity !" repeated Mr. Gary, 
with a sly twinkle of his black eye. " These are 
liigh and sounding titles for a young lady*s self- 
wiU." 

The Lady Ida burst into tears. '< These are 
not the terms in which my resolves ought to be 
spoken of," said she, with a tone of outraged 
feeling. '* God knows the shame* and the strug- 
gles which it has cost me to make this declara- 
tion to you at all, and nothing but a case of mor- 
tal extremity could have lent me courage to ap- 
ply to you for such a purpose. / know that I am 
not by nature bolder or less modest than other 
^ women, but they are seldom subjected to such a 
" test of feeling as Heaven has imposed upon me. 
Others have friends, mothers, sisters, to watch 
and counsel them in such emergency, but I have 
none ; I had only my father, to whom I ever could 
appeal — ^to whom I could ever intrust my con- 
£dence, and that I gave to him as freely — ay, 
more freely than I have given it this night to 
you. And what use has he made of it 1 to tram- 
ple — ^betray — abuse — outrage it, till I am now 
driven to apply to the only other human being on 
^earth I am permitted to love — ^he who vowed 
to succour and support me as his own child, and 
now so far violates that oath that he refiises to 
assist me in saving one, without whose life and 
friendship I do not scruple to tell him that exist- 
ence will be a burden to me." 



'* Yon are doing me injii9tice, my dear," an- 
swered her guardian; "I have been devoting 
the energies of mind and body to the interests of 
my young client ever since they were first com- 
mitted to me — not without a pleasant suspicion 
that I might, at the same time, be furthering the 
happiness of my ward." 

** I know you have, my kind friend," answer- 
ed the Lady Ida, " and I thank you, and pray 
God to bless you for it ; but have you not con- 
fessed to me within this hour, that very possiblj 
your labours might all be ineffectual in a cause, 
the success of which would be placed beyond 
the reach of doubt if my father were but bound 
to it !" 

*'Well," returned Mr. Gaiy, "and granting 
that this is the case, you know that these ar- 
rangements cannot be finally completed before to- 
morrow evening ; and how do I know that after 
that there will be time even to bring him round 
to our views of the case at all 1" 

" I thought, Mr. Gary, you had not to be told 
that Lord de Mar*s self-love was a foundation on 
which you might build to any extent," said the 
Lady Ida, with that tone of deep bitterness which 
is never used in reference to those near of kin 
by a gentle or generous nature, except under the 
influence of painful and almost desperate excite- 
ment. 

"Well — and supposing we had enlisted his 
self-love," pursued Mr. Gary, " what then 1 the 
man we are in want of is not to be recalled from 
the other side of the Channel in a single night." 

"No," returned she; "but surely Lord de 
Mar*s testimony to the confession of this man— 
his statement of the evidence which has beea 
withheld, is enough, at least, to defer the final de- 
cision of the sentence — is it noti" 

" Faith, child, you might have been a lawyer 
yourself," said the good barrister, overcome by 
the earnest and shrewd reasoning of his young 
visiter ; " and I am inclined to think one might 
gather some good hints from an intellect sharp- 
ened by the same process that has given an edge 
to yours." 

" I pray Heaven that there be few intelleets 
so sharpened," said the Lady Ida; "but now I 
may spare myself the pain of these entreaties. 
I know from your eye that you will do all I want, 
and I will say good-night in the conviction that 
your pillow will be all the smoother from the 
knowledge that you have taken the sting from 
mine." 

" You are your father's dear child. Lady Ida 
de Mar," said Mr. Gary, shaking his head, "and 
if we get him to swerve from his purpose in this 
instance, it will be the very first on record. 
But, God help us, who is to divulge our plot 
when it shall be completed, for my sympathies 
shall be heartily at their service, however it may 
bet" 

" I will accept them with the gratitude which 
you have ever deserved from me," answered the 
Lady Ida, as she kissed her guardian and bade 
him good-night. 
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CHAPTER L. 



** Let our alliance be combioed, 
Onr bett friends made, and oar beet means stretched out, 
And let vs inesentlj go ait in coonaeL" 

SBAKtPSASS. 

Trs eve of Julian's trial had arrived, to Kath- 
erine^s surprise and dismay, without bringing 
her father with it, although his last letter had 
assured her that, in the most momentous day 
of her life, she should not be left without his 
support. She had not as yet, however, taken 
time to mourn over this disappointment, for the 
day had been to her one of uninterrupted exer- 
tion and eizcitement. 

Mr. Gary bad presented himself in Julian's 
room very early in the morning, apparently 
overwh^med with business, and that, as Kath- 
arine oould not help remarking, of the most un- 
necessary and inappropriate kind, inasmuch as 
he had oome armed with all the deeds, bonds, 
and writs requisite for efibcting the transfer of 
Mr. Fletcher's fortune from the sister to the 
brother ; and, after insisting upon the whole 
affair being discussed and canvassed among 
them in such a manner as she believed to be 
not only irksome to Julian, but positively offen- 
sive, considering the very casual and passing 
oxidation which he had received of the mat- 
ter, Mr. Gary had induced them both to affix 
their name to every separate document, and 
made Keith and the governor of Newgate add 
theirs as witnesses. 

In vain did Julian protest that his sister want- 
ed yet three weeks of her majority, and, in 
consequence, that her very signature was use- 
less ; and in vain did Katherine remonstrate 
upon the indelicacy of forcing Julian to attend 
to matters of this nature, when business of such 
Buperior importance was weighing upon him. 
The extreme gravity and earnestness of the 
good lawyer startled and scMnetimes alaimed 
her. 

'' I am quite aware of the necessity of a sec- 
ond signature to substantiate that made while 
you were under age," answered Mr. Gary to 
her appeal, <'aad these papers shall never be 
seen by the world until the moment arrives in 
which you would choose to make the disclosure. 
But it is necessaiy for my purpose that these 
papers be completed to-night ; and I know, my 
flear young lady, that you have too much confi- 
dence in my zeal for your brother's cause to 
suspect that anything I desire of him is super- 
fluous." 

<* Yes, yes," answered Katherine ; '*but this 
haste to set his worldly affairs in order — surely, 
dear sir, you cannot think this an imperious 
necessity." And her voice shook with an agi- 
tation for which she would not have dared to 
assign a cause. 

** Pooh, pooh, child, your wit gallops, as usual 
in your sex, without curb or bridle. I tell you 
I never entertained so favourable an opinion of 
your brother*s case as I do at this moment," 
returned the barrister, with a smile that resto- 
red the colour to Katherine's cheek again. 

" I suspect," was Julian's remark, " that you 
are only multiplying occupations for yourself, 
my good friend. Perhaps your next piece of 
service may be, to see that the will for the far- 
ther disposing of the wealth you have saddled 
on me shall have no law in it." 



*' Perhaps it may be something very differ- 
ent," answered the lawyer, dryly, as he gave 
the hand extended to him a hearty squeeze, 
kissed Katherine, and departed. 

When he was gone, the day stole away im- 
perceptibly in vain endeavours on the part of 
those whom he left behind to conceal one from 
another the feelings to which all were a prey. 
Julian was beyond comparison the most com- 
posed, although a quick variation of colour, and 
a visible effort, from time to time, to throw aside 
some engrossing subject of reflection, betrayed 
that even he was not without a hidden cause 
of restlessness and excitement. 

By-and-by, however, Julian opened his desk, 
and Katherine considerately left him alone for a 
long hour to the. society of his pen and his own 
thoughts. She had not given him the sweet 
gift intrusted to her, because she feared to un- 
settle his mind still farther by doing so -, but 
she quickly divined in Ivhose service the writing 
materials were to be employed ; and inwardly 
praying that the tranquillity so indispensable to 
him might not be overturned by their use, she 
departed with Keith on the half hour's walk 
which they persisted daUy in forcing upon her, 
through the uninviting environs of Newgate. 

When they return^, both had the satis^- 
tion of perceiring that their absence had pro- 
duced the very best effect. Julian had com- 
pleted his task, and, without inquiring into the 
nature of it, Katherine inwardly congratulated 
herself on the composure and serenity it had 
produced. 

The three were quietly and snugly engaged 
in their last and most confidential discussion of 
the approaching trial, when a slight commotion 
at the door of the cell called their attention to 
the arrival of a visiter; and Katherine had 
risen with a flush of delight to welcome her 
father, when the door opened to admit — not Mr. 
Randolph, but Sullivan, who sprang forward, 
and took Julian fairly in his arms. 

" My dear fellow — ^my good friend," exclaimed 
Julian, breathless with surprise and jdeasure, 
'* where have you come from, and wherefore 
have you come at all? I imagined you safe 
beyond the reach of fortune's malice — so safe 
that I have never even inquired for you." 

" What !" replied Sullivan, " did you settle it 
quietly in your mind that I should sedc after 
my own safety, and leave you to your fate* 
No, no, I am come to share the evil with you, 
whatever it may be; and I should have sur- 
rendered myself-— for the purpose of sharing 
even your imprisonment— long ago, had I not 
entertained a hope of doing more good to our 
cause by remaining at large. I have not been 
successfid, to be sure, since my search after 
that rascal has been as vain as all the others ; 
but I do not yet despair of seeing him turn up 
even in the extremity ; at all events, I have a 
good heart about the issue. I called upon your 
counsel before I came here, and he gives me all 
imaginable encouragement. But come — I know 
this ia your sister, and, if you will not present 
me to her, I must appeal to Ghisholm." 

And he shook hands cordially with Keith, and 
made his compliments with frank kindness of 
manner to Katiierine. 

A pleasant half hour was spent in the mutual 
inquiries of the fellow-prisoners, and then Kath* 
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erine rose to leave them for the ni^^t, her heart 
lightened of half its load by the soothing reflec- 
tion that Julian was not to suffer the anxiety 
of his position alone. There was something 
that comforted her in leaving him and Sullivan 
inhabitants, by necessity on both sides, of the 
same gloomy abode ; she felt as if the miseries 
of captivity must, as a matter of course, be 
lessened by being shared, and the sting which 
she had shrunk from before in the prospect of 
this last good-night, lost much of its sharpness 
in the arrival of Sullivan. 

The movement made by Katherine, as well 
as the motive in which it originated, were neither 
of them lost upon Keith and Sullivan. They 
too retired ; the former to escort his betrothed 
to her humble lodging, the other to occupy the 
cell in which he was to pass the night. 

And so Julian remained alone. His mind, 
however, was by far too much occupied to per- 
mit of the body feeling rest, so he lighted the 
night-lamp which, in consideration of his wake- 
fulness, had been allowed to him, and sat down 
in an attitude of profound reflection to consider 
the position of his fate, and the aspect which it 
was likely to assume on the morrow. 

The manly and cheerful bearing with which 
Julian endeavoured to impart courage to Kath- 
erine, had sprung from a higher souroe than 
any buoyancy of hope for the future. He had 
been content to look upon the worst that could 
befall, yet preserved that submission and acqui- 
escence in the will of God which marked his 
consciousness of his own undeservings. The 
circumstances under which he stood were such 
as to render him humble and lowly to a degree 
that kept his wishes within bounds ; and, inde- 
pendently of the peculiarity of his situation, 
there was in the breast of the young soldier a 
gleam of that beautiful enthusiasm, which en- 
ables those "whose hearts the t^oly forms of 
young imagination have kept pare," to hold the 
happiness of life with a light and careless grasp. 
And, despite the promise that fortune held out 
to him beyond the shade, which a few hours 
more would either dissipate entirely or deepen 
till it approached the shadow of death— despite 
the smUes of love, and wealth, and honour, which 
seemed to beam upon him from the far edge of 
the horizon, Julian could turn, inward to his 
heart, and say that he was ready to leave them 
behind, and step at once within the radiant circle 
of eternity. 

This readiness for death, this placid contem- 
plation of our mysterious change, may, in man- 
hood or old age, be the eSkct of a strong princi- 
ple acting upon the enlightened reason— may be 
the offspring of a weary and troubled spirit, 
aching for the dreamless sleep of death ; or it 
may be the result of a life of fasting and humili- 
ation; but in early youth it is the unsulUed 
spring, the clear, limpid waters of feeUng alone, 
that ever yield such exquisite philosophy ; it is 
the unpremeditated yearning of the young spirit 
for that heavenly home from which it has not 
yet entirely wandered. 

But there was one prospect for the future 
from which Julian shrank in dismay and repug- 
nance ; it was that of struggling with his fate 
under the brand of disgrace, of being pushed 
from the path which he had chosen, and driven 
to seek a name in a strange and unfamiliar walk, 



where men would rdad his degradation in every 
employment. Julianas was a nature which could 
flourish and expand without the communion or 
fellowship of the world at all ; he could be happy 
in solitude, if the circle which he loved was 
around his hearth ; but if he were destined to 
walk under the eyes of men at all, it must be 
with name unstained and honour unquestioned. 
He was proud — ^proud to a fault — or, as some 
might judge it, to a misfortune ; but his pride 
was the pride of integrity — ^the high-strung and 
dehcate balance in which he weighed his own 
self-esteem against the jadpoient of others— the 
fine sense of honour which is tarnished even by 
the breath of suspicion. He felt that in every 
way the issues of the morrow must decide his 
fete. It is true, SulUvan's sanguine prophecy 
might be fulfilled, and his life at least be spared ; 
but with a stain upon his name — a branded ex- 
ile — even were the terrible sentence, through 
strong interest with the crown, reversed, what 
mattered it that fortune showered gold apon his 
path, and the obstacle which he once regarded 
as an impassable barrier between him and his 
love were removed ! What recked it .' There 
was no affinity between the name of the noble 
Ida and love for a convicted homicide. 

Such was the channel into which his thoughts 
had turned, when the sudden opening of the 
door aroused him from his dream. He turned 
aside to clear away the traces of his mood of 
sadness before he should greet Ohisholm, in 
whom he expected to find the intruder. 

The room was dimly hghted by the little 
lamp, and, as he turned round to meet his visiter, 
he could only distinguish a figure folded in a 
long cloak, but of a height which seemed strange- 
ly at variance with iO^ith's manly proportions. 
His guest*s first movement, even muflted and im- 
peded as it was, made his heart beat, and de- 
prived him of the power of uttering a word. 
They stood opposite each other for a moment in 
silodce, and then a htUe carriage cap of purple 
velvet was thrown aside, the large cloak dropped 
upon the floor, and Julian's eyes were scarcely 
to be credited by his reason when they rested 
upon the beautiful and graceful form of the 
liidy Ida. 



CHAPTER LI. 

** To their ftUl hearts the nnlTene eeemed hang 
Upon that meeting's alender filameat.*' 

Wobdswobth; 

No sooner was the shelter of her mufllings 
withdrawn, than the peculiarity of her own situ- 
ation seemed to strike with full force upon the 
consciousness of the Lady Ida, and she stood in 
the centre of the Uttle cell with her head bowed 
upon her breast, till its long and glittering curls 
Mi forward as if to screen the scarlet blushes 
that covered her neck and forehead. 

It was strange, in that rude and naked cell, 
with the dim light falling upon rough stone 
walls and window-gratings, to see so delicate a 
form standing in its modesty and its grace, like 
a lily on the lone seabeach — ^it was strange aad 
very beautiful, for at no period of her most brill- 
iaat loveliness did the noble Ida present to ths 
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* eje that looked npbn her an image more loach- 1 
ing and endearing than at that moment, when 
the instinct of her woman's natnre overcame 
even the high-hearted pnneipie that had tempt- 
ed her thither. 

Julian gazed upon her in utter silence, as if 
incapable of crediting the report which the sense 
of vision carried to his mind. His arms were 
crossed upon his bosom, and his face blanched 
with excitement and surprise. He looked as if 
the next moment would see him on his knees 
to greet a visitant from the skies. 

** I am afraid, Mr. Randolph," said the Lady 
Ida, at last, with great modesty and simplicity — 
''I am afraid you must think it very strange 
that I should come to you in this way." 

Julian was master of himself in an instant. 
He started from his attitude of attention, and 
dropped upon his knees before her, and turned 
up his face with such an expression beaming 
through it as might befit a Moslem at the tomb 
of the Prophet. He pressed his lips to the hem 
of her robe, he clasped his hands together and 
gazed upon her— speechless, but in the blaze of 
passionate enthusiasm that lighted up his face. 

The Lady Ida smiled softly, and her blush 
changed its character, and then the large bright 
tears came raining down upon Julian's bands as 
she bent over them, and for an instant there 
was nothing but a brief happy pause of confi- 
dence and contentment. 

" We are friends now, are we noti" said the 
gentle creature, as she laid her own delicate 
palms upon the elapsed hands of the kneeling 
boy ; " you know all the misapprehension that 
divided us so long, and now I need enter into no 
explanation which might serve as an apology 
for breaking in upon you thus boldly. I could 
not bear that the terrible events of to-morrow 
should arrive without my seeing you, if it were 
only for a moment, that I might say God speed 
you ! I hope— I hope"— and she turned aside 
with a quivering lip— *< that my resolution was 
not unmaidenly." 

Julian sprang to his feet, and strove to master 
his emotion by an eflfort that seemed to tax his 
whole powers of self-control. He retreated a 
few paces from her side, and, folding his arms 
once more across his breast, stood looking upon 
the ground as if fearful lest his very glance 
might scare her modesty. But his agitation 
was not to be concealed, and the colour that 
went and came with every breath he drew, 
proved to his youthful idol the exertion with 
which he strove to reassure her. Sbe could 
not bear that he should imagine for a moment 
that she distrusted him. She went close to 
him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

" I am not afraid of you, Julian," said she, in 
a very low tone ; " I have come to you as free- 
ly as though you were my sister." 

The tide broke loose, and carried Julian's 
self-command with it in a moment. 

** Oh. beautiful Ida," said he, as the long-pent- 
up feelings burst from his breast in words that 
gushed forth like the song of the nightingale, 
«* do not— do not fear that any sense of self- 
reproach can follow such an act of heroism — 
such a work of mercy as this. I teU you that 
my life was wasting away, that my very spirit 
was withering for lack of the opportunity to tell 
you that, in joy or sonow, in sadness, in dis- 



grace^ in captivity, in death, my soul worships 
your image with all the energies that remain to 
it. Oh beautiful, and true, and generous Ida, 
let me thank you for the joy of looking upon 
you once again — of telling you that, even were 
the finger of man to fix the stain of ignoniiny 
on my brow, man could not rob me of the pride 
and glory of cherisbing your image in my heart 
of hearts, even while T hide mine own devotion 
from the world, lest your purity be overshadow-, 
ed by the* homage which is paid to it. Oh, 
sweetest and fairest one, an angel even nearer 
to the heavens than thou need not think it 
shame to visit a captive in his dungeon. Re- 
member, gentle Ida, that this may be the last 
tune that I shall ever look upon you." 

** Do not say so— do not talk in this way," 
answered she, with a slight shudder ; '* I have 
no such dismal apprehensions, and yet I know 
most of the evidence that is against you, and 
all that you lack for your own acquittal. TeD 
me, Julian," and she steadied the tone of her 
voice to one of extreme gravity and emphasis, 
** tell me what will be the consequence if this 
evidence, which is still wanting, shall fail to 
present himself in the crisis of your fate V* 

''Then," answered Julian, with a sad smile, 
** either I shall sufiTer death as a satisfaction to 
the laws, or I shall go forth from the presence 
of my beautiful idol branded by that mark which 
will render me an outcast from it forever." 

" But, Julian," persisted the Lady Ida, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and each of her smaU 
features expressing its utmost capability of per- 
suasion, ** this wiU make no ditference to me. 
Be the verdict what it may, men's voices can- 
not affect my own knowledge of your inno- 
cence ; and have not you often told me that my 
esteem was all that you desired of Fame V 

Julian turned his face towards her once more, 
with the ligl4 of rapture upon it. " If I were 
dismissed the king's service as unworthy to 
wear a sword, could I still be to you the same 
Julian that knelt beside the nun's fountain, the 
favourite of nature and of fortune 1" said he, in 
a deep, earnest voice. 

" Yes," answered the gentle gu-1, " only with 
the addition of a sadder sympathy." 

" If I were driven forth a homeless, nameless 
exile, with no station of pride or power to offer 
you, no wealth to pour upon you — owing all 
that I possessed to the efforts of my own arm — 
would you think of me then with the same feeir 
ings which led you to bless me with your pres- 
ence to-night 1" 

"Yes — oh yes," answered the Lady Ida, 
taming her pale face towards heaven, lighted, 
as it seemed, by a portion of his own enthu- 
siasm. 

** Would you love mel" asked Julian, bending 
down to her, and speaking in a low whisper, as 
if afraid to listen to his own temerity. 

The girl shaded her eyes with her hand as 
she breathed forth a low and timid "Yes!" 
which no ear less wistful than that which lis- 
tened for it could have caught. 

"Would you be minel Oh, beautiful Ida, 
forgive me this once, would you be mine 1" said 
the boy, and the intense paleness of feeling gave 
to his face the aspect of a spirit 

Ida dropped upon her knees beside him, and 
the large, soft tears swelled over her eyes as 
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she smiled in the face of her youthful and true- 
hearted worshipper. He was gazing upward 
to the sky, bat she looked no farther than to the 
excited countenance before her. Could the 
spirit of man desire a triumph more absolute 1 
could the love of woman furnish forth a more 
unreserved sacrifice 1 

Julian lived a lifetime of joy in the brief 
pause which followed ; his bold question was 
answered, for Ida had laid her face upon his 
shoulder, and was weeping as if it were only 
there and thus that she could permit her tears 
to flow. 

Ob how the gloom of the future had vanished ! 
how the aspect of fate had changed for Julian ! 
He felt that 

" Now to die 
Were to be most happy" 

now to die, before the first chilling touch of 
reality woke him to the sense that all below the 
skies wears but the garb of happiness, and that 
one ruder breath than usual from the winds of 
earth may at any moment blow aside that dra- 
pery, and reveal the features of care, and toil, 
and sickness of the heart. 

But Ida was in tears, and Julian soothed and 
comforted her as a mother might minister to 
the humours of a sick infant. All reserve and 
distance was forever banished from between 
them; and Julian folded his arms round her, 
and sp«ke words of cheer and hope, to which, 
under other circumstances, he would have been 
a stranger, but which, at this hour, set up its 
dominion in his heart. 

" My Ida, do not weep in such a moment as 
this; these tears are breaking my heart," said 
he, in a low and troubled voice, when all his 
arts had but served to deepen the agitation he 
strove to assuage. ** There is nothing frightful 
now, even in the worst that could befall ; and if 
I were doomed to leave this earth only when it 
has become a paradise, sweet, remember that 
even your young life will not last forever, and 
when it is over, oh, Ida, how exquisite it will 
be to welcome you at last to our home among 
the stars !" 

** I would that we were going thither togeth- 
er," she replied, in a voice, the despairing tender- 
ness and simplicity of which overcame even Ju- 
lian's firmness ; and he turned aside his head to 
conceal the large bright drops that stole over his 
own eyelids. 

Ida was sensible of his emotion in an instant, 
and the scale of her own feelings sprang up in 
consequence, and she, in her turn, was nerved 
to the task of encouragement. 

" Shame upon me, Julian, for my cowardice," 
said she, raising her fair head from his shoulder, 
and striving with a pretty childish movement to 
turn his face towards her ; ** I came to you to- 
night brimful of a great plan whereby my fa- 
ther's interest would be secured in your favour, 
and the absence of this testimony which is so 
essential to your case be more than compensa- 
ted ; and now, when all things further my de- 
signs, I am too weak or cowardly to go forward 
with it." 

" My sweet, I fear that even your magic in- 
fluence will scarcely effect such a consumma- 
tion as this," answered he, with a smile. **I 
already tremble for the censure which your 
visit to me may entail upon you ; but by what 



means you will render Lord do Mar a eonvei^ 
to your own noble views, puzasles me quite." 

" Ah, the means forms the strangest part of 
my tale,*' answered the girl, with a blush lik» 
the glow of the departing sun. ** 1 know how 
all these difficulties may be overcome, and my 
father bound to our cause by a tie too strong to 
be resisted ; but — ^I am afraid to tell you how,"* 
and she blushed again over brow and neck, and 
hid her face with her hands, as if her confusion 
would not suffier her to look up. 

"Afraid, my Ida!" repeated Julian, in an ac- 
cent of curiosity and surprise ; *' afraid to tell 
your generous project to him whom it most con> 
corns. Indeed, but I must know this mysteri- 
ous plan of yours — I must know everything 
connected with you — ^tell me, dearest Ida, whis- 
per it to me, and then the walls themselves wilt 
not hear." 

She placed her mouth close to his ear, and 
whispered a single sentence in tones which 
were but faintly audible even to the listener; 
and when it was spoken, she hid her face sa 
eagerly in his shoulder, that one might have 
thought the sound of her own voice, feeble aa 
it was, had terrified her. 

Julian folded her to his heart with a quick, 
startled movement of surprise and happiness ;. 
but the next moment he disengaged himself 
from her, and walked to the other end of the 
apartment, as if struggling with a degree of emo- 
tion which unmanned him. 

" Noble, admirable creature," said he, at last, 
folding both her hands in his, and looking inta 
her face with a gaze of mournful admiration ; 
"oh, Ida, tempt me not, I implore you ; I should 
be the most worthless of God's creatures if I 
could take advantage of heroism like this. I 
should be the most wretched and undone of all 
the race of men, could I ever so far forget my 
devotion, to heaven and you as sufifer one shade 
of even imaginary disgrace to stain that fairest 
and most innocent forehead. Sweetest Ida, 
have pity on me, and do not unsettle my reason 
by such words again." 

" Julian,'* said the Lady Ida, with a grave 
smile, and erecting the youthful* figure which 
had been bowed by the weight of her confusion, 
"take care how you remonstrate with me ia 
such a matter as this. How talk you of avert- 
ing the sense of degradation, and yet shame me 
by words like these 1" 

"Ida, fairest, dearest, most beloved!" ex^ 
claimed he, passionately, and flinging himself 
on the ground before her, " if I could accept the 
joy you have ofifered me, God knoweth witb 
what readiness I would die the next moment ;, 
but oh— but oh — can I plunge you, my beautiful, 
in such a chaos of difficulty as this 1 My Ida, 
my noble and pure love, the widow of a con- 
demned felon ! Oh, dearest, spare me, I implore 
you." 

" There is no difficulty," answered Ida ; " and 
it is to avert the possibility of disgrace that I 
accept the privilege of pleading for an injured 
husband. The aon-in-law of Lord de Mar is se- 
cure of a wider and stronger influence than Mr. 
Randolph can ever command, even as the afi^- 
anced lover of the Lady Ida. But if your deter- 
mination is fixed, this is no longer a place for 
me ;" and she made a step towards the door. 
Julian flung himself before her, and exclaiin* 
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wHh a ft«8h bant of feelingr, " Oh, beautiful 

^, do not finish your work of mercy thus! 
Have you do pity for one who is endeavouring 
to shut the gates of Paradise upon himself 1 I 
dare not judge for myself, sweet Ida ; let me 
4tek Katherine — ^Keith-^any one who can judge 
without prejudice— my own powers are not to 
be trusted." 

" My guardian, your excellent friend and coun- 
ael, Mr. Gary, is in the corridor," said the girl, 
timidly ; ** he knows of my bold resolution, and 
has been busily employed all this day with ar- 
rangements in furtherance of it : would you like 
to consult him V* 

In an instant there was a rcYolution in Juli- 
an's countenance, in which joy, amazement, and 
a thousand convincing remembrances were all 
combined — Mr. Gary's eagerness to complete 
the deeds of settlement between Katherine and 
himself— and the important business which bad 
detained him from the prison during the whole 
mftemoon — Julian doubted not that his good 
friend was not only cognizant, but well disposed 
towards the scheme, which, till then, he had not 
dared to contemplate. 

" My Ida— my love — my bride — God*s bless- 
ing be upon you !" was, Julian's fervent ezcla- 
mation, as he folded her once to his breast be- 
fore opening the door. 

A group were pacing up and down the corri- 
dor, who advanced the instant he showed him- 
self, and in one minute Mr. Gary, Keith, Kather- 
ine, and the ordinary of Newgate entered the 
cell. There was not a word spoken save by 
Katherine, who passed Julian by, and pressed 
forward to give her support to the form of the 
youthful heroine. 

In a moment the whole party had circled 
round the clergyman, and the solemn aeanrice 
commenced ; inthe strange, rude privacy of that 
prison-cell, with few of all the gentle train who 
are wont to lend courage to a maiden in this 
most dread extremity— in the presence only of 
those faithful friends, whose love, deep and sa- 
cred as it was, claimed with her no fellowship 
of kindred, was the Lady Ida de Mar united for- 
ever and forever— in life and death— in time 
and eternity— to him who loved her with a pure 
and passionate devotion, '* passing the love of 
women." 

The might of woman's affection could have 
ix)me her through no higher nor nobler sacrifice, 
and yet a blush of happiness never followed the 
bridal congratulations of a circle with a faurer 
or more innocent and childlike glow than that 
which mantled the cheek of the Lady Ida Ran- 
dolph. 



CHAPTER LH. 

** Speak of me M I am— nothing ezteauata, 
Nor Mt down aught in malice." 

Shaxspsake. 



** Thia maa ia better than the maahe alew.*) 



Ibid. 



The scene has changed, and the little drama 
which had hallowed the atmosphere of Newgate 
to at least one young heart, by an association so 
sweet and sacred, has passed away like the fair 
dream which a guardian angel may send to gild 
the eve of a eriminai's doom. 



Yet the precincts of the jail no longer retain 
the air of monotonous quiet which on ordinary 
occasions hangs over them ; for, although the 
bright sun of an April morning has not yet lost 
the first glory which it lends even to the atmo- 
sphere of a prison, the inhabitants of those 
gloomy regions are moving to and fro with an 
unwonted alacrity. About the long covered way 
that leads to the Old Bailey and the walls of the 
court itself, two or three javelin-roen might be 
seen lounging over the usual preparations that 
precede the sitting of the judges ; and as they 
shook up the cushions on the bench, or wiped 
the di|st from the lawyers' table, their conver- 
sation was sufficient to betray a more than com- < 
mon interest in the business of the day. 

"What do you think, Jemi" was the first re- 
mark on record ; " will this old vagabond cast 
up at last, d'ye think 1 I'd rather than a groat 
he did, though there's not much chance of it, 
or our fellows would have brought him in neck 
and heels before this time." 

"Ay, ay, they are aU wondrous glib in a 
chase when the game's to be paid for," was the 
reply; "but there's nothing blinds the eyes 
sooner than gold-dust." 

" What ! you don't suppose the old one has 
gone such lengths as that, do ye 1" answered 
the first speaker. 

" I'd have him take care of his self in that 
case; for if it were to get wind, the. people 
would make no bones of stoning him in his own 
carriage, the old rapscallion, and cheap heM be 
of it too ; but it's surprisin' how the lad has got 
the mob atong with him, Jem !" 

"No^ it's not surprisin' at all,*' answered 
Jem, stoutly ; " for an English mob, by hook or 
by crook, always manages to ferret out the 
rights of a case ; and this boy's is not ill to be 
come at, for he carries it about with him in his 
face, so I b'lieve ; they say he is as young and 
lair as a girl." 

"Not quite," replied Jem, "seeing as that 
poor young cretur they say is his twin-sister 
looks younger and fairer still, and as if her very 
blood were wastin' away with grief. Lard, 
lord, I hope old Bolton will give their enemy 
as good a claw to-day about Ghristian amity as 
he gave to Barney Jones when he wanted to 
have his wife transported. If he doesn't, I know 
who has the best title to it, the old lord or the 
young waterman." 

The hints dropped by the Newgate ofikials 
regarding the general interest in Julian mani- 
fested by the populace, were borne out by the 
crowds which, at an early hour, thronged the 
gates of the Old Bailey. By nine o'clock there 
was not an avenue to the court that was not 
filled with people eager to secure places where 
they might witness the trial to advantage; aD(} 
in five minutes from the time when the doors 
were first opened, there was not an unoccupied 
seat in the part of the court allotted to specta« 
tors. Nor were persons of a higher rank want- 
ing to fill up the measure of Julian's friends ; 
numerous parties arrived with faces uniformly 
expressive of interest and anxiety, and each, as 
it was recognised by the mob outside, received 
a hearty cheer or a groan of disapprobation, as 
the individual was reckoned favourable or unfa 
vourable to the cause of the prisoner. 

By ten o'clock the judges took their Beats, 
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the jury were impanelled ; the lawyers, with 
their great blue bags, were stationed at either 
«nd of the large table ; and, finally, the troop of 
miserable and squalid wretches, whose fate hung 
equally upon the issues of this day, had taken 
their places on one side of the bar which divided 
the dock, while Julian and Sullivan, the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, the focus of all observation, 
"Were standing together upon the other. 

There was silence in the court : it was a mo- 
ment of intense interest which preceded the first 
commencement of business, and every eye, from 
that of the judge on the bench to that of the 
meanest member of the crowd that had forced 
admittance, turned upon the two prisoners with 
a scrutinizing earnestness and gaze which few 
who have occupied that miserable position have 
ever met before. 

The two youths offered an admirable con- 
trast one to the other, and the appearance of 
each served to enhance the interest excited by 
the other in a perceptible degree. Julian, with 
his black dress and his raven curls pushed back 
from a face whose spiritual paleness presented 
no variation of colour greater than that ofiered 
by the blue veins that wandered over the fore- 
head and temples, and his half-opened collar, 
that displayed the upper part of the throat, fair, 
round, and delicate, like the throat of a woman. 
Julian stood perfectly erect and motionless, with 
his arms crossed, and an expression of grave 
sweetness in his large, clear eyes and compress- 
ed mouth, equally removed from boldness and 
timidity ; one could hardly have said that he be- 
trayed any consciousness of standing before 
the eyes of several hundreds of people, to whom 
he formed the centre of attraction and curiosity. 
There was but one impression paramount in 
the minds of those who looked upon him : that 
the very outward form, so young, so beautiful, 
and so stamped with the impressive seal of in- 
nocence, carried with it the refutation of the 
sentence that would characterize him as a vol- 
untary murderer. 

Sullivan, on the other hand, presented an ap- 
pearance which, though equally prepossessing, 
yet touched the observer with a less tender in- 
terest and a sympathy less mournful. He was 
a tall, fair youth, apparently five or six years the 
senior of Julian, with a bright blue eye, which 
seemed incapable of expressing the sad, self-ab- 
sorbed composure that shone in Julian's, but 
which roved round the court with a glance of 
keen intelligence and an expression of honest 
self-coofidence, which was not to be moved 
even by the stare of curiosity that met it. 

From every part of the court the persons of 
the two prisoners were distinctly visible ; and, 
as if to make all possible provision for the grat- 
ification of the general curiosity at the expense 
only of those feelings which ought on such oc- 
casions to be first consulted, a large mirror was 
placed exactly opposite to the bar, so that the 
features of the young men might be reflected to 
the eyes of the whole assembly. It was a good 
illustration of the humour of both, the manner 
in which this last-mentioned circumstance af- 
fected them; for, while Julian appeared quite 
unconscious of the situation of the looking- 
glass, Sullivan chafed and fidgeted every time 
his eye was attracted towards it by the shadow 
of his own movements. 
P 



There was time for every one to make the ob- 
servations I have detailed during the breathless 
pause which preceded the first step in the busi- 
ness of the day ; and, ere any one could grow 
weary of the occupation, the criers came for- 
ward to call over the natnes of the jury. There 
was an instantaneous movement of attention, 
and men settled themselves as if they anticipa- 
ted work for mind and sense of the most engross- 
ing character ; but, before the first words were 
spoken, a slight bustle in the court arrested the 
voice of the crier, and broke in upon the inten- 
sity of the silence. 

Two ladies, attended by a macer, and muffled 
in thick veils, entered, and took their places in 
the seclusion of the most remote and elevated 
bench in the court. The general observation 
turned for an instant on the intruders, and the 
quick flush which, on their entrance, rose to the 
cheek of the younger prisoner, and faded again 
as hastily, passed unobserved. But the judge 
turned impatiently towards the entrance, and 
the people betrayed their reluctance to break 
their thread of expectation by a confused and 
universal movement of annoyance ; and the 
final cry of the oflieials, " Silence — ^silence in the 
court," seemed to interpret the desire of the 
whole multitude. 

At last the business of the day commenced 
in earnest. The names of tl^e jurymen were 
called, and they were severally sworn to decide 
upon the case brought before them uprightly 
and impartially. The presiding judge rose and 
addressed them in the usual tone of impressive 
injunction, to estimate correctly the important 
and solemn ofiice to which they were called ; 
but, before he had concluded, a slight commo- 
tion in the body of the court once more arrested 
the speaker. One of the javelin men advanced, 
and placed in the hands of the clerk three or 
four parchments, from which the latter imme- 
diately began to read, ** A true bill against Giles 
Scroggins for petty larceny — a true bill against 
Thomas Hincks for theft,*' and a variety of 
similar announcements, none of which seemed 
to carry the sympathies of the audience along 
with it, till " A true bill against Julian Randolph 
and Patrick Sullivan for murder" fell ominously 
upon the ear, and was followed by a movement 
of interest, like the heaving of the sea during a 
calm. 

The bill against the two young men was the 
last which the clerk read out ; and, on his resu- 
ming his seat, the judge took up again the 
thread of his address. The peculiar situation 
of Julian and his friend seemed, however, to 
aflfect him deeply, for even he, to whom such 
scenes could not but be familiar, faltered in his 
speech. 

*' This is a grave case," said he, " gentlemen, 
which stands first upon the calendar — a. case 
which will require all the attention that you 
can bestow upon it ;" and then, as if recovering 
himself, he proceeded to explain with the most 
minute exactness, what does and what does not 
constitute the crime of murder. He described 
it as the deUberate and premeditated assault 
with malice prepense to take away the life of an- 
other. 

He then exhorted them to weigh well the 
evidence on both sides of the question ; to bear 
in mind that the noblest quality of justice is 
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mercy ; and if there were any doobts left upon 
their minds by the elucidation of the case, to 
let them weigh rather in favour of the prisoners 
than against them, " since/' said he, " the Ikws 
of this Christian land will sntfer less violence 
in the escape of many criminals from its visita- 
tion, than in the sacrifice of one innocent man's 
life to its demands." 

As the judge sat down^ there was a murmur 
of applause slightly audible that marked the be- 
lief of the court that he was well affected to- 
wards the prisoner beyond the mere jargon of 
his office, and which was far, apparently, from 
being agreeable to old Lord Inverawe, who had 
taken his seat beside the judge on the bench. 

And now the rest of the prisoners being 
ordered to withdraw, Julian and his friend 
stood alone. Their countenances underwent 
no change, save that Sullivan's lost, perhaps, 
somewhat of its gayety when the counsellor for 
the prosecution rose to open the case, as it is 
called, to the jury. 

Throughout the crowds that thronged the 
court there was a pulseless silence while he 
spoke ; not merely originating in the deep inter- 
est which the case excited, but because he who 
led in it was well known as the only man at the 
bar who could be held as a fitting antagonist to 
Mr. Gary. The two, indeed, were generally 
looked upon as professional rivals; and the 
place which the one generally occupied with re- 
gard to the other was not more opposed than 
were the styles in which the pleading of both 
was carried forward. 

Accordingly, the silence of the grave prevailed 

as Mr. rose from his seat. He commenced 

his address in language calm, and well chosen, 
and elegant. He used almost no action or ges- 
ture whatever, and what he did condescend to 
was in perfect taste and keeping with the quiet, 
classical, forensic style of his oratory. You 
felt immediately that Mr. addressed him- 
self to the understandings of his audience; 
that if he was victorious, it would be by the 
force of argument alone ; and that his clear in- 
tellect and powerful leason were in no danger 
of being clouded or enervated by a gust of pas- 
sion or a wave of sentiment. Universal at- 
tention was immediately chained to his lips, 
and the mind very often felt convinced, even 
while the heart remained inflexible. 

First, he proclaimed it to be his painful duty 
to lay before the jury the particulars of a case 
involving the lives of the prisoners at the bar; 
and he solemnly reminded them that neither he 
himself, nor the parties in whose behalf he stood 
before them, could be actuated by party purpo- 
ses or motives of private vengeance. He de- 
manded, however, that the laws of England 
should receive satisfaction for the outrage put 
upon them ; because a higher power than that 
of the law itself had said, " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man let his blood bo shed." 
Finally, he entreated from the jury their deepest 
attention to the details of the case, desiring that 
they should dismiss from their minds every im- 
pression left by public rumour, and be guided 
only by the evidence which should be brought 
forward on both sides. 

The address was a simple introduction to the 
details of the trial, differing little in substance 
from ordinary addresses of the kind ; yet the 



calm, self-possened emphasis of the speaker^ 
and the cold matter-of-fact light in which he 
placed the circumstances, struck an invohmtary 
chill to the breasts of those interested for the 
prisoners ; and many a cheek grew paler and 
paler, which before had been weUnigh blanched 
by the interest of the hour. 

Mr. , according to custom, went on to 

state the circumstances of the case, and began 
by describing the relation in which Julian and 
Major Moira had stood towards each other as- 
officers in the same regiment. He then pro- 
ceeded to relate how, on the morning of , a 

hostile meeting had taken place between them, 
in consequence of a quarrel, of the nature of 
which the jury would be made better acquaint- 
ed in the course of the examination of witness- 
es ; that the prisoner Sullivan, having carri^ a 
message to the deceased on the evening of the 
day when the quarrel took place, had gone with 
Randolph on the following morning to the lield, 
where he became, to all intents and purposes, 
in the eyes of the law, a participator in the 
crime which unfortunately followed ; that shots 
were twice exchanged between the prisoner 
Randolph and the deceased, on both sides vnth- 
out effect ; but that, on the third discharge, the 
ball from the prisoner's pistol had entered the 
breast of his antagonist, and passed through to- 
wards the left shoulder, thereby causing an ef- 
fusion of blood, which occasioneid his death with- 
in the space of two hours. 

Having concluded his address to the jury, Mr. 
— — proceeded to call witnesses to substantiate 
his facts, of whom the first was Major Wither- 
ing, the junior major of Julian's regiment, a man 
of low extraction and extreme dulness of per- 
ception, and regarding whom none but these 
two facts seemed at any period of his career to 
have transpired : he had officiated as vice-pres- 
ident at the mess-table on that evening in which 
Julian's misfortunes had commenced, and his 
examination excited more interest than any 
other affair in which the man had ever before 
borne his part. Having sworn, as usual, to 
speak the whole truth and nothing else, the ma- 
jor was questioned by his clear-headed interro- 
gator as follows : 

"You were present at the mess of the — ih 
regiment. Major Withering, on the evening of 
the— 1" 

" I was." 

" You overheard the dispute which then and 
there occurred between the late Major Moira 
and the prisoner at the bar 1" 

" I did." 

«* Will you oblige me, sir, by stating all that 
you remember of the origin of that dispute 1" 

Major Withering could not take upon himself 
to say — did not exactly conrprehend, at the 
time, in what the dispute had originated, but he 
rather suspected Mr. Randolph to have been 
disputing with the deceased about the posses- 
sion of a picture. 

"The picture was the property of Major 
Moira, and the prisoner desired to obtain pos- 
session of it 1' asked the lawyer. 

Major Withering could not tell—the picture 
might have been Major Moira's, or it might 
have been Mr. Randolph's^ he could not be 
certain to which of them it belonged. All that 
he could affirm was, his impression that the 
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picture was tbe bone of ooalention between 
them. 

*^ Which of the two was it— the deceased 
Major Moira, or the prisoner at the bar, who first 
produced the picture V* was the next question. 

Major Withering thought it was Major Moira 
— ^believed it was Major Moira — was quite sure 
it was Major Moira, as he remembered having 
to wait until the latter had unwrapped the pic- 
ture before he could pass the bottles. 

"Had any high words passed between the 
prisoner and the deceased relative to the affair 
of the picture 1" 

Major Withering could not take upon himself 
to say that either, as the circumstance had not 
made much impression upon him, but he con- 
cluded there had, as Major Moira had shortly 
afterward left the room in a passion. 

Beyond this there was very little to be got 
out of the major, and he was speedily dismissed 
to make room for Captain Murphy, the next in 

Mr. *s list, a person apparently of a very 

diiferent stamp from his predecessor. He was 
an acute, keen-eyed little man, who seemed like 
one perfectly master of the true side of the 
story, and yet in nowise reluctant to turn out 
the lining to serve his own purposes. 

" You were present at the mess," <tc., asked 

Mr. ; and tbe same answer being returned 

as before, but with infinitely more acuteness 
and intelligence, the counsel went on. 

^ Were you seated at table near either of the 
parties concerned in the duell" 

" I sat next to Mr. Randolph on the left — ^Mr. 
Sullivan occupied the seat on the right." 

** Had you an opportunity of listening to the 
progress of the dispute 1" 

" Certainly I had — there was not an ear in 
the room to which it might not have been dis- 
tinctly audible." 

" And in what terms, or on what grounds, did 
the prisoner question Major Moira's right to the 
picture 1" asked the lawyer. 

" In terms which no man of honour could 
permit another to use with impunity, and on 
grounds which no man of honour could pro- 
nounce defensible," replied the witness, boldly, 
and in nowise daunted by the scowl of reproba- 
tion that met him from all sides. 

** Whose property was the picture 1" 

" The property of Major Moira, done for him- 
self, by his own orders, by ;" and he named 

the artist mentioned by Major Moira on the 
night of the quarrel. 

" Did the prisoner advance any grounds for 
disputing Major Moira's title to the pictured" 

asked Mr. , with the air of one who is too 

secureof his reply to evade a dangerous question. 

** None whatever, beyond his own unsupport- 
ed opinion." 

** Did Major Moira reply to the charge of the 
prisoner With any degree of violence 1" 

** Yes — with as much as a man of honour 
may be expected to use who is charged indi- 
rectly with a lie." 

** Were there high words passed between the 
parties mutually 1" 

** No ;" Captain Murphy could not tax his 
memory with any violent language used by the 
prisoner. 

** Is it your impression," continued Mr. , 

** that the prisoner continued amicably disposed. 



even after his charge against the deceased hai 
been made?" 

*' Certainly not ; my impression was such as 
was borne out by circumstances." 

Mr. having professed himself satisfied 

with the answers he had received, Mr. Cary'a 
desire of cross-questioning the witness was im- 
mediately attended to. 

" May I ask, Captain Murphy," said Julian's 
counsel, '* on what grounds you believe the dis- 
puted picture to have been Major Moira's prop- 
ertyr* *^ *^ 

** On the ground of his own word, which is 
quite enough for a gentleman." 

" Unquestionably," answered Mr. Cary. " Pray, 
did you examine the picture 1" 

** I did ; and I had an excellent opportunity 
of doing so very minutely while it was in the 
prisoner's hands." 

'• Did you remark the initials on the back of 
the picture, which the prisoner described as 
those of the friend to whom he suspected it to 
belong 1" 

Captain Murphy paused for a moment as if 
endeavouring to recollect, and then answered, 
" No, I observed no initials whatever." 

•* Did you hear the prisoner directly afiirm 
that Major Moira had usurped a claim to the 
picture to which he had no right 1" 

Captain Murphy hesitated again. " The pre- 
cise terms of Mr. Randolph's assertion have 
escaped my memory," answered he ; •* but, judg- 
ing from the effect produced upon Major Moira, 
I should have supposed them, at least, not to b9 
misunderstood." 

"Major Moira betrayed extreme irritation 
then 1" pursued Mr. Cary. 

"Major Moira, in my opinion, resented the 
affront put upon him with as much moderatioa 
as could be expected," was the reply ; and the ' 
lawyer declared his inquiries at an end. 

The next witness summoned was the colonel 
of the regiment. Lord de Mar, and a murmur of 
recognition and expectation ran round the court 
as he took his place in the witness-box. The 
two ladies, who had all this while been cower- 
ing in the darkness of the distant benches, rose 
up, and bent eagerly forward to watch the ex- 
amination through their veils ; and the youthful 
prisoner turned towards the new witness with 
an additional pallor on his lips, and a glance of 
intense interest in his eye. 

No clew was supplied by the outward bearing 
of Lord de Mar as to the feelings which actu- 
ated him. He looked extremely grave, and 
seemed to be impressed by the solemn respon- 
sibility of his position, but he kept his eyes 
steadily turned upon the counsel by whom he 
was addressed, and seemed almost equally res- 
olute to avoid looking at the prisoners, the 
judge's bench, and the veiled females in the 
distance. He took the oaths with great rev- 
erence and solemnity, and the lawyer began, 

"Will your lordship have the goodness to 
say how long the prisoner at the bar served in 
your regiment as a subaltern 1" 

Lord de Mar specified the time. "Eight 
months on the day ofthe duel." 

" Has your lordship any means of knowing 
the terms on which the prisoner at the bar 
stood towards Major Moira previous to the time 
when he was enrolled in the — ^thl" 
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'^'I have had occasion to meet them at the 
house of a mutual friend, when they appeared 
«n terms of frieniUj intimacy with each other," 
was the reply. 

" Has your lordship any reason to believe that 
sources of enmity sprang up between them sub- 
sequently to the time when they became brother 
officers in the —thV 
After a moment's hesitation, Lord de Mar 

begged that Mr. might put the question a 

second time. 

" Does your lordship know of any grounds of 
estrangement between Major Moira and the 
prisoner subsequently to that meeting which 
has been alluded tol" 

*' I am not at liberty to say that no grounds 
«f estrangement did occur between them,^' was 
tiie reply; "but circumstances of a delicate 
and family nature render it painful to me to par- 
ticularize those grounds." 

** Is your lordship aware of there having been 
any particular ground- of dispute between them 
on the day preceding that of the duel 1" asked 
^e lawyer. 

Lord de Mar was not aware that any such 
had arisen. 

"Is it your lordship's impression that the 
feelings of hostility with which the deceased 
and the prisoner mutually regarded each other, 
had received any aggravation on that day, or 
any day inunediately preceding the duel 1" 

Lord de Mar declined answering that ques- 
tion, as his answer could amount to no more 
than a surmise. 

" Would Lord de Mar be kind enough to state 
the sort of estimation in which the parties were 
respectively held, and the opinion entertained 
in the regiment regarding the feelings with 
which they were supposed mutually to regard 
each other ?" 

Lord de Mar hesitated for several seconds 
fcefere he replied to this question, and once he 
glanced hastily towards the bench where Lord 
Inverawe was seated, and the colour rose slight- 
ly into his cheek, but in another moment he re- 
plied with perfect self-possession and distinct- 
ness, " Of the reputation of Major Moira it is 
not now necessary to speak; there are none 
present who will refuse their testimony to the 
many excellent qualities with which he was gift- 
ed ; of the prisoner, against whom the laws of my 
country have this day compelled me to appear, I 
have only to say that, since I was first a soldier, 
I have never commanded one who so soon at- 
tached every member of the corps to himself" 
During the momentary pause which followed, 
a loud and long-drawn sob rose from a distant 
eomer of the house, and unsettled the speaker 
. lor an instant ; but quickly recovering himself, 
he added, in a veiy low tone, 

** Of the dispositions of these gentlemen to- 
wards each other, my oath c(»npels me to con- 
less, that the universal opinion held them to be 
otherwise than friendly." 

Mr. Gary was now permitted to cross-ex- 
amine the noble witness, and he rose with a 
jkeen and searching expression in his eyes, and 
a bitter tone in his voice, that could hardly es- 
cape observation. 

•* Is it known to your lordship whether the 
challenge was addressed to the prisoner, or by 
him to the deceased!" 



Lord de Mar was unable to say. 

" Would his lordship favour the court with 
his private opinion on the subject 1" 

Lord de Mar glanced uneasily once towards 
the prisoner and once towards the bench, and 
then, with a look of great pain, declined acce- 
ding to the request. 

Mr. Gary paused for a moment, and the gen- 
eral impression was that the witness was at 
liberty to withdraw ; but the cross-examination 
was suddenly resumed. 

"Does your lordship know a man called 
William Wakinst" 

Lord de Mar started, changed countenance, 
and turned very pale, but replied immediately, 

" Perfectly ; he is the landlord of the house 
into which I understand Major Moira was car- 
ried after the duel" 

* Is the place of his present abode known to 
your lordship]" 

" No." 

" Has your lordship seen this man since the 
morning of the duell" 

" Yes, frequently." 

Mn Gary begged leave to inquire where. 

" His house lies in the direction of my nsnal 
morning*s ride, in the neighbourhood of Brix- 
ton, and I- have passed it several times since 
that day," answered Lord de Mar. ' 

" Gan your lordship remember on w^hat day 
you last saw Wilkinsl" 

Lord de Mar made an agitated pause, and. 
then replied, 

" As nearly as I recollect, it was on the — ." 

Mr. Gary farther demanded ^^ where the noble 
witness had last seen this man — ^whether in 
one of those morning rides which took his 
lordship in the direction of Wilkins^s house, or 
elsewhere 1" 

Lord de Mar answered, with some reluctance, 
that his meeting had taken place in London. 

" What part of London V 

"Blackwall" 

Mr. Gary begged to ask " if the parties had 
been merely on the quay, or if they had been 
on board shipl" 

Lord de Mar looked considerably irritated as 
he replied that he had last seen Wilkins on 
board ship. 

Mr. Gary apologized for detaining his lord- 
ship, and begged, as a final inquiry, to know if 
any one had accompanied Lord de Mar in that 
interview, and who 1 

Lord de Mar replied, with some warmth of 
manner, that he conceived these interrogations 
to apply more to his own private affainrthan to 
those of the prisoner, and on that account beg- 
ged that they might be discontinued. 

Mr. Gary bowed and sat down, and Lord de 
Mar left the witness-box. When he was gone, 
the general impression left upon the assembly 
was, that, despite of the obviously friendly tone 
which he manifested towards Julian, his evi- 
dence had very materially tended to criminate 
him. An additional shade of anxiety rested on 
every countenance, that of the prisoner alone 
excepted, and his seemed gradually to have 
been brightening throughout the examination, 
till it wore an aspect of perfect thou^ most 
sad serenity. 

Lord de Mar was succeeded in the witness- 
box by the wife of William Wilkins, at whose 
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house Major Moira had breathed his last. She 
was a young woman, and apparently much 
frightened and agitated by the novelty and per- 
plexity of her situation ; but she took the oath, 
and stood very submissively to deliver her testi- 
mony. 

She was desired first to look at the two pris- 
oners, and then to declare whether they were 
the same persons who, on the morning of the 
— th, had accompanied Major Moira into her 
house after he had been wounded. 

She identified the prisoners without hesita- 
tion. 

" What were the prisoners' proceedings sub- 
sequently to their entrance into her house?' 

In reply to this question, she declared that 
the youngest of the two prisoners had appeared 
almost as near death as the gentleman he as- 
sisted to carry ; that when the latter had been 
laid on the bed, and began slightly to revive, 
the prisoner appeared in a state of frightful agi- 
tation — or, as she expressed it, like one beside 
himself with grief— had hung over the deceased, 
wringing his hands, and wishing that he could 
have changed places with him — ^and had been 
for a long time deaf to all the entreaties of his 
friends that he should fly ; but, finatiy, having 
been prevailed upon by the other prisoner to 
leave the room, she had herself assisted them 
both to escape through the back door of her 
own house. She moreover confessed that the 
elder of the young men had announced his de- 
termination to attend his unhappy friend to 
Scotland, and thence to embark himself on the 
earliest opportunity for Holland. 

This was all that Mr. seemed to think 

necessary to elicit from the woman, and he ac- 
cordingly handed her over to Mr. Gary, who 
continued the examination. 

" Pray, can you tell me how long the wounded 
gentleman lived after he was first brought into 
your house 1" 

" Two hours exactly." 

" Was he all that time in possession of his 
faculties 1" 

" No, for the last hour he remained in a state 
of perfect unconsciousness." 

" During the time when he was sensible of 
what was going on around him, did he make any 
allusion to the prisoner V 

" I cannot tell ; I was not called to attend 
him until he had become insensible." 

*' How, then, can you tell that the deceased 
remained a whole hour in possession of his 
faculties V 

"Because I supplied my husband with pen 
and ink, in order that he might write to the 
gentleman's dictation." 

" Do you know the nature of the document 
written out by your husband?' 

" No, I have never seen it." 

" When did your husband leave youl" 

"On the evening of the — ^th." 

"Where did he go 1" 

" He went on business of his own to France." 

Mr. Gary asked no more questions, but he 
sat down amid a general impression on the 
part of the multitude that the truth had not all 
been elicited. 

This woman was the last witness on the side 
of the prosecution ; and the fall of a leaf might 
have been heard in that crowded assembly 



during the short pause that intervened befom 
Mr. Gary rose to open the defence. Little 
change had taken place in the aspect of the 
prisoners. The beam of composure and resig- 
nation which had shone, since the commence- 
ment of the trial, on Julian's countenance, still 
remained, although his paleness had gradually 
deepened till it approached the tint of alabaster. 
Sullivan had become perfectly composed, and 
still with a look of gravity upon his features', 
not profound enough to change their hue, but 
sufllcient to mark his becoming sense of the 
solemnity of the moment. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

»* Let's from this place. What ? lo(^ upoa 
My brother.*'— Sha.kspea.bb. 

• When Mr. Gary rose to speak, the character 
even of his eloauence might be read in the in- 
tensity of the feelings which wrought in his 
countenance. His large, deep, falcon-looking 
eyes and broad forehead wore the signs of keen 
excitement; and when he first began, it was in 
a voice husky and unsteady, as if the efforts of 
the orator to command his powers were not a 
match for the strength of the feelings that agita- 
ted the man. His eloquence was of the most 
peculiar kind. There was no quiet and meas- 
ured commencement ; no catching of inspiration 
from the subject as he proceeded with it ; but af- 
ter the first few words of business-like allusion 
to the evidence brought forward by the opposing 
party, his language came gushing forth like the 
outpouring of a river that is swollen by autumn 
floods. 

He first of all dilated upon the nature of the 
crime with which his youthful clients stood 
charged ; described the monstrous depravity of 
every nature which can perpetrate such a crime 
by deliberate premeditation ; then characterized 
all the peculiarities of disposition which could 
ever lead a man, even in the moment of passion, 
to di|) his hands in the blood of his fellow ; the 
constitutional irascibility, the insufficiency of 
principle, the vindictiveness of spirit, and the 
weakness of mind which is inadequate to con- 
trol its own excitement: all these he clearly 
proved to be inseparable from the nature of him 
who could be impelled by the irritation of a mo- 
ment to extinguish the spark of life ; and then, 
when he had placed the character of a homicide 
in its truest and most forcible point of view, he 
begged to intennit his address while he brought 
those forward who were to prove how far the 
character of the prisoner could be found to an- 
swer to the descnption. 

Men's blood was chilled by the pictures of 
wickedness and cruelty which he had painted,^ 
and Mr. Gary seized the favourable moment to 
produce such a contrast as he desired. Accord- 
ingly, the first witness who answered to his sum- 
mons was Elspeth, the oldest hanger-on of the 
family of Randolph; and she entered the box 
supported by Donald, the silvei^headed plough- 
man of Killurie. The old couple formed a sweet 
picture of healthy and respectable old age ; El- 
speth, with her plaid pinned tight over her breast, , 
and her clear-starched and plain cap-border sha- 
ding features high, prominent, and expressive, 
although blanched and wrinkled by the pressure 
of seventy winters; and Donald, with his maude 
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and his silvery curls, and his flat bonnet dofEsA^ 
and his look of polite Highland breeding tem- 
pered by an appearance of extreme anxiety of 
mind. 

*< Do you know the prisoner at the bar V ask- 
ed Mr. Gary, with the usual formality of his 
office. 

Elspeth exerted all her woman's privilege to 
speak first, and, after a glance of something like 
contempt towards her interrogator, replied, with 
that dignity of tone and language by no means 
rare among her contemporaries in Scotland, 
"Know him; ay, as weel as the old ewe knows 
her youngling." 

" How long have you known him 1" 

" Since I hushed the first cries he ever made 
in this world, and supplied the first wants he felt 
in it," answered Elspeth, with a glance towards 
Julian, of which every eye in the court took 
cognizance. 

" Are you aware with what sort of disposi- 
tions he nas risen to manhood 1" pursued Mr. 
Caiy, with a voice that became gradually less 
fierce. 

Elspeth looked for a moment much agitated ; 
her old head shook, and her breath came thick ; 
but when she spoke, her words were rather en- 
forced by the evidence of her emotion. 

"With what sort of disposition 1" said she- 
•* with that sort that makes the mother— ay, and 
one who is not the mother, look upon herself as 
God's chosen instrument in rearing such a one 
to man's estate; that makes the breath of her 
own body useless in comparison with the small- 
est service she can do for him : when he was a 
child he lay in my bosom ; when he was a lad- 
die he sat upon my knees ; and now that he is 
a man, he is not yet ashamed to la}^ his head 
upon the breast that first received him, nor to 

Sve his streMfth now to the auld withered trunk 
at used to shelter him in his prime. Mony a 
day I have walked to kirk upon his arm, and 
never have 1 left it without thanking Him who 
* mouldeth the vessel' for the shape that he gave 
to the heart of that bairn, or praying Him to 
preserve it frae crack and blemish in its passage 
through an evil world ; the danger, His wisdom 
has not seen fit to prevent, but the 5t7» is as far 
from him as Dives is from Lazarus." 

And poor Elsoeth's shaking tones spoke more 
eloquently to the sympathies of the audience 
than all her oratory itself 

After a moment's pause, Mr. Gary addreissed 
liimself to Donald. 

" Donald Mac Alpine, do you know the pris- 
<mer at the barV 

" Please your honour," answered Donald, with 
the modest, self-possessed bearing of an intelli- 
gent and virtuous Highland peasant, " I have 
known Mr. Julian near as long as Elspeth her- 
self has done ; and I can bear my testimony that 
a warmer or a braver, and, what's more to the 
purpose, a tenderer heart, never was made of clay 
than his." 

" Have you ever known him revengeful, or 
Irritable, or passionate, or quarrelsome 1" pur- 
sued the lawyer. 

" Never, never," answered Donald ; " he was 
ever the foremost to make light of an affront of- 
fered to himself, and if he ever fell out wi' ony- 
body, it was on accoimt of some disrespect of- 
fered to those dearest to him. I believe that in 
a* Glenurie there never existed beast or body 
who suffered one moment's oppression at his 
hands ; ay, an' mony a sair heart and anxious 
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mind are in that glen the day, sir; fof no ane 
among us a' but could bring up some bit kind 
service, or some lift out o' a ditcn, that we owed 
to Mr. Julian. An' even the gentleman that's 
dead and gone might hae tell'd me same tale the 
day, for mony a thanksworihy deed he has done 
for him when few thanks were goin'. , One night 
in particular, when Mr. Julian met the major 
coming hame frae Inverurie in a dark night, and 
something disguised by a long seat at a coxmtj 
dinner, I met our young gentleman mysel' leaa- 
ing the major's horse by the bridle twa mile o' 
gate, because its rider was no' fit to guide him- 
sel'." 

"Ay, ay," interposed Elspeth, "and never an 
ice brake in Loch Urie but my laddie was the 
first to plunge in after the drowning ones — ^mair 
than ae motner in the glen owes a red-cheeked 
bairn to the strength of his arm. It's a sair, sair 
injustice, that he who has saved life, and restored 
joy to sae mony hearths, should be condemned 
by men, because God saw fit in His wisdom to 
make him the instrument of making one deso- 
late. Oh, mv bairn— my bairn — ^he is one of the 
merciful, and. God's word demands that he should 
obtain mercy." 

Elspeth's agitation amounted to more than the 
digni^ of the court could permit, so she was led 
out amid a universal murmur or compassion. 

During the deposition of his foster-mother, 
Julian had covered his e^es with his hand, and 
leaned against the bar as if considerably affected 
by the old woman's Querulous devotion; but 
when she was removea, he uncovered his face, 
and the traces of deep feeling were visible in the 
flush which overspread it with its hectic bright- 
ness. 

On the disappearance of Donald and Elspeth, 
the next witnesses were summoned. These con- 
sisted of the young ofiicers of Julian's regiment, 
who successively took their places in the witoess- 
box, and bore their several testimonies to the gen- 
tle, and peaceable, and peace-making tenaper of 
him who stood before them charged with the most 
hideous of mortal crimes. 

The multiplicity of witnesses — ^for all the re- 
maining officers 01 Julian's corps presented diem- 
selves — ^the appearance of deep feeling and in- 
terest with which thevexpressea their firm belief 
in the gentleness of the prisoner's disposition, 
and in some cases, the ajg;itation with wnich the 
cause was urged by their appeals, created a de- 
gree of sympathy in the court, from which even 
the judges on the bench were not exempted, while 
over the countenances of both the prisoners there 
passed fiom time to time the trace of feelings 
which seemed almost too strong to be overcome. 

At last the name of Keith Ghisholm was an- 
nounced, and, after a few moments of general 
expectation, Julian's warmest and most indefat- 
igable friend took his place in the box. 

Keith was paJer, and more still and rigid than 
if he himself had been the prisoner. He answer- 
ed the fijTst questicms Mr. Gary addressed to him 
in a voice that was inaudible to all ears save 
those of the speaker. At last, however, he seem- 
ed to make a violent effort to command himself, 
and his voice became only the more impressive 
from its low and deep intonation. 

"I have known Julian Randolph," said he, 
" since he was a child, and he has grown to man- 
hood in terms of brotherly intercourse with me 
and my family. I have found him for twenty 
years— I mean, from the period at which he be- 
gan to know good from evil— to be the most du- 
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4ifiil and affectionate of sons, the tenderest of 
brothers, and the most active and faithful of 
dfriends. I have lived, since the period of his 
hirthj within a morning's ride of his father's 
house, and am intimately acquainted, not onlv 
with every connexion of his family, but with 
every retainer and dependant belonging to it, 
and, until this melancholy occurrence, I have 
never heard his name mentioned but in tones of 
pride or tenderness. Repeated instances have 
come under my own observation, in which he 
lias put his own life in peril for the safety of 
^others, and one in particular, where, as a boy of 
Jdine years old, he nung himself in the path of a 
lightened pony, which was making for a preci- 
pice, and beariDg to destruction a dear friend of 
Lis own and mine. But not one case could I 
call to mind, upon my oath, in which he had ever 
^cted on vindictive feelings himself, or, stirred up 
the wrath of others to do so. Without detaining 
-the gentlemen of the jury any farther, I would 
venture to conclude by saying that, had not the 
natural grief of a parent misled the judgment of 
the noble lord on the right hand of the judge, he 
is himself as well qualified as any one can be to 
heai testimony to the mild and generous nature 
of the youth who has so unhappily and so unin- 
>tentionally injured him. Julian Randolph was 
the playfellow of Major Moira, and I can affirm 
that, up to the period of the appointment of the 
-former to the — ^th regiment, the shadow of evil 
or acrimonious feeling had no existence between 
them. Julian is the, son — and the only son— the 
peculiar pupil and charge of a gentleman, whose 
name alone may be a guarantee for any char- 
acter which it has been his care to form — a man 
of piety so pure, and of feelings so elevated, that 
l^ilt could have with him no connexion ; and 
-his gray hairs must come to the grave in sorrow 
and dishonour, if the evidence which has been 
advanced should be insufficient to prove the in- 
inocence of his boy." 

JE^eith stopped abruptly, his voice gave way, 
. and his head dropped upon his bosom. Hitherto 
the calm though mournful dignity of his bearing 
had commanded the most respectful and silent 
-attention of the court ; but now that his self-com- 
mand seemed in danger of giving way, every 
heart bled for him, every eye was moist, and a 
murmur — ^nay, something like a sob of sympathy 
and commiseration, rose from the assembly. 

It was broken in upon by Mr. Gary, who, on 
the withdrawal of the last wimess, resumed his 
jHood of passionate eloquence as easily as if he 
had never suffered an interruption. 

" These," said he^, " are not the terms in which 
men speak of a voluntary and premeditated hom- 
icide. Nor is there upon record one instance of 
^ person convicted of manslaughter, in whose 
favour such testimonies as these have been 
given. A murderer," pursaed the speaker, " is 
not found in such a circle of Mends as this youth 
has attached to himself. A murderer is not 
Tisually the ^l^ve of a holy and pure-minded 
minister of God — neither is he often in posses- 
sion of such a sister as she who, exchanging the 
virtuous and glorious liberty of her home among 
the mountains of Scotland for the noisome du- 
rance of Newgate, has watched and tended her 
twin-brother throughout the term of his captivity. 
The testimony of those brave and honourable 
men who delight in conferring upon Julian Ran- 
dolph the title of friend and companion, cannot 
.-appear worthless in your eyes ; the assertions of 
mr. Chisholm, the gentleman who has just left 



the box, are still more copious and satisfactory; 
and my own acquaintance with the domestic re- 
lations of the prisoner presents me with proofs of 
virtuous affection and peac^ that' are incompat- 
ible with the traits of character belonging to a 
voluntary homicide. The respect of comrades, 
the devotion of friends, the tender anxieties of a 
loving household, are not common occurrences 
in the life of a man who intentionally imbrues 
his hands in blood and crime. Gentlem^ of the 
jury, if these things are insufficient, use your 
own senses in aid of their insufficiency. Look 
at the prisoner at the bar—his years are not vet 
twenty-one — ^his youth was passed, till within 
the last few months, within the peaceful and 
hallowed seclusion of his native valley— look at 
him, and answer to yourselves whether the hand 
of God has not left upon his brow a seal which 
cannot belong to one in whom the sanctifying 
influences oi nature and of solitude awaken 
thoughts only of guilt and cruelty. Fear not, 
gentlemen of the jury, to allow your judgment to 
act upon the impulse of your feelings, or those 
feeling to take tneir colour from the ideas which 
the prisoner's outward bearing may arouse with- 
in you— the bodily covering is as much the work 
of God as the soul which it encloses, and one of 
his immutable and unerring laws decrees that 
the one leaves ever its impress on the other." 

A hurried and passionate appeal followed, in 
which Mr. Gary worked upon the feelings of the 
assembly till many gave way under the conflict 
of their pride and. their weakness. Even the 
judge covered his eyes with his hand, and many 
times bent low down over his papers, as if to 
conceal that which he found it impossible to 
overcome. 

Julian stood immovable, scarcely appearing 
to breathe; with lips compressed and colour- 
less, and his whole features and frame white 
and rigid, like a beautiful and melancholy stat- 
ue. The feelings of all present were wound 
up to a pitch of intense excitement, the more so 
that, despite the vividness with which Mr. Car 
ry's address went home to every bosom, all ac- 
Imowledged to themselves that the case was one 
in which the judgment and the heart were in di- 
rect opposition. 

" Gentlemen of the jury," pursued Mr. Gary, 
when the general excitement was at its height, 
" I know that I am detaining you beyond the 
space in which I can with propriety claim your 
attention, yet I pray you bear with me a little 
longer. During the examination of the prose- 
cutor's witnesses, it must have been apparent to 
you that there was one important part of the 
evidence still wanting — I mean, the deposition 
of Wilkins, the landlord of the house in which 
Major Moira breathed his last : moreover, it 
must have occurred to the mind of every ob- 
server, during the examination of this man's 
wife, that some communications were made by 
the deceased to Wilkins, the nature of which 
his absence at the present juncture has put it 
out of our power to ascertain. Of the reasons 
for the most inopportune disappearance of Wil- 
kins I shall not take upon myself to speak. I 
would merely call your attention, and that of the 
court, to the inferences that may be drawn from 
certain facts elucidated in the course of this 
morning's work. The declaration of Margaret 
Wilkins goes to prove that some testimony of 
pressing importance was given by the deceased 
to her husband in his last moments ; and even, 
as far as we may judge, committed to writing at 
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Mb dictation. I unhesitatiiigly declare that I 
believe this document to have been Major Moi- 
ra's personal testimony to the inyolimta^ nature 
of the act by which lie suffered. No argument 
of mine can be necessary to make you aware, 
sentlemen, of the vital importance of such a 
document to the due administration of justice; 
yet, in the hour of trial, the man and the evi- 
dence are both missing. No efforts, gentlemen, 
on the part of the friends of the prisoner have 
been spared for the discovery of W ilkins ; emis- 
saries nave been sent, not only over the United 
Kingdoms, but to Holland and France, in the 
hope of tracking him, but in vain ; and I leave 
it to your sagacity, gentlemen of the jury, to de- 
termme whether a man, without any possibility 
of having private motive to serve in injuring 
the prisoner, is likely to have left his home, his 
family, and his trade, at the critical moment 
when his presence involved interests so impor- 
tant,' unless he had been lured away by the per- 
suasions of others. Gentlemen, I desire to throw 
out no animadversions, to insinuate no sus- 
picions; but the interests of my client demand 
a statement of facts. This man I believe to 
possess evidence which would entirely turn the 
scale in the prisoner's favour. He was spirited 
away before the friends of the prisoner had be- 
gun their measures for his vindication, and all 
subsequent endeavours to trace him have turned 
out to be fruitless; even at the eleventh hour, 
gentlemen, I feel it to be within the range of pos- 
sibility that he may appear. I pray you grant 
me your patience yet a while, for the sake of one 
whose fate hangs this day upon your verdict." 

The sympathy which Mr. Gary carried with 
him in this appeal was universsu ; and for the 
half hour longer that he continued to speak 
against time, he commanded the feelings of his 
audience, as if men's minds had been the strings 
of a harp, and his tongue the hand of the cun- 
ning minstrel who woke them into melody. But 
this could scarcely last beyond a certain space, 
and the limits of tnat space had been far exceed- 
ed, when Mrf Gary, with a reluctance observed 
and participated in by the whole assembly, was 
compelled to resume his seat. 

Tne faces of the whole multitude looked blank 
and cheerless ; even the prisoners, who had here- 
tofore preserved a brave composure, even they 
looked excited and anxious. Julian's black eye 
became brighter and its lids darker, tiU halfway 
down his cheek the sallow ring had spread itself, 
which is so sure an indication of mental strain- 
ing; and Sullivan looked flushed and agitated, 
and turned frequently towards the door, as if his 
sanguine spirit had not yet lost hope of the arri- 
val of the tugitive. 

The general excitement was intense, but it 
was in vain ; the usual proceedings of the court 
could not be interrupted, and the judge rose to 
address the jury. He was himself much affect- 
ed, and seemed scarcely fit to articulate the usual 
formula. Twice over he began, "Gentlemen 
of the jury, I am very sorry— gentlemen of the 
jury, I am deeply grieved — " when his speech 
was cut short suddenly. A mighty shout rose 
firom the populace wimout— one Jong, loud, tri- 
nmphant huzza made the very walls reverberate, 
ana eveiy heart within them bound upward at 
the sound. " Wilkins ! WUkins ! huzza ! Make 
way for the new witness !" and in another min- 
ute, ere the scarlet flush had faded from Julian's 
brow, General Forbes, Mr. Randolph, and the 
new witness entered the court 



For a while the tumult of joy and gratulatiiEia 
was so loud that order even within the court 
could not immediately be re-established. At 
last, however, the witness was placed in the 
box, and after the peremptory orders of the judge 
had reduced the excited multitude to something 
like silence, the oaths were administered to him,, 
and Mr. Gary proceeded with his examination. 

First of all the written document was pro- 
duced, signed and sealed by Major Moira, in 
which his belief was distinc&y avowed that Ju- 
lian was guiltless of his blood, inasmuch as 
the ball by which he died was distinctly fired 
without aim or intention, if, iJodeed, the act had 
been accompanied on the part of Julian by any 
consciousness at all of wnat he was about, or 
the consequences ^at might ensue, his head hav- 
ing been all the while turned in a contrary di- 
rection. Furthermore, the paper proved that 
the writer was entirely to blame in the quarrel 
in which his own deatn had originated ; that^he 
not only gave the provocation, but sent the chal- 
lenge ; and that even upon the ground the pris- 
oner's conduct had been marked with the utmost 
forbearance. He had received his adversary's 
fire without returning it, sent to inquire whetner 
Uie deceased was satisfied, and, even when in- 
sulted in the grossest manner, fired only at ran- 
dom. 

Such, in few words, was the subject of Major 
Moira's dying statement, in reference to which 
the witness Wilkins had little else to say than 
that it had been taken down by himself at the 
dictation of the wounded man, and was contain- 
ed in the paper which he then held in his hand. 
This done, he was permitted to withdrawn 
whereupon a silence like that of death reigned 
over the multitude, in whom a short time pre- 
viously his appearance had produced so wild a 
tumult. The very pulses of men's hearts seem- 
ed to stand still while the judge rose for the sec- 
ond time to address the jury. There was not,, 
however, on this occasion, as on the last^ any 
hesitation in his speech. He spoke plainly, 
clearly, and boldly ; told the jury to weigh the 
whole of the evidence with care, throwing all 
the doubts, should they entertain any, into the 
scale of mercy ; and then having desired them 
to retire, if so disposed, he resumed .his seat. 

The summing up was clearly favourable to 
the prisoners, yet it went not to satisfy the wish- 
es 01 the audience. Its tendency was to acquit 
them of murder, but not, perhaps, to firee them 
from the penalties attaching to manslaughter^ 
Intense, therefore, was the anxiety of all that 
mighty crowd, not one of whom withdrew his 
eyes for an instant &om the jury-box, even for 
the purpose of observing the effect which might 
have been produced upon the prisoners ; yet, had 
they looked there, they would nave seen that not 
unshared was their anxiety by the two young 
men at the bar. Sullivan was flushed crimson^ 
whereas Julian had lo«t the last trace of cokiw 
that had lingered in his face ; and, except the black 
circle round either eye, he looked like a statue of 
marble. His arms were crossed upon his bo- 
som, his eyelids dropped, and his very breathing 
seemed suspended, while throughout that vast 
hall the silence was so deep that you might have- 
heard the very beating of men's hearts. 

The jury had declined the judge's proposal 
that they should retire, and with their backs 
turned towards the court, they seemed in deep 
and busy consultation. With what intensity ot 
feeling were their motions watched 1 One man 
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seemed holding ont from the conclosion at which 
the others had arrived; and the rest, gathering 
round him in a knot, seemed, b^ their e^r ges- 
ticulations and the murmur of their voices, en- 
deavouring to change his views. 

Had they succeeded 1 Oh, may none ever know 
the agony that question cost to some hearts 
among the throng ! At last the jury turned 
round, and the excitement with which the assem- 
bly heard the question put, which was to be an- 
swered by wonls so decisive, arose to a pitch al- 
most too great to be borne. 

"Are the prisoners at the bar guilty or not 
gmlty of murder f* 

And, as the words were spoken, every heart 
seemed for the moment to have ceased its func- 
tions. The voice which replied was husky with 
emotion, and yet so deathlike was the silence 
that it echoed to every crevice of the house. 

" Not guiltjr, my lord." 

A low, whispermg sound, like the heaving of 
a hundred overcharged breasts, followed, but the 
silence was not farther interrupted. 

" Guilty or not guilty of manslaughter 1" 

"Not guilty" replied the same voice, in a 
loud, clear, and exulting tone, which set the tide 
of human sympathy at liberty in a moment. A 
shout of rapture shook the ecoAce like thunder. 

In vain did the judge rise to pronounce the 
usual form of congratulation — ^he might as well 
have spoken to the mad breakers of the ocean in 
a tempest — ^the clamour was not to be stilled; 
and -wmen Katherine had seen General Forbes 
and Keith support Julian fh>m the dock almost 
by stealth, she turned feebly round, and fainted 
in the arms of her father and Ida. 



CHAPTER UV. 

"b't potablA so short a tune 
Can alter the condition of a man *?" 

SUAKSPBABS. 

Three weeks seem to form but a trifling por- 
tion of a man's life ; and yet to those who reckon 
time by more correct admeasurement than that of 
years and moments, three weeks are oftentimes 
an age in our experience. Three weeks of mis- 
erv and suspense for others had rendered Keith 
Chisholm, at their close, wellnigh forgetful of 
the heavy pressure of semsh cares which hung 
upon him. Three weeks had seen Julian Ran- 
dolph arraigned, imprisoned, tried, and vindica- 
ted; and, at the moment when we again look 
in upon Keith, the expiration of three weeks 
more had seen the marriage of Julian and Ida 
acknowledged and proclaimed — the worldly set- 
tlements of the twms confirmed by the occur- 
rence of their twenty-first birthday-*the whole 
Scottish party once more established in the hap- 
piest of homes, and poor Keith himself left be- 
!nlnd for the melancholy purpose of completing 
the last of his arrangements previous to his em- 
barcation. 

Keith Chisholm's was a noble nature, and 
well able to refresh and invigorate itself in the 
sunshine of another's fate, even while his own 
lay in gloom and darkness ; yet the contrast be- 
tween the happy family circle which he had seen 
a few days previously depart in joy and gratitude 
to their simple home, and the sad and cheerless 
prospects or his own Ufe, could not but strike 
with a desolate chill upon a heart so warm and 
kindly as his. It seemed strange that Julian, 



who had so shortly before been to him the sub> 
ject of his most deep and painful commisera* 
tion, should have risen already into a position so 
enviable. He ran over with his mind's eye all 
the members which the happy group of Killurie 
would comprehend. There was, first, his poor 
Marion, with her pale cheek and her drooping 
eye, and the look of anguish which used to 
wring his heart every time he watched her ga- 
zing upon the beloved home she was destined s<» 
soon to leave, most probablv forever. 

Then came the image or Katherine, the sim- 
ple, faithful Katherine, who had resigned her 
own happiness, and that which was far dearer 
than her own, because she could not hope to en- 
joy them except at the cost of her brother and 
her own bright sense of justice. Oh, how poor 
Keith's eyes grew dim as the image of her ten- 
der and patient fidelity rose before him! How 
cruel it seemed that he should have won her love 
only to doom her for the best years of her life to 
the wearing anxiety and lousiness of their sep- 
aration. Alas! might not one or both have 
found a home in the grave before the term of 
that separation should have passed away 1 And 
Keith's manly head drooped in utter desponden- 
cy as he imagined to himself the possibility of 
his Katherine pining away her life like a bird 
that has lost its mate. Why should noble hearts 
be wrung with self-reproacui, because the secret 
which they most cherished has proved too big 
for its prison-house 1 Is there any whose love 
has been thus involuntarily won, who would 
have preferred that species of generosity which 
would have left them free to choose the first 
meaner love that offered itself? 

Keith, when we first took the liberty of break- 
ing in upon these thoughts, was walking slowly 
along Fleet-street, in the direction of the Post- 
office. He was in expectation of Katherine's^ 
first letter, to announce the safe arrival of the 
party at Killurie; and his expectations, as a 
matter of course, when they rested upon Kather- 
ine, were amply fulfilled— for a long and closely- 
written letter was put into his hands, dated the 
day after their arrival. Its warm and affection- 
ate tone, so like what it would have been had 
the long ten years been overleaped, and Kather- 
ine become his own already, cheered and invig- 
orated his heart. It was written with all the 
sweet confidence, all the frank, girlish familiar-^ 
ity of one who turns to none but the individual 
whom she addresses for sympathy in all that 
relates to herself, and to whom happiness is val- 
ueless unless it be communicated and shared 
with him. 

" I wish you would make haste, dear Keith,*^ 
said the affectionate writer, " for Julian, and my 
father, and the general, and Mr. Moneypenny 
are together all day long, devising ways and 
means whereby Inverhaggemie may be struck 
off from the Fletcher estates without infringing^ 
upon the terms of the old man's will ; and some- 
how or another I am certain they will succeed, 
for I have always found the wiU make a way for 
itself; and I am, moreover, very s. iguine of the 
ingenuity in quirks and quibbles manifested by 
the Scotch lawyers. Mr. Moneypenny's princi- 
pal fear seems to be that your time of embarking 
will forestall the earliest period at which it wiU 
be possible even to ascertain whether the trans- 
fer can be made. How I wish, dear Keith, that 
you could still postpone the period of your de- 
parture! At alt events, dear Marion will not 
sail with you, I am determinedi and if it be Ibk 
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deed in store for ns tbat we can recall yon before 
yon have even landed in your new conntiy, oh, 
now blessed we shall be !'^ 

This sweet picture cost Keith, eyen while he 
looked upon it as the ebullition only of a san- 
gvdae and eager nature, a fit of melancholy mu- 
sing, such as even his tender gratitude to the 
writer served only to augment. He daied not 
run the risk of complying with the petitioner's 
lequest for a farther postponement of his voy- 
age, lest by so doing he might endanger the pos- 
session 01 that which he felt to be now his only 
secure means of subsistence. He knew enough 
of law, even the quips and quirks of which Kath- 
«rine talked so hopefully, to be certain that no 
will so peremptorily ana distinctly expressed as 
JVf r. Fletcher's could by any possibility be eva- 
ded; and so, without unsettling his mind by 
dwelling farther on a matter so enticing, he ad- 
dressed himself to the remaining portion of the 
letter, which he perceived to contain only mi- 
nute and loving descriptions of Julian and his 
bride. 

Katherine told how gracefully and sweetly Ida 
adapted herself to her cottage home, and how 
like a gleesome child she seemed in the freedom 
^m restraint which it brought her — how she 
liad won ^e hearts of all the cottagers of the 
hamlet, and how earnestly she hoped that the re- 
pairs of Kinmar might be long m progress be- 
lore she was called away firom the innocent se- 
clusion of Killurie^how Marion and Ida had 
become friends immediately, and how his sister's 
melancholy humours were ever chased away by 
Jierpretty gayety. 

Then she spoke of Julian : she said that his 
health was much improved, his cheek fuller and 
less pale, and his spirits, though stUl variable, at 
all times within the reach of Ida's sunny innu- 
•ence. "It makes my heart warm," said she, 
'* to observe the perfect devotion of these two to 
•each other. In one of her gayest and wildest 
moods, if Ida remark but the sliadow of a shade 
•of gloom upon Julian's brow, she is by his side 
in an instant ; and it seems to me that her eyes 
are fixed upon him throughout eveiy sport and 
«yeiy employment; for when I believe them to 
be both completely engaged apart, if I turn round 
a moment aner, Ida is seated at his feet with her 
head upon his knee, whiling him to share her 
mirth by some pretty ingenuity of tenderness, or 
ringing to her guitar, or b^g^g his assistance 
in a pase of Italian, or tempting him forth to 
some ofhis own old haunts, to wmch she wishes 
an introduction. I am not at all jealous, for 
^hen they are both quite absorbed with each 
«other, Marion and I steal away to the Schian 
Lang, and look over to that fair home which is 
soon to be (mm or we get into my ski^, and row 
over to Eelinaskine, smd sit in the temple and 
"talk of you. I am a fooUsh thing to write thus ; 
but why should I think it necessaiy to conceal 
from you that there is not a heart among us 
which does not feel a grievous shortcoming in 
its happiness as long as you are away 1 Papa 
talks 01 you every lK>ur, and I begin to think ne 
never quite loved me until I became yours ; and 
-even poor mamma can spare time from the ca- 
ressing and contemplating her new daughter — 
4U1 employment of which she has not, during the 
two days we have been at home, wearied for a 
single moment— to talk and think very kindly of 
4he dearest interests of her old one." 

Keith had entered St. James's Parir, and seated 
iumself in the most private chair it could boast, 



before traetang himself to read this portion of his 
letter, and when it was finished, he sat with it 
half open in his hand, and his eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, while he conned over and over the gentle 
and soothine; spirit of its contents. While he 
was plungea in this state of unconsciousness, a 
hana was laid upon his shoulder, and a well- 
known voice saluted him. 

" Chisholm, my good friend I why, Chisholm, 
I have heard of poison being admmistered in a 
letter ; I am somewhat suspicious of the contents 
of this ; they seem, at least, to have made cease 
the present power of life." 

It was Mr. Gary ; and, after a cordial greeting 
on both sides, he put his arm through Keith's, 
and they bc^an to walk leisurely up and down 
the Westminster side of the garden. 

" I have been in search of you the whole of 
the momi^, my friend," said Mr. Gary ; " down 
as far as Blackwall even, whither I heard that 
you were bound to examine your ship; and, 
while I imagined you plunged in all the bustle 
of arranging cabin and sea-stores, here you are 
dreaming over a lady's letter— a lady's it must 
be, of course ; and if it be from our sweet Kath- 
erine, as I suppose, it cannot fail to act as a re- 
storative. Have you been to see the Emerald- 
is not that the name of the vessel they have ap- 
pointed for you and your excellency's suite 1" 

" Yes," answered Keith, with a sigh, ** but I 
have not been on board to-day. I completed 
most of my arrangements yesterday. I think I 
shall be able to set off for Scotland by the end of 
the week ; I am anxious to spend as much as 
possible of the short time that remains with those 
I love best." 

Mr. Gary looked very grave. "Keith, my 
good fellow, I have some news for you," said he 
at last; "such good news, that, like an old fool, 
I cannot find appropriate words in which to tell 
them. My business with you to-day was to teU 
you a very long story, of wnich the moral is sim- 
ply this — that you need not go to the West In- 
dies unless it suits your convenience." 

Keith stared in nis old friend's face with a 
look of bewilderment, and Mr. Gary went on. 

" Let us sit down on this bench; no one will 
puzzle their head about us, and it is as well to 
discuss our matters here, as to put you to the 
torture of suspense by removing elsewhere." 

They seated themselves^ and, before Keith 
could utter a word of inquiry, Mr. Gary began 
his story. 

" I did not think it necessary, my dear Ghis- 
holm, to tell you that I had hopes of extricating 
your affairs m>m their entanglement, until I saw 
clearly to the end of my own skein ; but now, to 
put you at ease at once, I believe everything to 
he as clear as day, and Inverhaggemie youis as 
securely as the law can make it" 

" For Heaven's sake, my dear sir, explain," 
said Keith, in a bewildered tone; and, without 
farther interruption, Mr. Gary went on. 

" You know, my dear boy, that your father 
and myself were, in our boyhood, as intimate 
and familiar friends as a gay, active soldier and 
a poring bookworm of the inner Temple could 
be supposed to be ; and you also know that your 
father's intimacy with General Forbes was of 
yet longer standmg and more unbroken continu- 
ance. The sudden renewal of my old acquaint- 
ance with the general made us set our wits to- 
gether on the mystery of your entanglements, 
and between us we have at last ferreted out the 
truth-^and here it is. 
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** Long ago, when Lord de Mar, and Ctefieral 
Forbes, and your good father were brother offi- 
cers in the same gallant corps, it happened that 
they were enjoying themselves together in Paris 
for a short time previous to the breaking out of 
the late war ; and, as three reckless boys are not 
the most likely to keep out of mischief in the 
pursuit of pleasure, it happened that they found 
themselves one night together in one of the fa- 
mous gambling*houses of the French capital. 
Forbes was at that time a deuce Highlander— -a 
noble, manly fellow, the invincible and cool de- 
termination of whose principles was too well 
known to admit of any one even attempting to 
attack them; and, by the same token, Keith, 
your father — ^rest his soul — ^was a hotrheaded, 
impetuous, generous boy, who would have done 
anything for anybody, did they only go the ri^ht 
way about inducing him. Accordinglv, afier 
playing for a long time the part which alone 
they had gone thither to enact— I mean that of 
sspectators — De Mar proposed to your father 
that, for the mere sake oi not leaving the house 
wi Aout playing, they should throw a small stake 
against eacn other. 

" Lord de Mar was a younger man by several 
years than your father, who, in his turn, was 
considerably the" junior of General Forbes; and 
neither the general nor Ohisholm had lived on 
terms of great intimacy with his lordship during 
the short time he had been in the regiment, 
so that it could be no impression or suspicion 
disadvantageous to him that induced Forbes to 
•exhaust his whole powers of rhetoric to dissuade 
your father from this piece of folly; but I have 
since heard him ssv that an indefinite presenti- 
ment seized him that Chisholm would be the 
sufierer, and he would have given half his pos- 
sessions to save him; but in vain^ Valentine 
was ' i' the vein,' and not to be gainsayed, Ac- 
'cordingly, they sat down together— Chisholm and 
. Lord de Mar— and in one hour's time the for- 
mer had gambled away his whole fortune. He 
was too high-spirited to let his remorse betray 
itself, and he signed a bond for thirty thousand 

r>unds before he left the house ; which he did, 
have heard Forbes declare, in a state of despe- 
ration. 

" Forbes tells me that, after he had seen your 
father calmed a little, an impulse which he could 
not account for, but which he found himself 
bound to obey, led him back again to the salon. 
He found it very nearly deserted, but, to his great 
delight, the table at which Lord de Mar and your 
father had played was still open to his inspection. 
He advanced and lifted the dice separately in his 
hands ; he tells me he will never forget the trans- 
port with which he discovered that those used by 
Lord de Mar had been loaded. He assures me 
Aat a suspicion of De Mar never crossed him ; 
lie looked upon the discovery of the dice only as 
an interposition of Providence to save the un- 
happy young man by means of an accident Ac- 
cordingly, he went straight to De Mar, told him 
of the discovery he had made, and begged him. 
mow that the circumstances under which it haa 
been obtained were revealed, to destroy Chis- 
holm's bond before his eyes. Of course Forbes 
is too noble and unsuspicious himself to take up 
such a terrible impression of Lord de Mar as 
any other man than himself would have done 
immediately ; and it certainly might have ap- 
peared then just possible that De Mar was ig- 
norant of the foul nature of his play, althouj^ 
to account for the circumstance of loaded dice 



beug left there might have occurred to a duller 
brain than Forbes's. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the results have been very decisive as 
regards my opinion of the case ; for, after having 
seen the bond burned before his eyes, and pos- 
sessing himself of the everlasting gratitude and 
devotion of your poor fadier in consequence, it 
turns out, twenty years after, that De Mar pro- 
duces this venr bond before Chisholm was cold in 
his grave, and finishes his villany to the father by 
clever, though, thank God, inefiectuai endeavours 
to rain the son." 

" And General Forbes," said Keith, breath- 
lessly. ' 

" General Forbes, with his usual high-strung 
generosity, had bound himself by a solemn oath 
never to reveal the transactions of that evening, 
lest mankind, in general less chivalrous than 
himself, would not give to the accident such in- 
terpretation as he believed it to merit. 

*' When the afiairs of Randolph brought the 
good general and me once more together, you 
became naturally one of the subjects of interest 
which engrossed us, and my practised eye very 
speedily discovered that he knew more of your 
matters than I had ever been able to elicit from 
yourself. A little probing, and many indirect 
assurances of the invalidity of any engagement 
on his part which involved the sacrifice of the 
best interests of one dear to him, at last imbol- 
dened our friend to open his heart to me. 

" Besides the different complexion of our judg- 
ments. I happen to be more familiar with the na- 
ture or Lord ae Mar's principles than your friend 
the genera], and so I very soon fitted the pieces 
of his story together and made out a case. I 
allowed the general to be peaceably established 
at home before I opened matters to my lord ; and 
so I have had all my own way, without the good 
general's feelings having been discomposed. 

" I see you are dying to hear the results of my 
interview with his lor&hip, and you shall have 
them in a few words. He winced a good deal, 
certainly, over my disclosures, but when they 
were ended, he replied, with a laugh, that you 
must settle it between you, as he could only say 
that the money paid to him for the property was 
spent long ago. He did come to nis senses a 
little when I pointed out to him the apparent im- 
possibility ot your recovering your own without 
a public exposure ; and all that I could promise 
in conclusion was, Uiat you should say as little 
about it as possible, on account of Ida and Julian ; 
and I promised, that if he made over Kinmax 
definitively to his daughter, Julian would hold 
his tongue about the price of Inverhaggemie." 

** But will this be leaving the injunctions of 
the will uninfringed upon ?" asked Keith. 

" Of course, my dear boy," was the reply ; " if 
old Fletcher had lived, this discovery would have 
been made all the same. He must have looked 
upon it as one of the ordinary misfortunes inci- 
dent to all concerns of traffic ; and if the lands 
and chattels of Lord de Mar had been out of his 
power to sell or appropriate, he must have put 
up with his loss as he best could. It happens, 
fortunately in this pase, that Julian only ex- 
changes a large property for a small one ; since, 
except the Highland Dove's Nest of Kinmar, and 
the power of bestowing a peerage on his eldest 
son, Julian will have very little for which to 
thank his wife in a worldly point of view." 

*' And what is to supply the subsistence of 
Lord De Mar himself 1" asked Keith, still under 
the influence of his first bewilderment 
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" Oh, that I had managed also, unless yon re- 
fuse me your concurrence," answered Mr. Gary. 
" I hare promised in your name, that, as soon as 
you are once more firmly established in the pos- 
session of vour own property, your interest in the 

eovemorsnip of will l>e made over to Lord 

de Mar. I see you are ready to exclaim, * What 
an unaccountable villain!' but you are mis- 
taken ; there is, in reality, no inconsistency in 
his character. He is a reckless, luxurious, self- 
indiUgent, unprincipled spendthrift: and if there 
had wen any ends to gain, he would have patch- 
ed up a story even to me, with the hope of be- 
stowing on me a portion of the good general's 
virtuous simplicity; but, having no fi^er in- 
ducement to dissemble, he has turned his thouA[hts 
cm your rich appointment in the West Indies, 
and cares very little to exchange an honest man's 
good opinion for the filthy lucre which he can 
acquire thereby." 

Lord de Mar, however, did not appear alto- 
gether to engross Keith's attention. He had 
covered his eyes with one hand, and was lean- 
ing forward in his seat with the air and atti- 
tude of a man who needs to commune with 
his own heart before he suffers its waters to 
overflow. 



CHAPTER LV. 

** Joy, gentle friends— joj *-^ ^i**^ ^V* ^ ^^> 
>. Aocompux your hearts."— Sh^kspeabs. 

It was among the early days of April that 
Keith found himself riding once more along the 
margin of Loch Urie ; and though there is little 
trace of the awakening of the spring in the 
Highlands so early as that beyond the glorious 
purity of the atmosphere and the lucid clearness 
of the streams and rivers, yet to him the sun 
had never shone so brightly, nor the earth 
laughed beneath his rays with a more joyous 
cadence. And it is fair to add, independently 
of the joy which dwelt within his heart, and 
sent its own bright colouring over all he looked 
upon, the scene through which that solitary ride 
extended was every way in unison with the 
sweetest promise and the smiling aspect of a 
happy man*s &te. The woods were still brown 
and leafless, although their delicate sprays 
were pencilled out upon a clear and glowing 
sky, and waved to and fro to the call of a breeze, 
soft and fragrant as any that visits the glens 
even at midsummer. The turf over which the 
waters of the loch broke in music was still 
bare and withered, but the waves themselves 
had the brightest purple tint of June, and the 
ripples sparkled and flashed in the sun, as if to 
show the examine of gladness to the drowsy 
earth. 

The manse looked down upon the traveller 
from its romantic and pretty eminence with a 
smile of welcome, and, apparently without be- 
ing conscious of the act, Keith checked the 
sharp trot of his steed, and threw the reins on 
his neck, as if he was willing to feast his heart 
upon the anticipation of the joy before him, 
even at the expense of postponing the reality. 
He strained his eyes in all directions in hopes 
that some living object of affection might meet 
his gaze ; and so keen was it, so sharpened, 
that in a little while he succeeded in tracing out 
at least some portion of the group he sought for. 



On the sharp ridge of Schian Larig then; 
were three figures, a lady and two gentlemen ; 
and even at such a distance, Keith, by a minute 
investigation, made out the former to be, not 
Katherine, but Marion, and her companions Mr. 
Randolph and Sullivan, who had accompanied 
Us friend to Scotland, and was still lingering 
among the happy circle. They were saunter- 
ing leisurely along, every new and then stop- 
ping to turn towards the opening strath, that 
permitted them a view of the fair glen of Inver- 
haggemie ; and Keith could see poor Marion's 
head droop sorrowfully when the gaze was 
ended, as if she had been indulging in one of 
her fond adieux to the home from which she 
believed herself destined to part forever. 

How his heart swelled with joy and gratitude 
to Heaven for the blessed consciousness that he 
was soon to turn her mourning into gladness 1 
He watched them for a while as their figures 
were traced out upon the sky, and then acknowl- 
edging to himself that there was a far dearer 
member of the reunited group wanting, he 
quickened his pace and rode towards the house. 
As he wound along the twisted path he heard 
a light, musical laugh, that made him mo^e 
more cautiously, for it was the voice of the 
Lady Ida, and he felt a half unwillingness to 
meet even her and Julian before he had light- 
ened his heart of its load of joy to Katherine. 
Accordingly, he rode very slowly up, and the 
bushes of laurel and holly screened him com- 
pletely from the view of those who stood be- 
hind them, while glimpses of open space reveal- 
ed to him their attitudes and employments. 

The Lady Ida, on horseback, was stationai^ 
on the gravel that skirted the little lawn before 
the hall-door of the manse, and Julian, with the 
bridle of his own horse hanging over his arm, 
was leaning against hers, and half encircling 
her small figure with his arms. Keith had a 
full view of the group, and a sweet and happy 
picture it presented. Julian's face was turned 
up to his wife with a smile of most eloquent 
affection, and she was arranging his hair under 
the Highland cap with great care and minute- 
ness. 

Julian was still thin and delicate looking, but 
there was a healthy tint of brown upon his 
cheek, and a happy, though calm and chastened 
expression in his eye, which put an end to aU 
apprehension on his account. The Lady Ida 
might have sat for the imbodied spirit of hap- 
piness. 

In a few moments Katherine appeared with a 
boa, for which they seemed to have been wait- 
ing, and which she folded round the fair horse- 
woman till her small, bright face peeped up 
from its sable coil like a star from the clouds^ 
Katherine stood still till Julian was mounted,, 
and till they both disappeared down the declivity 
on the opposite side from Keith, and then she 
turned her face fuU round to the unsuspected 
intruder — looked firet with a long, straining 
^ance down the margin of the loch, and ex- 
amined every turning of the tortuous road ; thea 
lifted up her eyes to mark the position of the 
sun, and then, with an anxious and wistful ex> 
pression in her countenance, turned to re-enter 
the house. 

Keith beckoned to Donald to take his horse 
before emerging from the screen of laurels, and 
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then trod so close upon Katherine*8 footsteps 
that be was in the parlour almost as soon as 
4she. She advanced straight to the window and 
threw it up, and Keith perceived that the ex- 
citement of looking out for him had unfitted her 
for anything in the shape of employment. One 
instant's observation of her face, in which the 
paleness and the flush of anticipation succeeded 
each other every moment, was enough to elicit 
the single sigh which betrayed his presence; 
zind in the next, Katherine, with a scream of 
delight, bad flown into bis arms. 



The bright, shadowy sunlight of the approach- 
ing evening filled the room when Mr. Randolph 
entered, and in a little while he was made ao- 
quainted with the source of Katherine*s spark- 
ling tears and of Keith's look of happiness. 

" God bless you, my Katherine !" said he, as 
he folded her to his heart in pious and tender 
joy ; "you cast your bread upon the waters in 
-singleness of heart, praise be to Him through 
whose bounty you have found it after many 
days!" 



THE END. 
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